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OFFICIAL  REPORT 


OF   THE 


NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION 


OF 


COLLEGES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in  the  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  14, 
and  15,  1898.  The  attendance  was  somewhat  less  than  in  some 
years,  but  was  representative  of  all  the  New  England  States. 
The  pleasure  of  the  meeting  was  much  heightened  by  the 
attractiveness  of  the  new  edifice  within  which  the  sessions  were 
held. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2:45  by  vice  president 
Edward  G.  Coy,  head  master  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  who 
presided  throughout  the  meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft  of  Phillips  Academy.  The  secretary 
was  Ray  Greene  Huling,  head  master  of  the  Cambridge  English 
High  School. 

The  Chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  customary  committee 
on  nominations.  This  committee,  as  subsequently  announced, 
consisted  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fish,  of  the  Waban  School,  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  of  Williston  Seminary,  and  Mr.  A.  Eugene 
Nolen  of  the  Fitchburg  High  School. 

The  Chair  then  introduced  Professor  George  Harris,  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  whose  subject  was 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  IN  EDUCATION 

Professor  George  Harris  :  This  paper  is  at  least  an  illus- 
tration of  the  subject,  for  nearly  all  that  is  offered,  as  you  will 
discover,  is  the  product  of  imagination.  I  have  had  no  other 
experience  in  teaching  than  that  which  is  afforded  in  a  theolog- 
ical seminary  composed  of  students  who  for  better  or  worse 
have  passed  through  and  beyond  secondary  school  and  college. 
It  may,  therefore,  prove  that  studies  which  I  assume  to  be  want- 
ing are  already  pursued  and  that  I  shall  only  display  my  own 
ignorance  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  present  day  education. 
It  certainly  is  with  extreme  diffidence  that  I  present  suggestions 
to  those  who  for  years  have  made  education  a  study  and  a  pro- 
fession. There  may,  however,  be  some  interest  and  possibly 
some  advantage  to  you  in  knowing  an  outsider's  impression  of 
the  results  of  education  as  he  sees  them  in  men  now  at  large  that 
are  the  finished  products  of  your  schools. 

The  choice  of  subject  for  this  occasion  is  significant.  It 
indicates,  apparently,  a  felt  lack  in  education.  It  seems  to 
mean  that,  whatever  may  have  been  done,  and  well  done,  on 
lines  of  definite  knowledge,  something  pretty  important  has 
been  left  undone,  and  something  that  pertains  to  real  culture. 
The  sentiment  is  abroad  that  education  does  not  educate,  that 
American  men  and  women,  especially  men,  have  but  slight 
results  to  show  for  their  years  of  academic  life.  While  certain 
studies  have  been  pursued  and  a  modicum  of  knowledge  remains, 
yet  well  trained  and  cultivated  minds  are  the  exception.  Whether 
this  opinion  is  justified  by  the  facts  or  not,  it  certainly  is  wide- 
spread. Now,  the  fault,  if  fault  there  is,  may  be  chiefly  due  to 
almost  exclusive  discipline  of  the  understanding  and  to  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  imagination. 

In  the  common  and  large  meaning  of  the  words  understand- 
ing and  imagination  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
signifying,  respectively,  the  technical,  the  accurate,  the  log- 
ical on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aesthetic,  the  poetic,  the  pro- 
phetic on  the  other  hand.    Assuming  for  the  moment  this  broad 
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distinction  as  that  which  your  committee  had  in  mind  in  propos- 
ing the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  our  inquiry  goes  down  to  the 
roots  of  education  and  does  not  pertain  simply  to  a  single  branch 
of  it.  You  cannot,  then,  go  briskly  about  this  business  to  insert 
training  of  the  imagination  as  you  might  insert  trigonometry. 
The  training  of  the  imagination  is  not  a  single  specific  disci- 
pline like  triangulation,  but  pertains  to  various  lines  of  culture. 
Possibly  some  educators,  having  learned  at  this  meeting  that  the 
imagination  needs  training,  will  say:  Go  to,  we  will  put  that  in 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  with  a 
written  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps  they  will 
unroll  the  psychology  chart,  turn  to  the  period  of  adolescence, 
find  the  imaginative  apperceptions,  trace  the  ducts  of  nerve- 
discharge,  and  turn  on  the  appropriate  streams.  Even  that  might 
be  better  than  nothing.  Other  educators  who  scorn  literal, 
mechanical  detail,  who  maintain  that  fullness  of  being,  richness 
of  life,  the  symmetrical  ideal  of  intellect,  character,  and  spirit, 
the  complete  man,  is  the  object  of  education,  may  be  reenforced 
in  their  opinion  that  the  training  of  the  imagination  is  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  education.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  steer  a  course 
between  those  extremes,  in  your  good  company,  and,  at  all  events, 
there  have  now  been  enough  preliminaries. 

Nearly  all  children  are  imaginative ;  at  least,  it  seems  so. 
They  live  in  imaginary  even  more  than  in  real  situations,  and 
scarcely  know  which  is  which.  They  are  sometimes  accused  of 
lying  when,  in  fact,  they  do  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  imagined.  Many  adult  liars  believe  that  their  lies 
are  the  unvarnished  truth,  their  fault  being  an  untrained  imagina- 
tion. Stevenson  argues  that  more  truth  may  be  had  from  the 
habitual  liar  than  from  the  accurate  man.  Imagination  in  spoits 
is  either  imitative,  the  child  choo-chooing  across  the  floor  and 
slowing  up  at  chair  and  fireplace,  or  partly  imitative  and  partly 
creative ;  often  of  the  horrible  in  games  of  killing,  the  blind- 
folded victim  having  been  enjoined  to  say  his  prayers  ;  sometimes 
of  the  heroic,  the  child  acting  the  part  of  Siegfried  or  of  Hobson  ; 
sometimes  of  the  beautiful   in  garlands  and  dances  as  fairies, 
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although  more  frequently,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  smeared 
faces,  as  witches.  Play  is  nine  parts  imagination  to  one  part 
reality.  Professor  Wundt  says  that  with  children  all  is  imagina- 
tion. But,  as  the  years  pass,  this  domain  is  invaded  by  the 
understanding  which  encroaches  more  and  more,  under  the  guise 
of  useful  knowledge,  occupying  part  of  the  territory  with  the 
alphabet,  another  part  with  numbers,  another  with  grammar,  and 
so  on,  until  the  garden  of  the  Lord  becomes  a  waste  wilderness, 
save  for  the  oases  of  recess  and  vacation.  So  they  come  to  your 
schools,  knowing  how  to  divide  fractions  and  to  extract  the 
square  root,  able  to  distinguish  a  verb  from  a  noun,  but  unfed 
with  the  wealth  of  imagination  which,  as  they  outgrow  fanciful 
sports,  they  should  inherit.  Our  subject  should  lie  as  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  as  on 
yours,  but  all  they  have  to  answer  for  in  arrested  development 
of  both  imagination  and  understanding  lies  outside  our  province. 

When  students  leave  college  it  is  too  often  the  case  that, 
even  if  they  have  gained  some  accretions  of  knowledge,  they 
have  lost  zest  for  study,  and  have  no  greater  fund  of  conversa- 
tion than  athletic  games,  clothes,  college  societies,  and  amuse- 
ments. At  least  this  is  true  of  so  many  students  that  one  of 
them  who  is  interested  in  books,  art,  music,  or  even  politics,  is 
the  welcome  exception. 

I  suppose  that,  before  going  farther,  I  should  define  imagina- 
tion. I  wish  I  could.  Perhaps,  though,  an  attempt  to  get  the 
thing  inside  a  definition  would  convert  it  into  some  wingless 
creature  of  the  understanding,  and  it  would  not  be  imagination 
at  all.  I  might  say  of  it  as  Augustine  said  of  the  eternity  of 
God,  *•  If  you  do  not  ask  me  I  know,  if  you  ask  me  I  cannot  tell." 
According  to  the  psychologists  it  is  the  power  of  calling  up 
mental  images  of  objects  previously  known  —  the  image-produc- 
ing faculty — a  wonderful  power,  yet  not  essentially  different 
from  memory.  Popularly,  it  means  that  and  more.  It  can  see 
an  image  without  the  imperfections  of  the  original  object ;  from 
fragments  can  create  a  unity  without  ever  having  seen  it ;  with  a 
foot  or  a  claw  can  picture  an  extinct  mammoth  bird ;  can  join 
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together  facts  of  history  and  perceive  tendencies  to  which  the 
actors  were  blind ;  can  combine  separate  images  into  a  whole 
that  never  existed ;  can  recombine  images  suggested  by  facts 
into  new  images  at  the  second  remove  from  facts. 

The  musician  out  of  three  sounds  can  frame,  **not  a  fourth 
sound,  but  a  star/' 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

There  is  the  mechanical  imagination,  slavishly  imitative, 
uncreative,  Chinese ;  the  mechanico-constructive  imagination  of 
the  inventor;  the  scientific  imagination  which,  with  the  small 
capital  of  surviving  fossils,  recreates  a  fauna  and  a  flora,  sees  an 
age-long  evolution,  and  foresees  a  frozen,  uninhabited  planet ;  the 
aesthetic  imagination  which,  seeing  the  beautiful  that  exists,  per- 
ceives beauty  which  never  existed ;  the  ethical  imagination 
which,  knowing  only  actual  imperfect  men,  creates  the  ideal  of 
perfect  character;  the  religious  imagination  which  anthropo- 
morphizes humanity's  best  into  God  and  then  sees  that  man  was 
made  in  God's  image,  that  the  type  has  suggested  but  not  cre- 
ated the  prototype,  of  which  the  human  type  is  but  a  pale  copy. 
Imagination  may  have  to  do  only  with  the  real,  with  what  has 
been  or  is,  seeing  through  the  explorer's  eyes  an  Arctic  region, 
seeing  through  the  eyes  of  Victor  Hugo  the  iniquities  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  or  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  ideal,  seeing  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

Ignoring  the  possible  presence  of  exacting  psychologists, 
you  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  that  the  imagination  of  which 
we  are  thinking  is  the  idealizing "^o^^x,  the  perception  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  ideal.  In  the  part  it  sees  the  whole,  in  the  imper- 
fect the  perfect,  in  the  good  the  better  and  the  best.  This  is 
true  of  the  aesthetic  in  art  and  music,  of  the  ethical  in  poetry 
and  religion,  of  the  biographical  in  character  and  deeds,  of  the 
world's  real  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  all  of  which  appeal 
to  the  understanding,  but  also  appeal  to  the  imagination ;  to  the 
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real,  but  also  to  the  ideal.  For  example,  a  picture  is  so  much 
canvas  and  paint.  The  ingredients  are  known.  The  canons  of 
art — true  drawing,  correct  perspective,  coloring — are  under- 
stood. But  when  the  paint  is  distributed  on  the  canvas  beauty 
is  expressed,  and  appeals  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
beholder.  Works  of  art  satisfy  and  delight  because  harmony, 
unity,  wholeness  are  depicted.  Ideal  perfection  is  seen  in  the 
statue,  the  symphony,  the  poem.  We  are  charmed  by  the  whole, 
rounded,  perfect  ideal  of  beauty.  Imagination  is  a  ladder,  whose 
feet  are  planted  on  the  ground,  but  which  scales  the  heavens, 
with  angels  ascending  and  descending.  And  the  angels  are  not 
sprites,  nymphs,  fairies,  but  perfect  ideal  characters.  Fancy  pic- 
tures strange  creatures  **  and  mingles  all  without  a  plan."  Imagi- 
nation perceives  the  intelligible  and  beautiful  ideal.  So  we  will 
rest  content,  leaving  much  unsaid,  with  regarding  imagination 
as  having  to  do  with  the  human  ideal,  an  ideal  which  is  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious.  It  may  be 
that  in  taking  so  broad  a  range  I  am  missing  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion.  The  intention  may  have  been  to  consider  a  par- 
ticular mental  faculty  in  a  strictly  psychologic  way  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  method  of  its  cultivation  after  a  purely  subjective 
fashion.  In  fact,  an  excellent  critic  to  whom  I  have  read  this 
paper  insists  that,  while  I  introduce  a  number  of  interesting 
topics,  there  is  nothing  in  it  about  the  imagination.  If  that  is 
so,  you  will  have  to  reconcile  yourselves  to  the  loss  of  a  half 
hour,  after  which  you  can  proceed  to  the  real  business  of  the 
meeting.  The  view  I  have  taken  opens  various  forms  of  culture, 
which  I  shall  indicate  a  little  later  in  an  objective,  concrete,  and 
somewhat  desultory  manner. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  if  imagination  is  what  I  have  suggested, 
that  the  object  of  training  it  must  be  something  other  than 
utility,  something  more  than  fitness  for  a  bread-winning  pursuit 
or  profession.  While  I  would  not  imply  that  the  idealizing 
power  is  unimportant  to  success  in  a  pursuit,  still  a  different  and 
higher  object  is  in  view,  an  object,  indeed,  to  which  success  in 
occupation  is,  or  should  be,  a  means.     The  object,  or  at  least  a 
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principal  object,  is  enjoyment,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  one 
is  capable.  If  the  word  enjoyment  seems  too  suggestive  of  the 
selfishness  of  pleasurable  sensations,  I  am  quite  willing  you 
should  substitute  the  enrichment,  the  fullness,  the  nobility,  the 
beauty  of  life.  Although  these  terms  in  themselves  are  vague, 
yet  in  contrast  with  utility  they  are  sufficiently  definite.  My 
own  preference,  however,  is  for  enjoyment,  for  the  true  eudemon- 
ism.  A  man  may  find  enjoyment  in  his  money  or  professional 
success,  but  a  true  man  —  and  how  sig^nificant  the  expression  is 
— should  enjoy  himself,  and  not  merely  the  thing  he  has  wrought, 
vrhich  is  external  to  himself.  A  man's  life  should  not  be  summed 
up  in  delving,  casting  accounts,  building  railroads,  pleading 
cases,  or  in  teaching  others  to  do  those  things.  A  man  of  cul- 
ture has  enjoyment  in  himself.  True  enjoyment,  or  if  you 
please,  fullness  and  completion,  is  in  the  satisfaction  of  those 
powers  which  can  be  satisfied  only  from  the  open  sources.  Man 
is  all  the  time  an  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  being,  and  part 
of  the  time  an  intellectual  being.  A  full  life  demands  literature, 
art,  moral  and  religious  ideals.  A  man,  it  is  often  said,  should 
be  above  his  pursuit;  but  above  a  pursuit  is  no  elevated  vacuum, 
and,  if  there  were,  one  could  not  live  in  it.  To  be  above  a  pur- 
suit one  must  be  enriched  with  the  mental  and  spiritual  creations 
of  imagination  and  with  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Acquaintance 
with  the  best  literature,  with  art,  with  great  and  good  charac- 
ters, with  the  truths,  ideals,  and  duties  of  religion,  is  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  and  fullness  of  life,  or  at  least  acquaintance 
with  some  of  those  sources  which  furnish  the  human  ideal  of 
perfection  and  beauty. 

Think  now  of  the  men  you  meet,  professional  and  business 
men,  that  are  graduates  of  colleges.  Are  they  interesting  in 
conversation  ?  Yes,  on  their  lines  of  affairs,  of  occupation,  of 
politics.  The  lawyer  can  talk  well  about  cases  he  has  tried ;  the 
doctor  about  cures  and  operations ;  the  manufacturer  about 
methods  and  markets.  Yet  few  of  them  have  acquaintance  with 
literature,  music,  or  art.  Their  principal  reading  is  the  news- 
paper and  the  books  of  their  professions.     There  are,  of  course^ 
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marked  exceptions,  but  nearly  all  of  them  talk  shop —  the  dullest 
kind  of  talk.  The  demands  of  work,  they  say,  leave  no  time 
for  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe 
that.  They  find  time  for  clubs,  and,  while  they  do  nothing  bad 
at  the  clubs,  they  do  nothing  that  promotes  culture.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  agreeable  men  to  fill  half  the  seats  at  a  dinner  table ; 
in  fact,  it  is  usually  impossible,  and  any  male  creature  that  wears 
evening  dress  and  eats  with  his  fork  is  received  to  make  the 
quota.  In  American  cities  and  summer  resorts  society  is,  to  so 
great  a  degree,  a  fashionable,  a  frivolous,  and  a  dull  function 
that  cultivated  men  avoid  such  a  waste  of  time  and  strength.  It 
may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  men  one  meets  in  society  are 
uninteresting  because  the  interesting  men  do  not  appear.  Yet 
the  men  who  do  appear  are  graduates  of  colleges  for  the  most 
part,  but  destitute  of  culture. 

Lest  this  example  should  not  seem  conclusive,  let  me  take 
another:  A  cultivated  clergyman  in  a  New  England  city  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  tells  me  that  there  are  only  three 
men  in  the  place  who  stimulate  him,  and  that  two  of  them  are 
clergymen,  yet  that  there  are  nineteen  college  graduates  in  his 
own  congregation. 

On  public  occasions  other  than  political  and  commercial, 
when  an  interest  of  education,  literature,  or  philanthropy  is  to 
be  promoted,  who  are  the  speakers  ?  Clergymen.  In  a  college 
town  or  in  a  city  near  a  university  a  professor  is  brought  for- 
ward, but  in  other  towns  reliance  is  placed,  not  on  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, educated  business  men,  but  on  preachers.  Life  is  so 
narrowed  to  the  utilitarian,  especially  the  commercial,  that  little 
room  is  made  for  intellectual,  aesthetic,  educational,  moral,  and 
religious  interests. 

How  many  educated  men  know  or  care  anything  about 
music  ?  The  majority  of  attendants  on  musical  entertainments 
are  women,  and  the  minority  is  made  up  largely  of  professional 
musicians,  young  students  of  music,  and  critics.  We  leave 
music,  art,  and  literature  to  the  women,  showing  that  we  are 
barren  on  those  sides  which  comprise  so  much  of  the  enjoyment 
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and  enrichment  of  life.  In  comparison  with  educated  Germans, 
we  suffer  in  this  respect.  They  have  their  defects  and  limita- 
tions, but  they  have  aesthetic  appreciation  and  enjoyment.  They 
love  good  music.  They  are  constant  attendants  on  concerts  and 
operas.  Small  towns  have  good  orchestras  that  render  classical 
compositions  which,  not  only  to  university  men,  but  to  the 
people  generally,  are  a  delightful  and  indispensable  part  of  life. 
Beer  and  music  are  washed  down  together,  but  it  is  one  mug  of 
beer  to  an  overture  or  symphony.  The  beer  is  a  concomitant 
also  of  the  social,  for  the  German  takes  his  family  with  him  to 
the  Concert-Saal  and  finds  the  families  of  his  neighbors  at  the 
tables  about  him.  While  the  musical  public  of  this  country  has 
in  recent  years  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  improving  in 
taste,  there  is  still  a  marked  contrast  between  Europeans  and 
Americans.  A  similar  contrast  exists,  although  not  in  so 
marked  a  degree,  in  respect  to  art  and  literature.  The  Germans 
have  something  we  do  not  have.  That  something  is  on  the 
lines  of  imagination.  They  are  more  aesthetic,  more  ideal  than 
we.  An  American  is  a  practical  man,  a  shrewd  man,  an  enter- 
prising man.  Many  a  German  is  ein  innerlicher  Mann,  ein  geister- 
licher  Mann,  I  need  not  linger  to  observe  that  I  am  not  speaking 
of  every  American  nor  of  every  German.  I  do  not  know  that 
Germans  are  more  interesting  than  Americans,  but  they  have 
more  interests  which  are  above  the  utilitarian. 

I  am  suggesting  a  not  inaccurate  picture  of  American  society 
and  culture.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be 
corrected.  There  is  success  in  pursuits.  There  are  able  law- 
yers, skillful  physicians,  enterprising  manufacturers,  sagacious 
politicians  ;  but  that  which  raises  a  man  above  his  pursuit,  that 
which  makes  life  worth  living  is  not  well  provided.  What  is  it 
besides  the  utilitarian  that  men  should  have  for  the  enjoyment, 
the  enrichment,  the  idealizing  of  life  ?  We  can  more  easily 
determine  what  can  be  done  in  school  and  college  if  we  first 
recognize  the  needs  which  are  life-long,  so  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
repetition  later,  I  briefly  indicate  some  of  these  needs. 

Literature,  the  best  literature  of  one's  own  language,  if  no 
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more,  is  the  principal  source  of  culture  for  ministering  to  the 
imagination.  A  taste  for  poetry,  fiction,  essays,  and  history 
enriches  and  idealizes  life.  A  half  hour  with  Shakespeare  trans- 
ports the  reader  into  another  world,  the  world  of  deep  sentiments, 
of  the  strong  passions  and  high  aspirations  of  humanity,  the 
world  of  the  ideal.  It  is  the  half  hour  of  one's  intellectual  devo- 
tions, refreshing  the  mind  as  prayer  refreshes  the  spirit.  The 
lawyer  or  man  of  business  who  knows  his  Browning,  Fitzgerald, 
Emerson,  is  raised  above  the  sordid  to  the  ideal.  All  educated 
men,  and  many  who  are  not  educated  in  the  schools,  may  have 
the  enjoyment  of  literature,  for  it  makes  a  universal  appeal. 

The  aesthetic  arts  —  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
music  —  are  not  as  generally  appreciated,  for  there  is  greater  dif- 
ference of  endowment  than  in  respect  to  literature.  Yet  more 
people  than  we  suppose  are  capable  of  enjoying  and  even  render- 
ing music  (as  I  shall  suggest  when  we  finally  consider  courses  of 
,  study  in  college) ,  and  music  is  one  of  the  most  available  means 
of  aesthetic  enjoyment.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
are  not  so  accessible  as  literature  and  music,  but  foreign  travel 
enables  one  to  enjoy  them,  and  in  our  large  cities  there  are  now 
very  good  collections.  The  love  of  pictures  is  almost  universal. 
When  a  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  is  opened  at  the  South  End 
in  Boston,  throngs  of  manual  laborers  take  the  trouble  to  pro- 
cure tickets,  and  comply  with  the  request  to  indicate  preferences, 
the  best  pictures  always  having  a  majority  of  votes.  Wealthy 
men  that  collect  fine  paintings  become  more  interested  in  pic- 
tures than  in  business.  In  fact,  almost  any  avocation  which  is 
intellectual,  artistic,  scientific,  or  literary  elevates  and  idealizes. 

The  moral  and  religious  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Moral- 
ity is  the  human  ideal  of  character.  Religion  is  the  divine  ideal 
of  perfection.  The  moral  ideal  is  found  in  life  more  than  in 
books.  So  is  religion.  Yet  every  great  religion  is  a  book-reli- 
gion. Christianity  has  its  Bible.  The  English  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  the  best  literature  of  the  language.  For  multitudes 
of  people  familiarity  with  it  raises  life  above  the  commonplace 
into  the  ideal.     The  church,  with  its  preaching  and  its  religious 
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activities,  is  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  as  truly  as  it  is  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  the  people.  The  Bible  and  Bunyan  have 
furnished  the  Puritan  stock  with  no  mean  culture.  But  there 
are  many  graduates  of  colleges,  a  majority,  I  fancy,  who  have 
never  read  a  tenth  part  of  the  Bible,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  his- 
tory, poetry,  prophecy,  and  doctrine,  who  know  it  only  from 
chapters  and  texts  heard  in  church.  Some  of  the  best  literature 
is  partly  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Bible. 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Browning,  Emerson  are  felicitous  in  allu- 
.sions  to  Scripture.  To  be  sure,  many  expressions  of  the  Bible 
have  passed  into  current  speech,  yet  one  should  be  saturated 
with  it  to  appreciate  the  best  literature.  If  the  Bible  as  litera- 
ture is  important  in  promoting  culture,  how  much  more  in  pre- 
senting the  ideal  of  character,  the  conception  of  society,  and 
the  vision  of  God. 

The  mode  of  training  the  imagination  has  been  indicated 
more  by  suggestion  and  illustration  than  by  definition  and  argu- 
ment, and  I  might  proceed  at  length  on  the  lines  that  have  been 
traced.  But  the  time  that  remains  must  be  devoted  to  the 
inquiry.  What  can  be  done  in  school  and  college  to  promote  this 
object  ? 

To  see  what  is  needed  is  half  the  battle.  If  the  importance 
of  training  the  imagination,  that  is,  of  cultivating  the  ideal,  is 
recognized,  a  way  of  culture  will  be  found.  The  sources  can  at 
least  be  opened,  the  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious 
ideals  can  be  held  up,  and  so  imagination  can  be  awakened,  or 
rather,  reawakened,  and  developed.  Many  of  the  boys  come 
from  the  public  schools.  The  total  result  of  a  common-school 
education,  according  to  my  observation,  is  deadening  of  interest 
in  study.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  is  as  arid  as  the  desert 
of  Sahara,  and  in  all  studies  method  seems  more  important  than 
object.  At  the  end,  not  one  in  fifty  has  any  taste  for  reading 
or  any  incentive  to  further  study.  Child  and  adolescent  psy- 
chology (as  yet  ill-digested),  imposes  the  task  of  teaching,  not 
actual  but  theoretic  children,  the  only  point  at  which  imagina- 
tion has  unrestricted  play.     Upon  the  youths  who  have  thus 
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suffered,  you  must  work  the  miracle  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind 
and  hearing  to  the  deaf.  Your  schools  and  colleges  teach 
classics,  mathematics,  English,  history,  science,  philosophy,  and 
political  economy.  Some  of  those  disciplines,  perhaps  all  of 
them,  are  well  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  imagination,  for 
even  mathematics  has  an  ideal  side  in  perfection  of  line  and 
form.  Certain  studies  distinctively  aesthetic  might  well  be 
added,  as  I  shall  suggest  in  a  moment,  but  reliance  must  be 
placed  chiefly  on  the  existing  curriculum. 

There  is  a  way  of  teaching  language,  science,  history,  and 
literature  which  promotes,  and  a  way  of  teaching  which  deadens 
imagination.  Study  of  a  language  may  have  either  result. 
Language  is  recorded  life.  When  only  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture is  mastered,  it  is  a  dry  skeleton ;  when  the  life  it  embodies 
is  appreciated,  it  breathes  and  palpitates. 

The  history  of  Greece,  with  its  heroes,  its  art,  its  poetry,  its 
ethics  and  philosophy  may  be  made  no  more  interesting  than  a 
railway  time  table,  or  may  vivify  a  noble  and  beautiful  ideal 
which  appeals  mightily  to  the  imagination.  Burne-Jones 
acknowledged  vast  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Pnnce  Lee,  the  head  of 
the  King  Edward's  School,  for  revealing  the  beauty  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. **I  might  say,"  he  once  remarked,  "that  I  swam  right 
into  that  deep  wonderful  sea  of  Greek  literature  and  pagan 
mythology :  and  just  as  I  have  never  forgotten  my  first  visit  to 
France,  which  gave  me  a  sense  of  the  poetry  of  background,  or 
my  first  visit  to  Siena,  where  I  found  my  spiritual  ancestry  in 
art,  so  I  never  can  forget  my  introduction  to  the  beautiful  pagan 
mythology  and  lovely  legends  and  literature  of  Greece." 

English  literature  is  the  best  means  of  training  the  imagina- 
tion of  English  speaking  students.  Fortunately  there  is  a  revival 
of  interest  in  its  value  for  culture,  a  revival  which  has  great 
promise.  But  the  very  fact  of  revival  indicates  a  strange  neg- 
lect. To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  rather  tu/n  a  bright  boy  loose 
in  a  good  library  and  take  the  chances  than  limit  him  to  the 
English  courses  in  some  of  the  colleges.  Let  me  give  you  a  bit 
of  experience.     A  few  years  ago  I  found  that  some  of  the  stu- 
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dents  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  modern  English  poetry,  that  they  knew  little  Tennyson  and 
less  Browning.  I  proposed  a  club  for  the  study  of  theology  in 
literature.  On  Monday  evenings  those  members  of  the  Middle 
Class  who  were  so  disposed,  and  all  were  disposed,  came  to  my 
house.  Each  evening  one  read  an  extended  paper  on  certain 
poems  or  romances  and  afterwards  there  was  free  discussion 
We  spent  four  evenings  on  Tennyson,  four  on  Browning,  two  on 
Hawthorne,  and  so  on,  studying  Emerson,  Shelley,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Kipling  and  others.  Enthusiastic  interest  has  been 
shown  every  year  and  to  some  of  the  men  the  literature  was  a 
complete  revelation.  They  knew  something  adout  English  writ- 
ers, especially  early  writers,  but  had  not  really  heard  the  mes- 
sage of  contemporary  authors.  They  all  declare  that  these 
studies  are  of  more  value  than  any  course  in  the  theological  cur 
riculum.  Now  the  majority  of  these  men  are  recent  graduates 
of  New  England  colleges,  and  all  of  them,  as  might  be  expected 
of  students  intending  to  be  preachers,  had  taken  the  classical, 
not  one  of  them  the  scientific  course.  While  I  would  not  gen- 
eralize too  broadly  from  a  few  cases,  yet  since  Andover  men  are 
by  no  means  below  the  average  of  college  graduates,  and  since 
seven  years  repeat  substantially  the  same  story,  the  experiment 
is  significant  as  a  commentary  on  the  teaching  of  English  in 
colleges.  In  fairness  I  ought  to  add  that  in  every  class  are  some 
men  who  know  and  love  English  poetry,  and  that  each  year  their 
number  increases.  There  has  also  been  an  evolution,  as  it  were, 
from  year  to  year,  a  clearer  discrimination,  a  wider  knowledge, 
a  deeper  appreciation,  showing,  perhaps,  that  in  the  last  seven- 
years  the  colleges  have  done  more  and  better  for  them. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  value  of  the  English  Bible  for 
the  imagination.  The.  Bible  is  not  so  sacred  as  religion  that  it 
may  not  be  studied  as  literature.  Why  should  not  the  sublime 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  the  devotional  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  the 
meditations  of  John,  the  theology  of  Paul,  the  parables  and  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  be  studied  as  carefully  as  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Horace,  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  ?     Yet  the  col- 
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leges,  at  most,  provide  instruction  in  the  original  tongues  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  make  the 
Bible  part  of  the  English  course.  The  public  schools  are  neces- 
sarily debarred  from  teaching  the  Bible,  but  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  are  not. 

The  essentials  of  education,  after  all,  are  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  real  reading  of  authors  and  not  merely  learning  something 
about  them,  with  much  writing  to  form  a  style  and  to  train  the 
imagination.  A  critic  of  Stevenson  maintains  that  he  was  a 
clever  imitator  of  other  writers,  that  he  merely  wrote  in  the  style 
of  various  authors.  If  that  is  so,  the  imitation  in  most  cases  is 
better  than  the  original.  But  it  would  be  a  fine  discipline  for 
students  to  compose  themes  in  the  style  of  certain  writers,  for 
it  would  involve  a  careful  study  of  those  writers  to  the  points  of 
familiarity,  yet  I  never  heard  of  such  an  exercise  in  the  English 
department.  I  have  said  more,  perhaps,  than  I  should  say  about 
English  literature  since  there  is  to  be  an  address  or  paper  directly 
on  that  particular  subject.  For  a  similar  reason  I  have  refrained 
altogether  from  suggestions  concerning  scientific  studies  and  the 
observation  and  love  of  nature.  My  meaning  in  these  hints  is 
that  the  existing  curriculum  need  not  be  radically  changed,  for 
it  embraces  disciplines  which  train  imagination,  but  that  they 
should  be  studied  in  such  ways  that  the  mechanism  of  history, 
literature,  and  classics  shall  not  crush  the  ideal. 

Certain  additions  to  the  course  are  desirable,  however,  espe- 
cially on  aesthetic  lines,  in  appreciation  of  music,  the  fine  arts 
and  the  drama.  All  educated  men,  save  the  few  that  are  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils,  should  have  a  degree  of  musi- 
cal culture.  Music  has  had  a  wonderful  evolution  in  the  modern 
period.  The  classical  music  of  Germany,  Italy  and  France  is  a 
creation  of  the  last  150  years.  It  is  the  possession  of  the  world 
for  it  speaks  a  universal  language.  But  the  pleasure  it  affords  is 
small  part  of  the  enjoyment  and  smaller  part  of  the  education 
of  Americans,  although  it  might  be  cultivated,  at  least  for 
knowledge  and  appreciation  by  many  who  consider  themselves 
unmusical.  The  present  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools 
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of  New  York  city,  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  formed  a  few  years  ago 
classes  for  teaching  music  to  working  people.  A  large  chorus 
was  organized,  each  member  paying  a  small  fee.  It  meets  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  the  only  free  time  of  most  of  the  members, 
who  give  up  harbor  excursions  and  other  entertainments  for 
the  rehearsals.  As  many  as  four  thousand  have  belonged  to 
it,  and  there  is  a  trained  chorus  of  one  thousand  voices.  The 
difficult  music  of  the  Messiah  and  other  oratorios  is  rendered 
without  the  aid  of  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  rehearsals 
and  concerts  are  the  chief  interest  of  the  members.  They  have 
the  opportunity  of  attending  philharmonic  concerts  at  half  rates 
and  every  winter  as  many  as  five  hundred  seats  are  taken.  These 
people  will  now  listen  to  the  best  music  only.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  the  meaning  of  all  this,  as  a  pleasure  in  itself,  as 
refining  taste  and  character  and  as  affording  pure  social  enjoy- 
ment. Is  not  music  needed  as  much  by  educated  men  and 
women  ?  A  boy  or  girl  who  learns  to  sing  well  or  to  play  on 
an  instrument  not  only  acquires  some  skill  of  performance  but 
gains  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  great  musical  creations 
which  appeal  to  the  imagination.  And  yet  till  lately  it  has 
been  considered  effeminate  for  a  boy  to  play  the  piano. 

What  now  is  done  and  what  should  be  done  in  school  and  col- 
lege ?  In  some  of  the  universities  are  chairs  of  music  occupied 
by  accomplished  musicians.  The  instruction  is  on  the  model  of 
English  universities.  At  Oxford  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Music  are  given  (called  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc). 
The  students  are  young  men  preparing  themselves  to  be  choir- 
masters and  organists  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  consider- 
able number,  therefore,  take  the  musical  courses.  Here  there 
is  no  such  demand  for  musicians  that  are  university  men,  and  so 
only  a  handful  study  music.  There  is  no  provision  for  the 
musical  culture  of  the  body  of  students,  except  occasional  con- 
certs.* There  should  be,  I  think,  lectures  with  illustrations  on 
the  composers  and  their  works  so  that  there  may  be  intelligent 
appreciation  in  listening  to  classical  compositions.  There  should 
be  lectures  on  the  influence  of  music  in  civilization  and  culture. 
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Choruses  might  be  formed,  for  everybody  that  can  sing  at  all 
likes  to  sing  a  part.  I  think  there  would  be  large  musical  asso- 
ciations in  every  college  if  the  proper  conditions  were  provided. 
I  am,  perhaps,  saying  too  much  on  this  subject,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  both  important  and  neglected.  In  primary  schools  and 
onwards  more  attention  should  be  given  to  music.  If  there 
must  be  a  second  session  daily  it  should  be  devoted  to  music, 
gymnastics,  dancing  and  games,  and  the  everlasting  books 
should  be  shut  up  in  the  desks.  As  it  is,  there  are  a  few  trivial 
songs  about  the  birds  and  trees,  a  few  mechanical  hymns,  and 
**  My  country,  'tis  of  thee."  Nor  is  it  much  better  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges. 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  provide  culture  in  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  from  lack  of  material.  Yet  there  is  so  much  inex- 
pensive reproduction  in  photographs  and  casts  that  knowledge 
and  taste  can  be  cultivated  under  adequate  instruction. 

The  drama  cannot  well  be  made  part  of  the  curriculum 
except  as  literature.  But  theatrical  representations  of  a  high 
order  are  much  to  be  desired  as  part  of  education.  How  eager 
students  are  to  produce,  not  only  farces,  but  good  comedies  and 
tragedies,  modern  and  ancient.  I  fancy  that  some  students  have 
learned  more  of  Greek  or  French  literature  from  representing 
characters  in  the  Edipus  or  Athalie  than  from  all  the  pre- 
scribed study  in  those  languages.  The  stage  is  an  educator  and 
is  so  regarded  in  Europe.  In  large  cities  plays  are  given  for 
the  schools  with  the  happiest  results.  Here  is  an  account  of  an 
arrangement  in  Hamburg  last  winter  : 

The  conception  of  the  stage  as  an  educational  agency,  which  has  been 
quite  general  in  Germany  since  the  time  of  Schiller,  has  in  recent  years  pro- 
duced practical  results  in  the  shape  of  representations  for  the  special  benefit 
of  pupils  of  the  common  schools.  At  Hamburg  eight  thousand  children  were 
three  times  (in  January,  February,  and  March)  taken  to  the  Stadt-Theater, 
where  such  plays  as  "  William  Tell,"  **The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "  Minna 
von  Barnhelm  "  were  given  with  an  excellent  assignment  of  parts.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  house  being  two  thousand,  each  play  had  to  be  given  four  times. 
The  price  of  admission  had  been  put  at  six  cents,  and  when  it  was  found  thai 
some  children  could  not  afford  even  this  small  amount,  they  were  provided 
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with  tickets  at  the  expense  of  beneficent  citizens.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  Hamburg  Jugend-  Warte  the  favorable  expressions  of  teachers  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  these  entertainments  upon  their  pupils  ;  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  them  :  '*  The  school  representations  are 
an  educational  instrument  of  the  first  rank."  At  Leipzig  and  Breslau,  and 
probably  in  other  cities,  similar  advantages  are  offered  to  the  pupils  of  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Volksschulent  though  not  on  as  generous  a  scale  as  at 
Hamburg. 

Prince  Kropotkin  relates  that  when  a  child  he  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  witness  the  very  best  plays  given  in  Moscow,  and 
that  afterwards  he  and  his  brother  represented  them  at  home 
with  the  assistance  of  the  servants.  He  says  that  his  taste  in 
dramatic  art  was  formed  in  that  way  and  adds,  "  this  makes  me 
think  that  parents  who  wish  to  develop  artistic  taste  in  their 
children  ought  to  take  them  occasionally  to  really  well -acted 
good  plays  instead  of  feeding  them  on  a  profusion  of  so-called 
*  children's  pantomimes." 

Professor  Wundt  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  art, 
especially  poetry  and  the  drama,  idealizes  the  work  of  life,  that, 
as  the  play  of  children  imitates  the  pursuits  in  which  they  will 
some  day  engage,  so  the  drama,  significantly  called  the  play, 
idealizes  the  pleasurable  element  of  work.  "Modern,  art,"  he 
says,  "has  found  a  moral  and  aesthetic  value  in  every  form  of 
earnest  discharge  of  duty,  and,  itself  the  result  of  a  changed  view 
of  life,  has  thus  helped,  on  its  part,  to  extend  and  establish  the 
new  order.  For  the  artistic  exaltation  of  thei  tastes  of  life  is 
of  infinitely  greater  service  than  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
practical  import  to  awaken  a  sympathetic  interest  in  others'  lives 
and  to  enhance  the  value  set  upon  human  labor  as  such.  Art 
has  gradually  taken  to  itself  every  department  of  life,  so  that 
the  most  potent  of  the  arts — epic  and  dramatic  poetry  and 
various  branches  of  the  plastic  arts  —  have  now  made  the  work 
of  human  life,  in  all  its  manifold  forms,  their  special  subject 
for  its  beautifying  and  moralization." 

Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  cultivating  imagi- 
nation. Modern  as  well  as  ancient  and  mediaeval  art  and  poetry 
are  more  idealistic  than  realistic,  more  impressionistic  than  photo- 
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graphic.  The  English  school  of  artists  and  poets  represented 
by  Burne-Jones,  Morris,  Hunt,  Rossetti,  Ruskin  and  Tennyson, 
is  the  school  of  imagination.  The  revival  of  Mallory's  legends 
by  Tennyson  furnished  subjects  for  the  painters.  Burne -Jones's 
"Beguiling  of  Merlin,"  and  his  ''Tristram  and  Yseult"  are  as 
famous  as  his  classical  and  biblical  subjects.  Norse  mythology 
is  the  source  of  the  Wagnerian  cycle  of  operas.  Italian  art  is 
great  because  religion  supplied  subjects  which  appeal  deeply  to 
imagination.  The  art  and  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
range  through  the  realms  of  religious,  classical  and  Teutonic 
imagination.  All  this  creation  is  immediately  available  for  train- 
ing the  imagination  of  English  speaking  students. 

The  needed  additions,  then,  to  existing  courses  are  those 
studies  which  train  the  aesthetic  perceptions,  especially  music, 
the  fine  arts  and  the  drama,  and  studies  in  religion,  notably  the 
Bible  which  presents  the  religious  and  ethical  ideal.  If  these 
are  added,  and  if  classics,  literature  and  history  are  pursued  as 
disciplines  of  imagination,  the  many  sided  human  ideal  will  be 
presented. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  fathom  the  philosophy  of  those 
studies  in  their  relation  to  the  mind  and  to  one  another,  but 
only  to  set  forth  an  object  and  a  method.  A  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  might  have  been  taken.  I  might  have  shown  that 
the  constructive  should  have  a  larger  place  as  compared  with  the 
receptive.  In  e-very  study  there  should  be  cultivation  of  pro- 
ductive, originating,  creating  power.  That  is  manual  training 
in  public  schools,  the  laboratory  method  in  science,  the  seminar 
in  history,  and  original  composition  in  English.  Reception  in 
order  to  production  is  the  law  of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral  and 
religious  culture.  Imagination,  like  every  other  faculty,  is 
trained  by  original,  productive  effort,  and  I  have  therefore 
emphasized  the  literary  work  of  writing,  the  dramatic  work  of 
acting,  the  musical  work  of  singing  and  playing,  as  essential  to 
the  training  of  imagination. 

It  is  not  expected  that,  when  one  is  teaching  or  studying 
literature,  history,  the  aesthetic   arts  and   religion,   one  will  be 
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thinking  constantly  of  the  effect  on  imagination  any  more  than 
one  is  always  thinking  of  the  training  of  observation  in  studying 
natural  sciences,  or  of  reasoning  in  studying  mathematics.  The 
object  is  to  learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned  on  each  subject. 
But  the  selection  and  proportion  of  studies  should  be  determined 
with  a  view  to  the  training  of  both  imagination  and  understand- 
ing. Even  so,  teachers  are  more  important  than  curriculum. 
Students  that  have  been  intellectually  quickened  say  that  they 
are  indebted  to  this  or  that  professor  oftener  than  they  say  that 
they  owe  all  to  particular  studies.  The  man  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bench  and  not  the  book  in  his  hand  President  Garfield 
rightly  esteemed  a  liberal  education  at  Williamstown. 

Should  you  succeed  in  broadening,  deepening  and  vitalizing 
education,  so  that  the  real  and  the  ideal  meet  together,  so  that 
understanding  and  imagination  kiss  each  other,  following  gener- 
ations will  be  none  the  less  practical  and  all  the  more  happy 
and  noble. 

The  second  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Huber  Gray  Buehler, 
Master  in  English  at  the  Hotchkiss  School,  on 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  IMAGINATION  IN  THE  STUDY 
OF  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Huber  Gray  Buehler  :  There  is,  of  course,  no  call 
for  a  discussion  in  this  presence  of  the  question  whether  the 
study  of  literature  lends  itself  to  the  training  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  poet  is,  confessedly,  "of  imagination  all  compact;' 
his  imaginative  endowment  is  shared  by  the  novelist,  the  dram- 
atist, the  orator,  and  the  historian  :  and  the  reader  who,  guided 
by  the  printed  word,  understands  and  follows  the  creations  of 
these  imaginative  spirits,  who  rises  to  the  height  of  their  thought 
and  feeling,  and  who  participates  in  their  soul-attitudes,  must  do 
so  by  means  of  his  owi>  imagination,  which  is  thereby  exercised 
and  trained.  The  practical  question  before  us  is  one  of  pro- 
cedure. In  our  discussion  we  are  concerned,  not  that  we  shall 
try  to  train  the  imagination  through  literature,  but  that  our  try- 
ing shall  amount  to  something. 
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But  before  approaching  this  question  of  procedure,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  activity  of  the  imagination  is  not 
limited  to  the  creation  of  images  of  things  seen.  We  speak  of 
*'  the  eye  of  the  imagination,"  or  **  the  mind's  eye,*'  as  if  the  faculty 
in  question  had  to  do  only  with  objects  of  sight.  The  imagina- 
tion certainl}'  has  an  eye,  as  when  blind  Milton  wrote : 

"  To  confirm  his  words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords ;  .  .  .  .  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  Hell." 

The  eye,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  more  likely  to  receive 
general  and  adequate  cultivation  than  any  other  organ  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  visual  images,  drawn  by  the  imagination 
from  the  sense  of  sight,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  sharp  and 
vivid.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  imagination  has 
an  eye,  it  has  also  an  ear,  as  when  Tennyson  says : 

"  The  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 
Of  echoes,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more 
The  trumpet,  and  again  :  at  which  the  storm 
Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of  spears 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  they  closed 
In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points, 
And  thunder." 

It  has  also  a  tongue  to  taste  with,  as  when  Keats  tells  us  that 

Prospero 

"From  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd. 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrups,  tinct  with  cinnamon." 

And  it  has  a  nose  to  smell  with,  as  when  Milton  speaks  of 

♦'the  odorous  breath  of  morn,"  and  Shakespeare  tells  of  *' gloves 

as  sweet  as  damask  roses."     Finally,  imagination  makes  use  of 

sensations  of  touch,  as  when  Keats  says  that  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve 

"  The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold. " 

Such  products  of  the  imagination,  derived  from  the  senses  of 
hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell,  do  much  to  **  deceive  the  burthen 
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of  life."  The  person  whose  faculty  for  forming  them  is  weak 
does  not  have  his  imagination  normally  developed.  To  imagine 
only  those  things  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight,  is  to  **  resem- 
ble a  paralytic  who  has  lost  control  over  all  his  limbs  but  one/' 
Therefore  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  pupils  can  recall  the  sound 
of  a  rivulet  as  easily  as  its  appearance,  and  instantly  call  up,  at 
the  summons  of  imagination,  the  taste  of  its  water,  the  touch  of 
its  mossy  bank,  and  the  odor  of  the  flowers  growing  near.  Only 
when  the  pupil  can  do  this  is  he  capable  of  enjoying  literature 
to  the  utmost.     Take,  for  example,  the   following  lines   from 

Lowell  : 

"  We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  hou$e  hard  by ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 

Touch,  sound,  sight,  taste,  are  all  there,  and  odor  appears  a 
few  lines  below,  when  the  poet  speaks  of  **the  sulphurous  rifts 
of  passion  and  woe." 

But  I  pass  on  to  the  question  of  procedure.  How  shall  we 
train  the  imagination  by  means  of  literature?  The  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  a  consideration  (i)  of  the  choice  of 
material,  and  (2)  of  method.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of 
material,  there  is  fortunately  pretty  general  agreement.  Pub- 
lishers have  put  within  reach  of  all  schools  an  immense  mass  of 
literature  that,  by  common  consent,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  education.  In  selecting  from  this  material,  only  two 
cautions  seem   worthy   of  our  attention.     The  first  is  that  the 
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literature  chosen  for  study  should  not  employ  visual  images 
only.  School  reading  books  should  be  full  of  sound  and  odor, 
taste  and  feeling,  as  well  as  of  vision ;  so  that  when  the  pupil 
wakes  to  the  new  life  which  literature  opens  to  hini,  he  may 
exclaim,  like  Christopher  Sly, 

"  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak  ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours  and  I  feel  soft  things." 

The  other  caution  to  be  observed  in  selecting  literature  to 
stir  and  feed  the  imagination  of  youth,  is  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  choose  pieces  whose  images — whether  visual  or  not — 
are  in  some  sense  founded  on  and  related  to  the  reader's  experi- 
ence. An  example  of  a  different  choice  is  found,  I  think,  in  the 
selection  some  years  ago  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Byron's 
"Childe  Harold"  as  a  requirement  for  admission  to  one  of  our 
great  colleges.  The  beauty  and  power  of  that  bit  of  literature  are 
unquestioned :  but  it  consists  of  a  series  of  poetical  comments 
on  objects  that  for  the  most  part  are  familiar  only  to  those  who 
have  traveled  in  Italy  and  read  Italian  literature ;  and  the  poet's 
imagination,  playing  with  these  far  distant  objects,  requires  for 
the  interpretation  of  its  images  an  experience  outside  the  lives 
of  most  students.  The  images  are  not  within  the  reach  and 
comprehension  of  all  men,  but  are  intelligible  only  to  a  select 
few,  who  through  travel  and  previous  reading  have  received  a 
special  training  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem.  Just  as  a  per- 
son who  has  never  seen  a  hill  or  mountain  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  charm  to  the  eye  and  the  excitement  to  the  mind  which 
Alpine  scenery  imparts,  so  the  ordinary  American  boy  can  make 
little  of  **  Childe  Harold"  until  photographs  or  the  stereopticon, 
supplemented  by  some  cramming  of  history,  have  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  materials  with  which  Byron's  imagination  worked. 

But  when  the  question  of  selection  has  been  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  method  remains.  Supposing  that  the  books  for  study 
have  been  wisely  chosen,  how  shall  we  get  hold  of  the  pupil's 
imagination  and  make  it  follow  the  flight  of  the  author's  mind  ? 
With  some  pupils,  perhaps,  little  method  is  called  for.  Give  them 
the  books  to  read,  and  their  imagination  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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Little  pedagogical  help  is  needed,  for  instance,  by  such  boys  as 
Barriers  Sentimental  Tommy,  or  a  little  neighbor  of  mine,  whose 
imagination  is  so  audaciously  active  that  he  recently  told  his 
mother  he  had  had  ''siich  a  good  time  playing  whist  with  God  ! " 
But  not  all  children  are  thus  gifted.  With  many  the  imagina- 
tion is  dull  and  sluggish,  and  needs  to  be  stirred,  aroused,  stimu- 
lated, led.  How  shall  we  do  this  ?  How  shall  we  make  such 
pupils  see  with  the  author's  eyes,  hear  with  his  ears,  feel  with  his 
touch  ?  The  common  danger  is  that  reading  only  with  the 
bodily  eyes  they  will  see  only  the  printed  words,  not  the  ideas 
which  they  represent,  and  thus  will  walk  through  the  galleries 
of  the  poet's  mind,  without  stopping  to  see  the  pictures  hung 
there.  How  shall  we  prevent  this  ?  I  suggest  two  methods  of 
procedure. 

The  first  belongs  to  the  early  stages  of  literature  work,  and 
deals  only  with  the  visual  imagination.  It  is  to  encourage,  or, 
if  you  will,  require  pupils  to  express  in  art  forms  that  which  they 
are  reading  about.  By  expressing  it  in  art  forms  I  mean  draw- 
ing it  with  crayon,  colors,  or  pencil,  modeling  it  in  sand  or  clay, 
or  making  it  with  knife  and  hammer.  The  principle  underlying 
this  suggestion  is  that  before  mental  images  can  be  expressed 
with  crayon,  clay,  or  tools,  they  must  become  definite  and  clear. 
A  boy  can  talk  about  what  he  sees  dimly  and  vaguely ;  he  can 
draw  or  model  only  what  he  sees  clearly.  Require  him  to  express 
his  vague  image  in  tangible  form,  and  he  will  discover  itsimper 
fections,  and  go  back  to  his  author  with  greater  interest  and 
wide  open  eyes.  Working  under  this  method,  children  who  are 
reading  **  Robinson  Crusoe  "will  perhaps  make  the  famous  island 
out  of  sand.  At  first  it  will  be  desolate  and  uninhabited,  but 
when  the  shipwreck  is  reached,  Crusoe  will  appear,  perhaps,  as  a 
little  tin  figure.  After  building  his  hut  and  leading  for  a  while  his 
solitary  life,  he  will  be  joined  by  Friday,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  island  life.  Boys  reading  the  Iliad  in  English  will  construct 
Homeric  weapons  and  draw  Homeric  scenes.  In  a  New  York 
school,  children  who  are  reading  •'  Hiawatha,"  construct  forest 
and  wigwams  in  a  corner  of  the  schoolroom,  which  is  reserved 
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for  the  purpose,  and  people  these  with  the  characters  in  the 
poem,  to  whom  they  nod  in  friendly  recognition  when  they  read 
aloud  about  them.  In  another  school  of  my  acquaintance,  a 
class  of  girls  who  were  beginning  Milton's  "Comus**  were 
recently  told  to  draw  something  they  had  read  about  in  the 
lesson.  Two  girls  sketched  the  "drear  wood;"  another  chose 
one  of  Comus's  transformed  monsters ;  another  caught  the 
expression  "  Stygian  darkness"  and  illustrated  it  with  a  drawing 
of  the  river  Styx:  another  could  picture  nothing  but  Neptune's 
trident. 

The  other  method  of  procedure  belongs  to  all  stages  of  the 
study  of  literature,  and  has  to  do  with  images  of  sound,  touch, 
taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  of  sight.  It  is  simply  the  method  of 
judicious  questioning.  The  aim  of  this  questioning  should  be  to 
lay  bare  the  images  in  the  pupil's  mind,  in  order  that  if  these  be 
vague  or  incorrect,  they  may  be  made  vivid  and  true.  Some- 
times the  revelations  are  startling.  The  other  day,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  are  ambrosial  locks  ?  "  a  pupil  said,  '*  sweet- 
smelling  locks,"  whereupon  another  pupil  remarked  with  disgust 
that  for  her  part  she  hated  hair  oil !  Regarding  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  the  material  is  so  multitudinous  and  varied 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  definite  suggestions ;  and  perhaps  this 
is  not  necessary.  Mastery  of  the  art  of  questioning  may  be 
taken  for  granted  among  successful  teachers.  Therefore  I  sim- 
ply remark  that  experience  has  led  us  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
having  some  questions  printed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
when  the  lesson  is  assigned.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
stimulates  mental  activity  while  the  lesson  is  preparing,  gives 
the  pupil  time  to  think,  brings  him  to  the  class  room  in  a  recep- 
tive mood,  and,  by  relieving  the  recitation  period  of  much  ques- 
tioning and  waiting  for  answers,  increases  the  opportunity  for 
real  instruction. 

These  two  methods  —  expression  in  forms  of  art,  and  wise 
questioning  —  must  be  our  main  reliance  in  training  dull  imagina- 
tions through  the  study  of  literature.  But  before  I  close  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  say  that  we  have  found  the  stercopticon  to  be 
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a.  most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  Passing 
by  the  obvious  and  more  common  uses  of  the  lantern,  I  mention 
two  that  bear  directly  on  the  education  of  the  imaging  power. 
The  first  is  the  employment  of  the  stereopticon  to  furnish  the 
student  with  the  materials  used  by  the  author's  imagination. 
Boys  take  a  keen  interest  in  Irving*s  "Alhambra**  after  they 
have  heard  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  *'  Red  Castle'*  itself;  they 
grasp  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake" 
much  more  firmly  after  they  have  viewed  on  the  screen  the 
scenery  of  the  Scottish  lakes  ;  Addison's  and  Irving's  papers  on 
Westminster  Abbey  have  for  them  meaning  and  beauty  only 
after  they  have  seen  pictures  of  the  famous  church  and  its 
tombs;  George  Eliot's  "Romola"  gains  immensely  when  the 
stereopticon  has  made  Florence  a  real  city  to  the  mind  of  the 
boy. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  lantern  can  be  used  in  the 
training  of  the  imagination  is,  after  a  class  has  read  such  litera 
tureas  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  or  "The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," to  throw  on  the  screen  Hugh  Thomson's  illustrations  of 
the  former,  and  Dore's  illustrations  of  the  latter,  and  then  invite 
the  class  to  compare  their  own  imaginings,  formed  from  the 
reading  of  the  text,  with  those  of  the  illustrators.  Never  yet 
have  I  found  a  class  that  did  not  infinitely  prefer  the  word 
pictures  of  Addison  and  Coleridge,  and  criticise  intelligently  the 
interpretations  by  Dore  and  Thomson. 

Such  are  a  few  suggestions  on  a  vast  subject.  In  conclusion 
let  it  be  said  that  our  success  in  arousing  interest  in  literature, 
and  love  for  it,  will  be  commensurate  with  our  success  in  arous- 
ing the  imagination  of  our  pupils.  Great  authors  dwell  with  an 
absorbed  and  controlling  enthusiasm  in  a  world  of  images  which 
their  imagination  summons  or  creates ;  and  love  of  reading  is 
little  else  than  passion  for  this  same  image-world.  Before  our 
pupils  can  feel  this  passion  they  must  know  that  world. 

The  third  address  was  presented  by  Professor  John  M.  Tyler, 
of  Amherst  college,  on 
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THE    CULTURE    OF    THE     IMAGINATION   IN   THE   STUDY  OF 

SCIENCE. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  humiliation,  and  really  with 
reluctance,  that  I  come  before  this  audience  after  the  addresses 
to  which  you  have  just  listened.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you 
think  of  science,  or  the  scientific  man,  as  well  represented  by 
the  picture  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake  in  the  Interpreter's 
House  in  Pilgrim's  Progress.  You  have  had  the  imagination 
pictured  before  you  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  have  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  wings.  You  have  seen  her  as  a  great  goddess, 
walking  with  flowing  robes  over  Olympus,  or  Parnassus,  or  I 
know  not  just  what  mountain.  I  want  to  speak  of  imagination ; 
but  my  heroine,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  appear  either  with 
wings  or  in  flowing  robes.  She  is  what  we  call,  in  the  present 
day,  a  "work  lady,"  and  she  is  dressed  in  homespun,  and  she  is 
useful  even  more,  perhaps,  than  she  is  ornamental.  I  have  been 
trying,  ever  since  I  heard  the  opening  phrases  of  the  first  speaker, 
to  reach  up  my  poor  muck-rake  and  pull  down  a  golden  crown 
to  put  upon  her  head,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it,  and  so 
I  must  introduce  her  to  you,  as  she  is,  a  plain  helper  in  everyday 
work. 

''Imagination,"  says  Wundt,  "is  thought  by  means  of  images." 
The  material  or  food  for  thought  must  have  been  already  stored 
up  for  us  somewhere  in  the  mind,  is  represented  to  us  by  memory 
aided  by  association,  and  to  these  old  percepts  imagination  gives 
a  new  form  or  grouping. 

We  perceive  objects,  we  think  about  their  relations.  When 
we  recollect  an  object,  a  man  for  example,  we  very  likely  find 
that  certain  parts,  features,  or  characteristics  are  far  more  clearly 
represented  by  memory  than  others.  You  ask  me  if  I  remember 
A.  After  a  little  thought  I  answer ;  "he  was  the  little  man  with 
the  big  nose,  was  he  not  ?  "  When  A's  nose  has  once  emerged 
in  my  memory,  other  features  and  traits  follow  rapidly  until 
finally  I  have  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  his  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  structure.  Thus  far  there  has  been  memory  and 
association,  but  very  little,  if  any,  true  imagination. 
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But  we  have  seen  that  even  in  memory  objects  tend  to 
become  dissociated,  broken  up,  and  to  emerge  piecemeal,  so  to 
speak.  But  we  always  tend  to  dissociate  objects  by  fixing  our 
attention,  first  on  one  part  then  on  another.  As  A  sat  in  the 
class  room  his  nose  may  have  attracted  my  attention  earlier  and 
more  frequently  than  any  other  feature.  These  dissociated 
fragments  or  parts  are  the  material  with  which  imagination 
works. 

Imagination  combines  these  disjecta  membra  furnished  by 
memory,  association,  and  dissociation  or  analysis,  and  produces 
an  image  entirely  new  to  me,  which  may,  or  may  not,  correspond 
to  any  existing  objective  reality.  It  has  not  merely  reproduced, 
represented ;  it  is  productive,  constructive,  in  a  sense,  creative. 

When  we  think  about  an  object  we  are  tracing  its  real  or 
possible  relations,  trying  to  place  it  in  its  proper  setting  in 
regard  to  a  host  of  other  objects.  And  the  relations  or  setting 
of  an  object  can  be  viewed  from  almost  innumerable  different 
standpoints  with  widely  different  results. 

Finally,  imagination  is  pictorial  thought.  But  the  mind  can 
form  an  image  of  objects  never  perceived  by  the  eye.  I  can 
imagine  a  pain,  choral  music,  or  even  a  taste  or  an  odor;  in  a 
word,  anything  which  is  presented  by  the  senses.  I  cannot 
imagine  abstract  truth.  For  abstraction  has  removed  many  of 
the  details  on  which  the  picture  of  the  imagination  depends  for 
its  vividness. 

The  work  of  the  imagination  is,  therefore,  to  relate  or  com- 
bine by  means  of  mental  images  objects,  or  parts  of  objects, 
perceived  by  the  senses  and  represented  by  the  memory  aided  by 
association.  Our  question  is,  to  what  extent  does  science 
cultivate  or  require  such  a  function  ? 

We  notice  that  natural  science  deals  with  objects  perceived 
by  the  senses.  Furthermore,  the  first  task  of  the  scientist  is  to 
analyze  his  material  into  its  parts  or  elements.  The  biologist 
dissects,  the  chemist  analyzes,  the  physicist  traces  molecular 
structure  or  forces.  All  three  busy  themselves  with  the  relations 
of  these  parts,  elements,  or  forces,  and  recombine  them  in  new 
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and  different  relations.  And  the  relations  and  combinations  of 
these  material  objects  and  the  working  of  their  forces  are  emi- 
nently adapted  to  pictorial  representation.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  mental  power  better  suited  for  the  material  and  modes 
of  scientific  investigation.  Does  the  scientist  use  it,  or  ought 
he  to  do  so  ? 

Stanley  is  sailing  northward  on  an  unexplored  river.  He 
thinks  he  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  river  broadens  and 
sweeps  westward,  and  Stanley  sees  himself  crossing  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  African  continent  and  coming  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  recognize 
thus  early  his  position  in  a  vast,  unexplored  wilderness,  was  even 
more  a  feat  of  the  imagination  than  of  judgment. 

When  I  studied  geography  I  learned  to  bound  all  the  states 
and  territories.  I  committed  to  memory  the  names  of  all  capi- 
tals, principal  towns,  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  and  chief  products. 
When  a  river  or  mountain  chain  reached  the  boundary  of  the 
state,  it  disappeared,  to  reappear  at  a  later  date  as  if  by  magic, 
and  sometimes  under  a  new  name,  in  some  neighboring  state  or 
territory.  If  you  had  asked  me  how  to  go  from  Boston  to  Chi- 
cago, I  could  not  have  told  you ;  for,  while  I  had  been  studying 
Illinois,  then  one  of  the  western  states,  the  middle  states  had 
all  sunk  in  oblivion  and  left  only  a  blank.  I  was  like  the  New 
York  militia :  I  could  not  be  moved  out  of  the  state,  where  I 
belonged.  Now,  every  child  in  kindergarten  has  -journeyed  in 
his  imagination  all  over  the  world.  He  has  visited  the  capitals, 
climbed  the  mountains,  sailed  the  rivers,  explored  the  fields, 
mines,  and  forests.  He  likes  geography,  and  will  not  forget  it. 
Best  of  all,  it  is  of  some  use  to  him. 

Every  invention  is  as  much  a  work  of  the  imagination  as  of 
ingenuity.  Everybody  had  seen,  though  very  few  had  noticed, 
that  children's  shoes  wore  out  first  at  the  toes.  One  man  put  to 
himself  the  famous  question  solved  by  the  deacon  in  building 
his  one-horse  shay :  How  can  I  make  that  part  wear  as  long  as 
the  rest  ?  And  he  solved  it  by  imagining  various  caps  on  the 
toes  of  the  shoes.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  communed  with 
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himself  in  words,  saying:  Go  to  now,  let  us  imagine  various 
substances  on  the  toe  of  that  shoe.  He  used  his  imagination 
as  unpremeditatedly  as  a  shoemaker  picks  up  an  awl.  He 
finally  selected  copper  as  the  suitable  substance.  And  the  cop- 
per-toed shoe  brought  a  fortune  to  the  inventor  and  made  every- 
body wonder  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  himself.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  copper  toe  of  the  shoe  applies  equally  well,  though 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  to  Watt's  steam  engine,  the  Jacquard  loom, 
and  to  every  machine.  The  model  must  exist  and  work  in  the 
imagination  of  the  inventor  before  it.  can  be  even  drawn  on 
paper. 

The  geologist  investigates  a  world  never  seen  by  human 
eye.  He  sees  it  a  molten  globe,  then  covered  with  an  almost 
unbroken  and  shoreless  primeval  ocean.  He  sees  continents 
emerge,  and  grow,  and  take  their  definite  shape.  He  tells  us  of 
great  mountain  chains  rising  and  then  wearing  away  under  the 
denuding  power  of  water  and  ice.  The  palaeontologist  peoples 
this  globe  with  a  succession  of  strange  plants  and  animals,  and 
tells  you  of  their  structure  and  relations  and  modes  of  life. 
Take  away  imagination,  and  what  has  become  of  your  palaeon- 
tologist and  geologist  ? 

Turn  to  physics.  You  have  all,  I  suppose,  read  Mr.  TyndalTs 
lecture  on  the  *'  Use  and  Limit  of  Imagination  in  Science." 
You  remember  how  he  begins  by  describing  the  waves  produced 
by  a  pebble  falling  into  smooth  water.  From  these  he  proceeds 
to  waves  of  sound  and  light,  to  the  subjects  of  reflection  and 
refraction,  and  explains  the  blueness  of  the  sky  by  motes 
invisible  even  under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  He 
does  not  describe ;  he  paints.  It  is  a  panorama,  rather  than  a 
lecture.  You  see  the  ether  waves  reflected  or  bent  as  clearly  as 
you  have  ever  seen  an  ocean  wave  break  on  a  stony  beach. 

Perhaps  zoology  may  seem  to  afford  less  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  the  imagination.  Let  us  see :  The  student  is  studying  a 
very  prosaic  grasshopper.  He  observes  its  external  form  and 
structure  and  then  dissects  it.  He  studies  it  until  he  can  see  in 
his  imagination  a  transparent  model  of  the  whole  animal,  and  can 
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describe  the  relative  position  of  all  its  parts  as  seen  from  above, 
below,  or  in  section.  Then,  perhaps,  he  studies  its  physiology 
He  sees  the  nerve  wave  proceeding  to  the  nerve  center,  and 
thence  along  a  motor  nerve  to  start  the  microscopic  engines  in 
the  muscles.  He  watches  the  dissolving  of  food  in  the  intestine, 
observes  it  passing  out  into  the  blood  to  be  caught  by  the  whirl- 
pools of  the  individual  cells.  He  sees  the  waste  come  whirling 
out  again  to  be  cast  out  of  the  body.  And  yet  not  one  of  these 
processes  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense.  If  he  will  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  going  on  in  the  cell,  he  can  begin  to  understand 
the  processes  only  when  he  has  pictured  all  the  changes  in  his 
imagination.  When  we  question  him  about  any  structure  or 
process,  we  ask  him  not:  **  Do  you  know  or  understand?"  but, 
*•  Can't  you  see  ?*' 

But  the  student  wishes  to  know  the  anatomy  of  a  fly  or 
spider,  and  perhaps  he  has  no  time  to  dissect  these.  He  reads 
a  description  of  them,  notices  wherein  they  differ  from  the  grass- 
hopper, modifies  in  these  respects  the  model  already  formed  in 
his  mind,  and  thus  gains  a  picture  or  model  of  these  forms  also. 
He  makes  a  thorough  study  of  but  comparatively  few  forms,  and 
then  mentally  constructs  a  very  fair  representation  of  all  other 
animals  as  soon  as  he  has  heard  them  described  or  seen  pictures 
of  them. 

He  wishes  to  learn  how  the  grasshopper  develops  from  the 
egg.  He  studies  sections  of  the  successive  stages  under  the 
microscope  or  the  illustrations  of  monographs.  The  imagination 
combines  these  into  representations  of  the  successive  stages  and 
of  the  changes  from  one  to  another. 

Suppose  that  the  zoologist  had  to  memorize  descriptions  of 
all  these  forms  and  stages,  how  much  of  such  wordy  stuff  would 
the  memory  retain  ?  But  the  mind  affords  an  indefinite  wall- 
space  for  pictures.  It  never  wearies  of  them  or  allows  their 
essential  features  to  become  blurred  or  indistinct. 

When  we  notice  what  a  store  of  pictures  the  mind  carries 
with  it,  and  the  strength  of  its  tendency  to  think  in  images 
rather  than  in  words,  we  cannot  help  seeking  some  explanation 
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of  SO  striking  a  fact.  We  have  all  noticed  the  great  power  and 
ceaseless  play  of  the  imagination  in  young  children.  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  hazard  the  query  whether  this  habit  of 
pictorial  thought  is  not  an  inheritance  from  our  old  brute  ances- 
tors, who  had  to  think  in  images  because  they  had  not  yet 
attained  the  power  of  articulate  speech.  Certain  facts,  at  least, 
seem  to  me  to  strongly  favor  such  a  conjecture.  But  here  we 
have  no  time  to  follow  or  enlarge  upon  it. 

Our  student  has  been  using  his  imagination,  but  only  as  a 
means  of  learning  and  retaining  a  wide  range  of  mere  dry  facts 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryology.  But  if  he  stops  here 
he  is  a  mere  drudge,  a  collector  of  facts,  whose  meaning  and 
relations  are  hidden  from  him.  He  is  still  dealing  with  particu- 
lars. He  has  made  no  generalizations,  arrived  at  no  laws, 
caught  sight  of  no  development.  He  has  a  clear  vision  of  most 
valuable  food  for  thought,  but  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  digest 
it  and  really  think. 

As  Professor  Hardy  has  said,  *•  To  see  is  not  enough,  to  explain 
is  everything.  The  discovery  of  a  germ  is  important;  but  vastly 
more  so  is  its  unknown  relation  to  that  other  fact,  the  diseased 
organism.  And  until  observation  can  answer  we  imagine."  The 
investigator  begins  by  picturing  in  his  mind  all  possible  rela- 
tions between  the  germ  and  its  host.  The  image  of  a  poison 
secreted  by  the  germ  occurs  among  others.  The  pictures  and 
conjectures  with  which  he  has  thus  far  been  groping  into  the 
unknown  can  hardlv  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  conscious  rea- 
soning. Soon  the  image  of  a  poison,  a  ptomaine,  secreted  by 
the  germ  gains  in  distinctness  and  plausibility.  He  must 
imagine  and  then  test  its  working.  But  only  after  the  conjec- 
ture is  clearly  pictured  before  the  mind  can  there  be  real  judg- 
ment and  generalization.  First  comes  the  conjecture  pictured 
by  the  imagination,  then  logic  and  reasoning,  then  the  test  by 
observation  and  experiment. 

This  is  the  necessary  order  of  discovery,  and  it  is  the  best 
order  for  the  student  who  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
discoverer.     It  is,  and  must  be,  the  path  of  the  discoverer.    His 
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mind  must  work  pictorially.  When  we  work  merely  with  words 
and  descriptions,  the  mind  very  quickly  wearies.  It  is  slow, 
dull,  dry,  hard,  work ;  and  we  labor  against  an  ever  increasing 
friction  and  resistance.  We  plod  along,  taking  up  one  detail 
after  another  ;  or  gain  a  general  concept  only  to  find  it  barren 
and  repulsive.  Then  the  imagination  comes  to  our  relief.  The 
picture  rises  before  us  in  all  its  fullness  of  concrete  detail,  reality, 
and  life.  We  begin  to  feel  interested.  The  interest  dispels 
our  weariness,  rouses  up  our  flagging  will,  and  we  work  with 
enthusiasm.  The  picture,  unlike  the  dead  abstraction,  lives  and 
works.  The  forces  or  influences  which  radiate  from,  or  beat 
upon  it,  tempt  us  to  calculate  their  results.  At  first  the  pictures 
shift  before  our  minds  as  rapidly  as  in  a  kaleidoscope.  But 
gradually  those  features  which  best  conform  to  all  our  past 
experience  and  observation  begin  to  persist  and  compel  the 
details  to  group  themselves  around  them.  When  the  picture 
has  gained  a  certain  degree  of  completeness  and  stability,  it 
gives  us  a  working  hypothesis  which  we  can  put  into  words. 
And  the  clearness  of  our  expression  of  the  working  hypothesis 
will  be  proportional  to  the  clearness,  accuracy,  and  vividness  of 
the  picture  furnished  by  the  imagination. 

But  the  vividness  of  pictorial  thought  has  another  great 
advantage.  Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  theory  of  physiology 
that  the  stronger  stimulus  of  certain  cells  in  our  brain  causes 
stronger  outgoing  currents  which  pour  not  only  along  old 
courses  but  into  a  multitude  of  new  channels  —  however  we  may 
explain  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  vivid  impression  awakens 
the  mind  to  new  relations  hitherto  unperceived.  And  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  relation  may  revolutionize  all  our  modes  of  think- 
ing. The  newly  discovered  relation  of  the  falling  apple  to  the 
moon  led  Newton  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  And 
when  Archimedes  saw  in  the  water  of  the  bath  not  his  body 
but  the  king's  crown,  he  ran  naked  and  shouting  through  the 
streets  of  Syracuse.  The  picture  of  imagination  may  be  like 
the  flash  of  lightning  which  at  once  illumines  all  that  was  before 
shrouded  in  darkness. 
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And  the  student,  if  wisely  taught,  follows  the  path  of  the 
discoverer.  First  he  conjectures,  then  thinks,  and  finally  tests. 
And  the  chief  use  of  the  laboratory  method  is  that  it  enables 
him  to  follow  this  course.  When  it  has  degenerated  into  mere 
cutting  and  slicing,  and  drawing,  it  has  lost  its  chief  value. 

But  have  we  not  been  faithfully  warned  that  the  imagination 
has  i>o  place  in  science  ?  "  The  more  imagination,"  we  are  told, 
"  the  less  reality."  We  expect  of  the  scientist  sober  thought, 
not  brilliantly  presented  guesses.  Such  views  have  always 
found  able  defenders  and  should  be  treated  with  respect. 
Hypotheses  spring  up  like  mushrooms,  and  last  about  as  long. 
The  imaginative  student  is  set  to  study  a  starch-grain  under  the 
microscope,  and  he  makes  out  of  the  starch -grain  almost  any- 
thing of  which  he  can  find  a  picture  in  his  text-book.  At  the 
barest  suggestion  from  teacher  or  companion  he  cries  with 
Polonius :  "  By  the  Mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed  ; "  or  : 
**  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel,"  and  finally  it  becomes  **  very  like 
a  whale."  **  All  this,"  you  say,  **  comes  from  using  the  imagi- 
nation." 

We  must  start  with  guesses,  conjectures,  hypotheses  ;  though 
we  need  not  publish  them  before  we  have  tested  them.  With- 
out imagination  you  can  have  no  Darwins,  Huxleys,  or  Tyn- 
dalls  ;  no  palaeontology  or  geology.  When  the  student  calls 
the  starch-grain  an  amoeba,  we  do  not  tell  him  beware  of  imagi- 
nation ;  we  bid  him  look  again  and  draw  what  he  sees.  What 
the  scientist  needs  is  not  less  imagination  but  more  careful  and 
accurate  observation,  more  patient  reasoning,  more  rigid  tests  of 
his  hypotheses. 

But  the  successful  scientist  will  always  exercise  his  own 
imagination  and  that  of  his  pupils.  He  will  not  allow  **  this 
valuable  gift  of  nature  to  be  repressed  by  a  bookish  and  wordy 
education."  He  will  encourage  no  day-dreaming  fancy.  He 
will  demand  that  the  pictures  of  the  imagination  shall  be  rigidly 
tested  to  see  that  they  correspond  to  some  objective  reality. 
But  within  these  limits  and  with  these  restrictions,  the  student 
of  science  will  cultivate  his  imagination  as  faithfully  as  the  stu- 
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dent  of  art.     And  he  will  train  and  control  it  with   a  far  more 
scrupulous  fidelity. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  in  an  informal  manner  by 
President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  invitations  were  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  association  and  their  guests  to  visit  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  at  South  Hadley  during  their  stay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  and  also  to  visit  the  Art  Museum  of  Spring- 
field. 

The  association  then  adjourned  until  evening. 

FRIDAY    EVENING 

The  association  reassembled  at  7:45  and  listened  with  great 
interest  to  Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  of  Columbia  University, 
upon  the  subject : 

HOW  TO  BRING  OUT  THE  ETHICAL  VALUE  OF  HISTORY 

The  ethical  value  of  history  !  Argument  by  title  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  fallacy  and  this  apparently  simple  phrase  contains 
an  admission  which  would  suffice  to  call  forth  the  vigorous 
remonstrances  of  many  thinkers.  Some  who  have  but  recently 
passed  away  and  some  who  are  still  living,  a  numerous  band  of 
ardent  investigators,  deny  or  have  denied  that  the  cosmic  process 
is  ethical,  that  there  is  any  other  value  in  the  study  of  history 
than  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  is  sufficient  unto  itself  and 
must  not  be  profaned  by  relegating  it  to  a  place  in  a  chain  of 
causation.  Yet  the  trend  of  general  thought  is,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  toward  a  different  philosophic  system,  a  system  which 
makes  this  topic  of  ours  important  and  even  vital.  By  one  of 
the  inexplicable  but  frequent  antinomies  of  the  human  mind 
there  is  to  be  observed  a  remarkable  movement  of  that  liberal 
thought  which  rejects  the  supernatural,  to  accept  a  well-devel- 
oped form  of  Theism  as  the  basis  of  belief  and  of  conduct.  The 
rigidity  of  the  cosmic  process  is  denied.  Novelty,  progress,  the 
ideal  are  emphasized.     The  laws  of  nature  are  regarded  as  fixed 
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habits  not  as  rigid  rules.  This  world  is  one  of  mingled  perma- 
nence and  novelty.  All  conservatives  and  most  liberals  are  there- 
fore in  this  remarkable  conjuncture  agreed  that  there  is  an  ethical 
value  in  history  and  that  it  should  be  set  forth  with  the  greatest 
possible  vividness  in  the  teaching  and  writing  of  history.  Even 
the  most  radical  admit  the  sociability  of  men  as  a  factor  in  the 
problem ;  the  course  as  well  as  the  goal  (to  use  Jean  Paul's 
expression)  makes  us  happy. 

Making,  therefore,  all  the  admissions  necessary  to  bring  us  to 
our  theme,  dismissing  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserves  the 
cry  of  **  History  for  history's  sake,"  enforcing  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  ethical  value  in  history,  let  us,  if  possible,  sweep  away  cer- 
tain conceptions  which  give  rise  to  countless  misunderstandings. 
Of  these  the  most  flimsy,  but  for  all  that  the  most  vicious  and 
annoying,  is  that  we  study  history  as  an  accomplishment  merely 
and  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  information.  To  have  at  com- 
mand great  masses  of  historical  facts  and  to  display  them  as  a 
mere  accomplishment  is  nowadays  to  be  simply  a  nuisance ;  the 
time  is  gone,  and  let  us  hope  forever,  when  knowledge  was  for  the 
masses  an  end  to  itself  and  when  so-called  education  was  a  luxury 
to  be  displayed  like  ruffles  and  laces  for  its  own  beauty  and  for 
the  despair  of  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
it.  The  dilettante  in  history  should  become  as  much  of  a  fossil 
as  the  dinosaur. 

Another  of  the  troublesome  conceits  which  crop  up  on  every 
side  and  retard  us  in  the  task  we  have  undertaken  is  the  notion 
that  history  is  nothing  hut  a  narrative  of  connected  facts,  and 
that  the  study  of  history  consists  in  becoming  familiar  with  such 
a  narrative  or  a  succession  of  them.  In  this  sense  history  is 
literature  and  has  precisely  the  value  which  is  given  to  it  by  the 
author  of  the  book  and  no  more  ;  in  narrative  history  we  must 
have  our  eye,  in  other  words,  not  on  the  subject  but  on  the 
teacher.  It  is  his  authority  and  not  the  authority  of  the  inves- 
tigation which  lies  behind  any  precept  which  may  emerge  as  a 
rule  of  conduct.  Extended  treatises  have  been  written  to  show 
how   in  the  terse  form   of  the  old  English  proverb,  **  Nothing 
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lies  like  facts  except  figures  ; "  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  form 
of  diplomacy  so  deceptive  as  that  of  Bismarck  which  consisted 
in  telling  the  truth  with  the  air  of  prevarication,  and  no  form  of 
falsehood  is  so  elusive  as  a  half  truth  or  a  fact  taken  from  out  of 
its  connection.  There  can  be  no  history  as  there  can  be  no  sci- 
ence of  any  kind  without  imagination,  but  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  learning  and  literature,  the  former  being  as 
far  as  possible  impersonal  and  rational,  the  latter  being  to  the 
utmost  personal  and  imaginative.  Every  writer  and  every 
investigator  has  an  intellectual  kit  of  tools  before  he  approaches 
his  work ;  there  is  no  absolute  impartiality,  we  enter  the  world 
with  a  set  of  inherited  predispositions,  we  imbibe  axioms  and 
precepts  from  our  mother's  milk,  we  set  out  on  life's  path  with  a 
pack  of  intentions,  and  we  are  likely  tojfind  by  the  wayside  what 
we  are  looking  for.  The  narrative  or  literary  historian  begins 
with  a  thesis  and  ends  with  the  interpretation  which  he  had  by 
him  at  the  beginning.  If  there  be  any  analogy  to  his  procedure 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  persistent  interpretation  by  pious  but 
immoral  men  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  *' Special  provi- 
dences." On  the  whole,  the  ardent  and  imaginative  pleader  is 
the  historian  who  will  be  the  most  widely  read,  and  who  will 
perhaps  do  the  most  good,  provided  readers  be  forewarned  as  to 
what  the  intellectual  exercise,  in  which  they  are  or  ought  to  be 
engaged,  really  is,  viz.,  an  exercise  of  critical  examination  and 
not  of  scientific  instruction.  In  this  case  they  cannot  fail, 
instinctively,  to  apply  the  law  of  evidence  expressed  in  the  clas- 
sical admonition  to  hear  the  other  side. 

Another  annoying  and  almost  universal  preconception  is  the 
notion  that  because  true  history  is  scientific  there  is  inferentially 
a  science  of  history,  as  there  is  a  science  of  geology ;  that,  as 
we  know  the  earth  descriptively,  chemically,  and  dynamically, 
and  can  make  certain  predictions  concerning  it,  so  we  can  know 
its  denizens  physically  and  spiritually,  including  man,  and  can 
make  corresponding  predictions  concerning  them.  The  wildest 
materialist  no  longer  makes  such  a  claim,  but  it  was  made  during 
a  period  long  enough  to  infect  the  intellectual  classes,  not  with 
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conviction  but  with  the  vague  notion  that  by  indefatigable  labor 
we  might  hope  eventually  to  secure  the  data  of  a  science  of 
history,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word,  and  that,  having 
transformed  history,  much  as  alchemy  and  astrology  had  been 
transformed,  we  were  near  the  wished-for  goal  of  an  exact  science 
of  history.  How  well  some  of  us  recall  the  overweening  confi- 
dence ot  the  prophets  of  science  one  short  generation  ago,  that, 
in  the  words  of  Berthelot,  all  mystery  was  at  an  end !  With 
what  interest  have  we  watched  the  great  philosophic  historians 
of  that  school,  work  their  painful  way  through  the  labyrinths  of 
complicated  epochs,  noted  their  progress,  and  marked  their  dis- 
appointed mien  as  they  announced  the  meager  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrived.  There  are  no  more  pathetic  figures  before 
the  public  today  than  the  apostles  of  physical  science  in  the 
world  of  letters ;  as  physical  historians  Spencer  and  Taine  stand 
in  lonely  grandeur,  without  a  following ;  Zola  and  Bourget  no 
longer  arouse  any  emotion  but  that  of  pity ;  Mrs.  Cross'  efforts 
and  pitiable  failure  to  observe  and  generalize  on  the  physical 
basis,  like  those  of  her  imitators,  are  felt  to  be  picturesque  but 
not  authoritative.  Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  there  is 
no  need;  we  all  know  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  a  phase.  The 
commanding  minds  of  today  are  not  the  exact  scientists,  as  were 
those  of  yesterday ;  the  commanding  liberalism  is  not  material- 
ism but  idealism ;  the  seeker  after  the  invisible,  the  spiritual,  has 
the  right  of  way;  Tennyson  calls  de  profundis  to  God,  in  the 
clarion,  tender  cry  of  the  classic,  Browning  in  the  stammering 
tongue  of  one  who,  conscious  of  the  Almighty,  can  find  no  lan- 
guage wherewith  to  address  him ;  it  is  quite  as  much  the  philo- 
sophic mysticism  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  of  Mill  and  Carlyle, 
of  Mrs.  Cross  and  Mrs.  Ward,  as  it  is  their  would-be  scientific 
demonstrations,  which  interest  our  generation.  In  like  manner 
the  late  strictly  scientific  definition  of  history  no  longer  goes ; 
we  do  not  believe  that  history  is  past  politics  and  that  alone,  that 
its  sole  business  is  to  establish  and  correlate  facts  in  secondary 
chains  of  cause  and  effect  with  a  view  to  securing  a  connected 
story  of  the  political  life  of  man.     What  we  demand  is  a  result 
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of  investigation  which  shall  take  into  account  the  spirit  of  the 
man  and  the  spirit  of  the  race,  of  the  interaction  of  these  upon 
each  other,  and  of  the  physical  elements  of  habitat,  environment, 
and  structure  upon  mind,  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  reflex 
action  of  intellect,  spirit,  and  belief  upon  all  the  course  of  human 
life.  The  later  phases  of  the  historical  philosophy  just  passing, 
with  much  good  have  done  some  harm.  By  them  the  problem 
is  rendered  far  more  complex,  even  though  it  be  far  more  com- 
plete and  interesting.  We  have  lost  a  narrow  feeling  of  certitude ; 
to  be  cock-sure  is  to  repel  confidence ;  but  we  have  gained 
iiAmensely  in  the  interest  and  expansiveness  of  our  task.  His- 
tory, being  more  comprehensive,  is  more  scientific ;  being  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  it  is  farther  from  the  limitations  of  physical 
science  in  the  narrow  sense. 

The  last  of  our  false  impressions  to  be  removed  is  that  which, 
in  view  of  such  considerations,  rejects  the  preaching  not  only  of 
the  church,  but  even  of  the  novelists  like  Kingsley,  of  the  critics 
like  Matthew  Arnold,  yes,  of  the  art  apostles  like  Ruskin,  and 
demands  its  preaching  and  guidance  from  the  historian.  The 
universal  human  craving  is  for  guidance,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
death-bed  it  is  felt  by  the  individual,  from  the  days  of  the  cave 
dweller  until  the  clock  struck  a  few  minutes  since  on  the  nearest 
steeple  it  has  been  true  of  man  and  men.  Have-  it  we  will, 
whether  we  seek  it  in  the  reeking  omens  of  bloody  sacrifice  or  in 
what  Hegel  calls  with  pompous  phrase  the  self-determination  of 
the  human  will.  We  are  all  so  made  that  we  believe  in  revela- 
tion of  some  kind,  more  or  less  imperfect.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing identity  in  processes  apparently  separated  by  the  whole 
universe.  The  savage  connects  himself  with  nature  through  his 
fetichism ;  the  physical,  or  physicist,  metaphysician  constructs  a 
materialistic  theory  of  the  universe  and  seeks  to  determine  man's 
place  in  such  a  universe.  There  is  a  parallel  identity  in  the 
obverse  of  this.  The  primitive  man  protests  against  the  bondage 
and  fear  of  pitiless  natural  law  by  celebrating  flower  and  resur- 
rection festivals ;  the  investigator  of  humanity  seeks  for  a  reve- 
lation  of    some    higher   power   in   the    study   of    man,   in    the 
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examination  of  books  which  purport  to  be  a  record  of  spirit 
working  in  man,  and,  in  a  forecast  of  man's  destiny  as  an 
immortal  being.  These  latter  are  they  who  seek  guidance  in 
history  and  look  to  the  historian  as  their  preacher.  Discovering 
social  and  political  problems  of  vast  importance,  they  demand 
some  solution  from  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  experts. 
Having  settled  in  their  minds  the  fixed  idea  that  such  solutions 
can  be  obtained,  they  pass  easily  to  the  error  that  they  have 
been  found  and  are  available.  Unfortunately  there  are  charlatans 
and  sciolists  a  plenty  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
credulous.  Such  results  as  there  have  hitherto  been,  and  they 
are,  alas!  but  few,  are  in  the  way  of  being  philosophical,  and  not 
practical,  matter  for  the  poet  rather  than  for  the  statesman  and 
politician.  How  to  secure  concrete  maxims  and  render  them 
generally  available  in  pulpit,  library,  and  class  room  is  well  worth 
our  earnest  consideration. 

History  in  the  broad  sense  is  all  that  has  happened  in  the 
past,  and  specifically  it  is  the  record  of  the  past.  Beginning 
with  the  youth  of  mankind  as  the  story  of  human  society  in  its 
relations  to  natural  and  supernatural  influences,  it  was  of  course 
mythical ;  then  followed  the  epoch  of  annals  and  chronicles ; 
then  the  days  when  historical  story-tellers  held  men  spellbound 
by  the  connected  account  of  marvelous  deeds  and  gratified 
their  curiosity  by  descriptions  of  extraordinary  experiences. 
But  to  the  truthful,  though  gossipy  narrators,  like  Herodotus, 
there  soon  succeeded  the  searching  and  critical  Thucydides,  who 
taught  men  how  to  discover  facts,  how  to  arrange  them  scientific- 
ally, and  how  to  drag  from  them  their  deeper  meaning.  Thence- 
forward it  has  only  been  a  question  of  dimensions,  of  subject,  of 
manner,  of  extent,  of  relation  to  other  disciplines  of  the  human 
mind.  The  discovery  by  the  teaching  of  evolutionary  science, 
natural  and  psychological,  that  all  mankind  are  of  one  blood  has 
spread  almost  to  universality  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  history, 
and  made  us  adopt  the  synchronism  of  facts  as  a  focal  idea  in 
our  procedure ;  this  circumstance  has  in  a  thousand  familiar 
ways  revolutionized    historical   work    both    in  teaching  and  in 
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writing,  mainly  however  by  the  splendid  development  of  the 
ancillary  sciences  of  archaeology,  geography,  philology,  anthro- 
pology, and  ethnography.  Such  has  become  the  wealth  of  infor- 
mation and  such  the  extent  of  the  field  that  limitation  of  some 
sort  was  imperative  and  by  common  consent  we  have  established 
arbitrary  bounds  within  which  we  confine  the  stream,  the  great 
central  stream,  of  history.  Our  one  controlling  thought  is  the 
oneness  of  the  movement  and  it  is  only  where  this  movement  is 
affected  that  we  concern  ourselves  with  elements  that  condition 
but  do  not  direct.  The  persons  in  this  movement  are  civilized 
men,  not  prehistoric,  or  barbarian  beings.  These  although  in 
the  outer  semblance  of  men,  are.  destitute  of  the  nature  which 
common  consent  characterizes  as  human,  and  which,  since  its 
origin,  wherever  and  however  that  occurred,  has  been  and  will 
always  remain  substantially  the  same.  This  eminent  fact  again 
gives  ground  for  expectation  that  definite  ethical  principles  can 
be  deduced  from  the  study  of  history  and  not  merely  vague, 
illusory  hopes.  The  record  of  civilization,  whether  written  in 
signs  on  paper,  clay,  or  stone,  is  long,  ten  thousand  years,  about ; 
and  while  there  are  gaps,  there  are  no  chasms.  Let  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  ethnologist  and  the  archaeologist  struggle  with 
so-called  quaternary  or  even  tertiary  man  ;  let  the  patient  investi- 
gations of  savage,  barbarous,  and  pre-historic  human  activity 
continue  without  ceasing;  with  all  these  we  are  not  chiefly  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  definite  field,  let  us  cultivate  it  only  to  the 
landmarks  and  no  farther. 

Large  as  the  field  is,  we  freely  admit  that  it  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  application  of  the  same  methods  of  research  as 
are  employed  by  those  who  have  the  universe  of  natural  science 
within  which  to  collect  facts  for  their  generalizations.  The 
greatest  logician  of  our  age,  John  Stuart  Mill,  expounded  this 
with  care  and  only  the  superficial  assume  the  contrary.  With 
pure  deduction  we  can  have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  basis  for 
induction  is  insufficient ;  we  are  compelled  therefore  in  the  his- 
torical method  of  reasoning  to  combine  the  two.  First,  we  must 
generalize  on  a  few  well-tested  facts  and  truths,  then  draw  a  ten- 
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tative  conclusion ;  repeating  this  procedure  as  often  as  may  be ; 
we  then  have  a  series  of  tentative  conclusions  wherewith  to 
employ  the  comparative  method ;  finally,  our  conclusions  must 
be  tested  by  the  principles  of  psychology,  individual  and  col- 
lective. With  a  conception  of  this  sort  something  can  even  now 
be  done,  although  confessedly  no  science  is  more  hopelessly 
chaotic  at  this  moment  than  psychology  with  its  warring  camps 
of  the  old  and  new  schools.  If  there  were  no  other  ethical  prin- 
ciple to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  history,  that  of  patience 
would  stand  out,  emphasized  as  nowhere  else.  In  a  leading  metro- 
politan newspaper  of  recent  date,  a  reviewer,  presumably  a  care- 
ful and  competent  man,  exclaimed  with  human  but  unscientific 
impatience  :  "Why  does  not  the  author  of  these  ponderous  tomes 
begin  by  telling  us  what  history  as  he  understands  it  really  is?" 
In  a  sense  the  demand  is  fair.  The  outcome  of  a  generation's 
work  has  been  enormous ;  the  unity  of  history,  the  field  of 
investigation,  the  method ;  surely  the  general  acceptance  of 
these  concepts  is  much,  and  while  we  may  hope  for  a  definition 
of  universal  validity  only  when  time  shall  be  no  more  and  not 
till  then,  yet  with  these  initial  doctrines  fairly  settled  and 
accepted,  a  partial  definition  and  some  results  may  be  hoped 
for,  perhaps  in  this,  certainly  in  the  coming  generation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  that  the  worker  should  have 
a  distinct  and  honest  notion  of  himself.  The  hallucinations 
which  we  cherish  about  ourselves  are  instructive  and  immensely 
valuable.  In  our  ideals  we  stand  as  investigators,  dispassionate, 
impersonal,  well  trained,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  truth.  We 
advance  with  no  guide  and  in  no  particular  direction,  we  have 
nothing  to  carry  except  the  accumulating  stores  of  knowledge 
which  start  forth  at  our  approach  to  be  gathered  without  effort. 
Stroke  by  stroke  we  reap  the  harvest  until  we  have  a  sheaf  and 
this  we  leave  to  be  garnered  and  proceed  until  another  is  added 
to  our  store,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  These  and  the  like  in  our 
ideals  are  the  outlines  of  the  scientific  worker,  ourselves  or 
another.  Is  such  dreaming  merely  absurd,  we  ask  when  we 
waken  to  the  full  reality  of  our  prejudice,  blindness,  and  slavery. 
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No,  it  is  dangerous,  if  you  will,  in  the  assumptions  of  the  vain 
glorious  and  in  the  credulity  of  the  blind  disciple.  But  not 
absurd ;  for  the  wisest  it  has  an  invaluable  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten importance.  The  existence  of  such  an  ideal  argues  that 
there  is  something  in  every  man  higher  than  himself;  what  is 
an  ideal  but  a  directive  idea,  the  tendency  of  development,  the 
type  forming  in  the  race  ?  The  strongest  argument  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  that  which  Kant  drew  from  the  soul's 
demand  for  the  realization  of  its  own  ideal.  Theism  today  rests 
perhaps  its  strongest  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  on  the  uni- 
versality of  the  idea.  In  the  same  way  the  ideal  of  an  unpreju- 
diced, unbiased,  yet  well-equipped,  historical  investigator  is  a 
sign  in  itself  of  advancement  from  prejudice  and  tradition 
through  firmer  faith  and  purer  conduct  to  fuller  capacity.  But 
the  warning  is  none  the  less  clear  that  at  this  moment  we  are 
far  enough  from  the  ideal. 

What  then  are  the  facts  of  our  inherited  nature  which  bear 
directly  on  our  attempt  to  wrest  and  display  a  body  of  ethical 
teaching  from  the  study  of  history  ?  As  a  plain  man,  anxious 
to  be  honest  with  myself  and  others,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  both  sides  the  sea  sincerely  believes  everything 
good  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  past,  that  he  clings  with 
tenacity  to  every  social  habit  and  institution  which  does  not 
prove  directly  and  visibly  harmful.  He  holds  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  aim  of  society  is  to  render  more  stable  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  its  structure,  a  structure  formed  only  after  cen- 
turies of  thought,  effort,  and  sacrifice.  This  stability,  according 
to  his  concept,  is  secured  by  the  variance  of  the  individuals 
which  compose  the  structure  ;  against  it  every  single  person  is 
pushing  with  more  or  less  vigor  according  to  his  or  her  ability, 
and  the  resultant  of  the  pushes  secures  the  equilibrium.  The 
liberal  democrat  thinks  the  equilibrium  dependent  upon  the 
counterthrusts  as  they  are  exerted  at  any  given  moment,  while 
the  conservative  holds  that  the  equilibrium  is  dependent  on 
maintaining  the  inherent  strength  of  the  central,  inherited  struc- 
ture or  organism ;  the  former  thinks  the  organic  functions  and 
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character  of  society  infinitesimal,  and  thus  indifferent ;  the  lat- 
ter considers  them  important  and  vital,  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
turbed but  to  be  given  ample  time  to  perform  their  tasks.  A 
cement  of  this  social  structure  there  must  be,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  never  doubted  for  an  instant  that  the  cement  is  prop- 
erty. Even  now  when  inventions  and  manufactures  have  done 
their  utmost  to  change  the  grouping  of  humanity,  delocalizing 
countrysides,  villages,  cities,  and  even  nationalities,  and  thus 
rendering  humanity  cosmopolitan,  he  has  the  ready  retort  to  all 
who  cavil  at  his  fundamental  position :  Follow  the  counsel  of 
perfection,  sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor.  In  our  creed 
this  is  to  be  the  goal,  the  ideal ;  but,  like  all  human  ideals  it 
must  be  reached  gradually  and  without  disturbance  of  the  only 
process  by  which  it  can  be  reached,  to  wit,  the  perfectibility  of 
man  in  an  earthly  and  possible  environment.  To  strive  for  the 
earthly  paradise  by  the  short  cut  of  revolution  is  simply  to  undo 
the  painful  work  of  ages  and  begin  again  the  heart-breaking 
task  of  experiment  and  of  slow,  almost  imperceptible,  gains. 

The  American  well  understands  that  there  is  pressing  and 
instant  need  for  rearranging  the  displaced  and  vastly  increased 
population  of  the  earth,  and  he  is  well  aware  of  the  continental 
European  conception  of  how  the  problem  is  to  be  solved.  But  for 
himself  he  believes  that  instead  of  cherishing  the  collective  type 
of  universal  humanity  by  compulsory  uniformity,  the  individual 
should  diverge  from  it  as  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of 
order,  in  the  expectation  of  preventing  stagnation  and  stimulat- 
ing advance  and  improvement.  If  the  person  goes  too  far  in 
his  career  of  attack,  he  will,  of  course,  destroy  himself  and 
become  the  martyr  who  serves  either  as  an  inspiration  or  as  a 
warning,  as  the  case  may  be.  *  The  conservative  fears  the  varia- 
tion from  the  type,  the  radical  exaggerates  it,  the  true  liberal 
cultivates  it.  The  multi-millionaire  of  the  industrial  world  is  as 
much  of  a  radical  as  the  frothy  anarchist  of  the  barrooms  in  his 
deviation  from  the  type ;  one  abuses  the  means  of  self  gratifica- 
tion afforded  by  the  present  structure  of  society  about  as  much 
sa  the  other,  the  true  conservative  is  the  moderately  well-to-do. 
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saving,  thrifty  worker,  who  fears  lest  in  changing  legislation  to 
thwart  license  and  licentiousness  he  may  unadvisably  meddle 
with  liberty  of  speech  and  exertion.  We  sometimes  say  despair- 
ingly that  at  bottom  our  conduct  is  based  on  pure  expediency ; 
if  you  do  not  like  the  conditions  under  which  you  were  born,  try 
the  opposite  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  What  we  want  is  com- 
fort, money,  home,  education.  We  test  even  religion  and  church 
by  the  standard  of  utility.  There  was  a  time  in  Anglo-Saxon 
life  when  the  most  important  and  influential  person  in  any  and 
every  society  was  emphatically  the  parson,  as  the  word  was  then 
pronounced;  if  we  ask  why,  we  must  confess  that  it  was  not 
entirely  because  it  was  an  age  of  faith  and  the  m/nister  was  the 
spiritual  guide  of  the  community,  their  shepherd  in  spiritual 
things  ;  there  was  a  further  and  probably  stronger  reason.  The 
English  parson  and  the  Calvinistic  minister  were  in  the  days  of 
their  power  worldly  wise;  they  taught  and  emphasized  the  les- 
son that  piety  was  quite  as  important  in  the  world  that  is  as  it 
would  be  for  the  world  to  come,  they  held  their  place  because 
they  were  the  counsellors  of  their  flocks  in  all  worldly  affairs, 
the  tutors  of  their  people  in  worldly  interest,  the  men  holding 
themselves  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  and  prosperity  of 
the  men  and  women  about  them.  The  parson  of  today  suffers 
in  general  esteem,  not  because  he  is  less  learned  than  his  prede- 
cessor, but  because  he  does  not  illustrate  in  himself  the  practical, 
worldly  results  of  his  calling  as  the  grave,  thrifty,  well-bred, 
well-dressed,  shrewd,  determined  clergyman  of  sixty  years  since 
was  wont  to  do.  Our  clergyman  is  too  often  a  man  from  below 
without  the  power  of  self-assertion,  too  often  a  teacher  of  dog- 
mas unrelated  to  life,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  and  not 
integral  to  the  social  life  of  his  day.  There  is  danger  that  the 
teacher  of  history  and  the  historian  may  fall  into  like  disesteem 
if  they  do  not  soon  produce  their  contributions  toward  solving 
the  troublesome  problems  of  the  day. 

Dealing  with  a  public  composed  of  such  practical,  direct,  per- 
tinent individuals,  science  on  the  side  of  nature  has  thrown  many 
a  sop  to  Cerberus ;  on  the  human  side  it  has  contributed  far  more. 
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It  has  contrived  and  kept  in  a  condition  of  evolution  institutions 
for  unifying  and  balancing  the  interests  of  millions  and  millions 
where  once  but  thousands  could  dwell  in  fellowship ;  in  politics, 
society,  education  above  all,  it  has  worked  a  revolution.  More- 
over, human  science  has  assimilated  the  method  of  natural  science. 
The  student  of  life  has  become  both  a  naturalist  and  a  historian. 
As  a  naturalist  he  examines  the  habits,  manners,  tastes,  beliefs, 
instincts  of  man,  with  the  practical  view  of  the  breeder  and 
trainer.  As  a  historian  he  examines  and  investigates  the  ante- 
cedent and  successive  stages  of  development  and  association, 
thought,  and  conduct;  discovering  that  permanence  has  been 
secured  by  slow  processes,  he  becomes  and  remains  an  evolu- 
tionist. In  other  words,  the  historian  of  all  nations  is  very 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  accord  with  the  plain  man  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  birth,  as  he  was  sketched  a  moment  since.  If  the  claim 
be  true,  then  in  the  highest  sense  the  moderate  democrat  of  this 
day  and  this  place  is  the  most  historic  in  his  sense  and  instinct 
of  any  man  now  living.  That  very  quality  which  at  first  blush 
seems  to  us  a  reproach,  and  which  other  nations  throw  in  our 
teeth  as  a  reproach,  turns  out  to  be  a  precious  possession,  and  the 
basis  for  the  truest  historical  insight. 

The.  plain,  historic,  Anglo-Saxon  man  must,  however,  rid 
himself  of  two  errors  to  which  he  is  very  prone :  first,  that  the  cri- 
terion of  instruction  in  a  democracy  is  utility  ;  second,  that  when 
we  reform  instruction  we  reform  education,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  can  attain  character  by  an  exercise  of  the  judgment. 
The  true  aim  of  education  is  to  make  an  all-round  man ;  not  a 
minister  or  a  professor,  not  an  engineer  or  a  lawyer,  not  a  soldier, 
farmer,  or  merchant,  but — a  personality  with  the  largest  possi- 
ble amount  of  moral  force ;  in  fact,  a  reservoir  of  such  moral 
force  as  is  attained  by  a  clear  conception  of  his  place  in  humanity, 
present  and  past,  in  all  the  life  already  lived  by  all  men  and 
women.  To  illustrate  the  dangers  of  narrowness  we  have  not 
far  to  go.  Industrial  development  has  brought  back  into  activity 
one  of  the  most  pestilential  social  heresies  which  the  world  has 
ever   known ;    an  old  refuted,  worn-out,  flimsy  creed,   that   of 
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socialism,  a  doctrine  into  which  Aristotle  poured  the  destruction  of 
his  logic  and  flung  the  conflagration  of  his  scorn,  leaving  it  a  torn, 
charred,  fag-end  on  the  rubbish  heap  of  time.  But  the  modern 
factory  multiplied  the  factory  hand,  and  with  the  appreciation  of 
the  factory  hand  as  a  voting  force,  under  democratic  institutions, 
arose  a  vision  in  the  factory  hand's  brainstuff  such  as  could  only 
be  woven  from  the  shoddy  rescued  for  temporary  use  from  the 
world's  rubbish  heap. 

The  modern  factory  is  the  cradle  of  resurrected  socialism. 
In  it  men  work  in  common  throughout  a  lifetime,  each  producing 
but  one  part  of  a  whole  under  a  common  discipline.  The  ideal 
of  such  human  beings  must  necessarily  be  communistic  life,  a 
life  in  which  the  workers  are  well  and  kindly  treated  under  a 
system  of  profit-sharing  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules. 
In  this  Utopia  there  must  be  plenty  of  rest,  cheap  and  abundant 
amusement,  with  books,  schools,  clothes,  and  food  for  the  asking. 
Machine-made  wealth  and  machine-made  well-being  for  the  few, 
were  conclusive,  practical  arguments  that  well-being  and  wealth 
could  be  manufactured  for  the  many  if  only  the  organization 
and  the  capital  could  be  found.  Both  were  at  hand;  the  organ- 
ization is  the  all-powerful  state  in  which  every  man  has  his  share 
or  shares  by  means  of  his  vote ;  the  capital  was  the  sentimental 
mysticism  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  which  was 
easily  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  **  humanity,*'  as  it  was  soon  called. 
The  flood  of  pity  overwhelmed  politics  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  altogether  and  drowned  opportunism  of  every  form.  Legis- 
lation was  soon  occupied  in  multiplying  restraint  on  personal 
action,  in  supervising  contracts,  in  extending  state  action,  and 
lawmakers  held  unity  with  uniformity  before  their  eyes  as  the 
goal  of  all  their  efforts.  The  importance  of  the  mass  in  relation 
to  the  man  was  magnified  out  of  all  proportion.  But  now  com- 
munistic mysticism  has  begun  to  lose  its  vogue.  It  has  turned 
out  that  we  are  not  all  factory  hands,  the  mystery  of  living 
remains  quite  as  great  as  ever,  in  fact  vagueness  broods  more 
than  ever  on  the  face  of  all  things,  and  neither  human  nor  natural 
science  has  been  able  to  dispel  it :  the  promised  land  seems  no 
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nearer,  in  fact  it  is  visibly  receding,  for  every  discipline  is  pro- 
pounding new  problems. 

Are  we  then  to  swing  back  to  the  opposite  extreme  again, 
and  regard  nothing  but  expediency,  utility,  and  seemliness  in  our 
questioning  of  the  past  ?  Far  from  us  be  such  a  fate  as  the 
indifference  and  hollow  worldliness  of  the  intellectual  generation 
which  was  that  of  our  grandfathers ;  quite  as  far  as  the  transcen- 
dentalism and  impracticability  of  those  whose  voices  are  either 
just  vanishing  or  are  heard  only  like  the  echoes  of  a  passing  call 
from  disembodied  spirits.  With  this  determination,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  qualities  and  limitations,  with  the  conviction  that 
history  is  neither  altogether  an  art  nor  altogether  a  science,  but 
for  the  moment  nothing  else  than  an  artistic  and  scientific  disci- 
pline, with  a  view  of  the  proportion  between  man  and  man,  with 
definitions  of  the  field,  the  method,  and  the  object  we  may 
humbly  and  experimentally  form  an  idea  of  what  we  are  to  expect 
from  it  in  the  way  of  ethical  teaching  and  set  out  to  find  it  with 
some  expectation  of  success. 

If  our  assumption  be  not  entirely  false,  the  ethical  results  of 
historical  work,  teaching,  or  writing,  have  already  been  suggested 
and  need  only  to  be  stated.  They  are  of  three  kinds  :  enlarge- 
ment of  the  personal  horizon  by  assimilating  the  experiences  of 
the  race  ;  the  relation  of  man  to  mankind  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  future ;  the  indications  that  there  is  something  in  the  uni- 
verse higher  than  man  or  nature.  The  most  philosophical  his- 
torians ate  all  in  substantial  agreement  about  these  points,  and 
they  may,  perhaps,  even  be  called  platitudes.  But  all  great 
thoughts  are  platitudes  ;  the  only  originality  is  in  the  presen- 
tation of  them,  and  for  all  thoughtful  men  in  particular,  the 
truest  originality  is  in  thinking  over  for  themselves  the  great 
thoughts  of  all  the  ages.  The  assimilation  of  race  experience 
is  an  ever  growing  familiarity  with  old  ideas  behind  new 
faces;  with  not  one,  not  the  present  and  obvious  phase  of 
existence,  but  with  all  the  phases  which  have  so  far  exhibited 
themselves.  It  has  been  well  said  that  every  heresy  is  the  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration  of  some  single  truth  ;  in  like  manner  few 
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men  are  correct  in  their  view  of  life,  simply  because  they  have 
seen  but  a  single  side  of  it ;  to  know  the  transcendent  beauty  of 
the  diamond  we  must  not  fix  our  eyes  on  one  facet,  but  we  must 
see  them  all  as  a  whole,  and  then  the  deep  clear  light  of  the 
precious  stone  reveals  itself,  then  and  then  only. 

The  positive  good,  is,  alas !  .always  to  a  degree  offset  by  the 
negative  evil  and  while  familiarity  with  history  is  sure  to  reveal 
the  good  in  human  nature,  yet  it  will  more  frequently  expose  and 
lay  bare  the  evil,  that  quality  which  the  theologians  with  rhetori- 
cal emphasis  designate  as  total  depravity.  This  is  the  reason 
why  godless  men  in  all  ages  have  been  led  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  despair.  Gibbon  thought  history  little  else  than  a  register  of 
crime,  folly,  and  misfortune ;  Voltaire  reiterated  the  words  and 
both  merely  revamped  an  ancient  heathen  idea,  which  repre- 
sented the  affairs  of  the  world  as  directed  by  a  blind  and  crazed 
divinity.  On  the  other  hand  the  less  literary  but  more  learned, 
and  scientific  historians,  have  taken  a  view  diametrically  the 
opposite.  Thucydides  uttered  an  immortal  phrase  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke  restored  it  to  its  proper  influence.  History  is  phi- 
losophy teaching  by  example.  This  means,  of  course,  that  while 
we  must  carefully  note  and  thoroughly  appreciate  how  utterly 
bad  men  can  be,  yet  we  will  perceive  at  the  close  of  each  series 
of  facts  with  which  we  deal,  that  there  is  a  gain,  however  small, 
and  that  when  we  come  to  compare  all  our  tentative  conclusions, 
there  arises  an  infinite  probability,  undistinguishable  from  certi- 
tude, that  all  proceeds  according  to  law,  and  that  the  law  is  a 
law  of  progress.  The  wider  our  experience,  the  fuller  our  knowl- 
edge, the  more  valuable  are  our  judgments,  and  it  is  a  stimu- 
lating and  invigorating  thought  that  the  more  learned  historians 
have  been  the  more  hopeful,  calm,  and  confident.  They  have 
thought  it  in  the  words  of  Pliny  the  younger,  "  a  noble  employment 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  those  who  deserve  to  be  eternally  remem- 
bered and  by  extending  the  reputation  of  others  to  advance  at 
the  same  time  our  own."  Warning  and  example,  these  are  the 
dual  ideas  which  constitute  the  earliest,  easiest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  ethical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  his- 
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tory.     There  is  not  a  high-minded  man  or  woman,  no  matter 
how  humble  the  opportunity,  who  cannot  enforce  this  lesson. 

Any  pursuit  concerned  with  ideal  humanity  and  the  near 
approaches  to  it,  is  so  far  ethical.  History,  however,  does  not 
investigate  the  nature  and  constitution  of  human  character  indi- 
vidually, at  least  only  in  so  far  as  the  person  is  identified  with  a 
historic  movement,  it  is  concerned  with  human  character  in  the 
mass  and  with  formulating  the  rules  which  in  their  observance 
have  led  mankind  toward  the  Eternal  Right,  and  the  breach  of 
which  has  overthrown  and  destroyed  great  societies.  Hence  the 
apparent  antinomy  which  is  constantly  arising  between  the  pub- 
lic and  private  duty  of  individual  men.  In  fact  this  department 
of  ethics  is  quite  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  all.  That 
side  of  historical  work  which  today  is  generally  called  research, 
or  the  labor  of  erudition,  has  become  fairly  scientific,  even  in  the 
sense  of  exact  science ;  for  every  side  of  it  we  have  a  high- 
sounding  name,  heuristics,  diplomatics,  epigraphies,  palaeograph- 
ies, sphragistics,  numismatics,  heraldics,  and  what  not ;  yet 
under  the  new  regime  we  have  been  so  busy  with  these  prelimi- 
naries that  the  inverse  deduction  by  which  rules  are  to  be  secured 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  Rules  of  historical  investigation  we 
have  in  plenty,  and  they  are  excellent ;  but  the  rules  derived 
from  historical  investigation  are  very  few  and  doubtful.  One 
majestic  truth  seems,  however,  to  have  emerged  from  the  discus- 
sion of  what  are  facts  and  how  they  are  to  be  recorded  ;  the  fact, 
namely,  that  whether  we  accept  one  view  or  another  of  history 
as  a  written  record,  there  can  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  state  of  society  and  the  history  which 
is  produced  in  it.  There  are  four  stages  of  Greek  political  evo- 
lution ;  to  these  correspond  Herodotus  with  the  epic  interest  of 
free  hand,  artistic  pictures ;  Thucydides  with  his  comprehensive 
brevity,  critical  exactness,  and  terse  political  reflections ;  Xeno- 
'  phon  with  his  practical  views  and  ethical  qualities,  and  then  at 
the  close  a  decline  to  inartistic  compilation  for  the  gratification 
of  curiosity,  from  which  emerge  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 
andPolybius,  the  comparative,  universal,  and  pragmatic  investi- 
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gators  of  a  dying  civilization.  Likewise  Rome  :  Sallust,  marked 
by  a  thoughtful  brevity,  Caesar  with  his  brilliant  simplicity,  Vel- 
leius  Patercalus  and  his  bold  character  sketches,  Tacitus  with  his 
pregnant  style,  moral  earnestness,  and  profound  political  wisdom  ; 
then  the  decline  ;  Suetonius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Aurelius  Victor, 
Eutropius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  all  the  race  of  annalists, 
chroniclers,  and  compilers  down  through  the  Byzantines ;  their 
work  sufficiently  meritorious  in  some  respects,  but  all  of  it  noth- 
ing but  an  echo  of  their  predecessors.  In  Italy  there  followed 
each  other,  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Paolo  Giovio,  and  Adriani. 
In  France,  too,  the  succession  is  easily  traced :  Froissart,  Com- 
ines,  Thou,  d'Aubigny,  etc. ;  the  parallel  will  hold  everywhere. 

But  a  fact  is  not  a  truth  without  the  interpretation  which 
relates  it  to  conduct.  What  does  it  mean  that  the  quality  of 
history  corresponds  so  directly  to  the  vigor  of  social  life  ?  Can 
it  be  explained  by  considering  the  historical  evolution  as  purely 
mechanical  ?  No,  the  historian  is  spiritually  and  individually 
conscious  of  something  not  himself,  or  in  himself,  which  reacts 
on  all  his  faculties,  and  makes  him  capable  of  mirroring  the 
social  process  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  no,  his  spirit  responds  to 
the  call  of  other  spirits,  and  it  is  the  continuity  of  this  interac- 
tion which  constitutes  the  continuity  of  the  historical  evolution, 
never  broken  and  revealing  itself  in  direct  correspondence  with 
the  mechanical  and  yet  not  fatalistic  elements  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess. As  the  evolution  proceeds  the  mechanism  reveals  the  free 
spirit  within ;  as  it  is  retarded  or  turned  on  itself  at  the  end  of 
a  phase,  the  spirit  seems  to  withdraw  from  observation  as  if  to 
gather  strength  for  the  next  advance,  and  the  historical  expres- 
sion of  the  historic  process  becomes  a  mechanical  chronicle. 
But  again  the  human  spirit  reacts  on  the  flexible  elements  of 
progress,  and  again  there  is  an  advance  to  be  recorded,  with  a 
recorder  of  suitable  strength  to  perform  the  task.  In  the  intermit- 
tent character  of  historical  writing  we  actually  see  what  otherwise 
remains  a  hypothesis,  the  struggle  of  the  free  and  the  mechanical 
elements,  neither  entirely  bad,  neither  entirely  good,  and  from  it 
we  learn  with  distinct  revelation  that  short,  concise,  and  simple 
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methods  or  the  expression  of  them  in  law  are  not  to  be  observed  in 
the  historical  movement,  because  they  do  not  exist.  Uranus  and 
Gaea  beget  the  gods  and  they  are  swallowed  up  by  Cronus  ;  but 
he  in  turn  brings  forth  others,  among  them  Zeus,  whose  mother 
Rhea,  preserves  him  from  the  maw  of  Cronus  by  guile,  and  Zeus 
in  turn  destroys  the  older  race  and  sets  the  Olympians  on  their 
career.  Thus  far  in  their  coarse  imagery  did  the  ancients  go 
towards  expressing  their  conception  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
merely  development  in  the  universe  but  quite  as  certainly  disso- 
lution, that  hope  succeeds  despair,  but  that  despair  again  finds 
ground  and  sustenance  in  decay  ;  what  we  claim  to  know  is  more, 
that  regularity  and  mechanism  disappear  at  intervals,  that  they 
are  superseded  by  spiritual  consciousness,  and  that  in  the  decline 
of  each  dispensation  there  is  the  germ  of  a  new  power,  not  our- 
selves, but  manifestly  in  the  form  of  our  race,  which  over- 
comes the  reversal  or  check  and,  preserving  the  continuity  of 
evolution,  starts  the  historic  process  once  more  on  its  way.  In 
this  ethical  conviction  lies  the  doctrine  of  the  ideal  and  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  race.  Mythology  in  the  comparison  of 
religions  gives  hints  of  the  same  truths,  but  the  advance  and  the 
records  of  culture  prove  it.  Human  impulse  runs  down  but  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  spiritual  energy  from  which  the 
race  gains  new  force  for  the  men  of  succeeding  generations. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  class  of  ethical  lessons  to  be 
enforced  in  the  study  of  history,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  very 
idea  of  progress  in  human  affairs  is  a  modern  one  and  dates  no 
further  back  than  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  set  forth  by 
four  men :  Bodin,  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Pascal.  These  were 
giants,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  able  thinker  has  dared  to 
reject  the  proposition.  With  equal  steps  the  notions  of  physical 
and  human  evolution  have  been  steadily  amplified  and  examined 
in  the  light  of  all  new  knowledge,  and,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  the  interest  of  our  time  in  the  work  of  the  physical 
evolutionists  is  mainly  in  the  effort  to  determine  its  bearing  on 
questions  relating  to  collective  human  activity  and  to  ethics. 
Here  of  course  the  one  important  question  is  the  beginning  of 
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mind.  There  is  no  explanation  in  physical  evolution,  and  however 
much  we  may  dwell  on  the  perfect  gradation  within  series  which 
are  known  to  us  as  fairly  complete,  yet  we  have  not  crossed  the 
chasm  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  series,  nor  have  we 
traced  the  genesis  of  direct  sensation.  Clifford  gives  up  the 
problem  of  origins.  Clerk  Maxwell  posits  an  infinity  of  homo- 
geneous molecules,  and  Spencer  puts  behind  these  an  infinity  of 
homogeneous  first  elements  ;  in  other  words  all  physical  thinkers 
assume  an  initial  arrangement  containing  all  the  potentiality  of 
the  rest.  This  assumption,  they  know,  requires  an  explanation 
and  they  one  and  all  seek  it  in  metaphysics  ;  materialism,  spir- 
itualism, monism,  idealism,  all  alike  take  on  the  evolutionary 
garb  and  speak  the  evolutionary  tongue  without  an  effort. 
Hence  for  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  among 
the  metaphysical  schools  and  their  adherents.  These  all  take 
one  of  two  views  ;  some  find  that  the  assent  to  our  close  relation 
with  the  animal  world  gives  us  a  backward  look,  makes  us  rigid 
determinists,  and  forbids  the  idea  that  there  can  be  any  advance 
in  morality  beyond  that  of  the  absolute  first  cause  which  has 
been  from  all  eternity ;  others  argue  that  past  kinship  with  the 
animals  places  us  of  necessity  in  the  most  complete  opposition 
to  them  in  the  future,  and  that  the  aim  of  morality  must  be  to 
develop  all  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  Man  as  the 
last  must  be  the  highest  product  of  evolution,  hence  all  things 
have  existed  and  do  exist  for  his  sake,  and,  in  Arnold's  words, 
he  is  the  cynosure  of  things  terrestrial.  Here  enters  the  opti- 
mist, who  sees  in  the  idea  of  adaptation  to  environment  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  the  guarantee  of  the  millennium;  the  best 
of  men  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Whether  then  we  accept,  as  religious  men  in  the  conservative 
and  Christian  sense,  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  whether  we  struggle  to  remove  the  first  cause  which  we 
call  the  creator  further  and  further  from  our  ken  by  interposing 
evolutionary  processes  of  indefinite  duration  (and  it  makes  no 
difference  apparently  to  which  sect  of  evolutionists  we  belong), 
one  great  ethical  lesson  shines  forth  from  our  study  of  history. 
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that  progress  in  some  meaning  of  that  much  vexed  word  is  a 
certainty.  These  are  severe  abstractions  and  most  of  us  have 
little  interest  in  them  except  as  we  find  some  guidance  in  our 
more  concrete  work.  But  this  very  direction  is  what  we  are 
seeking.  If  what  we  find  is  corroborative,  then  we  have  made  a 
great  gain  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  we  are  on  the  right 
road  and  have  only  to  advance.  Interpretation  will  come  in 
time,  provided  only  we  follow  our  method,  in  fact  it  comes  with 
every  step  we  take.  Many  are  not  ready  for  the  evolutionary 
optimism,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  do  not  grasp  the  meliorism 
or  betterment  of  all  human  conditions  as  they  observe,  note,  com- 
pare and  record  or  teach  the  facts  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Nor  are  we  unprepared  for  the  waves  of  pessimism  which  recur  in 
the  history  of  human  thought  and  are  created  by  the  reversals  in 
human  experience.  In  the  just  consideration  of  our  discipline  as 
a  whole  we  expect  the  back-flow  and  the  return,  but  we  also 
know  that  these  are  parts  of  the  upward,  onward  movement,  and 
that  in  them  the  primordial  influence  is  preparing  the  more  evi- 
dent and  noticeable  advance  which  is  apprehended  with  ease. 
The  great  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  just  as  appli- 
cable in  history  as  in  physics,  and  it  convinces  us  of  the  imma- 
nence of  the  power,  not  ourselves  and  higher  than  ourselves, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  which  is  continually  making 
for  righteousness  (to  use  Arnold's  phrase  once  more). 

This  is  clearly  a  moral  force  and  an  ethical  principle  of  the 
highest  value,  no  matter  whence  it  is  derived.  No  study  can  be 
of  the  first  importance  which  lacks  elasticity  and  poignancy. 
These  are  the  essentials  of  the  interest  which  leads  the  mind 
onward  and  upward  ;  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  the  heart, 
and  more  than  all  the  sense  of  righteousness  must  all  have  play, 
and  this  is  secured  in  the  study  of  history  along  the  lines  we 
have  been  indicating  as  in  no  other  discipline  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  old  and  young  can  be  directed.  Some  art  critics  say, 
and  there  is  no  longer  much  effort  to  gainsay  them,  that  no  pic- 
ture has  value  unless  it  expresses  a  thought ;  pthers  go  further, 
and  many  refuse  to  accompany  them,  in  declaring  that  the  best 
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pictures  must  have  a  moral  purpose.  But  in  history  there  can  be 
no  cavilling  with  the  two  propositions  collectively  ;  the  work 
must  be  above  all  else  interesting  and  in  all  that  concerns  man 
interest  is  secured  by  thought,  minute  or  comprehensive,  and  by 
aim  or  ethical  quality.  The  thought  and  the  aim  both  can  be 
obscured  and  lost  if  technique  or  accomplishment  be  made  the 
first  object,  if  a  personal  estimate  be  made  the  important  note  in  the 
pursuit,  if  more  exactness  of  precept  and  axiom  be  expected  than 
ought  to  be  demanded  ;  in  other  and  shorter  phrase,  if  we  try  to 
turn  history  into  art  or  literature  or  science.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  use  it  to  broaden  our  knowledge  of  men  and  our- 
selves, if  we  limit  our  field  and  follow  a  correct  method  in  dis- 
covering human  types  and  their  possibilities  so  as  to  prevent  all 
empiricism  in  politics,  and  finally  if  we  recognize  that  there  is 
more  in  the  movement  than  man  puts  into  it,  a  law  operating  not 
blindly  and  ruthlessly  but  when  largely  considered  beneficently 
and  with  an  immortal  and  spiritual  element  revealing  itself,  then 
we  shall  exhibit  the  ethical  principles  which  inhere  in  the  high- 
est and  most  intensely  interesting  of  all  the  studies  of  the 
schools.  There  is  possibly  no  such  educational  force  for  the 
individual  as  the  result  reached  by  the  lonely  struggle  with  a 
temptation  or  a  course  of  known  transgression  ;  why  should 
there  be  less  value  in  the  effort  to  discern  the  errors,  follies,  and 
mad  blindness  of  the  race  and  in  discerning  them,  to  find  the 
right  way  to  follow  that  we  may  leave  them  far  behind.  The 
task  is  onerous  and  the  way  is  long;  there  is  little  immediate 
encouragement ;  self-restraint  and  compulsion  are  imperative  ; 
but  so  they  are  in  any  occupation  that  is  worth  while. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  audience  repaired  to  the  cafe 
of  the  high  school,  where  refreshments  had  been  provided,  and 
passed  another  hour  in  enjoyable  reunion  and  social  converse. 
The  tables  were  served  by  a  group  of  young  people  from  the 
senior  class  of  the  school.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
this  occasion  were  Dr.  Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Mr.  William  Orr,  Jr., 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Warner,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Wing. 
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SATURDAY    MORNING 

The  association  reassembled  at  9 :  30  for  a  business  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  list  of  persons  who 
were  nominated  for  membership.  They  were  unanimously 
elected.     Their  names  are  as  follows : 

Charles  A.  Bufifuni,  instructor  in  Latin,  Williston  Seminary ;  George  H. 
Brown,  teacher  in  High  School,  Springfield  ;  Edward  H.  Cobb,  junior  master, 
English  High  School,  Boston ;  George  F.  Cole,  teacher  in  the  English  High 
School,  Worcester ;  Cora  H.  Coolidge,  teacher  in  the  Public  High  School, 
Hartford ;  Arthur  D.  Dean,  assistan,t  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Spring- 
field ;  Eleanor  B.  Eaton,  instructor  in  English,  Wellesley  College ;  Edward 
Ellery,  principal  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton's  River,  Vt.;  Mary  Alice  Emer- 
son, teacher  in  Norwich  Free  Academy ;  Emerson  D.  Fite,  teacher  of  Latin, 
Mt.  Hermon  School ;  Herbert  H.  Gadsby,  principal  of  Drury  High  School, 
North  Adams ;  William  F.  Ganong,  professor  in  Smith  College ;  Charles  F. 
Harper,  principal  of  High  School,  New  Britain;  Abram  W.  Harris,  president 
of  the  University  of  Maine ;  Mary  R.  Hillard,  principal  of  St.  Margaret's 
School,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Ellen  C.  Hinsdale,  professor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege ;  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  teacher  in  Public  High  School,  Hartford ; 
Elizabeth  Dike  Lewis,  assistant  in  Smith  College ;  Eliza  Hardy  Lord,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Taconic  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.;  Helen  Marshall,  assistant  in 
Norwich  Free  Academy ;  L.  W.  Norton,  teacher  in  Mt.  Hermon  School ; 
Olive  Sewall  Parsons,  assistant  principal  of  Rogers  Hall  School,  Lowell ;  E. 
Dana  Pierce,  master  in  science,  Hotchkiss  School ;  William  L.  Powers,  prin- 
cipal of  High  School,  Gardiner,  Me.;  William  F.  Rice,  teacher  in  High  School, 
Springfield ;  F.  W.  Rowe,  teacher  in  Mt.  Hermon  School ;  Sarah  E.  Smith, 
professor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College ;  William  H.  Snyder,  master  in  science, 
Worcester  Academy ;  Annah  May  Soule,  professor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College  ; 
Clara  F.  Stevens,  professor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College ;  George  P.  Tibbets, 
instructor  in  mathematics,  Williston  Seminary;  George  H.Tracy,  principal 
of  the  High  School,  Gildersleeve,  Conn.;  Esther  B.  Van  Deman,  professor  in 
Mt.  Holyoke  College ;  William  C.  Whiting,  principal  of  high  school,  Chico- 
pee ;  H.  Isabelle  Williams,  assistant  in  French,  Smith  College  ;  iviary  Gilmore 
Williams,  teacher  of  Greek,  Mt,  Holyoke  College ;  E.  Lincoln  Wood,  assist- 
ant professor  in  Amherst  College. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  received  and 
placed  on  file.     They  were  as  follows  : 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 
The  number  of  members  of  the  association,  including  the  new  members 
just  elected,  is  341,  of  whom  132  are,  or  recently  have  been,  connected  with 
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the  colleges,  105  with  private  or  endowed  schools,  and  104  with  public  high 
schools. 

By  direction  of  the  association  at  the  last  meeting,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  the  following  additional  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Scientific  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Requirements  in  Science  for 
Higher  Institutions:  William  Orr,  Jr.,  for  biology,  E.  Dana  Pierce,  for 
physics,  William  F.  Ganong,  for  botany,  and  W.  H.  Snyder,  for  physiog- 
raphy. The  difficulty  of  finding  a  member  of  the  association  from  the 
colleges  to  represent  the  science  of  chemistry  was  so  great  that  the  vacancy 
in  that  subject  remains  unfilled. 

Respectfully, 

Ray  Greene  Ruling,  Secretary 
TREASURER'S  REPORT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  October  9,  1 897, $178.13 

Assessments : 

1893-4,  I. $1.50 

1894-5,                2, 3.00 

1895-6,  3, 4.50 

1896-7,               14. 20.75 

1897-8.  271, 406.50 

1898-9,                 I, 1.50 

1899-1900,  I, 1.50 

439.25 


$617.38 

PAYMENTS 

Printing, $2 17.47 

Postage  and  Stationery, 109.71 

Caterer, 100.00 

Stenographer,         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  56.25 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 50.00 

Speakers  and  Exec.  Com.,      -----  28.66 

Expressage, 11.95 

Janitor, 10.00 

$584.04 

Balance.  October  15,  1898, $33-34 

The  assessments  due  and  unpaid  are  38  in  number,  amounting  to  $57. 

Respectfully, 

Ray  Greene  Ruling,  Treasurer 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Sawyer,  reported  a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
persons  thus  named  were  unanimously  elected,  as  follows: 

President,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Vice  Presidents,  Edward  G.  Coy  and  Elmer  H.  Capen. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee,  with  the  preceding,  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Mary 
A.  Jordan,  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Harlan  P.  Amen,  Andrew  W.  Phillips. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission 
Examinations,  George  W.  Rollins  (term  expires  1899),  Daniel  S.  Sanford 
(term  expires  1900),  Charles  B.  GoflF  (term  expires  1901). 

The  committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission,  presented  the 
following  report,  which  was  received  and  placed  on  file : 

Springfield,  October  15,  1898 
To  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  no  action  was  taken  on  the  subject 
of  admission  examinations.  Therefore  the  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations  had 
nothing  to  bring  before  that  body,  and  has  no  further  report  to  offer. 

George  W.  Rollins, 

For  the  Committee 

Dr.  Ruling  :  It  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  time  to  say,  concern- 
ing this  report,  that  the  same  state  of  things  is  likely  to  occur  next 
year,  if  there  is  no  business  for  us  to  refer  to  this  committee.  They 
did  not  feel  authorized,  unless  something  had  been  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  Association,  to  go  before  the  Commission  with  reference 
to  further  action.  If  any  member  has  any  matter  which  properly 
should  be  given  into  the  charge  of  this  committee,  I  hope  he 
will  present  it  during  the  morning,  so  that  they  may  be  properly 
instructed. 

The  delegates  to  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance 
Examinations  in  English  presented  a  report  through  Dr.  Frank 
A.  Hill.  The  report  was  accepted  as  a  statement  of  progress 
and  the  committee  was  continued. 

Springfield,  October  15,  1898 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory    Schools    to    represent  it   at  the  Conference  on  Uniform 
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Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  begs  leave  to  remind  the  Association  that 
it  presented,  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  held  in  Boston,  October  9, 
1 897,  a  report  of  what  was  done  by  the  Conference  at  its  first  meeting,  held 
in  New  York  City,  May  31  and  June  i,  1897. 

The  committee  now  submits  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Conference  held  in  Philadelphia  December  29,  1897,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary  thereof,  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook. 

Frank  A.  Hill,  Chairman 

For  the  Committee 

CONFERENCE    ON   UNIFORM    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS    IN 

ENGLISH 

The  Conference  met  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  December  29,  1897. 
There  were  present  as  delegates :  from  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations,  Professors  C.  T.  Winchester,  Albert  S. 
Cook,  and  L.  B.  R.  Briggs  ;  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Professors  Francis  H.  Stoddard 
and  G.  R.  Carpenter,  and  Principal  Wilson  Farrand ;  from  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Professor 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Buehler ;  from  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English,  Professor  Fred  N.  Scott  and  Principal  C.  N.  French ; 
and  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States,  Professor  J,  B.  Henneman. 

This  being  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Conference,  Professor  Stoddard 
was  retained  as  chairman,  and  Professor  Cook  as  secretary.  A  report  having 
been  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
issuing  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements,  it  was,  after  discussion. 

Voted ^  that  the  Conference  recommends  : 

1.  That  English  be  studied  thtoughout  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
courses,  and,  when  possible,  for  at  least  three  periods  a  week  during  the  four 
years  of  the  high-school  course. 

2.  That  the  prescribed  books  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  such  wider 
courses  of  English  study  as  the  schools  may  arrange  for  themselves. 

3.  That,  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  English  translation  is  not 
given,  supplementary  work  to  secure  an  equivalent  training  in  diction  and  in 
sentence-structure  be  offered  throughout  the  high-school  course. 

4.  That  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chiefly  of  poetry,  fiction, 
biography,  and  history,  be  encouraged  throughout  the  entire  school  course. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of  words,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and  in  the  simple  forms  of  narration 
description,  exposition,  and  argument.  Such  instruction  should  begin  early 
in  the  high-school  course. 
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6.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing  English  be  given 
throughout  the  entire  school  course.  That,  in  the  high  school,  subjects  for 
compositions  be  taken,  partly  from  the  prescribed  books,  and  partly  from  the 
student's  own  thought  and  experieuce. 

7.  That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be  taught  with  reference  to 

a.  The  language,  including  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences 
the  important  qualities  of  style,  and  the  important  allusions. 

b.  The  plan  of  the  work,  /.  ^.,  its  structure  and  method. 

c.  The  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the  circumstances  of  its 
production,  and  the  life  of  its  author. 

That  all  details  be  studied,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  means  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  whole. 

A  report  having  been  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
list  of  books  for  voluntary  reading  in  the  schools,  it  was  accepted  as  a  report 
of  progress,  and  the  committee  was  continued. 

It  was  voted  as  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that,  in  adjourning,  it  be  to 
meet  again  in  the  spring  of  1 899,  and  that  if,  in  the  meantime,  occasion 
should  arise  for  a  special  meeting,  the  chairman  and  secretary  be  authorized 
to  call  such  meeting. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to 
the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Houston  Hall  for 
their  gracious  hospitality. 

The  Conference  thereupon  adjourned. 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Secretary 

The  Chair  :  Are  there  other  committees  to  report  ? 

Dr.  Ruling  :  We  have  a  Committee  on  Scientific  Courses  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Requirements  in  Science  for  Higher  Institutions, 
appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1896,  and  increased  in  number 
within  the  past  year.  This  committee  has  not  acted  as  a  whole,  but 
its  members  have  acted  in  subcommittees  on  the  separate  sciences 
together  with  representatives  of  other  organizations.  I  observe  that 
some  of  the  members  are  present.  Doubtless  they  will  report  for  the 
groups  with  which  they  have  acted. 

Professor  William  North  Rice,  of  Wesleyan  University :  I  am 
able  to  report  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  geography.  As  the  secretary  has  correctly  stated,  there  has  been 
no  meeting  of  the  whole  committee  of  this  association  on  science,  but 
simply  meetings  of  the  committees  on  the  different  sciences,  represent- 
ing this  and  other  associations. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  those  committees  from  this  and  other 
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societies  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  in  Milwaukee  a  year  ago  last  summer ;  and  at  that 
time  the  general  committees  on  the  respective  sciences  were  organized, 
and  I  suppose  a  chairman  was  appointed  for  each.  For  the  joint 
committee  on  geography  Professor  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  of  Colgate 
University,  was  chosen  chairman.  It  was  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting 
that  an  agreement  was  reached  that  all  the  committees  should  be 
increased  in  number,  each  of  the  associations  being  requested  to 
appoint  additional  members ;  and  it  was  understood  that  those  addi- 
tional members  should  be  so  chosen  that  the  delegation  of  each  asso- 
ciation on  the  committee  for  each  science  should  consist  of  one 
representative  of  the  colleges  and  one  representative  of  the  schools. 
In  the  case  of  geography,  some  of  the  additional  members  were 
appointed,  but  some  associations  failed  to  appoint  additional  mem- 
bers, so  that  the  Committee  on  Geography  came  to  be  constituted  as 
follows :  As  representatives  of  this  association,  Mr.  Snyder,  of 
Worcester  Academy,  and  myself ;  of  the  Middle  States  Association, 
Mr.  Brigham,  of  Colgate  University,  and  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute; of  the  North  Central  Association,  Mr.  Collie,  of  Beloit  College; 
of  the  Southern  Association,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina:  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Mr.  Tarr,  of  Cornell  University ;  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Science  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Cornish,  of  the  Girl's  High  School,  New 
York  City.  That  was  the  Committee  on  Geography  as  finally  consti- 
tuted. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  prep- 
aration of  a  report,  Professor  Brigham,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
sent  around  a  preliminary  list  of  questions  which  might  be  discussed 
in  the  report,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  were  invited  to  sug- 
gest amendments  to  that  list  of  questions.  After  hearing  from  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  —  or,  at  least,  from  as  many  as 
responded  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  all  did  respond  or  not  —  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  framed  a  revised  list  of  questions,  and  sent 
them  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  with  the  request  that  each 
member  would  write  a  report  discussing  those  questions.  The  reports 
were  all  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
compared  them,  and  noted  how  far  their  views  were  in  harmony,  and 
on  what  points  there  were  differences  of  opinion ;  and  he  prepared  a 
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report  himself,  embodying  as  far  as  possible  the  ideas  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  stated  in  the  separate  reports. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Geog- 
raphy, which  was  held  in  this  city  at  the  beginning  of  July,  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Only  five  mem- 
bers, however,  were  able  to  be  present  at  that  meeting.  Those  five 
were  Messrs.  Brigham,  Cobb,  Davis,  Rice,  and  Snyder.  The  two  dele- 
gates from  this  association,  as  you  will  notice,  were  both  present.  A 
report  was  agreed  upon  by  those  five  who  were  present,  and  signed  by 
them,  with  the  understanding,  not  that  every  one  of  them  held  himself 
responsible  for  every  incidental  statement  contained  in  the  report,  but 
only  that  all  were  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  main  positions. 
Although  the  report  was  signed  by  only  those  five  members,  it  was 
believed  that  the  other  members  were  in  harmony  with  its  general 
tenor. 

I  presume  you  would  not  wish  me  to  occupy  time  in  reading  the 
report ;  and  I  will  only  say  that  it  has  been  published  in  the  Journal 
of  School  Geography  for  September  of  this  year,  and  I  think  it  may 
have  been  published  also  in  other  periodicals.  I  will  say  further  that 
the  committee  desired  this  report  to  be  considered  not  as  a  final 
report,  but  as  a  sort  of  report  of  progress,  and  requested  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  continue  the  joint  committee  for  another 
year.  Accordingly,  there  was  appended  to  the  report  a  note,  which  I 
will  read,  as  follows  : 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  comments, 
suggestions,  and  criticisms  from  any  one  interested.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
paper  may  bring  out  much  discussion,  for  only  through  discussion  can  any 
progress  be  made. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  hold  one  or  more  meetings 
during  the  present  year,  and  to  formulate  another  report  before  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Dr.  HuLiNG :  I  think  that  Mr.  Orr  also  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  this  association.  I  notice  that  he  has  entered  the  room,  and 
think  he  may  be  willing  to  make  a  report  of  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  which  he  served. 

Mr.  William  Orr,  Jr.,  of  the  Springfield  High  School :  I  pre- 
sume the  association  understands  the  method  of  organization  of  the 
different  committees  in  charge  of  the  requirements  for  science.     The 
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joint  committees  are  made  up  of  representatives  from  this  association, 
from  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  also  from 
the  National  Educational  Association.  The  Committee  on  Zoology  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Henry  B.  Ward,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

So  far  the  work  of  this  section  has  been  limited  to  defining  the  field 
of  its  labors  and  securing  the  points  of  departure.  No  final  conclu- 
sions have  been  reached.  A  great  many  tentative  propositions  have 
been  presented.  The  first  attempt  of  the  committee  was  to  secure  a 
consensus  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  year  in  the  high-school  course 
in  which  the  subject  of  zoology  should  be  placed.  In  this  matter 
there  was  some  diversity  of  opinion.  The  predominant  feeling  seemed 
to  be  that  zoology  should  be  in  the  first  or  second  year.  Good  argu- 
ments were  advanced  for  both  of  those  places  in  the  high-school  cur- 
riculum. The  main  argument  advancfed  in  favor  of  the  first  year  was 
that,  in  a  great  many  places  where  nature  study  has  been  carried  to 
some  degree  of  perfection  in  the  grammar  schools,  zoology  would 
make  a  good  subject  for  transition  to  the  severer  studies  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  Some  of  the  members  inclined  to  the  last  year.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  call  for  a  pretty  thorough  course  of  a  biological 
character.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  committee  has  not  formulated  any 
propositions  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  which  is  the 
second  question  for  consideration. 

The  relative  importance  of  laboratory  work,  recitation  work,  and 
lectures  has  been  considered.  There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice,  or 
rather  a  judgment,  against  lecture  work  in  the  high  school.  The 
results  obtained  from  such  form  of  instruction  seem  to  be  meager  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  students  in  secondary  schools  are  hardly  of  suffi- 
cient maturity  to  profit  by  lectures.  Whatever  didactic  work  is  done 
by  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  a  presentation  of  facts  should  be  given  in 
informal  talks,  with  a  view  of  clinching  the  conclusions  already 
reached  by  the  class  in  laboratory  work.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  laboratory  work  should  form  a  large  part  of  the  time  devoted  by 
the  class  to  the  subject,  one  member,  in  fact,  taking  four-fifths  of  the 
time  for  laboratory  work.  I  think  the  average  would  give  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  time  to  laboratory  work. 

As  I  say,  the  committee  make  simply  a  report  of  progress.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  suspended  judgment  until  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
can  be  obtained  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work. 
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I  believe  the  other  representative  in  this  matter  is  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  here  today  to  present  his  views  upon  this  subject. 

Dr.  Huling  :  I  can  say  that  the  representatives  of  this  association 
acting  with  the  section  on  physics  are  at  work  in  the  same  way  as  these 
gentlemen  have  reported  of  the  other  sections.  It  seems  to  me,  I  may 
add,  a  very  happy  situation,  that  we  have  so  many  of  our  members 
working  quietly,  in  consultation  with  those  from  similar  bodies,  to 
develop  a  right  state  of  things  in  their  respective  fields  of  effort.  It  is 
evident  to  those  who  have  followed  for  a  dozen  years  the  progress  of 
the  movement  which  aims  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  that  of  the  colleges  that  the  method  of  procedure  has  materially 
changed  since  this  association  was  originally  organized.  Then  the 
conferences  were  in  the  body  of  the  association,  between  those  of  the 
members  who  were  present  from  the  colleges  and  those  from  the  schools. 
Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  select 
those  members  of  the  different  associations  who  are  best  fitted  to  deal 
with  these  questions  as  they  bear  upon  particular  subjects,  and  ask  them 
to  talk  with  one  another  till  they  reach  practical  agreement.  Then  by 
their  reports  their  conclusions  come  before  the  association  for  our 
action.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  a  happy  solution  of  some  of  these 
questions,  and  is  very  promising  for  the  future.  In  the  work  in  English 
the  process  is  very  far  advanced  ;  in  the  subject  of  history,  also,  it  is 
well  organized,  and  has  taken  the  form  of  definite  action  in  several 
institutions.  In  science  the  reform  somewhat  lags,  but,  as  you  see 
from  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen,  competent  men  are  busily  at  work 
endeavoring  to  find  a  common  ground  on  which  school  and  college 
may  agree. 

Mr.  Orr  :  I  failed  to  refer  to  one  question  that  has  been  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
different  members  on  the  subject  of  zoology,  as  to  the  place  of  that 
subject  in  the  high-school  curriculum,  and  also  as  to  the  particular 
method  of  instruction,  has  brought  to  the  front  this  proposition  :  Shall 
the  findings  of  this  committee  be  accepted  as  authority  and  as  binding  ? 
That  is,  shall  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  be  such  as  to  give  the  findings 
such  an  authority  ?  Of  course  we  can  see  the  danger  to  the  schools 
generally,  in  the  light  of  local  conditions  and  the  individuality  of  the 
teachers,  by  the  adoption  of  a  hard  and  fast  system  of  instruction.     It 
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has  been  pointed  out  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  remarkable  advance 
in  English  made  recently  has  been  largely  due  to  a  certain  uniformity 
of  practice  among  the  different  teachers.  As  this  question  is  evidently 
destined  to  confront  the  Committee  on  Science,  I  wish  to  present  it  at 
this  time  to  the  association. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  University :  In  view  of 
the  remarks  of  our  secretary  a  moment  ago,  I  wish  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  association  really  desires  to  foster  the  tendency 
toward  government  by  committee,  such  as  he  tells  us  has  come  about 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years.  A  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done  by 
the  committees,  especially  in  a  large  association,  but,  for  my  part,  I  think 
this  tendency  has  often  gone  too  far.  For  instance,  we  do  not  receive 
so  much  instruction  from  the  admirable  report  of  the  committee  on  Eng- 
lish presented  here  as  we  should  have  from  a  dicusssion  of  the  matter  by 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  subject.  The  same  is  true  in  other 
subjects.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  matter,  and  I  believe 
that  when  an  association  finds  its  chief  occupation  in  listening  to  papers 
and  the  registering  of  the  actions  of  its  committees,  the  interest  in  its 
meetings  dies.  So  I  think  that  it  is  really  a  fair  question  for  this 
association  to  consider  in  connection  with  its  work. 

Professor  Rice  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  more  in  regard  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Geography,  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made.  Mr.  Orr  has  asked 
if  the  action  of  these  committees  was  to  be  considered  authoritative. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  no  more  authority  than  the  character  of  the 
men  who  compose  the  committees  will  give  it.  We  do  not  really  want 
in  this  country  a  system  of  education  exactly  like  that  in  France,  where 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  can  look  at  his  watch,  and  tell  what 
every  class  is  doing  in  every  school  in  the  whole  republic.  We  want 
a  little  more  freedom  and  self-government  here.  In  our  report  on " 
physical  geography  we  used  this  language :  "The  committee  desire  to 
emphasize  at  the  outset  that  no  one  curriculum  can  be  the  best  for  all 
high  schools.  No  outline  of  work  can  be  made  to  fit  all  conditions. 
It  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  give  to  teachers  at  large  anything  more  than 
a  very  general  outline,  which  may  offer  suggestion,  and  prove  a  help 
and  incentive  to  better  things."  Similar  language  was  used  in  our 
report  in  regard  to  several  other  particular  points  discussed.  Such 
language  expresses  our  judgment  that  we  were  not  to  impose  legislation 
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upon  our  schools,  but  rather  to  offer  suggestions.  We  were  not  to 
prescribe  a  rigid  routine  to  be  followed  by  everybody,  but  to  give  advice, 
more  or  less  of  which  different  teachers  and  different  school  boards 
might  be  able  to  use.  There  were  some  things  on  which  we  were 
agreed.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  course  in  physical  geography  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
count  as  an  elective  requirement  for  admission  to  college.  And  we 
expressed  very  emphatically  our  judgment  of  the  general  principle  that^ 
in  the  requirements  for  the  classical  course  in  the  colleges,  as  well  as  for 
the  scientific  course,  there  ought  to  be  somewhat  of  physical  and  natural 
science  required,  though  we  were  disposed  to  recommend  that  an  option 
be  allowed  as  to  the  particular  science. 

The  Chair  :  Before  asking  for  your  formal  action  upon  the  reports 
of  the  subsections  of  the  science  committee,  I  would  say,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  Professor  Seymour  that  I  think  if  he  had  been 
present  a  year  ago,  and  heard  the  attack  made  on  the  Committee  on 
English,  he  would  have  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  subject  of  government 
by  committee,  but  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  committees  ample 
opportunity  to  spread  their  theories  and  hopes  of  harmony,  and  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  work.  I  know  some  who  have  been  listening  here 
have  been  pleased  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  antagonize  in  this 
session. 

What  action  will  you  take  on  the  reports  of  the  science  committee? 
Are  you  prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  report  of  progress  ?  (It  was  so 
voted.) 

Dr.  Huling  :  If  I,  also,  may  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  offered  by  Professor  Seymour,  I  think  I  agree  heartily 
with  his  main  view,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  questions  which  come 
before  us  for  action  should  be  freely  discussed.  They  should  indeed 
be  discussed  thoroughly,  and  time  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  association  a  general  and  representative 
judgment.  But  it  sometimes  has  happened  that  when  a  proposition 
has  been  presented  to  the  association,  and  has  passed  through  the 
stage  of  discussion  without  the  preliminary  conferences  which  are  pro- 
vided for  by  this  work  of  subcommittees,  it  has  gone  out  from  the 
association  in  a  form  which  has  not  proved  acceptable  to  other  bodies 
whose  approval  is  essential  to  its  usefulness.  I  remember  that  within 
the   last  three  years  some  propositions  concerning  larger  options  in 
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admission  requirements  were  adopted  by  the  association,  and  subse- 
quently were  carried  before  the  Commission  of  Colleges  on  Admission 
Requirements,  but  when  presented  to  the  Commission  they  were  on 
deliberation  pronounced  not  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider.  It  had  seemed  to  our  association  that  they  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  Commission.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  there 
had  been  a  previous  conference  between  the  gentlemen  of  the  colleges 
and  the  schools  before  those  resolutions  were  put  before  this  associ- 
ation, one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  final  adoption  would 
have  been  removed.  The  happy  feature  of  the  present  situation  to 
which  I  referred  was  not  the  absence  of  discussion,  but  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  business  in  advance  of  the  stage  of  discussion. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher,  of  the  Thayer  Academy  :  Within  the 
last  year  our  president  has  been  called  to  pass  through  sore  affliction 
through  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  this  fall  he  himself  has  been  obliged 
to  go  abroad  for  a  much  needed  rest.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  associa- 
tion to  adopt  the  following  resolution  :  "  The  members  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  assembled 
in  Springfield  at  their  thirteenth  annual  meeting,  desire  to  put  on 
record  their  profound  sympathy  with  their  president.  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P. 
Bancroft,  of  Andover,  in  his  severe  domestic  affliction,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  his  present  enforced  absence  may  result  in  his  complete 
physical  restoration." 

Dr.  Huling  :  I  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  by  a  rising  vote. 
(Adopted.) 

Mr.  Buehler  :  I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  following: 
"  The  thanks  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prep- 
aratory Schools  are  hereby  given  to  the  School  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Springfield,  for  the  privilege  of  using  this  beautiful  building  ;  to 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  the  ample  provisions  which  have 
been  made  for  our  convenience  and  comfort ;  and  to  the  authorities 
having  charge  of  the  Art  Museum,  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  our 
members  by  them."     (Adopted.) 

At  the  close  of  the  business  session  a  recess  of  short  dura- 
tion was  taken.  Whereupon  the  Chair  introduced  as  the  speaker 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  whose  subject  was 
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HOW    FAR    THE     PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOL    IS    A    JUST   CHARGE 
UPON  THE  PUBLIC  TREASURY 

I  have  been  asked  to  answer  the  question,  **How  far  is  the 
public  high  school  a  just  charge  upon  the  public  treasury?"  I 
shall  have  to  limit  my  answer  to  Massachusetts,  although,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  whatever  answer  may  satisfy  Massachusetts 
is  likely  to  serve,  in  some  measure,  other  states  as  well. 

Although  the  towns  do  not  return  their  high-school  expen- 
ditures in  a  separate  statement,  a  fairly  trustworthy  approxima- 
tion to  the  aggregate  of  such  expenditures  is  attainable  in  several 
ways.  If  we  bring*  together  the  expenditures  for  all  school 
purposes,  including  new  buildings  and  old,  as  reported  in  the 
latest  school  returns,  then  out  of  an  average  total  tax  for  the 
state  of  $15.23  on  a  thousand  dollars,  we  shall  find  that  the 
amount  expended  for  schools  was  $4.72,  of  which  amount  91 
cents  was  for  high  schools ;  or,  if  we  exclude  expenditures  on 
buildings,  which  are  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  their  annual 
aggregates  as  well  as  to  great  unevenness  of  division  between 
high  school  and  lower  school  purposes,  and  deal  only  with  cur- 
rent expenses,  we  shall  find  that  the  amount  expended  for  schools 
was  $2.95  on  a  thousand,  of  which  58  cents  was  for  high  schools. 
In  other  words,  a  little  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  money  raised 
for  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  is  expended  upon  the  high 
schools.  If  the  thirteen  grades  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
had  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  each,  and  if  the  school  money 
were  equally  divided  among  all  the  grades,  the  four  high-school 
grades  would  be  entitled  to  four  thirteenths  of  this  money,  or  a 
little  less  than  one  third.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  receive,  as 
has  just  been  said,  a  little  less  than  one  fifth  of  it.  This  is  because 
the  number  of  pupils  falls  off  from  the  lower  grades  to  the 
higher,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  greater  cost  of  education 
in  the  high  school,  the  four  high-school  grades  require  much  less 
money  than  any  four  grades  below. 

Now  how  far  is  this  high-school  £ax  a  just  charge  upon  the 
public  treasury  ?  The  form  of  the  question  seems  to  suggest 
that  it  is  just  for  the  public  to  contribute  something  towards  the 
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support  of  the  high  school,  but  that  it  is  an  open  question  pre- 
cisely how  large  that  contribution  shall  be.  The  spirit  of  the 
question,  however,  seems  to  require  a  consideration  of  the  reasons 
why  the  high  school  should  be  treated  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  public-school  system  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  Though 
these  reasons  are  old,  it  is  well  to  review  them  from  time  to 
time  to  see  whether  they  are  sound  or  not. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  justice  of  making  education  in  general 
a  charge  upon  the  public  treasury.  For  two  centuries  and  a 
half  Massachusetts  has  clung  most  tenaciously  to  two  funda- 
mental thoughts  about  this  matter.  One  is  that  every  child  — 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  proudest — is  entitled  to  a  fair  edu- 
cation. Nay,  he  is  not  simply  entitled  to  it,  but  the  state  must 
see  that  he  has  it.  And  the  other  is  that  the  cost  of  this  educa- 
tion is  a  legitimate  public  charge.  Under  stress  of  poverty  or 
war  Massachusetts  has  wavered  at  times  in  application  of  these 
principles,  but  never  in  loyalty  to  their  essence.  They  are 
deeply  intrenched  in  the  universal  conviction  ;  they  have  found 
splendid  expression  in  the  supreme  law;  they  are  woven  as 
unbroken  strands  into  the  substance  of  her  history.  Indeed,  it 
is  idle  to  make  a  show  of  defending  a  citadel  that  is  a  Gib- 
raltar in  itself  and  that  no  enemy  of  consequence  now  attacks. 

When  we  leave  education  in  general  and  think  of  secondary 
education  in  particular,  we  shall  have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  legal 
or  technical  justice  is  concerned,  the  high-school  tax  as  well  as 
the  general  school  tax  is  a  just  charge  upon  the  public  treasury. 
That  is  to  say,  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  1647  when  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  did  not  require  certain  towns  to  maintain 
at  public  expense  grammar  schools,  i,  e.,  college  preparatory 
schools,  or  their  modern  equivalents  or  successors  popularly 
known  as  high  schools.  It  has  not  been  simply  the  legal  right 
of  these  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  secondary 
schools,  but  it  has  been  their  legal  duty  to  do  so ;  and  towns 
were  not  rarely  *' presented,"  as  the  old  records  run,  and  fined  for 
failure  to  discharge  this  duty. 

And  when  Massachusetts   became   a  state  the  people  took 
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pains  to  clinch  this  policy  of  colonial  and  provincial  times  by 
putting  into  the  Constitution  these  words :  **  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  university 
at  Cambridge,  public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns." 
*In  other  words,  the  ancient  and  historic  grammar  schools  that 
taught  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  with  such  minor  varia- 
tions in  the  curriculum  as  the  people  saw  fit  to  make,  and  that 
were  supported  at  public  expense,  were  specifically  mentioned 
by  the  people  in  that  ** solemn  and  mutual  agreement"  as  schools 
which  legislatures  are  constitutionally  bound  to  cherish.  In 
response  to  this  duty,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  supreme  law, 
our  legislatures  have  again  and  again  made  requirements  relat- 
ing to  grammar  or  high  schools,  while  the  towns,  within  the 
realm  of  local  control,  have,  in  numerous  instances,  gone  far 
beyond  the  letter  of  such  state  requirements. 

And  when  now  and  then  conservative,  skeptical  or  intract- 
able persons  have  questioned  the  liberal  action  of  the  towns 
toward  high  schools,  and  have  applied  to  the  courts  to  restrain 
them  in  such  action,  the  highest  judical  authority  has  invariably 
stood  for  the  larger,  the  more  generous  interpretation  of  the 
high-school  policy  of  the  state.  So  that  the  justice  of  the  high- 
school  tax,  if  we  consider  simply  such  questions  of  legality  as 
are  settled  by  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  rests  on  the  solidest  of  rock. 

To  be  sure,  we  now  and  then  hear  it  said  that  the  merest 
elements  of  an  education  will  do  for  the  toiling  millions.  Why 
should  humble  John  Doe  go  to  the  high  school  ?  It  is  enough 
that  he  can  read  and  write.  What  more  does  he  need  for  ply- 
ing the  hoe  or  pushing  the  plane?  To  fill  his  horizon  with 
tantalizing  mirage  effects,  to  fire  his  plebeian  soul  with  vain 
longings,  to  sow  discontent  in  his  simple  life,  to  train  him  to 
impatience  under  his  natural  leaders — in  short,  to  school  him 
above  his  station  —  this  is  bad  both  for  John  and  for  the 
community  he  should  serve.     Training  the  masses  beyond  their 
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Station !  It  is  high  time  that  under  a  popular  government  like 
ours  the  use  of  this  word  ''masses'*  in  any  sense  that  excludes 
the  user  from  the  masses  of  which  he  speaks  or  that  prompts 
him  to  say  **  they"  and  not  "we"  should  cease.  Who  are  these 
superior  beings  that  presume  to  sit  thus  in  judgment  upon  their 
fellows,  to  assign  them  to  classes,  according  to  their  high 
pleasure,  to  set  for  them  metes  and  bounds  beyond  which  they 
shall  not  go  ?  By  what  right,  under  our  form  of  government, 
does  any  human  being  "dare  to  say  that  I  must  grovel  while 
you  may  aspire,  that  the  primary  school  must  suffice  for  my 
children  while  the  university  is  for  yours,  that  I  must  serve  while 
you  must  rule  ?  A  believer  in  an  aristocracy,  a  monarchy,  the 
divine  right  of  kings  may,  perhaps,  consistently  venture  to 
dispose  of  you  and  me,  of  yours  and  mine,  in  this  summary 
way,  but  not  a  believer  in  a  democracy,  a  republic,  the  divine 
right  of  the  people.  Indeed,  article  six  in  the  Massachusetts 
declaration  of  rights  records  the  deliberate  and  carefully 
expressed  conviction  of  the  people  that  "  the  idea  of  a  man  born 
a  magistrate,  lawgiver  or  judge  is  absurd  and  unnatural." 

And  so  freedom  of  choice,  when  the  question  of  what  one's 
life  work  shall  be  comes  up,  is  a  basic  thing  in  government  by 
the  people.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  this  choice  turns  the  welfare 
of  each  unit  in  the  state  and  therefore  of  the  state  itself.  So 
vital  is  the  connection  between  the  individual's  choice  and  the 
state's  integrity,  so  essential  to  wisdom  of  choice  is  one's  awaken- 
ing to  his  own  capacity  and  one's  vision  of  the  prizes  that  are 
possible  to  such  awakening,  that  no  state  can  afford  to  suffer 
its  children  or  any  portion  of  them  to  grow  up  without  this 
revelation  of  themselves  to  themselves  and  without  this  stimulus 
from  the  splendid  visions  of  a  larger  usefulness  and  a  finer 
happiness. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  spite  of  the  state's  effort  through 
its  public  schools,  to  promote  freedom  and  wisdom  of  choice, 
some  people  continue  to  make  egregious  blunders  in  their  life 
plans.  John  Doe,  for  instance,  aspires  to  teach  when  he  had 
better  break  stones.     "All   wrong,"    we  say,    as   we    think    of 
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John's  suffering  pupils.  But  when  we  take  a  larger  view,  we 
begin  to  discriminate.  If  John  Doe  has  blundered,  we  have  sinned. 
John  Doe  did  the  best  he  could  with  his  freedom  in  choosing  a 
business.  We  have  not  done  the  best  we  could  with  our  freedom 
in  choosing  a  teacher.  It  is  essential  that  John  Doe  shall 
exercise  freedom  of  choice.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  public 
shall  endorse  that  choice.  If  it  is  important  that  John  Doe  shall 
modify  or  change  his  choice,  it  is  essential  that  the  public  shall 
not  be  too  indulgent  or  gullible  in  the  presence  of  his  faith  in 
the  wisdom  of  that  choice.  So  let  John  Doe  choose  as  he 
pleases ;  let  him  choose  amiss,  if  his  judgment  is  at  fault  and  his 
friends  cannot  dissuade  him,  and  let  his  blunders  bring  him  to 
grief  that  he  may  blunder  the  less  thereafter.  All  the  same,  the 
chance  John  has  is  stimulating,  developing.  He  is  probably 
better  off  for  trying  to  do  something  with  it  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
judged use  of  it.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  his  failure  in  the  larger 
endeavor  leaves  him  more  of  a  man  than  success  in  the  smaller 
endeavor;  I  limit  this  hazardous  thought,  of  course,  to  the  realm 
of  honest  endeavor.  **  A  sadder  and  wiser  man,"  we  sometimes 
say  of  John  Doe  when  his  misfit  career  is  suddenly  checked. 
If  his  wisdom  lifts  him  out  of  his  sadness  and  sets  him  in  his 
true  orbit,  his  experience  certainly  leaves  him  more  of  a  man 
than  before.  At  any  rate,  it  leaves  him  as  a  lesson,  a  caution, 
a  monument,  for  the  guidance  of  other  struggling  souls — a 
kind  of  left-handed  service  to  which  the  renderer  cannot,  indeed, 
point  with  pride,  but  by  which  the  struggling  souls  referred  to 
may  fairly  profit. 

And  so  the  total  result  of  the  process  when  people  in  general 
try  to  make  something  of  the  opportunities  which  are  theirs 
under  a  wise  government  of  their  own  is  an  uplift  of  the  state 
through  the  enlargement  and  stimulus  of  its  members,  and  an 
uplift  of  its  members  through  the  enlargement  and  stimulus  of 
the  state.  It  is  the  essence  of  democracy — this  freedom  of 
intelligent  initiative  and  push  by  the  individual  along  the  lines 
of  his  taste  or  capacity,  a  freedom  that  permits  him  to  rise  from 
the  lower  plane  to  the  higher,  if  he  can  and  will.     So  good  a 
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thing  is  such  freedom  for  the  individual  and,  therefore,  for  the 
state,  that  the  public  should  spare  no  pains  to  keep  the  avenues 
of  ascent  open.  If  free  public  education  of  a  high  order  keeps 
these  avenues  open — and  with  all  its  imperfections  it  seems 
the  wisest  scheme  for  this  purpose  that  human  ingenuity  has 
yet  succeeded  in  devising — that  settles  the  wisdom  of  having  it. 

Now  it  is  precisely  here,  in  loyalty  to  this  ideal  of  free, 
open,  attractive  avenues  by  which  the  humblest  child,  if 
capable,  may  ascend  to  better  things,  that  Massachusetts  stands 
today ;  and  I  need  rather  to  apologize  for  taking  your  time  to 
hint  at  the  reasons  why  she  has  taken  this  stand  than  to  show 
any  solicitude  as  to  the  validity  of  those  reasons. 

If,  however,  the  justice  of  the  high-school  tax  in  its  consti- 
tutional, legal  and  judicial  aspects  is  beyond  question,  it  is  still 
legitimate  to  inquire  whether  the  public  is  receiving  what  it 
ought  from  its  high-school  expenditure,  or  whether  the  high 
school  is  receiving  what  it  ought  from  public  taxation.  Even 
if  it  should  appear  that  high-school  results  are  too  meager  for 
the  money  that  is  paid  for  them  or  that  the  money  paid  for  them 
is  too  meager  to  make  the  results  reputable,  it  would  simply 
follow,  in  the  one  case,  that  the  money  available  for  the  high 
school  ought  to  be  expended  to  better  purpose,  and,  in  the  other, 
that  there  ought  to  be  more  money  available  for  the  high  school. 
In  neither  case  would  it  be  proper  to  call  the  high-school  tax 
unjust  any  more  than  it  would  be  proper  to  call  a  highway  or 
any  other  customary  municipal  tax  unjust  because  it  is  too  small 
or  too  large,  or  because,  it  is  carelessly  or  corruptly  used.  We 
may  affirm  lack  of  judgment  in  such  cases,  which  is  an  unin- 
tended injustice  to  the  taxpayer,  or  even  lack  of  honesty,  which 
is  an  intended  injustice  to  him,  but  such  injustice  is  an  avoidable 
incident  in  raising  or  expending  the  money,  not  a  defect  inherent 
in  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  tax  itself. 

The  relation  of  any  tax  to  the  people's  ability  to  pay  it,  under 
our  form  of  government,  is  dependent  on  the  people's  willingness 
to  pay  it;  and  this  willingness,  in  its  turn,  is  dependent  on  the 
people's  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  benefits  the  tax  is  sup 
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posed  to  bring.  The  tax  should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  check 
production,  to  devour  income,  to  extinguish  ambition,  in  short, 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  ^^^ ;  but  what  its  basis 
shall  be,  just  what  percentage  of  this  basis  shall  constitute  the 
tax,  how  the  tax  shall  be  distributed  among  the  various  purposes 
it  should  serve,  how  each  portion  of  it  shall  be  expended  — 
these,  with  scores  of  allied  matters,  are  always  likely  to  be 
open  questions.  In  their  nature  they  do  not  admit  of  exact, 
complete  and  final  answers.  It  is  not  what  people  casually 
say  that  must  be  taken  as  their  true  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions but  what  they  directly  or  through  their  representatives 
actually  vote  for.  When  the  legislature  in  1824  voted  to  exempt 
nearly  every  town  in  the  state  from  maintaining  a  high  school, 
this  meant  that,  in  the  popular  judgment  of  that  time,  the  high 
school  was  an  institution  of  so  great  expense  and  so  limited 
service  that  only  the  largest  and  wealthiest  towns  ought  to  be 
required  to  maintain  it.  When  the  legislature  in  1891  ordered 
that  every  town  should  be  required  to  provide  its  properly 
qualified  children  with  free  high-school  tuition,  this  meant  that, 
in  the  popular  judgment  of  that  time,  high-school  education  was 
of  so  great  and  general  value  that,  notwithstanding  its  expense, 
no  child  ought  to  be  denied  free  access  to  it. 

In  short,  our  people  are  doing  far  more  for  education  today 
than  in  1824,  and  yet  they  are  doing  it  more  easily.  The  voice 
of  the  grumbler,  I  suppose,  will  never  cease,  but  it  is  less  often 
heard  today  than  then.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  see  a  town 
that  is  pitifully  burdened,  paying  double  or  quadruple  the  school 
tax  of  its  wealthier  neighbors  and  yet  powerless  to  command 
the  schooling  it  ought  to  have.  Such  unevenness,  whether  of 
burdens  or  of  results,  is  regrettable  ;  the  state  does  something  to 
reduce  it  and  should  do  more.  Still  the  inequalities  are  not  what 
they  once  were  under  the  vicious  district  school  system.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that,  whatever  defects  of  taxation  need  to  be 
remedied,  the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  excessively  taxed  — 
certainly  not  to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  as  in  Cuba  or  Italy,  or  of 
confiscation,   as  in  parts  of  Turkey;  for  when  the  people  tax 
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themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  it  with  suicidal  intent,  even 
if  once  in  a  while  they  do  it  with  suicidal  result.  From  the 
European  point  of  view  we  all  live  in  a  kind  of  taxpayers' 
paradise,  although,  from  our  point  of  view,  we  are  inclined  to 
restrict  his  paradise  to  such  towns  as  Milton,  Nahant,  and  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. 

Leaving  these  general  thoughts,  let  me  say  that  we  may  find 
ample  moral  justification  of  the  high-school  tax  not  only  in  what 
the  high  school,  at  its  best,  is  theoretically  fitted  to  do  for  the 
youth  of  the  state,  but  also  in  what  the  high  school,  with  all  its 
faults,  is  actually  doing  for  them.  Possibly,  if  I  limit  myself  to 
the  blessings  the  ideal  high  school  is  likely  to  confer  upon  the 
public,  I  shall  be  open  to  the  charge  of  trying  to  justify  a  public 
tax  by  what  might  be,  if  things  were  different,  than  by  what  is, 
things  being  as  they  are.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  take  our 
high-school  facts  just  as  they  are,  the  bright,  the  dark,  and  the 
neutral,  and  to  inquire  if  they  justify  the  present  tax.  If  they 
do,  then  they  may  be  worth  improving,  even  if  it  takes  a  little 
more  money  to  do  it.     What  are  some  of  these  facts  ? 

One  well-recognized  and  valuable  fact  is  this,  that  the  high 
school  exerts  a  powerful  stimulus  for  goorf  upon  the  schools 
below.  It  holds  up  before  the  young  ideals  of  higher  and 
broader  scholarship ;  it  is  the  gateway  to  otherwise  inaccessible 
realms  beyond ;  it  appeals  to  the  ambition  of  the  young;  it  appeals 
to  this  ambition  at  a  critical  time,  when  it  is  important  that 
inferior  ambitions  shall  be  forestalled ;  it  is  a  golden  strand  in 
that  interest  which  holds  the  young  up  to  scholarly  endeavor. 
It  fits  in  with  the  thought  that  noble  inspiration  comes  from 
above,  not  from  below,  that  normal  children  respond  better,  not 
when  they  are  pushed  from  beneath,  but  when  they  are  drawn 
from  on  high.  The  longing  for  higher  things  thus  aroused, 
children  do  better  work  in  the  lower  schools ;  they  are  more 
readily  guided ;  they  hold  to  a  definite  course  more  steadily. 
Indeed,  it  is  as  true  of  the  mind  as  of  any  ship  that  sails  the 
seas  that  it  must  have  momentum  to  obey  its  helm.  If  this 
ambition  to  attend  the  high  school  is,  in  some  measure,  imitative 
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— a  mere  spirit  to  do  as  others  do  —  it  is,  in  a  larger  measure,  a 
spirit  to  study  for  study's  sake  or  for  the  rewards  that  study 
brings.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  school  committees, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  should  bear  witness  to  the  bracing 
influence  of  a  good  high  school  upon  the  grades  below,  expe- 
rience thus  confirming  what  theory  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Again,  high-school  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  nat- 
ural and  desirable,  if  not  a  necessary,  continuation  of  the  work 
below.  The  exclusion  of  rich  subjects  from  the  lower  grades 
because  they  are  assigned  to  the  high  school  leads  people  to 
think  of  such  themes  as  belonging  to  a  less  useful,  a  more 
luxurious  education.  When  they  are  not  tasted  below  there  is 
little  longing  for  them  above.  And  so  there  comes  to  be,  at  the 
gateway  of  the  high  school,  a  seductive  and  plausible  halting 
place  in  the  schooling  of  many  a  child.  Now  such  a  break  is 
neither  a  logical  nor  a  desirable  one.  Even  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  promote  unity,  and  so  reduce  the  break  in  question,  by 
putting  nature  study  into  the  lower  grades  to  go  with  the  sciences 
of  the  upper,  some  are  inclined  to  restrict  the  work  below  to 
the  observation  of  isolated  facts  while  extending  the  work  above 
to  the  classification  of  such  facts ;  in  short,  to  view  the  work 
below  as  wholly  preliminary  to  scientific  study  and  apart  from  it, 
while  regarding  the  work  above  as  being  for  the  first  time  truly 
scientific.  **  Here  is  the  high  school,"  they  seem  to  reason, 
with  its  special  name,  its  special  home,  its  special  courses  of 
study,  its  special  corps  of  teachers,  and  its  special  scale  of 
expenditure.  What  justification  is  there  for  all  this  in  an  educa- 
tional philosophy?"  So,  for  one  answer  to  the  query,  science  is 
cut  in  two,  as  it  were,  its  unorganized  material  summarily 
assigned  to  the  lower  grades  and  its  organized  to  the  higher.  As 
if  a  well-taught  normal  child  could  observe  detached,  unorgan- 
ized facts  in  the  lower  grades  without  a  suspicion  of  those 
natural  groupings  and  underlying  principles  that  go  to  make  up 
the  science  of  such  facts ;  or  deal  in  the  high  school  with  the 
science  of  such  facts  without  keeping  on  with  observational 
study  of  the  separate  facts  themselves.     Some  acquaintance  with 
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single  objects  must,  indeed,  precede  recognition  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  them,  but  not  in  a  sense  to  justify  putting  the  processes 
that  are  involved  years  asunder  in  a  scheme  of  instruction.  It 
may  answer,  in  studying  the  mind,  to  isolate  its  modes  of  work 
ing  so  as  to  gain  a  clearer  view  of  each.  It  does  not  follow  that 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  isolation  of  these  modes  in  our 
teaching. 

The  truer  conception  is  that  the  mind  is  a  unit.  Its  workings 
have  the  humblest  and  crudest  beginnings.  Its  development  is 
continuous — a  development  in  rank  as  it  were,  as  well  as  in  file, 
the  mind  broadening  out  as  well  as  forging  ahead.  And  educa- 
tive processes  should  have  a  corresponding  unity.  They  should 
reach  the  mind  on  all  its  sides  —  stirring  its  soul,  quickening  its 
thought,  eneigizing  its  will.  They  should  do  this  by  getting  at 
the  springs  of  the  child's  activity.  They  should  do  this  in  the 
lowest  schools  as  well  as  in  the  highest.  With  this  view  there  is 
no  natural  stopping  place  in  a  scheme  of  study.  Conditions 
outside  of  the  scheme  may  end  one's  schooling  anywhere,  but 
the  course  itself  is  logically  continuous,  progressive,  unbroken 
to  the  end.  The  high  school  is  less  and  less  regarded  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  optional,  if  not  superfluous,  institution.  It  is  fitting 
with  increasing  closeness  into  the  general  system.  The  not 
infrequent  transfer  of  ninth  grade  pupils  to  the  high-school 
building  and  to  high-school  care  improves  this  articulation. 
Pupils  are  assuming  more  and  more  that  they  are  to  Iceep  on,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  when  they  reach  the  high  school.  All  this 
increases  the  usefulness  of  the  high  school  and  strengthens  its 
hold  on  the  public. 

In  the  third  place,  our  larger  high  schools  are  offering  a  wider 
range  of  choice  to  divergent  tastes  and  capacities.  Either  there 
are  parallel  courses,  any  one  of  which  the  pupils  may  elect,  or 
there  is  some  carefully  determined  minimum  which  every  pupil 
miist  take,  with  a  variety  of  supplementary  subjects  from  which 
he  may  choose.  Such  options  are  perfectly  feasible  for  the  large 
schools  though  burdensome  to  the  small.  They  chime  in  with 
the  more  sensible  views  of  education  now  held.     There  is  the 
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old  knowledge  theory  that  holds,  by  implication,  the  ideal  of  a 
curriculum  of  study  complete  and  perfect  in  itself.  There  it  is; 
each  that — the  mind  will  take  care  of  itself  if  it  is  kept  busy 
with  a  well  thought  out  scheme  of  subjects  to  be  studied.  Then 
there  is  the  old  discipline  theory  that  holds,  by  implication,  the 
ideal  of  a  typical  mind,  with  its  so-called  faculties  in  such  and 
such  conditions  to  begin  with  while  such  and  such  conditions  are 
desirable  to  end  with.  Work  away  at  these  faculties — it  makes 
little  difference  in  the  long  run  what  one  studies,  provided  one's 
faculties  are  exploited. 

Now  neither  of  these  ways  is  fatally  defective.  The  mind 
will  grow  if  you  give  it  but  little  direct  thought  but  keep  it 
intent  on  some  subject  to  be  mastered.  It  will  grow  if  you 
give  it  all  thought,  regardless  of  the  theme  that  is  studied 
except  so  far  as  the  theme  engages  this  or  that  so-called  faculty 
whose  training  is  sought.  The  pressing  need  is  that  both  the 
knowledge  theory  and  the  discipline  theory  shall  be  brought 
into  one,  so  that  the  knowledge  sought  shall  meet  the  demands 
of  the  mind  and  the  mind  to  be  trained  shall  be  nourished  by 
the  knowledge  it  gains.  Now  the  natural  unifying  principle  is 
not  to  be  found  in  some  dead  body  of  things  to  be  learned,  nor 
in  some  aggregate  of  mental  powers  to  be  coldly  treated  apart 
from  the  living  being.  It  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  individ- 
ual. This  brings  us  to  the  development  or  genetic  theory,  under 
which  the  teacher  starts  with  what  the  pupil  actually  is,  not  with 
what  he  theoretically  ought  to  be,  and  then  proceeds  as  the 
way  opens.  One  should  know  things,  indeed,  and  be  subjected 
to  wholesome  discipline,  but  the  knowledge  and  the  discipline 
should  hold  some  relation  to  one's  fitness  to  receive  them  and 
so  must  be  duly  subordinated.  In  other  words,  the  develop- 
ment idea  involves  a  reaction  from  the  extremes  of  class  treat- 
ment; it  carries  with  it  increased  respect  for  individual 
differences.  And  so  the  closer  the  high  school  gets  to  indi- 
vidual needs,  the  stronger  the  hold  it  gains  upon  the  public 
esteem. 

In  no  way  can  the  individual  be  given  a  freer  play,  a  finer 
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field  for  self-exploitation,  than  through  his  motor  activities. 
His  sensations,  emotions,  ideas  are  embodiments  of  force ;  they 
have  a  dynamic  character ;  they  tend  to  discharge  themselves 
in  action.  The  energy  thus  set  free  may  be'  broken  up  into  a 
thousand  aimless  rills  and  so  be  wasted,  or  it  may  be  gathered 
up,  directed  and  made  to  do  valuable  work.  The  child's  spon- 
taneous activity  springs  from  interest.  If  skillfully  directed 
and  utilized  this  activity  augments  the  interest  from  which  it 
springs.  Imitative  at  first,  it  at  length  becomes  inventive  and 
even,  in  a  sense,  creative.  It  teacts  helpfully  upon  the  ideas 
that  inspire  it;  it  gives  them  definiteness,  clearness,  abiding 
character  ;  it  promotes  executive  power.  Without  it  the  schooled 
are  bookish  and  inert ;  with  it  the  unschooled  become  the  self- 
made  men  of  the  world.  So  fruitful  a  principle  as  this  cannot 
be  ignored  if  the  whole  child  is  to  be  properly  schooled.  The 
people  are  getting  hold  of  it,  and  so,  through  their  representa- 
tives, have  ordered  that  all  cities  whose  population  exceeds 
twenty  thousand  each  shall  maintain  manual  training  courses  in 
connection  with  their  high  schools.  The  majority  of  these 
cities  have  conformed  to  the  law  —  at  least,  so  far  as  boys  are 
concerned  —  and  the  rest  are  expected  to  follow.  Thus  a  new 
and  valuable  means  of  training  is  coming  within  reach  of  the 
boys  and,  let  us  hope,  of  the  girls  as  well,  for  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  fully 
and  judiciously  the  high  school  respects  those  methods  and 
processes  that  engage  the  mind  through  the  motor  activities, 
the  more  closely  it  works  to  individual  capacities  and  needs 
and  the  more  completely  it  endears  itself  to  those  who  have  to 
foot  the  bills. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  high  school  today  is  a  much  better 
avenue  to  things  beyond  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past ;  more- 
over, this  avenue  will  in  time  be  broad  enough  to  comprehend 
all  the  four  years'  courses  of  the  high  school.  When  this  time 
comes,  a  very  serious  handicap  of  the  high  school  will  have 
been  done  away  with.  For  250  years  the  people  have  tried  to 
fit  youth  for  college  in  ways  to  please  the  college  ;  it  has  been 
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only  for  a  generation  or  two  that  they  have  tried  with  equal 
seriousness  to  build  up  parallel  general  courses  in  the  high 
school  to  please  themselves.  *  In  the  former  task  they  have  had 
the  help  of  the  colleges  ;  in  the  latter,  they  have  generally  been 
denied  that  help.  By  a  process  of  natural  selection,  college 
aspirants  have  averaged  somewhat  higher  than  their  fellows  in 
blood,  ambition  and  scholarship.  And  so  the  college  prepara- 
tory course  has  enjoyed  a  prestige  which  the  general  course  has 
found  it  hard  to  gain.  The  one  has  been  a  royal  avenue, — 
narrow,  indeed,  but  leading  straight  to  the  college  ;  the  other 
a  common  road, —  broad  enough,  but  leading  nowhere.  The 
teacher's  reputation  has  been  more  at  stake  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter ;  in  the  one  case  he  has  worked  with  a  lively  sense 
of  a  judgment  to  come ;  in  the  other,  with  the  comfortable  feel- 
ing that  there  were  generous  margins  as  to  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  what  he  did  and  no  accounting  therefor  to  powers 
above.  And  so  it  is  not  strange  that  instruction  in  college 
preparatory  work  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more  sound,  more 
searching,  more  successful,  than  that  in  general  work.  Nor  is 
it  strange,  again,  that  when  the  teaching  corps  has  not  been  large 
enough  to  do  both  kinds  of  work  efficiently,  the  dregs  of  inter- 
est and  energy  have  often  fallen  to  the  latter.  All  this,  of 
course,  has  been  a  handicap  to  the  general  course,  calculated,  in 
itself,  to  separate  it  from  the  college  by  a  formidable  break.  If 
now  we  add  the  fact  that  many  subjects  indispensable  to  the 
general  course,  like  the  sciences,  for  example,  do  not  generally 
appear  in  the  college  admission  requirements  —  at  least  for  the 
degree  of  A.B. —  the  break  is  widened  and  deepened. 

It  is  a  great  and  needless  burden  that  the  .small  country 
high  school,  with  but  one  or  two  teachers,  cannot  concentrate 
its  energies  upon  some  single  course  that  shall  contain  those 
subjects  which  the  vast  majority  of  children  must  have  and  will 
not  do  without, —  a  course  that  shall  answer  alike  for  the  col- 
lege and  the  non-college  pupils.  Whatever  the  large  high 
school  may  be  able  to  do  with  parallel  courses,  the  small  high 
school  cannot  hope  to  manage  them  efficiently.     It  is  a  singu- 
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lar  fact  that,  the  college  threshold  once  passed,  the  high-school 
subjects  ignored  in  college  admission  examinations  begin  to 
appear  as  college  requirements  or  electives, —  an  exceedingly 
late  day  for  beginning  with  their  elements.  Indeed,  the  whole 
modern  drift  is  towards  beginning  the  attack  on  such  elements 
in  grades  below  the  high  school. 

Now  any  condition  of  affairs  that  interposes  a  serious  bar- 
rier between  the  vast  majority  of  high-school  pupils  and  the 
colleges,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  people  and  the  colleges, 
is  bad  both  for  the  people  and  for  the  colleges.  It  is  worth 
much  to  the  people  that  they  can  send  their  children  up  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  college  whatever  reputable  high-school  course 
they  may  take  and  whether  they  enter  college  or  not ;  it  is 
also  worth  much  to  the  colleges  to  rest  squarely,  all  along  the 
upper  high-school  line,  upon  the  system  of  public-school  edu- 
cation and,  therefore,  still  more  securely  upon  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  people.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  self- 
interest  with  the  colleges  ;  it  is  a  question  of  their  implied  duty 
to  make  themselves  felt  for  good  throughout  all  the  studies  of 
the  public-school  system.  They  are  insensible  to  their  high 
trust  to  the  extent  to  which  they  neglect  that  duty.  Nor  should 
they  wait  until  the  high  schools  have  risen,  without  their  influ- 
ence, to  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  in  their  general  courses, 
but  they  should  connect  at  once  with  them,  throwing  over  to 
them  temporary  or  provisional  bridges  until  better  ones  can  be 
built. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  powerful  influence  of  the  col- 
leges is  moving  in  just  this  direction.  If  they  are  sufficiently 
generous  in  their  recognition  of  the  hitherto  tabooed  subjects, 
if  they  are  not  too  exacting  in  their  first  demands  for  attain- 
ments in  them,  the  promise  is  bright  for  a  fair  junction  with  the 
whole  high-school  system  rather  than  with  a  section  of  it, —  a 
union  of  forces  sure  to  help  the  high  schools,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  colleges,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  gratify  the  public  that  pays 
the  high -school  tax. 

Here  let  me  call  attention  to  a  new  force  that  is  making  itself 
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felt  throughout  the  high-school  system.  I  refer  to  the  state 
normal  schools.  In  1896  candidates  for  admission  to  the  schools 
were  required  to  be  high-school  graduates  or  to  have  received 
an  equivalent  training,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  high-school  subjects.  Until  quite  recently,  one  could 
step  from  the  grammar  school  directly  into  the  normal  school, 
omitting  the  high  school  altogether — a  kind  of  short  circuiting 
that  was  calculated  neither  to  interest  the  high  school  in  normal- 
school  work  nor  to  inspire  it  with  respect  for  normal-school 
standards.  All  this  was  as  bad  for  the  high  school  as  for  the 
normal  school.  Since  1896,  however,  the  normal  schools  have 
compelled  the  attention  of  the  high  schools.  High-school 
pupils,  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before,  have  aspired  to  enter 
the  normal  school,  and  high-school  masters  have  bestirred  them- 
selves as  never  before  about  the  fitness  of  these  pupils  to  do  so. 
The  new  normal  schools,  in  their  admissions,  have  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations ;  the  old  have  grown  handsomely  in 
spite  of  the  new.  The  numbers  admitted  under  the  new  policy 
were  389  in  1896,  630  in  1897,  5^4  in  1898  —  numbers,  respec- 
tively, 7  per  cent,  less,  52  per  cent,  more,  and  40  per  cent,  more 
than  the  average  number  of  admissions  for  the  last  eight  years 
of  the  old  policy.  Nor  has  this  gain  been  secured  by  excessive 
indulgence;  63  candidates  were  rejected  in  1897  and  ^  larger 
number  in  1898. 

The  normal  school  examinations  bear  directly  upon  the  gen- 
eral courses  pursued  by  the  vast  majority  of  pupils ;  they  deal 
with  themes  which  elementary  teachers  must  know  if  they  are  to 
teach  well.  They  are  so  shaped  as  to  give  options  to  candidates, 
and,  therefore,  to  abound  in  valuable  suggestions  to  the  high 
schools ;  they  call  for  power  rather  than  for  memory ;  and  are 
so  framed,  when  the  colleges  require  the  same  subjects,  as  not 
to  work  at  cross  purposes  with  the  college  requirements,  but  in 
harmony  with  them.  It  is,  for  instance,  unsound  pedagogically 
as  it  is  wasteful  pecuniarily  to  teach  English  one  way  for  the 
normal  schools,  a  second  way  for  the  colleges,  and  a  third  way 
for  those  going  to  neither.     A  course  in  English  suited  to  any 
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one  of  these  three  cases  should  answer  for  the  other  two.  To 
avoid  encouraging  a  needless  division  of  the  English  instruction 
in  high  schools,  the  normal  schools  adopt  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  English  of  the  colleges. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  higher  institutions  are  inter- 
ested in  the  high  schools,  let  me  say  that  in  1896  244  high 
schools — not  quite  the  full  number — sent  374  graduates  to  the 
normal  schools;  in  1897,  576 — a  gain  of  54  per  cent.  In  1896 
they  sent  232  to  high  scientific  schools  ;  in  1897,  274 — a  gain  of 
18  percent.  In  1896  they  sent  715  to  the  colleges;  in  1897, 
789  —  a  gain  of  10  per  cent.  The  total  for  1896  was  1321;  for 
1887,  1589  —  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.  Fully  half  of  those  who 
pass  through  the  high  school  to  institutions  above  now  take 
what  is  called  the  general  course  as  opposed  to  the  traditional 
college  preparatory  —  the  course  of  the  great  majority.  All  this 
tends  to  tone  up  and  dignify  the  general  course. 

These  figures  bring  out  the  striking  importance  of  the  high 
school  as  a  factor  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  academic  training 
of  the  teachers  who  are  destined  to  go  out  from  the  normal 
schools  into  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  The  better  the 
methods,  the  scholarship,  the  spirit  of  the  high  school,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  better,  on  the  other  hand,  will  its  graduates  do  in 
the  higher  institutions  as  students,  and  in  the  common  schools 
again  when  they  appear  there  as  teachers.  I  hardly  need  to  say 
that  the  people  are  seeing  with  varying  degrees  of  clearness  these 
intricate  and  far-reaching  relations  of  the  high  school  to  teach- 
ing efficiency  in  general,  and,  therefore,  are  finding  added  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  and  improving  the  instruction  it  gives. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school  have  been  largely  those  who  have  taken  the 
traditional  classical  course  of  the  high  school,  and,  having 
graduated  from  college,  have  returned  to  the  high  school  with 
their  very  natural  classical  bias.  Undoubtedly,  our  high-school 
system,  while  in  many  ways  uplifted  by  the  intensive  work  and 
scholarly  spirit  of  such  teachers,  has  been  unduly  subordinated 
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in  the  past  to  ideals  which,  whatever  their  excellence,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  pertinent  to  the  demands  of  modern  life.  The 
group  of  foreign  languages,  for  instance,  still  costs  the  public 
four  dollars  where  English  costs  one  dollar  and  the  group  of 
sciences,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  —  a  distribution  of  cost  that 
impressively  shows  the  classical  domination.  It  would  be  very 
strange  if  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  had  not  felt 
such  over  influence.  Whatever  else  the  elementary  teacher  may 
need,  she  needs  a  scholarly  equipment  in  English,  nature  themes, 
history,  music,  and  certain  manual  arts — an  equipment  to  which 
the  classically  trained  high-school  teacher  might  easily  fail  to 
make  adequate  contribution.  It  is  the  general  courses  of  the 
high  school — those  planned  for  the  non-college  pupils — that 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  elementary  teacher.  Fortunately, 
these  courses  are  gaining  in  strength  ;  good  teachers  for  them  are 
less  rare  than  they  once  were.  The  notion  that  inferior  teach- 
ing will  answer  for  non- college  pupils  is  an  exploded  one.  If  it 
takes  a  high  order  of  qualifications  to  teach  Latin  well,  it  takes 
a  higher  order  to  teach  English  well.  Arm-chair  subjects  make 
smaller  demands  on  executive  capacity  than  laboratory  or  out- 
door subjects.  Precise  things  of  small  range  are  more  readily 
taught  than  vague  things  of  indefinite  range — algebraic  equa- 
tions, for  example,  than  principles  of  art  or  of  morals.  English 
literature  always  loomed  up  before  me  as  a  vast,  imperious  and 
taxing  theme  to  teach ;  when  I  wanted  relief,  I  betook  myself 
to  college  mathematics.  In  short,  the  general  courses,  on  the 
whole,  demand  higher  teaching  power — at  any  rate,  they  pre- 
sent more  perplexing  problems — than  the  traditional  college 
preparatory  course.  Of  the  40,000  pupils  in  our  high  schools, 
35,000  take  the  general  courses — a  great,  stubborn  fact  that  the 
high  schools  cannot  get  away  from  ;  a  fact  that  must  be  met — 
is  gradually  being  met — by  better  teaching — teaching  that  can- 
not but  exert  a  wholesome  influence  in  time  on  all  the  other 
teaching  in  our  common  schools.  We  cannot  go  far  in  contem- 
plating the  academic  training  of  teachers,  and,  therefore,  the 
sort  of  instruction  they  are  likely  to  give  the  youth  of  the  state, 
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without  seeing  that  the  colleges,  the  high  schools,  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  teachers,  and  the  public  are  so  intricately  bound 
together  in  common  interests  that  none  of  them  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  rest. 

Not  only  are  there  ample  reasons,  in  theory,  why  the  public 
should  value  and  support  the  high  school,  but  there  are  ample 
evidences  in  fact  that  these  reasons  are  mighty  with  the  public. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  rise  of  the  high  school  and  its  pres- 
ent remarkable  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Our  educa- 
tional history  shows  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  the  Golden  Era 
the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Renaissance — the  Golden  Age  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  Renaissance  in  our  own  time,  and  the  Dark  Ages 
between.  There  was  the  action  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1647,  ordering  that  towns  of  100  families  should  each 
maintain  a  grammar  school,  that  is,  a  college-fitting  school.  It 
was  Latin  grammar  and  Greek,  not  English,  that  it  taught. 
English  grammar,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  Golden  Age  of  English  literature  was  a 
grammarless  age  ;  the  art  flourished,  the  science  slept.  In  1677, 
Plymouth  Colony  said  that  towns  of  50  families  may,  and  towns 
of  70  families  must,  keep  a  grammar  school.  The  next  impor- 
tant legislation  was  in  1789.  People  had  been  living  through  a 
hard  century.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  trying  for  the 
towns  to  comply  with  the  law.  Many  of  them  had  ceased  to  do 
so.  Accordingly  the  General  Court  relaxed  the  grammar-school 
law  of  1647.  It  ordered  that  thereafter  towns  not  of  100  fami- 
lies but  of  200  should  maintain  a  grammar  school.  Under  the 
old  law,  230  towns  were  required  to  maintain  such  a  school ; 
under  the  new,  more  than  100  towns  were  released  from  this 
requirement. 

But  the  general  court  of  1789  unwittingly  gave  another  dam- 
aging blow  to  the  grammar  schools.  It  unfortunately  estab- 
lished the  school-district  system.  Under  this  system  the  school 
district,  not  the  town,  became  the  educational  unit.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  town  was  broken  up  into  twenty  or  thirty  such  dis- 
tricts.    As   a    result    district    spirit    rose ;    town   spirit,  already 
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feeble,  fell  to  greater  depths,  and  with  this  fall  went  a  further 
decline  in  the  grammar  school,  which  was  a  town  and  not  a 
district  institution.  In  other  words,  the  several  districts  absorbed 
the  educational  energy  of  the  people,  what  there  was  of  it,  and 
the  town,  as  a  town,  was  left  educationally  dry  and  barren.  In 
such  a.  desert  no  grammar  school  could  thrive.  It  was  this 
decline  in  town  spirit,  this  dying  out  of  the  grammar  school, 
that  led  to  the  springing  up  of  academies  and  private  schools  on 
every  hand.  Towns  might  grow  cold  about  high-grade  school- 
ing, but  there  were  spirited  families  enough  to  insist,  whatever 
the  sacrifice,  on  such  schooling  for  their  children. 

The  year  1824  saw  low-water  mark  in  our  educational  his- 
tory. There  were  172  towns  that  should  have  been  support- 
ing grammar  schools  under  the  law  of  1789.  Very  few  of 
them,  however,  were  doing  so.  Accordingly,  the  legislature 
exempted  all  towns  under  5000  inhabitants  from  maintaining 
them;  that  is  to  say,  it  exempted  165  of  those  172  towns,  all 
of  them  but  7.  It  was  no  longer  only  100  families  in  the 
town,  as  in  1647,  "o  longer  200  families,  as  in  1789,  but  practi- 
cally 1000  families  that  created  the  obligation  to  maintain  a 
grammar  school.  Thus  the  grammar  school  was  nearly  extin- 
guished and  its  very  name  began  to  fade  in  oblivion.  The  altar 
fires  of  high  ideals,  however,  were  kept  alive  in  the  academies. 
It  was  the  very  success  of  these  academies  that,  in  a  way, 
checked  their  growth  and  led,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
to  their  reduced  importance  or  their  demise.  It  was  largely 
because  of  them  that  the  demand  for  free  secondary  instruc- 
tion revived.  It  became  a  burning  question  everywhere,  '*  Why 
should  not  the  children  of  all  the  people  enjoy  advantages  equal 
to  those  of  the  favored  few  ?" 

The  reaction  from  the  legislation  of  1824  came  quick  and 
sharp.  In  1826  the  legislature  ordered  that  towns  of  4000 
people  should  maintain  a  high  school  of  the  first  grade ;  towns 
of  500  families,  a  high  school  of  the  second  grade.  Here  was 
a  partial  return  to  the  policy  of  the  fathers,  the  beginning  of 
educational  repentance.     The  chief  original  difference  between 
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the  two  grades  was  that  the  first  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  while 
the  second  did  not ;  the  first  connected  with  the  colleges  in 
the  traditional  way,  the  second  ignored  the  colleges  and  was 
ignored  by  them.  And  now  for  some  years  the  policy  of  the 
state  was  singularly  vacillating.  There  was  a  locking  of  horns 
between  the  progressive  party  and  the  conservative.  The  law 
of  1826  had  been  in  force  but  a  short  time  when  the  require- 
ment of  a  second-grade  high  school  in  the  case  of  towns  with 
500  families  was  repealed;  in  1836  it  was  restored;  in  1840  it 
was  practically  repealed  again;  and  in  1848  it  was  restored 
again,  this  time  to  stay  until  another  advance  became  possible. 
So  we  see  that  it  took  just  twenty-two  years  to  clinch  the  legis- 
lation of  1826. 

For  many  years  after  1826  the  high- school  outlook  was 
far  from  encouraging.  The  law  was  explicit  enough,  but 
towns  consulted  their  pleasure  about  obeying  it.  In  1838,  for 
instance,  out  of  forty-three  towns  required  to  maintain  high 
schools,  only  fourteen  were  doing  so*  But  the  upward  move- 
ment, long  delayed,  began  at  last.  The  missionaries  of  the 
movement  were  Horace  Mann  and  his  fellow-workers.  In  1852 
there  were  64  high  schools;  in  1866,  156;  in  1876,  216;  in  1886, 
229  ;  in  1897,  262. 

In  1 89 1  the  state  took  a  step  which  placed  it,  for  the  first 
time,  in  advance  of  the  policy  of  the  founders.  It  ordered  that 
free  high-school  tuition  thereafter  should  be  the  legal  right  of 
every  properly  qualified  child  in  the  commonwealth.  Every 
town,  without  exception,  must  furnish  it  either  in  its  own  high 
school  or  in  that  of  a  neighbor.  Other  states  have  gone  beyond 
Massachusetts  in  making  the  college  or  university  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system,  but  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in 
the  union,  if  not  the  first  in  the  world,  to  make  it  compulsory  on 
all  its  towns  to  provide  free  high-school  instruction.  Such  com- 
pulsion bore  with  hardship,  of  course,  on  many  small  and  feeble 
towns.  Hence  the  policy  in  such  cases  of  state  reimbursement 
of  high-school  tuition  payments. 

In    1898    the   legislature  abolished  the  distinction  between 
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first-grade  high  schools  and  second,  the  people  having  previously 
abolished  it  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  aims  of  the  high  school 
were  for  the  first  time  specifically  stated — to  give  such  instruc- 
tion as  may  be  required  for  general  purposes  of  training  and 
culture,  as  well  as  to  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  the  state 
normal  schools,  to  high, technical  schools,  and  to  the  colleges. 
The  length  of  the  high-school  curriculum  was  for  the  first  time 
fixed  ;  there  must  be  at  least  one  course  four  years  long.  And 
to  ease  somewhat  the  burden  of  this  newly  defined  high  school 
upon  the  small  towns,  it  was  made  permissible  for  them  to 
arrange  that  a  portion  of  their  high-school  instruction  may  be 
given  in  the  high  school  of  another  town.  A  town,  for  instance, 
may  maintain  a  high  school  for  a  part  of  the  course  if  it  will 
pay  for  the  rest  of  the  course  elsewhere.  This  progressive 
legislation  is,  in  itself,  an  expression  of  the  people's  conviction 
of  the  value  of  the  high  school.  It  has  placed  the  high  school 
in  the  best  legal  position  it  has  ever  held.  The  law  can  do  but 
little  more.  It  remains  now  to  round  out  the  high  school  to 
the  full  measure  of  its  great  opportunity ;  to  see  to  it  that  its 
inner  life  responds  in  spirit  and  efficiency  to  the  statutory  ideal. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  what  the  educational  forces  of  the  state 
are  trying  to  do.  The  gratifying  fruits  of  their  activity  abound 
on  every  side.  So  far  as  these  fruits  are  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual, it  is  not  easy  to  measure  them.  In  their  outward,  mate- 
rial and  visible  aspects,  however,  they  lend  themselves  happily 
enough  to  adequate  presentation.  A  monograph  of  these  out- 
ward aspects  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  this  paper. 

There  is  the  numerical  growth  of  the  high  school,  for  exam- 
ple. In  round  numbers,  some  40,000  boys  and  girls  attended 
the  high  schools  of  the  state  last  year.  This  is  double  the  num- 
ber fifteen  years  ago.  The  gain  is  an  astonishing  one,  as  we 
shall  see  if  we  note  that  during  these  years  the  population  of  the 
state  has  increased  but  40  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  high  school  has  increased  100  per  cent.  It  would  be 
strange  if  it  should  not  appear  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  sur- 
prising growth  was  due  to  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  high 
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school.  It  would  be  equally  strange  if  the  surprising  increase 
in  the  number  of  citizens  immediately  interested  to  have  their 
children  well  taught  did  not  have  something  to  do  with  spurring 
the  high  school  to  still  greater  efficiency. 

These  40,000  children  in  the  high  school  constitute  between 
8  and  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  of  children  in  the  public 
schools.  The  significance  of  an  8  per  cent,  enrollment  in  the 
high  schools  is  totally  and  persistently  misapprehended  by  large 
numbers.  "  Only  8  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  high  school," 
they  say.  **Then  92  per  cent,  never  attend  the  high  school." 
Instantly  the  conclusion  comes  from  this  blundering  premise 
that  the  high  school  is  for  the  few,  the  lower  schools  for  the 
many ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  the  public  to  expend  less 
money  than  it  now  does  upon  so  inconsequential  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system.  Ought  it  not  to  be  seen,  with  a  moment's 
'  reflection,  that  in  an  ideal  community,  where  every  child,  without 
exception,  rises  through  all  the  grades  and  finally  graduates  from 
the  high  school,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  can  be 
enrolled  in  the  high  school  at  any  one  time  ?  In  this  ideal 
community,  if  its  population  is  assumed  to  be  constant,  the  high- 
school  enrollment  can  by  no  possibility  exceed  from  31  to  33 
per  cent.,  and  yet  every  child  enjoys,  when  his  turn  comes,  high- 
school  privileges,  or,  in  other  words,  the  percentage  of  enjoy- 
ment is  100.  Under  existing  Massachusetts  conditions  the  per- 
centage of  enjoyment  is  approximately  three  times  that  of  enroll- 
ment— rather  more,  if  anything,  than  less.  In  brief,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  Massachusetts  enjoy  more  or  less  of  the 
privileges  of  the  high  school,  and  there  are  many  towns  where 
the  percentage  rises  to  40,  50,  or  even  60.  Now  when  the  high- 
school  attendance  is  seen  in  its  real  magnitude  and  true  light,  it 
is  found  to  represent  a  much  larger  number  of  people  and  homes 
than  many  have  suspected  —  a  fact  that  has  much  to  do  with  the 
hold  of  the  high  school  upon  the  people,  and  the  demands  of 
the  people  on  the  high  school. 

In  no  way  can  we  explain  the  great  interest  of  the  people  in 
large,   well-appointed,   and   beautiful    buildings    for    their    high 
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schools  unless  we  attribute  it  partly  to  the  growing  worth  and 
promise  of  the  high  school  and  partly  to  the  very  large  number 
of  people  who  have  gone  through  the  high  school  themselves, 
or  have  sent  their  children  there,  or  have  children  now  in  attend- 
ance there,  or  are  going  to  have  some  there,  or  who  prize  the 
high  school  on  general  principles.  Such  buildings  are  going  up 
all  over  the  state,  with  approved  systems  of  heating,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation,  with  libraries,  laboratories,  drawing  rooms,  gym- 
nasiums, offices,  and  halls,  the  interior  frequently  decorated  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  friends,  the  exterior  as  pleasing  as 
architectural  skill  can  make  it,  and  the  grounds  not  rarely 
spacious,  and  laid  out  in  excellent  taste.  Private  munificence 
has  supplemented  civic  interest  all  over  the  state  in  furnishing 
our  towns  with  commodious  and  well-furnished  libraries.  Private 
munificence  is  now  supplementing  civic  interest  with  increasing 
gifts  of  lands  or  of  buildings  or  of  equipment  for  the  schools  — 
often  better  buildings  than  the  taxpayers  would  be  justified, 
with  all  their  enthusiasm,  in  erecting.  These  things  are  outward 
expressions  only,  it  is  true,  but  one  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that 
back  of  these  expressions  there  is  a  growing  worth  in  the  schools 
that  excite  it  as  well  as  a  growing  conviction  in  the  public  niind 
that  whatever  that  worth  is,  there  is  a  greater  measure  of  it  that 
merits  striving  for. 

Massachusetts,  unlike  many  states  of  the  Union,  has  no  state 
college  or  university  to  crown  her  public-school  system  and  to 
which  graduates  of  her  high  schools  may  gain  admission  without 
payment  of  tuition.  She  has,  indeed,  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
collegiate  education.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  her  general  court 
was  to  set  apart  £^00  for  Harvard  College.  At  sundry  times 
she  has  aided  higher  institutions  with  money  grants.  In  some 
of  them  she  maintains  free  scholarships  today.  All  this  she  has 
done,  not  simply  in  discharge  of  a  constitutional  duty,  but 
because,  as  of  old,  it  is  her  heart's  desire  to  foster  advanced 
learning  in  her  midst.  Stopping  as  she  does  with  the  high  school 
in  her  public-school  system,  but  encouraging,  as  she  is  bound  to 
do  and  actually  does,  the  higher  education  of  youth  in  colleges 
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and  universities,  Massachusetts  is  under  bonds  in  this  quarter 
not  only  to  make  her  high-school  system  as  efficient  as  possible, 
but  in  particular,  to  connect  it  as  squarely  and  fully  as  possible 
with  what  there  is  beyond.  The  damming  up  of  the  system 
along  six-sevenths  or  any  other  fraction  of  the  upper  high- 
school  line  she  does  not  view  with  complacency.  In  no  better 
way,  under  present  conditions,  can  the  state  foster  the  higher  than 
by  fostering  the  lower.  The  money  burden  of  the  former  rests 
chiefly  on  private  interest  and  munificence ;  so  much  the  more, 
then,  should  the  money  burden  of  the  latter  rest  on  the  public. 

We  dwell  much  on  the  sentimental  dividends  of  public  edu- 
cation. There  are  dividends  in  plain  hard  cash  or  its  equivalent 
that  appeal  to  people  in  quarters  where  sentiment  is  at  a  dis- 
count. Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, not  long  ago  called  attention  to  a  striking  coincidence. 
Each  child  in  Massachusetts,  he  said,  receives  on  an  average 
seven  years  of  schooling;  each  child  in  the  nation  at  large,  only 
four  years  and  three-tenths.  The  ratio  is  70  to  43.  The  aver- 
age daily  wealth-producing  power  of  each  man,  woman  and 
child,  Dr.  Harris  continued,  was,  during  the  year  taken  for  the 
comparison,  73  cents  in  Massachusetts,  while  for  the  nation  at 
large  it  was  only  40  cents.  The  ratio  is  73  to  40,  the  excess 
being  33  cents  a  day. 

I  am  informed  by  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Labor  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  whom  I  applied  for  a  verifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Harris's  statement,  that,  according  to  the  latest 
obtainable  figures,  the  net  result  of  productive  industry  in  the 
United  States,  including  under  that  head  the  net  product  of 
manufactures,  agriculture,  fisheries,  mines  and  quarries,  in  the 
single  year  covered  by  the  census,  amounts  to  Si  14.14  per 
capita,  or,  on  the  basis  of  306  working  days  in  the  year,  to 
37  cents  per  working  day  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
A  similar  computation  for  Massachusetts,  based  upon  figures 
obtained  in  the  same  census,  shows  an  average  per  capita  pro 
duction  of  66  cents  per  working  day.  The  ratio,  according  to 
these  figures,  is  66  to  37,  the  excess  being  29  cents  a  day. 
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The  lengths  of  schooling  for  Massachusetts  and  for  the 
country  at  large  have  slightly  increased  since  Dr.  Harris's  state- 
ment, but  their  ratio  has  not  materially  changed.  Whether  we 
take  Dr.  Harris's  earlier  showing  or  Mr.  Wadlin's  later,  the 
larger  wealth-producing  power  accompanies  the  longer  school- 
ing, and  the  excess  of  the  one  follows  very  closely  the  excess 
of  the  other.  Now  this  cannot  all  be  a  mere  happening.  If  it 
is  true  that  intelligence  produces  more  than  ignorance,  then 
excess  in  wealth-producing  power  must  hold  some  relation  to 
excess  in  knowing  and  doing  power. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  involved  in  the  showing  that 
each  person  in  Massachusetts  has  a  daily  wealth-producing 
power  29  cents  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  nation  at  large. 
It  means  that  for  each  person  the  average  annual  excess  is 
$88.74.  It  means  that  for  all  the  people  of  the  state  the  annual 
excess  is  $198,686,802.  That  is  to  say,  the  productive  energy  of 
Massachusetts  yields  nearly  200  million  dollars  a  year  more  than 
it  would  yield  if  the  per  capita  productive  capacity  of  the  state 
were  no  greater  than  the  average  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  twenty  times  the  annual  running  expenses  of  the  public  schools. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  the  schools  this  vast  excess  of 
production  above  the  average  for  the  country  to  prove  that  they 
pay  enormous  material  dividends.  If  so  humble  a  fraction  as  a 
fifth  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  this  excess,  or  of  an  aggregate  much 
less  than  this  excess,  of  200  million  dollars  can  be  traced  to  the 
schools,  they  are  yet  securities  that  each  year  return  to  the  state 
much  more  than  their  annual  cost.  The  education  of  the  people, 
combined  with  the  openness  of  the  avenues  by  which  the  people 
may  rise,  works  in  two  ways.  It  stimulates  material  wants  on 
the  one  hand ;  it  makes  them  more  numerous,  complex,  refined. 
And  all  this,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  stronger  call  both  for 
high  directive  ability  and  for  skilled  labor  to  supplement  such 
direction.  Thus  the  field  for  production  is  enlarged  and,  at  the 
same  time,  husbandmen  to  till  it  are  trained. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much  the  high  school 
contributes  to  this  industrial  superiority,  either  indirectly  in  what 
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it  does  for  the  school  system  as  a  whole  or  directly  in  the  train- 
ing it  gives  its  own  pupils.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that 
if  Massacusetts  is  to  maintain  its  high  place  as  a  wealth-producing 
state  it  must  rely  more  and  more  on  doing  the  finer,  the  higher, 
the  more  difficult  kinds  of  productive  work,  —  work,  therefore, 
whose  trend  it  is  to  call  for  increasing  skill  not  only  in  planning 
it  but  also  in  doing  it  when  it  has  been  planned.  And  this  means 
that  it  is  sound  public  policy  to  encourage  drawing  and  other 
industrial  aspects  of  education,  to  extend  the  systems  of  manual 
training,  to  establish  textile  and  similar  schools,  to  foster  the 
higher  schools  of  applied  science,  to  make  it  possible,  through 
state  scholarships  in  such  schools,  for  the  promising  poor  to 
receive  that  higher  training  which  their  minds  merit  but  their 
purses  forbid, —  in  short,  to  welcome  any  methods  of  education 
that  promise  to  recognize  more  fully  the  realities  of  life  and  to 
do  more  for  the  motor  and  executive  functions  that  need  to  be 
trained  to  cope  with  such  realities.  With  such  a  public  policy 
the  public  high  school  cannot  but  hold  the  closest  and  most  vital 
relations.  I  do  not  myself  rest  the  argument  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  a  policy  on  the  mere  material  advantages  that 
come  from  it.  Its  utilitarian  values  are  recognized,  indeed,  but 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  dollars  and  cents,  there  are 
intellectual  and  moral  values  of  supreme  moment  that  amply 
justify  it.  I  need  not  dwell  on  these  higher  values  in  this  pres- 
ence. In  our  technical  schools  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  aspects  of  themes  too  commonly 
supposed  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  such  regard.  In  our  literary 
schools,  laboratory  and  manual  exercises  are  winning  steadily 
increasing  recognition.  I  deem  it  a  happy  conjunction  that  so 
many  who  urge  the  spiritual  argument  are  ready  to  unite  with 
those  who  press  the  material  in  framing  common  curricula. 
Certain  it  is  that  schemes  of  education  today  may  contemplate 
more  directly  than  in  former  years  the  so-called  utilitarian  values 
without  dethroning  at  all  the  traditional  spiritual  ideals. 

Is  the  tone  of  this  paper  too  optimistic  ?     Let  me  frankly 
admit,  then,  that  there  are  respects  wherein  the  best  of  our  high 
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schools  admit  of  great  improvement ;  and  as  for  the  worst  of 
them,  nothing  short  of  a  vigorous  shaking  up  of  their  dry  bones 
will  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  case.  One's  attitude  towards 
the  high  schools  of  the  commonwealth  turns  very  much  on 
whether  one  is  looking  down  the  hill  up  which  they  have  thus 
far  come,  or  up  the  hill  where  they  still  ought  to  go.  One  may  feel 
proud  in  the  one  case  and  solicitous  in  the  other,  rejoice  in  the 
movement  hitherto  and  grieve  that  any  break  should  check  its 
triumphant  advance.  We  have  a  right  to  be  gratified,  but  no 
right  to  be  satisfied.  One  of  the  strongest  signs  of  an  unhealthy 
state  is  perfect  satisfaction  with  an  existing  state.  Perfect  satis- 
faction means  easy  satisfaction ;  easy  satisfaction,  a  low  ideal ; 
alow  ideal,  cessation  of  growth  ;  and  cessation  of  growth, retro- 
gression and  stagnation.  When,  however,  the  question  is  asked 
whether  the  facts  justify  the  public  in  maintaining  the  high- 
school  system,  a  broad  view  permits  but  one  answer,  and  that 
answer,  after  making  every  allowance  for  imperfections,  avoid- 
able and  unavoidable,  is  an  unhesitating  **yes,'' — an  answer  that 
may  be  given  with  increasing  emphasis  as  the  system  gains  in 
efficiency. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.^ 

Sources  of  Information.  —The  statistics  of  this  abstract  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  two  sources :  (i)  The  school  returns  that  are  required  by  law  to 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  first  of  May 
each  year.  (2)  A  report  on  the  condition  of  Massachusetts  high  schools  in 
accordance  with  data  gathered  in  October  1897,  by  J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  report  is  given  in  full  in  the  sixty- 
first  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  is  also  printed  separately 
and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary  at  the  Stale  House  in 
Boston.  The  report  covers  244  high  schools,  all  from  which  responses  were 
obtained.  Its  figures,  therefore,  need  to  be  slightly  increased  in  order  to  be 
true  for  the  262  high  schools  of  the  state. 

Number  of  High  Schools. — The  following  data  are  from  the  school 
returns  for  1897 : 

Number  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  state 353 

Number  required  to  provide  free  high-school  tuition     -         -         -         .     353 

'  Prepared  to  accompany  and  supplement  the  address  of  Dr.  Hill. 
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Number  required  to  maintain  high  schools 185 

Number  maintaining  high  schools,  but  not  required  to  do  so         -  -       70 

Number  required  to  provide  free  high-school  tuition  outside      -         -  115 

Number  entitled  to  state  help  in  paying  tuition  outside         -         -  -       72 

Number  of  high  schools  in  the  state 262 

High-School  Teachers. — By  the  school  returns  received  May  i,  1897,  the 
number  of  high-school  teachers  was  reported  to  be  1283  ;  by  those  received 
May  I,  1898,  the  number  was  1384.  Mr.  MacDonald's  report,  based  on  data 
gathered  between  the  foregoing  dates,  and  covering  244  schools,  gives 
1 312  teachers,  of  whom  13,  or  i  per  cent.,  are  graduates  of  scientific  schools, 
170,  or  J 3  percent.,  of  normal  schools,  and  872,  or  66  per  cent.,  of  colleges, 
leaving  257,  or  20  per  cent.,  unclassified.  The  proportion  of  men  to  women 
among  high-school  teachers  is  about  i  to  3  ;  among  public-school  teachers  in 
general,  i  to  10.  Of  the  principals  22  are  women.  From  the  foregoing 
figures  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  collegiate  training  of  women  is  of 
comparatively  recent  development  a  pronounced  trend  towards  the  employ- 
ment of  college  graduates  for  high  school  positions  may  readily  be  inferred. 
The  ideal  preparation  requires  that  high  academic  attainments  shall  be  sup- 
plemented by  professional  training.  By  the  school  returns  received  May  i, 
1896,  it  appeared  that  of  258  high  schools,  there  were  137  with  3  or  more 
teachers  each,  59  with  only  2  teachers  each  and  62  with  only  i  teacher  each. 

High-School  Pupils. — The  returns  for  1897  give  the  number  of  dififerent 
high-school  pupils  for  the  preceding  school  year  as  36,288  ;  for  1898,  as 
38,133.  Mr.  MacDonald's  report  gives  the  number  in  actual  attendance  at 
a  given  time  upon  244  schools  as  33,396,  of  whom  13,082  were  in  the  first 
year  class,  91 51  in  the  second,  6343  in  the  third,  and  4820  in  the  fourth  and 
higher  classes,  the  corresponding  percentages  being  38,  27,  19  and  15.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  18,164  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  grammar 
schools  below  these  high  schools,  and  22,467  in  the  eighth.  Of  the  262  high 
schools  in  the  state,  i  has  between  11 00  and  1200  pupils,  i  between  900  and 
1 000,  2  between  800  and  900,  i  between  600  and  700,  4  between  700  and 
800,  4  between  500  and  600,  7  between  400  and  500,  10  between  300  and  400, 
14  between  200  and  300,  54  between  100  and  200,  82  between  50  and 
100,  and  82  less  than  50.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  82  schools  with  less 
than  50  pupils  each  is  2101,  the  average  being  26  ;  for  the  82  schools  with 
between  50  and  100  pupils  each,  5796,  the  average  being  71  ;  for  the  two 
groups  united,  or  164  schools,  7897,  the  average  being  48  ;  for  the  remaining 
98  schools,  28,391,  the  average  being  290  each.  These  figures  show  how 
important  it  is,  in  considering  to  what  extent  good  high-school  conditions 
prevail,  to  think  of  the  number  of  pupils  reached  by  such  conditions  as  well 
as  the  number  of  schools. 
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Ratio  of  Hi^k'School  Enrollment  to  the  Total, — The  total  number  of 
diflFerent  pupils  attending  the  public  high  schools  according  to  the  returns  of 
1897  is  8.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  attending  all  the 
public  schools.  This  does  not  mean  that  91.7  of  the  pupils  never  reach  the 
high  school.  If  every  child  in  a  community  of  constant  population  were  to 
attend  the  high  school  and  graduate  from  it,  the  high  school  enrollment  (four 
grades  out  of  thirteen)  would  not  be  far  from  31  per  cent.  Such  an  enroll- 
ment, however,  would  imply  100  per  cent,  of  enjoyment,  making  the  per- 
centage of  enjoyment  a  little  over  three  times  that  of  enrollment.  An 
enrollment  of  8.3  per  cent,  means  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  enjoyment.  That 
is  to  say,  a  number  of  children  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  all  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  actually  enjoy  more  or  less  of  the  advantages  of  the  high 
school.  The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  and  enjoyment  percentages 
of  small  places  as  compared  with  large  : 


Enrollment 


Enjoyment 


Ten  largest  cities  -         -         -         - 
Ten  largest  towns       .         -         .         . 
Ten  largest  towns  under  5000  each 
Thirty-five  town  of  highest  enrollment 
The  state,  —  353  towns  and  cities 


6.7 

20 

10.6 

32 

II.7 

35 

20.3 

61 

8.3 

25 

Of  the  35  towns  of  highest  enrollment,  30  have  less  than  2500  inhabitants 
each.  While  the  larger  places  show  the  smaller  percentages,  their  high- 
school  standards  are  higher  and  their  high-school  pupils  older  than  in  the 
smaller  places.  The  returns  of  i8g8  show  that  the  high-school  enrollment  is 
still  gaining  largely  on  the  general  enrollment.  During  the  past  fifteen  years 
the  population  of  the  state  has  increased  40  per  cent.,  the  total  public  and 
private-school  enrollments  41  per  cent.,  and  the  public  high-school  enrollment 
100  per  cent,  (from  19,423  in  1883  to  38,133  in  1898). 


Cost  of  High  Schools. — Separate  returns  of  the  expenditures  for  high 
schools  are  not  made  to  the  state.  By  indirect  methods,  these  expenditures 
for  1897  are  found  to  be  approximately  as  given  in  the  following  table: 

Cost  of  high  schools,  exclusive  of  buildings,  -         -         -         -    $1,500,000.00 
Cost  of  high-school  buildings, 900,000.00 


Total  cost  of  high  schools,  including  buildings, 

Cost  of  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  buildings. 
Cost  of  the  public-school  buildings,        .         -         . 


-  $2,400,000.00 

$9,132,292.00 

-  3.258,346.00 


Total  cost  of  the  public  schools,  including  buildings,  -       $12,390,638.00 
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Ratio  of  total  high-school  cost  to  total  public-school  cost,       -         -  .19 

Ratio,  excluding  buildings, .16 

Taxable  property  of  the  state  May  i,  1896,  -         -       $2,622,520,278.00 

Amount  raised  by  municipal  taxation  in  1 896,  -         -  39>954>339*oo 

Total  municipal  tax — dollars  on  a  thousand,       -         -         -         -  15 -23 

Total  public-school  tax  —  dollars  on  a  thousand,       ....        4.72 
Total  high-school  tax — dollars  on  a  thousand,     -         -        -         .  .91 

Public-school  tax,  excluding  buildings — dollars  on  a  thousand,         -        2.95 
High-school  tax,  excluding  buildings — dollars  on  a  thousand,      -  .58 

Salaries, —  The  aggregate  of  salaries  paid  the  principals  of  high  schools 
according  to  the  returns  of  1897  was  $362,511.30,  the  average  per  principal 
being  $1383.63.  Of  262  principals,  14  received  less  than  $500  each,  65 
between  $500  and  $1000,  126  between  $1000  and  $2000,  31  between  $2000 
and  $3000,  and  25  between  $3000  and  $4000. 

Cost  of  Instruction  in  Different  Subjects. —  The  lengths  of  time  given  to 
dififerent  subjects  of  study  in  all  the  high  schools,  as  well  as  the  aggregate 
cost  of  instruction  in  all  these  subjects,  are  approximately  known.  From 
these  data  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  cost  for  English  is  $150,000,  for 
sociology  (history,  civil  government,  economics)  $150,000,  for  mathematics 
$225,000,  for  foreign  languages  $600,000,  for  sciences  $240,000,  for  drawing 
and  music  $105,000,  for  manual  training  $30,000. 

High- School  Buildings, — Of  244  high  schools  reported  by  Mr.  MacDonald, 
141  have  suitable  buildings.  The  buildings  of  27  schools  are  reported  as 
fair ;  of  76  as  inferior  or  poor.  Of  the  suitable  buildings,  many  are  new  and 
some  superb — commodious,  well  lighted,  well  heated,  well  ventilated,  amply 
equipped  with  laboratories,  halls,  libraries,  teachers'  rooms,  and  offices, 
in  addition  to  well-appointed  class  and  recitation  rooms.  Frequently  they  are 
decorated  with  pictures,  relief,  statuary  —  the  gifts  of  pupils,  graduates,  or 
friends.  In  some  instances  the  grounds  are  spacious  and  park-like.  Some 
of  the  poorer  buildings  are  soon  to  be  improved  or  to  give  way  entirely  to 
new  structures.  People  with  means  have  occasionally  made  gifts  of  school- 
houses  to  towns  where  they  were  born  or  have  lived  or  have  become  inter- 
ested—  buildings  often  much  finer  than  any  the  towns  would  be  justified 
in  taxing  the  people  for.  This  trend  to  remember  towns  with  educational 
gifts  has  been  especially  conspicuous  and  gratifying  in  connection  with  the 
public  libraries  of  the  state,  which  are  so  well  fitted  to  supplement,  in  many 
ways,  the  work  of  the  schools.  Of  353  towns  and  cities,  344  now  have  such 
libraries,  their  buildings  in  numerous  instances  being  the  graceful  and  highly 
prized  gifts  of  public-spirited  citizens. 
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Sanitary  Conditions, — Of  244  high-school  buildings,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  146  are  reported  as  good  to  excellent,  of  38  as  fair,  and  of  60  as 
inferior  or  poor. 

Pupils  in  Enjoyment  of  Good  Schoolkouse  Conditions, —  Satisfactory  con- 
ditions of  sanitary  and  other  equipments  are  found  more  frequently  in  the 
high-school  buildings  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  than  in  those  of  small 
rural  towns,  and  so  are  accessible,  in  all  probability,  to  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  high-school  membership  of  the  state.  There  are  32  cities,  for 
example,  whose  population  in  the  aggregate  is  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  in  which  the  schoolhouse  conditions  are  generally  satis- 
factory. To  these  cities  must  be  added  a  goodly  number  of  the  larger  towns. 
While  the  number  of  towns  with  inferior  schoolhouse  conditions  is  quite 
large,  the  number  of  pupils  required  to  endure  these  conditions  is  relatively 
small. 

Courses  of  Study, —  Data  from  244  high  schools  show  that  207  have 
courses  four  years  long  or  longer,  23  have  courses  not  exceeding  three 
years,  9  courses  not  exceeding  two  years,  i  a  course  of  one  year,  and  4  with 
courses  of  unreported  length.  The  attendance  in  October,  1 897  upon  these 
207  schools  was  32,048 ;  upon  the  remaining  37  schools  1348.  That  is  to 
say,  96  per  cent,  of  the  high-school  pupils  of  the  state  have  access  to  four 
years*  courses.  Of  these  schools  with  courses  for  four  years  4 1  offer  a  single 
course  each,  58  two  courses  each,  76  three,  15  four,  and  6  a  still  larger 
number ;  while  there  are  9  schools  with  a  single  course  of  five  years  each,  i 
with  three  courses  of  five  years,  and  i  with  a  course  of  six  years.  In  52  of 
the  schools  with  four  years*  courses  there  is  also  a  three  years*  course,  and 
in  13  schools  a  two  years*  course.  A  few  schools  offer  electives  so  freely  that 
a  large  number  of  courses  is  .possible  in  each.  Optional  courses  are  desir- 
able, and  feasible  without  much  added  cost,  in  large  schools  with  numerous 
teachers.  The  multiplication  of  courses  in  small  schools  is  burdensome  and 
impairs  efficiency. 

Manual  Training  in  High  Schools, —  The  law  requiring  every  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants  or  more  to  maintain  a  manual-training  department  in 
connection  with  its  high-school  system  went  into  effect  in  September  1895. 
Twenty-three  cities,  with  a  population  of  1,494,906,  come  under  this  law. 
Fourteen  cities  had  complied  with  the  law  according  to  the  last  returns,  2 
had  plans  ready  for  execution  as  soon  as  new  buildings  were  ready,  while  7 
had  taken  no  action  beyond  the  appointment,  in  some  cases,  of  committees 
to  report  on  the  subject.  Several  high  schools  not  required  by  law  to  do  so 
have  organized  manual-training  courses. 

Subjects  of  Study, — Of  244  high  schools,  239  give  instruction  in  Latin, 
165  in  Greek,  205  in  French,  and  95  in  German.     English  is  studied  in  all 
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the  schools.  The  report  for  English  comes  out  in  this  shape :  237  schools 
give  instruction  in  literature,  223  in  rhetoric  or  language  lessons,  208  in  com- 
position or  language  lessons,  and  1 29  in  grammar  or  language  lessons.  What 
seems  to  be  omitted  under  one  head  is  generally  taken  up  under  another  head 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  neglected.  Of  the  sociological  group,  history  is  taught  in 
238  schools,  civil  government  in  215,  political  economy  in  77,  and  moral 
philosophy  in  17.  Of  the  mathematical  group,  algebra  is  taught  in  243 
schools,  geometry  in  241,  trigonometry  in  48,  arithmetic  in  170,  and  book- 
keeping in  172.  Of  the  science  group,  physics  is  taught  in  234  schools, 
chemistry  in  200,  botany  in  220,  geology  in  154,  astronomy  in  159,  zoology 
in  90,  physiology  in  164,  physical  geography  in  137,  and  political  geography 
in  24.  Of  the  art  and  music  group,  drawing  is  taught  in  162  schools,  color  in 
21,  and  music  in  170.  Of  miscellaneous  subjects,  manual  training  is  taught  in 
22  schools,  stenography  in  42,  typewriting  in  41,  penmanship  in  8,  and  phys- 
ical culture  in  35.  Seven  schools  give  instruction  in  psychology,  8  in  com- 
mercial law,  5  in  elocution,  3  in  rhetoricals,  i  in  commercial  geography,  i  in 
domestic  science  (Brookline),  and  i  in  Spanish  (Lynn).  Of  the  244  high 
schools  reporting,  a  few  may  have  omitted  in  their  reports  subjects  which 
they  teach.  Subjects  reported  under  one  head  by  some  schools  may  be 
placed  under  a  different  head  by  other  schools.  In  numerous  cases  the  fore- 
going subjects  are  optional.  They  are  distributed  in  various  ways  among 
the  courses  of  study.  Probably  most  schools  have  physical  exercises  of  some 
sort,  though  only  a  few  report  that  physical  culture  is  in  the  curriculum.  In 
many  schools,  usually  the  smaller  ones,  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
required  by  the  course  of  study  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  periods 
the  teaching  force  commands ;  in  many  others,  usually  the  larger  schools,  the 
reverse  is  true.  For  the  time  apportionments  to  the  various  subjects,  as  well 
as  for  the  percentage  distribution  of  time  to  the  various  groups,  consult  Mr. 
MacDonald's  report.  Courses  of  study  are  determined  by  the  local  school 
boards,  and  so  naturally  reflect  the  various  local  and  special  influences  to 
which  such  boards  are  subject. 

Laboratories. —  Sixty-six  high  schools  are  reported  as  having  good  labora- 
tory facilities  for  the  study  of  science,  80  as  having  fair  or  limited  facilities, 
and  98  as  having  poor  or  none.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  high-school  labora- 
tories are  comparatively  recent  in  inception,  the  figures  show  a  marked  trend 
towards  laboratory  methods.  This  trend  becomes  more  obvious  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  number  of  pupils  reported  to  be  in  the  1 46  schools  with  good 
or  passable  laboratories  is  27,899,  while  the  number  in  the  98  schools  with 
poor  or  no  laboratories  (usually  none)  is  only  5497. 

Libraries.  —  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  high  schools  have  libraries 
ranging  in  number  of  volumes  from  100  to  7500;  84  have  libraries  of  less 
than  100  volumes  each.     There  are  25  high-school  libraries  of    more  than 
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looo  volumes  each,  of  which  5  have  from  4000  to  5000  volumes.  The  public 
library,  by  giving  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  has  largely 
reduced  the  need  for  general  school  libraries. 

Relations  to  Higher  Institutions, —  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  report  shows  that 
244  high  schools  sent  374  graduates  to  the  normal  schools  in  1896  and  526 
in  1897;  232  to  high  scientific  schools  in  1896  and  274  in  1897;  715  to  the 
colleges  in  1896  and  789  in  1897.  The  number  of  graduates  sent  to  other 
high  institutions  is  not  given.  The  totals  are  1301  for  1896  and  1589  for 
1897.  These  figures  need  to  be  slightly  increased  for  high  schools  that 
failed  to  report.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  state  normal 
schools  in  1896  has  increased  the  interest  of  high-school  graduates  in  the 
training  there  given. 

Number  of  Grades  below  the  High  School. —  Of  244  high  schools,  96,  with 
6757  pupils,  are  preceded  by  eight  grades,  or  years,  in  the  schools  below ; 
146,  with  26,385  pupils,  by  nine  grades,  and  2,  with  191  pupils,  by  ten 
grades.  Statistics  indicate  that  where  there  are  eight  grades  the  high-school 
membership  is  relatively  larger  than  where  there  are  nine,  the  total  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  schools  relatively  smaller  (owing  to  the  non-existence  of 
a  ninth  grade),  and  the  tendency  to  drop  out  of  the  high  school  more  marked 
(owing  to  premature  admission). 

Methods  of  Admission, —  Pupils  are  examined  in  grammar-school  subjects 
for  admission  to  the  high  school  in  93  towns.  They  are  admitted  upon  their 
grammar-school  record  in  136  towns.  Eleven  towns  report  a  mixed  system, 
in  which  the  grammar-school  record  and  examinations  both  figure.  Four 
schools  out  of  the  244  upon  which  this  report  is  based  do  not  return  their 
plan.  Probably  in  many  towns  wh^re  a  system  of  promotion  based  on  the 
school  record  is  the  only  one  reported,  examinations  are  resorted  to  in 
special  cases. 

Length  of  Schooling, —  High  schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  kept  forty 
weeks  exclusive  of  vacations.  If  a  required  high  school  is  kept  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks,  the  legal  penalty  is  forfeiture  by  the  town  of  its  share  in  the 
income  of  the  school  fund.  Of  244  schools  reported  151  were  kept  forty 
weeks ;  1 1,  thirty-nine  weeks ;  31,  thirty-eight  weeks  ;  2,  thirty-seven  weeks ; 
39,  thirty-six  weeks;  and  10  either  a  less  time  or  for  no  reported  time.  It 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  70  towns  maintain  high  schools  though 
not  required  to  do  so. 

Sessions, — Of  244  high  schools,  139  have  single  sessions  (two  each  day) 
and  105  double  sessions  (one  each  day).  The  cities  and  larger  towns  gen- 
erally adopt  the  single  session  plan .  The  single  session  is  four  hours  long  in 
I  school,  four  and  one-half  in  2  schools,  four  and  three-quarters  in  3,  five  in 
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93,  five  and  one-quarter  in  i,  five  and  one-half  in  8,  five  and  three-quarters 
in  3  and  six  in  one.  The  double  session  is  four  and  one  half  hours  long  in  i 
school,  four  and  three-quarters  in  i,  five  in  25  school?,  five  and  one-quarter 
in  8,  five  and  one-half  in  23,  five  and  three-quarters  in  5  and  six  in  24.  The 
morning  session  is  generally  three  hours  long. 

Recitation  Periods  per  Day, — Of  244  high  schools,  34  have  five  recita- 
tion periods  each  day,  92  have  six,  32  have  seven,  31  have  eight,  12 
have  nine,  14  have  ten,  14  have  eleven,  12  have  twelve  and  3  have  larger 
numbers.  The  larger  numbers  belong  to  schools  that  usually  have  but  one 
teacher  each. 

Outline  of  Massachusetts  High  School  Development, —  By  a  law  of  1647  a 
grammar  school  (a  college  preparatory  school)  was  required  of  every  com- 
munity that  had  a  hundred  householders.  In  1789,  so  many  towns  had  fallen 
away  from  the  requirement  that  a  law  was  passed  requiring  only  towns  of  200 
householders  to  maintain  the  grammar  school.  This  released  120  towns  from 
the  obligations  of  the  old  law,  leaving  no  towns  out  of  265  in  the  state 
still  subject  to  it.  In  the  same  year  the  school  district  system  was  authorized, 
making  the  school  district  and  not  the  town  the  educational  unit  for  most 
purposes.  District  spirit  developed  at  the  expense  of  town  spirit.  The 
grammar  school,  which  was  the  town  school,  suffered  from  the  decline  in 
town  spirit  and  from  the  rise  of  the  academies.  In  1824,  of  172  towns  that 
should  have  been  maintaining  grammar  schools,  very  few  were  doing  so.  The 
law  was  a  dead  letter.  Accordingly  the  legislature  of  that  year  exempted 
all  towns  whose  population  was  under  5000  from  maintaining  the  grammar 
school  — 165  towns  of  the  172  just  mentioned.  In  1826,  towns  of  4000  inhab- 
itants were  required  to  maintain  a  first  grade  high  school  (practically  one 
with  Greek)  and  towns  of  500  families  a  second  grade  high  school  (practi- 
cally one  without  Greek.)  The  requirement  for  towns  of  500  families  was 
shortly  after  repealed.  In  1836,  it  was  restored;  in  1840,  repealed  again; 
and  in  1848,  restored  again.  In  1891,  every  town  was  ordered  to  provide 
free  high-school  tuition ;  if  not  in  a  high  school  of  its  own,  then  in  that  of 
another  town.  To  relieve  certain  towns  from  the  hardship  of  this  law,  the 
state  reimburses  their  expenditures  for  tuition.  In  1838,  of  43  towns  required 
to  maintain  high  schools  only  14  were  doing  so.  In  1852,  there  were  64  high 
schools;  in  1866,  156;  in  1876,  216;  in  1886,  229;  1897,  261.  In  1898 
the  legislature  abolished  the  distinction  between  first  grade  and  second  grade 
high  schools  and  defined  more  fully  the  aims  and  scope  of  high-school 
instruction.  In  1886  evening  high  schools  were  authorized  for  places  whose 
population  exceeds  50,000.  Nearly  all  the  high  schools  are  for  both  sexes 
and  have  been  since  1826. 

State  Reimbursement  of  High  School  Tuition, — All  towns  whose  valuation 
is  less  than  $500,000  arc  entitled  to  state  reimbursement  for  their  high-school 
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tuition  expenditures  in  other  towns,  provided  they  have  no  high  school  of 
their  own.  If  they  furnish  some  of  the  required  high-school  instruction  at 
home  and  the  rest  outside,  they  will  be  reimbursed  for  the  latter.  Children 
who  attend  outside  high  schools  must  first  have  gained  the  approval  of  their 
home  committee  to  do  so. 

The  law  authorizing  state  reimbursement  went  into  efiEect  April  4,  1895. 
For  1895-6,  the  state  reimbursed  to  38  towns  $3873.05  for  the  tuition  of  143 
pupils  in  29  outside  high  schools,  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  $31.05  per 
pupil.  For  1896-7,  43  towns  were  paid  $6121.72  for  219  pupils  in  33  schools, 
at  the  rate  of  $31.72  per  pupil.  For  1897-8,  the  figures  will  be  larger. 
Seventy-two  towns  in  1897  had  a  valuation  under  $500,000. 

With  few  exceptions  the  pupils  from  these  assisted  towns  attend  the  better 
high  schools  of  the  state. 

The  Law  of  1898, — The  high  school  must  have  at  least  one  course  of 
study  four  years  long.  It  must  prepare  pupils  for  state  normal  schools,  high 
scientific  institutions  and  colleges  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  general  cul- 
ture and  training.  It  must  keep  forty  weeks.  Towns  may  provide  for  a  part 
of  the  high-school  course  in  outside  high  schools.  Towns  without  high  schools 
of  their  own  must  pay  for  the  tuition  of  properly  qualified  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  of  other  towns  and  may  pay  for  their  transportation.  To  enable  the 
lower  grades  to  qualify  their  pupils  better  for  the  high  school  the  minimum 
requirement  of  six  months*  schooling  for  towns  under  a  population  of  4000 
has  been  raised  to  eight  months,  the  average  for  the  state  being  nine  months 
and  three  tenths. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  statistics  show  that  the  great  majority  of  high- 
school  pupils  are  comfortably  housed  and  have  access  to  generous  courses  of 
study  and  approved  methods  of  instruction.  The  outward  signs  of  prosperity 
are  numerous  and  impressive.  The  number  of  towns  in  which  high-school 
conditions  are  seriously  beneath  a  fair  standard  should  not  mislead  one.  The 
number  of  high-school  pupils  in  such  towns  is  relatively  small.  When  the 
attention  is  turned  from  data  based  on  numbers  of  towns  or  schools  to  data 
based  on  numbers  of  pupils,  the  favorable  showing  which  the  facts  make 
comes  out  in  a  truer  light.  The  small  schools,  handicapped  as  they  are,  are 
nevertheless  expressions  of  civic  interest,  pride  and  sacrifice.  Many  of  them 
do  work  that  can  ill  be  spared.  If  conditions  should  permit  them  to  concen- 
trate their  energies  more  fully  on  a  good  general  course  framed  for  those  who 
are  going  no  higher,  but  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  colleges,  should  any 
who  take  it  desire  to  go  higher,  their  burdens  would  be  reduced  and  their 
value  increased.  In  round  numbers,  there  are  5000  pupils,  or  1 3  per  cent, 
of  the  high-school  enrollment,  fitting  for  college,  while  there  are  35,000,  or  87 
per  cent,  taking  courses  that  do  not  properly  connect  with  the  college.  The 
people  have  generously  cooperated  with  the  colleges  for  the  sake  of  the 
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13  per  cent.,  and  even  at  the  expense  of  the  87  per  cent.  The  colleges  should 
cooperate  more  freely  with  the  people  for  the  sake  of  the  87  per  cent.  All 
high  schools  would  receive  an  uplift  from  such  codperation,  but  none  more 
than  the  small  high  schools. 

As  to  the  high  schools  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  statistics  tell  only 
certain  visible  or  measurable  things  about  them ;  they  cannot  directly  touch 
the  spirit  and  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  And  yet  it  is  safe  to  infer  from  the 
outward  signs  of  prosperity  some  corresponding  measure  of  inner  efficiency, 
certainly  enough  to  justify  past  effort  in  building  up  the  high-school  system  of 
the  commonwealth  and  new  endeavor  in  making  it  still  worthier  of  popular 
approval. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield : 
Mr.  Hill  has  made  the  strongest  defense  of  the  high  school  as  it 
now  exists  which  I  have  ever  heard.  It  seems  to  me  the  question  of 
high-school  education  at  public  expense  ought  not  to  be  an  open  one 
any  longer  in  this  commonwealth  when  our  western  states  have  their 
state  universities,  and  even  we  haveour  agricultural  colleges,  supported 
by  public  taxation.  In  my  judgment,  the  question  as  to  how  far 
education  should  be  carried  on  at  public  expense  is  purely  one,  in  the 
first  place,  of  public  sentiment  and  general  intelligence,  and  in  the 
second  place,  one  of  economy.  The  public  school  system  exists  not 
so  much  because  the  state  must  educate  its  citizens  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation,  as  because  the  people  in  the  community  want  their  child- 
ren to  be  educated,  and  they  find  that  they  can  accomplish  it  most 
effectively  and  most  economically  by  clubbing  together  and  supporting 
schools  by  public  taxation.  Mr.  Hill  has  justified  the  high  school  as 
it  now  exists.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  possible  extension  of  its 
work  for  which  we  may  not  be  ready  now,  but  which  public  sentiment  is 
likely  to  demand  some  time  in  the  future.  To  illustrate :  There  arc 
now  about  80  graduates  of  our  local  high  school  in  the  freshmen  and 
sophomore  classes  of  various  colleges  and  scientific  schools  of  college 
rank.  The  average  expenses  of  these  80  students  is  not  less  than  $550 
each.  It  is  more  rather  than  less.  T^he  total  annual  expense  to  their 
parents,  citizens  of  Springfield,  is  therefore  about  $44,000.  It  cost 
us  last  year  $30,416.63  to  run  our  high  school.  This  includes  free  text- 
books, fuel,  and  all  incidentals,  as  well  as  tuition.  In  round  numbers 
the  school  had  500  pupils.  It  therefore  cost  $13,584,  more  to  educate 
80  Springfield  students  in  college  last  year  than  it  cost  to  educate  500  at 
home,  not  taking  into  account  cost  of  board  of  the  latter.     If  these  80 
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Students  could  have  remained  in  the  high  school,  we  could  have  furnished 
a  teaching  force  to  teach  them  as  well  as  they  have  been  taught  in  college, 
for  about  $8000,  or  at  most  $9000.  Their  parents  would  have  had  to  board 
them  at  home.  A  fair  average  cost  for  this  board  would  be  $3  a  week. 
For  the  college  year  of  about  36  weeks  this  would  have  amounted  to 
$8640.  The  total  cost  of  educating  them  at  home  would  therefore 
have  been  in  round  numbers  about  $17,000,  only  $9000  of  which  would 
have  come  out  of  the  public  taxes.  There  would  thus  have  been  a  sav- 
ing of  about  $27,000  in  one  year  to  citizens  of  Springfield.  It  seems 
to  me  as  a  matter  of  economy  the  public  will  demand  some  day  that 
the  high-school  course  be  lengthened  two  years  so  as  to  cover  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course.  Such  a  course  would  make  our  lead- 
ing high  schools  equal  to  what  good  colleges  were  25  years  ago,  and 
would  make  them  fitting  schools  for  the  universities,  for  law  schools, 
and  for  medical  schools,  etc. 

Higher  education  in  this  country  is  today  in  a  far  more  chaoticfcon- 
dition  than  elementary  and  secondary  education.  We  are  just  evolv- 
ing real  universities.  Most  of  our  colleges  are  doing  strictly  collegiate 
work  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  courses  and  are  attempting  to  do 
university  work  the  last  two  years.  Only  very  few  of  them,  however,  have 
either  the  teaching  force  or  the  necessary  facilities  for  original  research 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  genuine  university  teaching.  The 
work  of  the  first  two  years  of  our  colleges  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  high-school  course.  It  ought  to  be  considered  a  part  of  secondary 
education  and  not  a  part  of  higher  education.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  secondary  and  higher  education  is  not  drawn  at  present 
where  it  should  be.  The  high  school  could  do  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  of  college  fully  as  well  as  the  colleges  are  doing  it.  It 
would  follow,  of  course,  that  we  should  have  to  secure  as  teachers  for 
the  higher  classes  in  our  high  schools  persons  who  have  had  not  only 
a  college  education  but  also  thorough  university  training.  This  grade 
of  scholarship  will  soon  be  required,  in  any  event,  for  the  more  impor- 
tant positions  in  high  schools,  gnd  adding  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
to  the  present  high-school  course  would  simply  hasten  this  desirable 
advance  in  the  standard  of  high-school  teaching. 

The  work  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  can  be  done  far  more 
successfully  by  the  universities  and  should  be  relegated  to  them.  The 
high  school  should  in  the  future  aim  to  give  the  whole  of  that  general 
training,  commonly  spoken  of  as  "liberal  culture,"  which  is  necessary 
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to  all  lines  of  university  work,  and  all  special  training  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  university.  In  the  process  of  this  reconstruction  the 
college  would  naturally  drop  out  as  a  college,  and  university  courses 
would  be  lengthened.  What  we  need  in  higher  education  today  is 
earlier  and  broader  specialization. 

The  stronger  colleges  would  be  converted  by  this  change  into 
small  universities,  devoting  themselves  to  a  few  special  lines  of  work 
which  they  would  have  the  funds  to  provide  for ;  and  the  weaker 
colleges  would  do  the  same  work  as  the  high  schools,  and  would 
come  in  competition  with  these  schools  as  our  academies  did  less  than 
a  generation  ago. 

This  is  not  so  radical  a  change  as  it  would  at  first  appear.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  the  college  as  we  know  it  in  this  country  does  not 
exist.  Students  pass  from  the  gymnasium  and  the  lycSe  directly  to 
the  universities  and  the  professional  schools.  The  course  of  study  in 
a  German  gymnasium  is  about  two  years  longer  than  in  our  high 
school.  What  is  here  suggested  is  therefore  just  what  has  been  done 
for  years  in  Germany  and  France  with  great  success.  The  American 
high  school  can  easily  be  made  broader  in  its  training  than  the  Ger- 
man gymnasium,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  avoid  some  of  the  weak 
features- of  that  institution. 

It  seems  to  me  such  a  step  would  have  a  very  wholesome  effect  on 
our  largest  institutions;  for  even  our  leading  universities,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  have  collegiate  departments  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  their  students  are  registered.  It  would,  in  the  first 
place,  relieve  these  institutions  of  the  two  largest  classes  in  their 
undergraduate  department  and  save  them  the  expense  of  a  good  part  of 
their  teaching  force.  The  money  thus  saved  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  higher  departments.  This  would  be  equivalent  in 
effect  to  additional  endowments.  The  exceptions  would  be  only 
those  few  institutions  which  charge  more  for  tuition  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  than  the  instruction  costs,  and  thus  make  the 
first  two  classes  in  the  undergraduate  department  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  institution. 

It  would,  in  the  second  place,  tend  to  make  the  teaching  in  these 
now  overcrowded  institutions  more  effective.  Under  present  conditions' 
they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  lecture  system  of  teaching,  simply 
because  they  cannot  afford  sufficient  teaching  force  to  provide  class- 
room instruction.     This  system  in  the  case  of  a  few  professors  is  very 
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effective  ;  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  professor  it  is  exceedingly 
ineffective.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fit  boys  either  for  Yale  or  for 
Harvard  by  the  lecture  system.  If  it  were  not  for  the  coaching  by 
persons  not  on  the  teaching  force  and  for  the  difficult  final  examina- 
tions, many  boys  would  get  very  little  from  this  system  of  teaching. 
The  freshmen  and  sophomore  work  could  be  done  more  effectively  in 
the  high  schools  than  in  the  colleges,  since  students  in  the  high  schools 
would  be  divided  into  groups  small  enough  to  make  thorough  teaching 
possible. 

The  social  life  and  the  good  fellowship  which  now  form  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  college  training  would  not  necessarily  be  lost  in  the 
changes  here  indicated.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  naturally  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  university.  For  obvious  reasons  it  could  never  be  devel- 
oped in  the  high  schools.  It  exists  in  foreign  universities,  especially 
in  Germany,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
developed  in  our  American  universities. 

Dr.  Huling  :  There  are  one  or  two  considerations  which  I  would 
like  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  addresses  of  the  morning.  It 
is  clear  from  Dr.  Hill's  review  of  the  history  of  educational  legislation 
in  Massachusetts  that  the  high  school  is  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 
The  free  public  high  school  has  proved  itself  the  best  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Massachusetts  communities,  in  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  press  upon  them,  of  all  the  institutions  for  secondary  education 
that  have  been  tried.  Our  forefathers  brought  over  with  them  the 
English  public  school,  in  which  the  leaders  among  them  had  been 
trained.  It  was  impossible  that  private  endowment  should  establish 
them  upon  a  firm  basis  here  as  had  been  done  in  England.  There- 
fore the  towns  undertook  to  accomplish  the  same  service,  and  all 
through  the  leading  communities  of  New  England  such  schools  were 
established  by  the  initiative  of  the  town, .  and  were  maintained  by 
a  combination  of  fees  and  town  grants.  After  a  century  and  a  half  of 
experience  with  this  kind  of  school,  it  was  found,  as  Dr.  Hill  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  experiment  had  failed.  Then  certain  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  undertook,  under  great  difficulties,  to  establish  second- 
ary schools,  in  which  the  leading  families  of  the  community  might  have 
their  young  people  educated ;  and  the  state  was  later  induced  to  assist 
them.  Here  private  initiative  was  the  leading  interest,  and  the  help  of 
the  state  a  secondary  and  very  subordinate  one.     But  that  plan  did  not 
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accomplish  the  purpose  effectively  save  in  favored  localities,  and  so 
there  arose  the  idea  of  establishing  a  secondary  school  that  should  be 
completely  free,  opening  it  to  all  who  could  prepare  themselves  to 
enjoy  its  privileges.  Under  this  policy  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century  has  seen  a  wonderful  development  of  secondary  education,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  This  history  furnishes  one  answer,  I  think,  to  our 
main  question  today.  There  will  in  the  next  century  be  very  little 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  generous  public  support  for  secondary 
schools  that  really  prepare  pupils  for  useful  lives.  Private  schools  will 
always  exist,  and  will  serve  valuable  ends,  but  in  the  main  it  will  be 
expected  that  the  community  as  such  shall  take  care  of  its  children 
up  to  the  end  of  a  high-school  course. 

Another  consideration  has  reference  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
Dr.  Harris's  and  Mr.  Wadlin's  statistics.  A  question  may  arise  as 
to  whether  the  superiority  of  Massachusetts  working  people  over 
the  average  working  people  of  the  United  States  is  not  due  some- 
what to  their  ancestry.  People  will  say.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  home  of  the  Puritans,  there  is  more  than  elsewhere  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  pure  and  unadulterated  ?  Unfortunately  for  that 
argument,  later  statistics  show  that  Massachusetts  is  not  now  chiefly  an 
Anglo-Saxon  state.  It  is  true,  certainly,  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  state,  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  people  one  meets  upon  the 
streets  are  not  of  native  stock.  They  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage. 
And  I  am  not  sure  but  statistics  will  show  the  same  to  be  true  of  the 
state  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  comprehend,  unless  we  look  into  the 
matter,  how  complete  a  change  has  come  over  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  not  true  that 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  is  the  chief  element  of  the  superiority  of  Massa- 
chusetts working  people.  There  is  no  element  in  it  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  effective  one  than  that  which  Dr.  Hill  stated  as  prob- 
ably the  chief  cause  of  this  superiority — the  superior^  advantages  of 
education  freely  supplied  by  the  commonwealth. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  also  relating  to  this  noble  idea  which 
Dr.  Balliet  has  put  before  you,  concerning  the  future  of  the  high 
school.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  best  for  our  educational  interests 
in  America  that  the  college,  as  a  distinctive  institution,  should  be  given 
up,  and  that  we  should  have  simply  the  secondary  school  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  university  on  the  other,  as  in  France  and  Germany. 
But  I  know  this,  fellow  teachers  in  the  high  school,  that  if  any  such 
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thing  as  this  is  to  come,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  better  for  the  added 
responsibilities  thus  imposed  than  we  are  today  prepared.  In  Dr. 
Hiirs  supplementary  document,  which  has  been  distributed  among  you, 
you  will  find  that  in  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  (which  are 
probably  as  well  equipped  with  scholarly  instructors  as  any  high 
schools  in  the  country)  only  67  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  appear  to 
have  had  any  higher  education  than  the  high  school  itself  affords.  If 
the  state  should,  today,  entrust  the  education  now  given  in  the  first 
two  years  at  the  colleges  to  the  high  schools,  it  would  be  administered 
by  a  corps  of  teachers,  one-third  of  whom  have  not  had  college  educa- 
tion, or  the  equivalent  of  it.  If  this  can  be  done  successfully,  strong 
reasons  would  need  to  be  adduced  to  make  the  community  believe  it. 
I  think  there  are  some  indications  that  Dr.  Balliet's  ideal  is  one  toward 
which  the  educated  public  is  tending.  It  is- very  likely,  whether  wise 
or  not,  to  be  a  twentieth  century  realization.  For  this  as  well  as  more 
pressing  reasons,  those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
high-school  teachers  must  be  careful  to  choose  those  whom  we  know 
to  be  well  furnished  with  academic  and  professional  equipment  for 
genuine  secondary  instruction. 

Professor  Rice  :  A  word  in  regard  to  Dr.  Balliet's  paper.  As 
might  be  expected  from  its  authorship,  it  was  original,  fresh,  and 
forcible,  and  well  worth  serious  consideration.  I  confess  it  strikes  me, 
however,  that  an  attempt  at  present — whatever  might  be  said  of  it  as 
to  the  future  —  to  abolish  the  American  college,  to  convert  the  high 
schools  into  gymnasia,  and  to  convert  the  the  survivors  of  our  colleges 
into  universities  of  the  German  type,  would  be  a  move  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  American  college,  substantially  as  it  is, 
taking  boys  and  girls  at  about  the  age  at  which  it  does  take  them,  and 
keeping  them  through  just  about  the  four  years  through  which  it  does 
keep  them,  is  a  very  serviceable  institution.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
American  college,  in  precisely  those  points  that  have  been  referred  to, 
does  accomplish  something,  the  lack  of  which  is  felt  disastrously  in 
the  German  system  of  education,  in  which  there  is  a  sudden  and 
abrupt  transition  from  the  strict  discipline  that  prevails  in  the  gym- 
nasium to  the  absolute  lack  of  discipline  that  prevails  in  the  university. 
There  the  transition  is  absolutely  abrupt,  from  the  strict  discipline  that 
belongs  to  childhood,  to  the  absolute  freedom  that  belongs  to  man- 
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hood ;  from  the  severely  didactic  processes  of  instruction,  wherein  the 
mind  of  the  student  passively  submits  to  guidance,  to  the  absolute 
freedom  of  investigation,  or  attempt  at  investigation,  which  belongs  to 
the  fully  developed  man.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  abruptness  of 
that  transition  is,  in  part,  the  cause  of  one  of  those  features  in  German 
university  life  which  every  observer  has  recognized  as  utterly  lamen- 
table, namely,  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  students  celebrate  their 
emancipation  from  discipline  by  spending  their  first  year,  or  their  first 
two  years  in  the  university,  in  idleness  and  things  that  are  worse  than 
idleness.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  college,  by  making  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  that 
belong  to  the  lower  schools,  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
investigatidn  that  belong  to  the  university,  carries  the  student  over  a 
critical  period  of  his  mental  and  moral  development  in  a  way  which 
is  decidedly  more  wholesome  than  the  German  method. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  do  a  better  thing  if  we  should  try 
to  make  the  high  school  do  high-school  work  better,  and  the  college 
do  college  work  better,  than  if  we  should  try  to  transform  our  high 
schools  into  colleges  and  our  colleges  into  universities.  An  institution 
that  is  intermediate  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  university^ 
wherein  the  strict  discipline  of  the  school  passes  by  easy  gradations 
into  the  freedom  of  the  university ;  wherein  the  didactic  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  school  pass  by  easy  gradations  into  the  independ- 
ent investigation  of  the  university — such  an  institution  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  exceedingly  wholesome  thing,  and  I  believe  that  the  last  thing 
we  want  to  abandon  in  our  American  educational  system  is  the 
American  college. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
one  or  two  points  that  were  touched  upon  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Hill. 
He  pointed  out  to  us  the  conditions  of  the  institutions  of  secondary 
instruction,  under  their  different  names  of  grammar  (or  Latin)  schools 
and  academies  and  high  schools,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  edu- 
cational history  of  New  England. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  a  little  more  pointedly,  perhaps,  ta 
the  very  striking  difference  between  the  first  and  last  stage  in  their 
development  —  between  the  grammar  school  as  it  originally  existed, 
and  the  high  school  as  it  is  today. 

The  grammar  school's  purpose  was  preparation  for  college,  and 
the  curriculum  was  almost  entirely  Latin,   Greek,  and  mathematics. 
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The  grammar  school  was  a  development  of  the  colonial  life  of  New 
England,  before  the  thought  of  New  England  had  really  acquired  a 
democratic  character.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  were  not  by  any  means 
democrats.  They  were  aristocrats.  They  were  Englishmen,  and  their 
traditions  and  modes  of  thought  were  English;  and  it  required  an 
independent  development,  under  new  conditions,  in  a  new  country,  to 
make  the  thought  of  their  children  democratic.  There  was  then  pre- 
cisely that  sharp  distinction  between  classes  and  masses  which  Dr.  Hill 
condemned,  and  claimed  rightly  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  life 
of  today.  There  was  a  perfectly  sharp  distinction  between  the  small 
class  destined  for  the  learned  professions  (the  "Brahmin  caste"  of  New 
England,  as  Dr.  Holmes  has  felicitously  called  it),  and  the  mass  of 
the  population,  whose  education  in  school  was  substantially  limited  to 
the  three  R's*  The  grammar  school  was  precisely  adjusted  to  that 
aristocratic  idea  of  an  educated  class  separated  by  a  strong  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  masses.  The  high  school,  as  it  is  today,  is  as 
thoroughly  democratic  an  institution  as  the  old  Latin  school  was 
aristocratic.  It  is  related  to  a  type  of  society  with  no  sharp  distinction 
between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  class,  but  only  with  what 
must  ever  exist,  the  indefinite  gradation  of  more  and  less  educated. 
The  high  school  has  become  therefore  the  people's  college.  It  has 
given  opportunity  for  a  genuinely  liberal  education  to  those  whose 
circumstances  do  not  allow  them  to  take  an  extensive  course  in  the 
preparatory  school  and  college ;  and  the  high  school,  therefore, 
becomes  eminently  a  representative  of  the  characteristics  of  our  age, 
a  thoroughly  democratic  institution  in  our  democratic  society. 

I  would  say  most  hearily  "amen"  to  the  doctrine  advocated  by 
Dr.  Hill,  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  relation  between  the  college 
and  the  high  school,  that  not  one  particular  course  in  the  high  school, 
but  all  the  courses,  should  fit  a  student  for  college.  The  ideal  educa- 
tional system  is  a  system  with  so  complete  a  unity  through  all  its 
grades,  that  at  any  particular  stage  the  student  will  have  received  the 
education  that  will  best  fit  him  for  practical  life  if  his  schooling  must 
end  at  that  stage,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  have  received  the 
best  preparation  for  subsequent  training  in  case  he  is  permitted  to  go 
further  in  the  educational  course.  Now,  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Latin  school,  and  the  classical  preparatory  course  in  the  high  school, 
makes  no  approximation  to  that  condition.  No  one  would  claim  that 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  as  taught  in  the  old  Latin  school, 
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or  even  the  somewhat  modified  form  of  the  same  discipline  which 
exists  in  the  classical  course  of  the  high  school  today,  is  the  best 
educational  course  for  a  student  who  must  finish  his  schooling  in  that 
institution.  It  is  not  a  small  body  of  education,  complete  and  sym- 
metrical in  itself.  It  is  a  torso  of  a  big  body  of  education,  which  the 
student  cannot  make  complete  and  symmetrical  if  he  is  unable  to  go 
to  college.  In  this  respect  there  is  need  of  most  radical  reform.  And 
I  believe  the  tendencies  in  that  direction  are  making  themselves  felt. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  shows  the  direction  in  which  the 
relations  between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools  must  be  modified. 
The  colleges  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  democratic  institution  of 
the  high  school,  and  not  to  the  aristocratic  and  obsolete  institution  of 
the  Latin  school. 

With  this   the  discussion  closed,  and   the  thirteenth  annual 

meeting  of  the  association  came  to  an  end  by  adjournment. 

Ray  Greene  Huling, 

Secretary 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  Friday,  October  13,  1899,  with  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  representative  of  all  the  New  England  States. 

The  President  :  The  subject  for  our  discussion  this  after- 
noon is  the  Advisable  Differences  between  the  Education  of 
Young  Women  and  that  of  Young  Men.  President  Goucher,  of 
the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  will  open  this  discussion. 

THE   ADVISABLE    DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN  THE    EDUCATION 
OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  THAT  OF  YOUNG  MEN 

By   President    John    Franklin   Goucher 
Of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

Ideals  and  opportunity  are  two  essentials  of  success.  In 
the  absence  of  ideals  effort  would  be  without  an  intelligible  goal 
and  achievement  would  have  no  proper  gauge.  An  ideal  clearly 
perceived  in  conditions  which  make  its  approximation  impossible 
would  be  tantalizing  if  not  revulsive.  The  discussion  of  "the 
advisable  differences  between  the  education  of  young  women 
and  young  men  "  cannot  ignore  these  two  essentials.     It  should 
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be  based  upon  clear  perceptions  of  the  ideals  to  be  sought,  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  those  to  be  educated,  and  the 
object  and  nature  of  education. 

The  terms  young  women  and  young  men  exclude  infants 
and  children,  as  well  as  persons  of  maturer  years,  and  include 
young  people  who  are  from  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  years  of  age.  This  rules  out  of  the  discussion 
primary  and  secondary  education,  also  graduate  and  technical 
education,  and  limits  our  consideration  to  college  education. 

Graduate  and  technical  education  appeal  to  the  student  largely 
as  an  instrument.  College  education  addresses  the  student  as  a 
person.  The  object  of  college  education  is  not  to  make  a  living, 
but  to  make  a  life.  It  is  the  unfolding,  by  instruction  and  train- 
ing, of  the  whole  nature  towards  its  highest  possibilities.  It  is 
something  else  and  something  more  than  the  mastering  of 
languages  and  sciences,  important  as  these  are  as  agencies  and 
accessories.  It  has  to  do  with  the  mental,  physical,  esthetic  and 
spiritual  natures ;  it  aims  at  the  healthful  development  of  each 
and  the  proper  correlation  of  all  attributes  and  functions  of  the 
complex  nature  into  a  symmetrical  personality.  It  includes 
everything  which  enters  into  or  influences  the  formation  of 
character  and  aids  the  individual  to  the  mastery  of  himself  at  his 
best. 

If  the  terms  young  women  and  young  men  are  synonymous 
and  are  not  used  to  designate  and  in  a  measure  describe  persons 
or  classes  of  different  characteristics,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
discussion,  for  if  the  two  classes  are  identical  in  nature,  functions 
and  ideal,  their  education  should  be  identical. 

But  if  the  nature  has  a  purposeful  relation  to  the  ideal  and 
both  nature  and  ideal  in  one  class  differ  essentially  from  the 
nature  and  -ideal  of  the  other  class,  their  functions  cannot  be 
identical,  competitive  or  substitutional  to  more  than  a  limited 
extent,  and  the  education  should  be  so  adjusted  to  the  nature 
and  ideal  of  each,  that  its  functions  will  not  be  impaired  but 
strengthened. 

There  are  physical  and  psychical  differences  between  young 
women  and  young  men.     These  are  inherent,  indicative  of  the 
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sexes  and  determine  the  functions  to  which  each  is  adapted. 
These  inherent  differences  are  in  process  of  development  and 
establishment  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one. 
Their  establishment  makes  considerable,  and  in  many  cases, 
severe  drafts  upon  the  system.  In  one  class  this  process  is 
much  more  protracted  and  exacting  than  in  the  other,  but  its 
exactions  may  not  be  disregarded  without  great  peril,  for  their 
proper  establishment  and  maintenance  is  of  prime  importance  to 
health  and  efficiency.  An  attempt  to  ignore  them  would  con- 
tradict the  historic  and  scientific  necessities  of  the  development 
of  the  race. 

Scientifically  :  Development  always  emphasizes  peculiarities 
and  registers  itself  in  individualization.  In  the  lower  orders  of 
life  exchange  of  functions  is  not  impossible,  but  as  they  advance 
distinctions  which  were  rudimentary  and  scarcely  discernible 
become  pronounced,  determining  appearance,  character  and  use. 
Interference  with  or  suppression  of  these  characteristics  is  not 
progress,  but  degeneration. 

Historically :  In  the  lower  stages  of  civilization  woman  had 
to  do  nearly  every  form  of  work.  She  was  mother,  teacher, 
agriculturist,  purveyor,  manufacturer,  merchant,  banker  and 
general  drudge.  Man  occupied  himself  with  such  employments 
as  were  incidental  to  aggressive  or  defensive  warfare.  Civiliza- 
tion has  developed  increased  efficiency  and  realized  excellence 
by  specializing  the  work  of  each.  Civilization  and  interdepend- 
ence develop  side  by  side.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion the  demands  upon  woman  concentrate  more  and  more, 
yet  maintain  as  great  variety  within  their  narrower  limits,  while 
the  demands  upon  man  are  multiplied,  but  simplified  by  pro- 
cesses of  specialization.  The  suggestions  of  the  earlier  condition 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  later.  Woman's  special  work  is 
still  centered  in  the  home  and  circles  outward,  while  man*s 
special  work  is  outside  the  home  and  circles  inward,  each  essen- 
tial  to  and  supplementing  the  other. 

Man's  success  is  through  concentration,  continuity  of  work, 
and  cumulative  results.  He  must  be  a  specialist,  limiting  his 
field    if    he    would    intensify    his    power.     His    strength    is   in 
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persistence.  The  diffused  man  is  pilloried  as  *'  jack  of  all  trades, 
master  of  none." 

The  highest  function  of  womanhood  is  motherhood.  Her 
whole  organization  is  adjusted  to  the  accomplishment  of  this. 
She  is  of  a  more  intense  nature,  has  keener  insight  and  stronger 
passions,  is  more  conscientious  in  details  and  less  skillful  in  gen- 
eralization than  man.  The  laws  written  in  her  nature  require  her 
to  stand  nearest  childhood,  and  make  her  the  determining  factor 
in  the  moral,  esthetic,  and  social  atmosphere  of  the  home,  which 
is  the  embryo  and  exponent  of  society  and  civilization.  Her 
work  becomes  more  difficult  and  further  reaching  as  it  becomes 
more  closely  related  to  those  subtle  forces  which  determine  des- 
tiny. The  hope  of  the  race  is  in  the  success  with  which  she 
does  this  work.  The  demands  upon  her  are  varied,  involved  and 
numberless,  and  her  success  will  depend  upon  her  versatility. 
She  needs  alertness  and  equipoise,  judgment  and  skill,  taste  and 
tact,  a  nature  enriched  with  varied  and  exact  knowledge,  beauti- 
fied by  culture,  chaste  and  strong  through  discipline,  lofty  in 
ideal,  and  possessing  the  incomparable  grace  of  unselfish  min- 
istry. Thus  and  thus  only,  as  wife,  mother,  embodiment,  and 
inspiration  of  the  best  in  society,  an  ever  new  revelation  of  the 
meaning,  beauty,  and  power  of  the  gospel  of  love  and  ministry 
is  she  qualified  to  meet  the  varied  demands  of  family  life. 

The  family,  and  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit  factor  of  the 
Christian  civilization.  The  ideals  for  womanhood  and  manhood 
are  not  independent  and  substitutional,  but  supplemental.  The 
woman  is  to  be  **an  helpmeet  for  man"  at  his  best.  They  are 
not  superior  and  inferior,  for  either  without  the  other  is  incom- 
plete. Neither  has  a  sphere,  for  each  is  but  a  hemisphere,  **and 
they  shall  be  one."  The  attempt  of  either  to  live  in  any  other 
way  is  sure  to  be  not  concentric  as  to  purpose,  but  eccentric. 
Some  males  and  some  females,  from  choice  or  circumstances,  are, 
and  possibly  always  will  be,  nonadjusted — like  the  person  who 
wished  she  had  been  born  a  widow  with  two  children  —  but  they 
fall  short  of  the  ideal,  and  must  be  considered  and  provided  for 
as  exceptions.  The  ideal  womanhood  and  manhood  are  to  be 
found  in  the  family,  for  this  is  the  unalterable  provision  for  the 
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continuance  of  the  race,  and  education,  whatever  else  it  does  or 
does  not,  should  not  fail  to  prepare  the  two  diverse  but  supple- 
mental personalities  for  this  dual  unity. 

The  education  of  people  as  people  is  quite  a  modern  thing. 
For  centuries  there  have  been  here  and  there  examples  of  the 
influence  of  educated  women,  but  the  higher  education  of  woman 
as  a  class  is  of  recent  effort.  The  problem  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage  and  cannot  be  settled  offhand.  The  need  for  and 
ability  of  women  to  take  college  education  is  demonstrated  by 
their  record  and  conceded  by  the  intelligent,  but  its  scope,  the 
methods  by  which,  and  the  conditions  within  which,  the  most 
desirable  results  can  be  realized  are  still  open  questions. 

Coeducation,  whatever  that  is,  has  not  satisfied  the  require- 
ments. The  term  is  indefinitely  used  to  designate  variables 
which  it  does  not  describe.  There  is  no  institution  where  the 
sexes  are  educated  alike.  Restrictions  are  always  placed  upon 
the  young  women,  which  are  not  solely  determined  by  age, 
standing,  or  purpose,  but  by  their  sex.  In  some  of  these  insti- 
tutions the  young  women  and  young  men  are  required  to  use  the 
gymnasium  at  different  hours  and  given  different  exercises.  In 
others  the  young  women  are  practically  excluded  from  its  use, 
and  in  all  they  are  excluded  from  the  baseball,  football,  lacrosse, 
and  boating  teams,  and  denied  the  systematic  training  given 
these.  The  hours,  places,  and  special  conditions  for  intercourse 
with  young  men  are  regulated ;  the  methods  and  frequently  the 
content  of  instruction  are  varied.  Differences  are  always  recog- 
nized, and  must  be  for  prudential  reasons  and  to  meet  the 
demands  of  society,  for  there  is  a  deep-seated  and  general  con- 
viction, prejudice,  opinion,  or  judgment  —  call  it  what  you  please 
— that  there  are  radical  differences  between  the  two  sexes. 

In  every  well  regulated  family  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  one-roomed 
cabin  in  the  South  and  West  is  an  evil  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
crowded  tenement  house  in  the  city,  for  each  makes  more  diffi- 
cult that  individualization  of  the  sexes  which  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both.  When  the  problem,  confessedly  difficult  in  the 
family,  is  further  complicated  by  multiplying  each  unit  by  one 
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or  two  hundred,  dividing  the  direction  among  a  diverse  faculty, 
at  a  time  when  the  sexual  distinctions  are  in  the  crisis  of  their 
development,  the  work  limited  to  three  or  four  years,  and  these 
years  included  in  those  when  the  assertiveness  of  youth  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  willingness  for  routine  at  its  minimum,  it  is  mani- 
festly important  that  classification  and  individualization  be  applied 
as  far  as  possible,  in  order  that  means  and  ends  may  have  the 
best  approximate  relation  to  each  other. 

The  attempt  to  educate  young  women  and  young  men  as  one 
usually  assumes  that  one  to  be  the  young  man,  and  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  work  are  generally  made  with  reference  to  main- 
taining the  standards  just  like  institutions  whose  sole  purpose  it 
is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  demands  of  commercial,  civil  or 
professional  life. 

Young  women  as  a  rule  are  not  aided  in  their  best  work  as 
students  by  the  presence  of  young  men.  The  results  are  varia- 
ble. With  some  it  is  dissipating,  with  others  it  produces  an 
undesirable  reserve,  and  with  others  an  unhealthy  tension  and 
nervous  strain. 

The  high  grade,  thoroughly  equipped  colleges  for  women, 
established  at  great  expense  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades, 
have  more  applicants  knocking  at  their  doors  than  they  can 
accommodate.  This  is  a  demonstration  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  coeducational  experiment.  This  dissatisfaction  is  greater 
than  it  seems.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  1896-7,  there  were  429  young  women  pur- 
suing college  education  in  the  United  States  for  every  million  of 
the  population.  Of  these  223,  or  52  per  cent.,  were  in  coeduca- 
tional colleges  and  universities,  and  206,  or  48  per  cent.,  in  the 
separate  colleges  for  women.  To  appreciate  this  fact  we  must 
remember — in  the  not  remote  past,  the  only  opportunity  for 
women  to  secure  a  thorough  college  education  was  in  the  coedu- 
cational institutions. 

The  large  number  of  coeducational  institutions  proposing 
to  do  college  work — there  are  335  of  them  scattered  all  over 
the  country — afford  proximity,  home  residence,  parental  guidr 
ance,  and  comparative  inexpensiveness  to  many  who  would  not 
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go  away  from  home  to  a  coeducational  institution.  The  colleges 
for  women  are  less  numerous,  more  remote  from  their  clientele, 
and  without  state  aid,  yet  the  students  in  the  colleges  for  women 
constitute  48  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  young  women 
seeking  college  education. 

Cash  outlay  is  in  many  cases  the  determining  factor  in  attend- 
ance upon  a  coeducational  institution.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities receiving  federal  and  state  aid  are  able  to  offer  inex- 
pensive, and,  in  many  cases,  free  tuition,  and  they  number  among 
their  students  of  college  grade  5533  young  women,  or  35  per 
cent,  of  all  who  are  attending  coeducational  institutions. 

Of  the  15,652  women  in  the  coeducational  institutions  of  the 
United  States  seeking  college  education,  11,453  or  73-f  per  cent, 
are  in  the  institutions  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  This  includes  all  the  new  states  and  territories, 
where  the  pioneers  have  been  so  busy  laying  foundations  and 
developing  resources  that  they  have  made  but  little  and  in  some 
states  no  provision,  other  than  coeducational  for  the  college 
training  of  women. 

Of  the  young  women  who  in  1896-7  were  doing  college  work 
in  the  coeducational  institutions,  only  one  in  21+  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  while  in  the  colleges  for  women  one  in  14-I- 
attained  to  that  degree.  Great  is  love  and  propinquity  is  her 
high  priest,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  we  had  the  facts  at 
command  to  determine  how  far  marriage  before  graduation 
accounts  for'  these  striking  figures,  but  we  are  safe  in  saying, 
leisure  and  concentration  are  conditions  of  culture.  When  con- 
centration is  necessary  the  object  sought  should  determine  the 
things  to  be  eliminated  and  freedom  from  obtrusive  opportunities 
for  social  intercourse  in  part  accounts  for  the  excellent  showing 
of  the  colleges  for  women. 

The  college  education  of  women  has  entered  upon  the  fourth 
stage  of  the  experiment. 

The  first  was  the  pseudo-college  training,  in  the  so-called 
**  female  colleges."  The  name  was  a  concession  to  the  times. 
The  schools  served  a  purpose  and  marked  an  important  advance, 
but  gave  way  to  the  larger  requirements  of  the  problem. 
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The  second  was  coeducation,  or  the  attempt  of  young  women 
to  get  their  education  in  colleges  for  men.  It  has  made  for 
itself  a  record  and  will  continue  to  have  a  clientage  among  those 
who  live  contiguous,  or  believe  competition  with  the  opposite 
sex  to  be  helpful,  or  would  improve  their  opportunities  for  early 
marriage,  or  think  the  differences  between  young  women  and 
young  men  are  not  of  such  character  as  to  be  considered  in 
education,  or  let  the  cash  outlay  required  determine  their  selec- 
tion. 

The  colleges  for  women,  which  already  contain  48  per  cent, 
of  the  young  women  seeking  college  education,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  third  stage  of  the  experiment,  namely,  the 
attempt  to  give  in  separate  institutions  education  identical,  in 
matter  and  method,  with  that  provided  for  men,  or  the  attempt 
to  use  man-making  methods  for  woman-making  purposes. 

The  longings  of  woman  for  culture,  her  intense  desire  for 
the  opportunities  which  man  possessed,  the  fact  that  she  was 
prejudged  unequal  to  such  severe  and  comprehensive  work,  and 
the  further  fact  that  men  had  set  the  standards  of  excellence, 
made  her  unwilling  to  accept  anything  less  or  anything  else  than 
that  which  was  found  in  the  colleges  for  men,  and  all  the 
best  colleges  for  women  modeled  their  courses,  instruction  and 
administration  after  their  standards. 

But  what  is  identical  education  ?  Is  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  age  when  only  Greek  and  mathematics  were  required,  or 
is  it  to  be  identical  with  the  college  of  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  curriculum  was  inflexible  and  cut  up  into  four  years  of 
required  work  with  no  opportunity  for  electives  or  even  alterna- 
tives, or  which  of  the  great  schools  of  today  shall  be  selected  as 
the  model,  and  who  shall  define  it  in  exact  terms,  or  if  it  is  so 
defined,  who  can  guarantee  the  definition  will  describe  the  pro- 
visions, limitations  and  requirements  twelve  months  hence,  or  if 
it  can  be  defined,  imitated  and  administered  to  women,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  or  desired  that  the  results  will  be  identical  with 
those  realized  with  men  ? 

The  present  effort  in  the  colleges  for  men  is  not  to  bring 
every  young  man,  whatever  his  talent  or  purpose,  to  the  same 
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Standard  by  the  use  of  an  inflexible  method,  but  after  considering 
his  peculiarities,  aptitudes  and  purpose,  to  determine  the  prepara- 
tion most  desirable  for  each  particular  man,  and  then  assign  such 
subjects  and  such  methods  of  studying  them  as  will  best  aid  him 
to  his  purpose.  If  this  is  desirable  for  young  men,  it  is  equally 
so  for  young  women,  and  absolutely  necessary  as  between  two 
classes  possessing  inherently  different  characteristics,  functions 
and  ideals. 

This  is  being  recognized  among  the  colleges  for  women  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  they  have  entered  upon  Xht  fourth 
stage  of  the  experiment,  viz.,  to  educate  young  women  as  women. 
As  the  experiment  has  not  been  carried  to  a  demonstration,  no 
one  is  prepared  to  speak  the  final  word  upon  the  subject. 

The  topic  assigned  me,  '*  the  advisable  differences  between 
the  education  of  young  women  and  young  men,"  proposes  a 
comparison  between  the  best  methods  of  educating  these  two 
classes  of  college  students.  As  those  who  are  specially  engaged 
in  the  education  of  young  men  are  still  experimenting,  observing 
and  discussing  and  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  in  particu- 
lars which  each  considers  important,  as  to  specific  aims,  limits 
and  methods,  and  as  the  higher  education  of  woman  is  working 
towards  conclusions,  but  has  not  passed  its  experimental  stage, 
may  I  be  excused  from  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  com 
paring  two  undetermined  methods  and  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  concerning  some  conditions  which  I  think  very 
desirable  for  the  college  education  of  young  women  ?  Then, 
any  who  care  to  may  compare  his  ideal  of  the  education  of 
young  men  with  these  suggestions  and  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  desirable  differences. 

As  college  education  includes  everything,  within  the  years 
of  its  application,  which  enters  into  or  influences  the  formation 
of  character,  and  aids  the  individual  to  the  mastery  of  herself  at 
her  best,  it  will  include  instruction,  administration  and  equip- 
ment, and  I  will  speak  of: 

I.  The  equipment:  The  location  should  be  in  a  representa- 
tive city,  with  athletic  grounds  easily  accessible,  not  in  the  busi- 
ness center  nor  in  an  obscure  suburb,  but  in  the  best  residential 
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section.  Young  women  should  not  be  disarticulated  from 
society.  But  while  they  are  students  they  should  be  relieved 
from  its  obtrusive  solicitations  and  onerous  demands.  Such  a 
location  may  be  relatively  somewhat  expensive,  but  the  question 
is  not  the  cheapest  place  but  the  best.  The  city  will  be  as 
healthful  as  any  other  place  and  more  broadening,  and  the  stu- 
dents will  be  less  liable  to  fads  and  absurdities  of  conduct  which 
sometimes  attend  large  companies  of  young  people  when  isolated. 
It  makes  possible  the  attendance  of  specialists.,  secures  visits 
from  men  and  women  distinguished  in  science,  literature,  arts, 
and  politics,  who,  by  their  presence  and  the  force  of  their  per- 
sonality, are  helpful  factors  in  thorough  culture.  Works  of  art, 
the  best  music,  large  libraries,  valuable  collections  illustrative  of 
natural  history  and  the  manufacturing  arts,  are  accessible  to  an 
extent  impossible  in  a  rural  or  less  central  location,  while  eco- 
nomic, benevolent  and  religious  organizations  afford  invaluable 
opportunities  for  observation  and  study. 

The  buildings  should  be  well  differentiated,  not  too  large  and 
not  more  than  three  stories  high,  two  might  be  better;  the  stairs 
should  be  easy  and  if  a  building  is  three  or  more  stories  high 
there  should  be  elevators  in  constant  use  for  those  who  may 
desire  them.  Each  building  should  be  particularly  adapted  to 
the  department  or  work  it  is  to  house.  The  furnishing  of  the 
laboratories,  libraries,  museums  and  gymnasium  should  be  ample 
and  easily  accessible  and  the  working  sections  should  contain 
as  many  duplicates  as  will  enable  the  students  to  study  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  books  and  specimens  out  of 
class  hours. 

The  halls  of  residence  should  be  separate  from  the  laboratories, 
instruction  halls  and  from  each  other,  but  conveniently  near. 
They  should  not  have  more  than  two  and  better  but  one  in  a 
room,  and  provide  accommodations  for  from  fifty  to  sixty  students 
each,  not  too  few  lest  it  encroach  upon  independence  and  inter- 
fere with  the  ease  of  general  intercourse,  and  not  too  many 
lest  it  fail  to  secure  carefully  guarded  rest.  Healthful  develop- 
ment is  impossible  unless  repair  exceeds  expenditure  and  rest  is 
as  imperative  as  activity. 
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The  buildings  should  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  care 
as  to  light  and  heat,  ventilation  and  sanitation,  convenience  and 
artistic  effect  in  arrangement  and  outlines,  coloring  and  detail. 
Everything  should  be  characterized  by  simplicity,  utility  and 
harmony  of  relations.  It  is  important  that  young  women  who 
are  to  be  the  home-makers  shall  spend  the  three  or  four  impres- 
sible years  of  their  college  life  in  an  esthetic  atmosphere  which 
shall  develop  and  satisfy  the  most  refined  taste.  The  faculty 
should  be  about  equally  divided  between  men  and  women,  chosen 
because  of  their  strong,  helpful  personality,  aptness  to  teach  and 
scholarship.  Manliness  and  womanliness  should  be  as  jealously 
insisted  upon  as  aptness  to  teach  and  scholarship,  for  efficiency 
will  be  determined  by  the  average  of  the  three,  rather  than  by 
the  excess  of  any  one  of  these. 

2.  The  administration  :  It  should  be  a  college  for  .women. 
It  should  not  permit  the  mingling  of  two  distinct  classes  of 
students,  neither  young  women  and  young  men,  nor  college 
preparatory  and  college  students,  nor  college  students  and 
graduate  students.  The  college  education  of  young  women 
should  be  separated  from  all  these  complications,  in  order  to 
realize  the  best  results. 

The  number  of  students  in  a  college  for  women  should  not 
be  too  large,  about  four  hundred  should  be  the  maximum,  and 
the  classes  should  be  handled  in  sections  relatively  small.  When 
the  patronage  is  largely  local,  the  results  are  in  danger  of  being 
provincial.  The  attendance  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
of  careful  classification,  great  variety  of  studies  and  representa- 
tives from  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  small  enough 
that  the  professors  and  instructors  may  know  all  the  students  in 
their  classes  personally,  understand  their  peculiarities  of  taste 
and  aptitudes  and  counsel  them  wisely  as  to  their  plans  and 
work.  Fullness  of  opportunity  is  to  be  desired,  and  a  well 
defined  ideal  is  necessary,  but  young  women  are  not  likely 
to  attain  to*  the  best  of  either  when  the  restraints  of  home 
have  been  removed  without  wise  counsel  and  intelligent  guid- 
ance by  those  who  personally  know  and  sympathize  with 
them.     Nothing   can   serve   as   a   substitute  for    this   friendly. 
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personal  intercourse  and  confidence  between  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  undesirable  for  teachers  to  reside  in  the  residence  halls 
with  the  students.  They  will  have  more  and  a  better  influence 
if  they  come  to  the  halls  of  instruction  with  the  force  of  a  fresh 
relation  and  occasionally  entertain  their  students,  a  few  at  a  time, 
in  their  homes. 

If  the  development  is  to  be  normal  and  result  in  a  strong 
self-reliant  personality,  the  control  must  come  from  within  and 
work  outward ;  it  must  not  be  by  espionage  and  repression  but 
by  an  acceptance  of  recognized  ideals  and  honorable  self-direction. 
The  regulations  should  be  few  as  may  be,  to  remind  the  thought- 
less, instruct  the  ignorant  and  protect  the  wise.  As  the  college 
is  not  a  reformatory,  the  vicious  and  willful  should  not  be 
permitted. 

The  work  of  young  women,  as  to  method,  should  be  wrought 
within  conditions  less  rigid  than  may  be  proper  for  men,  more 
liberty  should  be  given  for  the  larger  play  of  individual  conditions 
which  with  them  are  more  variable. 

The  truest  womanliness  is  not  attained  by  the  persistent  dig. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  regulated  social  functions.  Dinner 
should  be  a  leisurely  and  somewhat  formal  meal.  Receptions 
should  be  provided  for  at  irregular  intervals,  and  calls  from  young 
men  permitted  within  proper  limits.  Large  liberty  within  the 
proprieties  of  refined  society  should  be  permitted.  Literary, 
scientific,  benevolent.  Christian  and  social  organizations,  within 
the  student  body,  should  be  encouraged,  but  the  students  should 
be  counseled  to  exercise  choice  and  limit  the  number  to  which 
they  belong.  The  helpful  influence  of  a  few  such  associations 
should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  dissipation  of  membership  in 
many.  Such  are  the  conditions  of  society  that  young  men  can 
readily  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  social  nature.  Oppor- 
tunities are  more  necessary  and  less  accessible  to  young  women 
away  from  their  homes,  and  should  not  be  overlooked,  for 
woman's  power  to  bless  is  increased  by  her  ease  and  grace  in  the 
various  relations  in  which  she  finds  herself. 

From   inclination,   or  training,   or  because  social   standards 
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restrain,  young  women  are  more  sedentary  than  young  men,  their 
pursuits  when  not  at  study  tend  more  to  withdraw  them  from 
exercise  than  to  invite  them  to  it,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  adjusted,  systematic  and  required  exercise  under  the  personal 
direction  of  skilled  medical  advisors  and  specialists  in  mechanico- 
therapeutics,  for  a  disciplined  body  is  as  essential  to  a  thoroughly 
educated  woman  as  a  cultured  mind  or  a  loyal  spirit. 

The  higher  education  must  include  the  education  of  the 
higher  nature.  A  representative  college  in  a  Christian  land 
should  have  a  faculty  and  an  atmosphere  thoroughly  Christian. 
Thorough  culture  is  always  reverent.  All  will  agree  that  what- 
ever may  be  their  positions  in  life  young  women  should  have 
healthy  bodies,  cultured  minds  and  Christian  characters.  As  there 
are  requirements  leading  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  training, 
so  there  should  be  provision  for  the  spiritual  nature,  including 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  and  attendance  upon  chapel  and 
church  services.  The  city  location  makes  it  possible  for  each 
student  to  continue  her  relation  with  a  church  and  pastor  in  the 
denomination  with  which  she  was  ass6ciated  at  her  home,  which 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  abnormal  arrangement  of  a 
college  church. 

3.  The  instruction :  There  are  three  normal  relations  of 
woman  to  society,  and  every  woman  may  be  called  upoa  to 
occupy  any  one  of  these  or  all  of  them  in  turn,  and  possibly  all 
of  them  at  once.  The  young  man  can  choose  his  vocation,  pre- 
pare for  and  work  towards  it,  and  wisely  or  unwisely,  the  tend- 
ency in  colleges  for  men  is  in  the  direction  of  more  and 
earlier  specialization  to  hasten  and  intensify  his  preparation. 
The  college  education  of  women  must  recognize  and  be  adjusted 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  beforehand  in 
which  of  three  relations  she  will  find  her  chief  opportunity. 
Her  college  work  will  be  wisely  done  if,  so  far  as  may  be,  it 
qualifies  her  for  efficiency  in  them  all.  Unless  invalided  physi- 
cally, mentally  or  morally,  and  so  properly  included  among  the 
dependent  classes  which  are  necessarily  consumers,  she  will  be 
called  upon  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  well-being  by  living  her 
life  in  one  or  more  of  three  relations. 
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[a)  She  may  be  adjusted  according  to  the  highest  and  holiest 
functions  of  her  nature,  as  wife  and  mother,  in  the  heart  of  her 
home.  In  this  organized  relation  of  wedded  oneness  with  the 
man  of  her  love,  she  will  be  at  her  best,  sharing  responsibility 
and  multiplying  influence. 

{b)  She  may  be  non-adjusted,  and  as  a  bread-earner  required 
to  work  at  a  disadvantage  and  with  lower  aims,  as  does  the  non- 
adjusted  male,  but  work  is  honorable  in  all,  inseparable  from  life, 
and  should  be  to  the  last  degree  efficient.  For  reasons  inherent 
in  her  sex,  as  already  intimated  and  to  some  extent  from  social 
prejudice,  all  occupations  will  not  afford  her  equal  opportunities 
for  success  in  bread-earning.  Efficiency  is  found  along  lines  of 
supply  and  demand,  ability  and  opportunity,  and  the  college 
education  of  young  women  should  have  regard  to  her  possible 
relation  to  these  conditions. 

{c)  Every  community  should  have  a  leisure  class,  not  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  nothing  to  do,  but  of  those  who  will 
command  time  for  educational,  benevolent  and  religious  offices, 
working  wisely  for  the  general  good  without  direct  financial 
return.  This  class,  composed  largely  of  women,  should  be  cul- 
tured, so  as  to  be  efficient  through  fitness,  their  thought  control- 
ling and  their  feelings  humanizing  their  activities. 

To  meet  these  changeable  relations  and  the  varying  demands 
which  await  every  woman,  she  needs  versatility,  and  her  college 
education  especially  should  aim  at  culture  in  its  broader  sense, 
rather  than  to  prepare  her  as  a  specialist  for  a  profession  or  a 
trade.  Culture  does  not  consist  in  the  things  one  knows,  but  in 
the  ability  to  appreciate  conditions  and  relations  and  to  secure 
desirable  results.  Its  object  is  not  to  produce  an  encyclopedia 
nor  an  instrument,  but  a  forceful  and  resourceful  personality. 
This  will  require  discipline  and  acquirements. 

The  discipline  should  not  be  narrow,  but  should  aim  at 
training  every  element  of  the  complex  nature.  The  physical 
to  endurance  and  graceful  obedience  to  the  will ;  the  mental  to 
accuracy,  agility,  persistence,  keenness  of  observation,  clear- 
ness of  perception  and  discriminative  expression ;  and  the  moral 
to  truth,  justice,  forbearance,  self-restraint,  a  high  sense  of  honor 
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and  reverence.  That  is,  the  objective  of  culture  is  the  mastery 
of  the  entire  self,  well  furnished  and  at  its  best. 

In  securing  the  discipline  and  development  of  the  person- 
ality, it  is  wise  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  education,  so  far 
as  may  be,  by  the  use  of  such  studies  and  exercises  as  will 
enlarge  the  acquirements  at  the  same  time  they  discipline  the 
faculties.  Instruction  should  be  constructive,  furnishing  mate- 
rials and  tools  as  well  as  developing  skill  in  the  use  of  those 
already  possessed.  In  order  to  this  it  should  be  thorough, 
comprehensive  and  exact  in  results,  including  a  liberal  range  of 
subjects. 

A  number  of  these  should  be  required  of  all  students,  some 
for  purposes  of  drill,  others  for  general  information  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  knowledge,  or  for  acquaintance  with  principles. 
In  a  general  way,  leaving  room  for  exceptions,  these  should 
include  chemistry  and  physics,  hygiene  and  physiology,  studied 
by  laboratory  methods,  with  as  practical  bearing  upon  domestic 
science  as  may  be  without  sacrificing  thoroughness  and  compre- 
hensiveness, some  branch  of  natural  history  with  as  much 
field  work  as  practicable,  history  and  sociology,  economics 
and  charfties,  art  criticism,  philosophy  and  ethics  and  the  Bible 
— our  greatest  classic,  as  containing  the  basis  of  social  and  per- 
sonal ethics.  These  should  be  so  taught  as  to  realize  enrich- 
ment and  facility  of  discrimination  in  the  relations  of  life. 
English  should  be  so  taught  as  to  secure  an  acquaintance  with, 
appreciation  of  and  facility  in  using  good  English,  and  every 
student  should  have  at  graduation  a  good  reading  knowledge  of 
German  and  French.  All  language  work  should  include  the 
literary  and  stylistic  study  of  the  authors  and  the  epoch  and 
people  as  revealed  through  their  literature.  The  study  of  a 
minor  course  in  these  various  subjects  will  aid  the  student  to 
discover  herself,  her  tastes  and  aptitudes,  furnish  her  with  hori- 
zon and  some  perspective,  and  a  considerable  fund  of  informa- 
tion. It  will  occupy  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  sixty  hours 
in  her  college  course.  I  have  not  included  mathematics  in  the 
required  work,  for  this  subject  has  been  studied  for  six  or  seven 
years  before  entering  college. 
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It  should  be  possible  to  pursue  a  minor,  a  major  and  one  or 
two  post-majors  in  any  principal  subject.  The  pursuit  of  two 
or  three  majors  is  very  desirable.  In  no  course  offered,  except 
in  the  post-major  courses,  should  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the 
technic  so  much  as  upon  the  culture  of  the  mind,  the  senses,  the 
appreciation,  the  personality. 

Every  student  should  be  required  to  continue  the  study  of 
one  principal  subject,  or  a  subject  and  its  cognate  subjects, 
through  the  four  years  of  her  college  work.  A  careful,  persis- 
tent, detailed,  and  comprehensive  study  of  one  leading  subject 
through  three  or  four  years  gives  discipline  and  accuracy,  mental 
grasp  and  taste,  lays  foundations  and  secures  a  facility  of  appli- 
cation which  will  serve  in  any  or  all  of  her  normal  relations,  in 
the  home,  in  bread-earning,  or  in  the  ministries  of  the  leisure 
class.  Its  further  pursuit  in  later  life  may  become  an  avocation 
and  the  discipline  and  acquisitions  derived  from  it  will  give 
increased  efficiency  and  pleasure  whatever  may  be  her  relations. 
If  need  arise  it  may  determine  her  vocation,  and  her  graduate 
work  may  add  to  it,  or  larger  success  in  some  other  line  may  be 
possible  because  of  it. 

Inadequate  as  these  suggestions  are  to  even  outline  a  part  of 
the  subject  assigned  me,  I  make  them,  confident  that  the  need  is 
so  urgent,  the  distinctions  are  so  radical  and  inherent,  the  effort 
is  so  persistent,  and  failure  would  be  so  disastrous,  that  the  end 
sought  will  sooner  or  later,  along  these  or  other  lines  not  widely 
divergent  from  them,  determine  the  scope,  the  means,  and  the 
conditions  by  which  thorough  womanliness  can  be  best  devel- 
oped and  realize  its  enthronement  in  the  heart  and  home  of 
humanity. 

The  President:  Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of 
this  interesting  paper,  I  will,  in  accordance  with  custom,  appoint 
a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  this  association  tomorrow. 
I  will  name  as  members  of  that  committee  President  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College ;  Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy;  Mr.  Enoch  C.  Adams,  of  the  Newton  High 
School;  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  of  Wellesley  College. 
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The  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is  a  serious  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  an  important  subject,  by  a  person 
who  speaks  out  of  a  long  practical  experience  on  the  very  subject 
of  the  paper.  We  hope  to  have  the  paper  vigorously  discussed 
by  many  persons  here  present,  who  can  also  speak  from  long 
observation  or  very  practical  experience  in  the  education  of 
young  men  or  of  young  women.  I  need  not  say  that  the  paper 
bristles  with  points  which  have  been  in  active  controversy,  so 
that  the  means  and  opportunities  of  vigorous  discussion  have 
been  suggested  in  abundance.  The  discussion  is  to  be  opened  ' 
by  Dr.  William  Gallagher,  of  the  Thayer  Academy. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr.  William  Gallagher:  Ladies  and  gentlemen — When  I 
received  my  program,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  found  out 
between  whom  I  was  to  be  sandwiched,  I  thought  to  myself  that  the 
only  thesis  for  me  to  maintain  would  be  that  a  boy  had  as  much  right 
to  education  as  a  girl,  and  I  suspected  that  the  object  was  to  have  dif- 
ferent sides  of  this  question  presented  as  it  would  appear  to  indi- 
viduals representing  different  sorts  of  institutions.  But  the  prepara- 
tory schools  seem  to  be  represented  simply  by  a  very  ordinary  granger 
of  a  pedagogue,  who  is  off  in  the  country,  away  from  the  very  place 
where  these  institutions  ought  to  be  located,  as  we  have  just  heard,  and 
I  shall  have  to  plead  simply  the  privilege  of  standing  here  and  occupy- 
ing a  few  minutes  while  those  who  are  really  to  carry  on  this  discuss- 
ion are  getting  ready  to  speak  to  you. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  subject  on  which 
we  have  entered.  The  question  of  coeducation  has  just  been  referred 
to,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  many  minds  on  that  subject.  Only  recently 
an  article  has  been  published  that  has  been  making  some  stir,  even  as 
far  away  from  Cambridge  as  Braintree,  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
Radcliffe  College  and  Harvard  University,  and  we  are  not,  I  am  not, 
altogether  sure  who  it  is  that  is  being  attenuated,  or  benumbed,  or  unduly 
enfeebled  here  in  Cambridge. 

It  touches  upon  that  great  question  on  which  Colonel  Higginson 
brought  together  his  large  collection  of  books,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
"  The  Reform  Against  Nature,"  on  one  end,  to  "  The  Emancipation  of 
Woman,"  on  the  other.  As  the  president  has  indicated,  it  bristles  with 
very  dangerous  questions.     In  my  own  mind,  I  am  simply  prepared 
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to  maintain  the  thesis,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  second- 
ary schools,  that  the  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  educated  practically 
just  alike.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
great  difference  in  the  style  of  the  education,  certainly  at  that  time  of 
their  career. 

Much  depends,  as  the  writer  of  the  paper  has  indicated,  on  the 
object  that  we  put  before  us  in  education.  As  long  as  the  woman 
existed  simply  and  purely  as  the  toy  of  the  man,  of  course  we  should  all 
say  there  was  need  of  very  decided  differences  in  education  —  "Some- 
thing better  than  his  dog,  a  little  better  than  his  horse."  And  even 
when  it  got  higher  than  that,  when  it  got  to  the  point  where  a  woman 
was  educated  so  that  she  should  be  something  for  him  to  be  proud  of, 
when  that  was  the  standpoint,  why,  we  should  say  the  two  lines  of  edu- 
cation should  be  something  different.  But  I  take  it  that  we  are  agreed 
that  woman  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  self-realization  that  man  has, 
without  going  into  any  question  of  woman's  rights  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  that  the  training  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  has  should  be  a 
training  that  leads  to  self-realization.  That  is  the  highest  object  at 
which  we  can  aim,  and  I  use  that  term  knowing  that  it  can  be  danger- 
ously and  variously  interpreted.  I  have  heard  very  good  people  say, 
after  that  phrase  has  been  used,  "  Yes,  that  is  just  ]t,  selfishness,  just 
encourage  selfishness ;"  as  if  the  whole  idea  of  training,  self-realiza- 
tion, should  be  a  training  in  selfishness,  teaching  the  boys  and  the 
girls  to  make  all  their  acquisitions,  all  the  training  of  their  powers, 
converge  to  the  one  end  of  selfishness.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why,  when  we  use  the  word  self-realization,  people  should  interpret  it 
on  the  meanest  and  the  lowest  side,  why  there  should  not  be  a  realiza- 
tion of  self  that  is  of  the  very  highest  and  of  the  noblest  type.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  survival  of  the  idea  of  inherent  depravity  or  that 
in  heredity  there  can  be  nothing  but  heredity  of  evil  without  a  greater 
heredity  of  good  ;  but  wherever  it  arises,  there  seems  to  be  a  prone- 
ness  to  consider  that  self-realization  must  mean  a  realization  of  the 
lowest  and  the  meanest  and  the  pootest  self.  I  take  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  self-realization  means  a  realizing  of  the  higher  self. 

But  it  does  not  mean,  even  when  we  are  standing  on  the  higher 
plane,  a  realization  of  individualism  without  any  regard  to  relations. 
Our  New  England  individualism  is  often  exemplified  as  running  mad 
in  the  development  of  persons  along  the  line  of  missions ;  I  do  not 
mean  now  of  missions  in  the  religious  sense,  but  in  the  direction  of 
having  a  special  mission  in  the  world  quite  independent  of  relations  to 
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Other  people.  I  do  not  consider  that  when  we  speak  of  self-realization 
we  mean  the  endeavor  to  develop  individualisms  apart  from  their  rela- 
tions, for  I  take  it  there  is  no  real  self-realization  until  a  person  is 
developed  in  relations.  It  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  idea  of  freedom 
without  any  regard  to  law.  Our  only  freedom  is  under  law ;  otherwise 
it  becomes  license.  Our  self-realization  without  regard  to  relations  is 
no  self-realization  ;  it  is,  as  I  say,  individualism  run  mad.  If  the 
object  is  to  be  self-realization,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  quite  independ- 
ent of  particular  lines  of  work,  particular  positions  in  life,  particular 
functions  that  the  two  sexes  are  to  subserve  in  our  great  economy  of 
life. 

I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  idea  that  we  are  in  a  world  where  the 
bodily  needs  must  be  attended  to,  where  financial  considerations  are 
of  importance,  where  the  competition  of  life  is  tremendous,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  preparation  oftentimes  for  special  occupations  must  be 
heeded  most  carefully.  I  am  thinking,  perhaps,  just  now,  before  this 
body,  of  the  classes  of  schools  and  of  colleges  that  we  represent.  I 
am  thinking  of  what  we  choose  to  call  sometimes  the  higher  education, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  that,  during  our  school  life  at 
any  rate,  should  be  the  endeavor  to  open  up  avenues  and  vistas  of 
knowledge,  windows  out  of  Which  the  soul  can  look,  to  be  developing 
powers,  to  be  implanting  principles,  and  that  the  differentiations  can 
well  be  left  to  the  circumstances  of  life.  We  say  sometimes  the  girl 
is  to  be  trained  for  home,  the  boy  is  to  be  trained  for  business.  We 
sometimes  say  in  high  school,  "  A  certain  set  of  the  children  are  to  be 
trained  for  college,  and  a  certain  set  are  to  be  trained  for  life."  The 
president  of  our  organization,  I  know,  hits  that  every  now  and  then. 
I  saw  that  he  had  done  it  in  the  Atlantic^  reproducing  his  address  of 
July.  We  simply  say  there  is  to  be  no  difference ;  we  are  to  give  the 
boys  who  are  going  into  life  just  as  good  a  training  as  we  are  going  to 
give  the  boys  who  are  going  on  to  college,  and  if  possible  better.  I 
take  it  that  principle  may  be  extended,  and  that  boys  and  girls  alike 
shall  be  trained  in  the  broad  and  the  generous  way,  with  regard  to  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  training  of  all  mind,  quite  independently 
of  whether  there  is  a  class  of  homes  in  our  mind  here  and  a  class  of 
business  houses  over  there  or  not.  The  differentiations,  as  I  say,  may 
come  later.  So  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  do  than 
simply  to  lay  down  that  thesis  and  make  that  statement,  and  say  that 
it  embodies  perhaps  all  the  wisdom  that  I  have  on  the  matter  in  our 
secondary  schools. 
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I  do  not  speak  altogether  as  a  doctrinaire  on  the  subject.  Thirty 
years*  experience  with  both  boys  and  girls,  the  training  received  by 
my  own  children  in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  and  certain  special  devel- 
opments in  my  own  family  lead  me  to  maintain  th^t  in  our  prepara- 
tory schools  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  any  differentiation  whatsoever. 
Whatever  is  good  for  the  boy  I  believe  to  be  good  for  the  girl.  If  it  is 
good  for  a  boy  to  study  solid  geometry,  I  believe  it  is  just  as  good  for 
the  girl  to  study  solid  geometry ;  it  is  just  as  good  for  her  mind  as  it 
is  for  his  mind.  And  if  it  is  good  for  her  mind  to  know  about  Greek 
art,  I  am  sure  it  is  just  as  well  for  a  boy  to  know  about  Greek  art 
(applause). 

The  President  :  The  next  appointed  speaker  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Dean  Agnes  Irwin,  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Dean  Agnes  Irwin,  of  Radcliffe  College :  Mr.  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  association  —  I  feel  that  so  much  has  already 
been  said  on  the  subject  that  it  is  my  place  to  keep  yoii  only  a  few 
minutes  longer.  I  confess  I  should  have  been  glad  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  subject  of  President  Goucher's  address,  as  I  fancied 
what  we  were  to  do  was  to  make  up  our  mind  exactly  as  to  what  were 
the  advisable  differences  between  the  education  of  young  men  and  of 
young  women  ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted — I  think  we  all  take  it  for 
granted,  do  we  not  ?  —  that  there  are  differences  in  the  education  of 
young  men  and  of  young  women  which  are  controlled  and  influenced 
and  created  by  the  physical  differences.  But  the  question  is  whether 
those  differences  are  to  tell  upon  the  instruction  of  young  men  and 
young  women.  I  think  sometimes  in  conferences  like  this  what  we 
gain  is  from  hearing  the  record  of  practice,  as  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  'hearing  from  President  Goucher,  and  as  we  have  had  the 
pleasure,  I  may  say  to  me  a  peculiar  pleasure,  in  hearing  from  Mr. 
Gallagher  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls.  I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  there  must  be  some  differ- 
ence in  methods  as  far  as  education,  the  larger  kind  of  education,  is 
given  to  boys  and  to  girls.  When  it  comes  to  instruction,  how  are  we 
to  decide  that  the  girl  is  to  study  the  same  thing  as  the  boy  until  we 
have  quite  made  up  our  mind  what  the  boy  shall  study  ?  Anyone 
who  has  heard  anything  of  admission  examinations  to  Harvard  college, 
knows  that  it  is  not  yet  decided  by  those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  what  are  the  best  subjects  for  a  boy  to  study,  even  in  the 
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secondary  school,  and  if  the  boy  is  still  in  doubt  how  about  the  girl  ? 
We  surely  cannot  pin  her  instruction  to  the  instruction  of  that  unknown 
quantity,  the  boy  who  is  preparing  for  college.  Here,  ot  course,  is 
where  the  freedom  of  election  gives  the  young  woman  a  great  advan- 
tage in  any  college  in  the  country  and  where  the  freedom  of  election  in 
a  college  must  tend  to  help  the  cause  of  a  girl  in  the  secondary  school. 

I  looked  about  a  day  or  two  ago  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  example 
in  the  way  of  instruction,  as  to  subject,  that  should  be  so  far  removed 
from  us  that  we  might  look  at  it  in  an  impersonal  light.  For  some 
years  it  has  been  of  interest  to  me  to  consider  the  education  of  a  girl, 
who,  not  being  an  American,  not  being  near  to  us,  is  nevertheless  a 
very  important  young  person  indeed.  The  Dutch,  who  have  had  her 
education  in  charge,  are  not  a  thoughtless,  or  a  harum-scarum,  or  an 
unprogressive  people.  In  educating  their  sovereign  they  had  in  mind 
that  to  them,  as  much  as  to  any  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a 
well  trained  sovereign  was  of  the  greatest,  the  most  vital  importance. 
I  find,  unless  I  mistake,  that  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  education  of 
the  little  Queen  of  Holland  were  the  same  subjects  that  would  have 
been  chosen  for  her  had  she  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  girl  and  a 
girl  who  was  to  be  a  queen  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  a  misfortune.  With  the 
exception  of  the  training  in  the  art  of  war,  which  naturally  they  did 
not  give  her,  the  subjects  given  the  young  queen  were,  I  believe,  in 
all  respects  the  subjects  that  would  have  been  given  to  a  boy.  That 
made  me  feel  that  perhaps  the  Hollanders,  from  whom  we  have  learnt 
a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  our  history,  are  not  on  the  wrong  track  in 
thinking  that  what  is  to  feed  the  mind  of  a  young  woman  in  the  way 
of  food  is  perhaps  the  same  thing  as  what  is  to  feed  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  in  the  way  of  training. 

Technical  differences  are  of  course  out  of  the  question,  since  Presi- 
dent Goucher's  paper  barred  those  at  the  beginning.  I  remembered 
that  Dr.  Johnson  had  said,  "  Education  is  as  well  known  and  has  long 
been  as  well  known  as  it  ever  can  be."  That  was  100  years  ago,  and 
most  of  us  feel  that  we  are  now  absolutely  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
century,  where  we  are  to  learn  more  about  education  than  has  ever  been 
learned  before.  I  am  sure  that  this  association  is  not  indifferent  to  all 
those  large  questions,  and  if  I  may  quote  a  larger  definition  of  educa- 
tion, definition  of  today,  which  I  have  written  down,  I  think  in  that  is 
the  note  of  today  and  the  note,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  next  century, 
"  True  education  is  that  which,  instead  of  sterilizing  the  brain  by  the 
exhaustion    of   its    force,  makes   it    more   and   more    fruitful   by  the 
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development  of  varied  capacities  in  the  midst  of  varied  environments." 
Surely  if  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  the  education  of  the 
American  girl  is  a  question,  not  only  of  the  best  education  for  her  as 
an  individual,  but  the  question  of  the  best  education  for  the  race  and 
for  the  nation,  and  unless  we  consider  varied  environments  and  varied 
capacities  we  are  not  going  to  find  anything  that  is  really  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  many  questions,  the  many  perplexing  questions,  that 
come  up  in  connection  with  this  problem  of  what  we  are  to  do 
with  our  girls  when  they  have  left  school,  what  we  are  to  do  with 
them  when  we  send  them  to  college,  what  sort  of  college  we  are  to 
send  them  to. 

I  do  not  think  coeducation  can  really  be  so  quickly  and  rapidly  dis- 
missed as  President  Goucher  dismissed  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  terri- 
ble a  bugbear  as  to  another  person  across  the  Charles  it  seems.  But  I 
do  feel  myself  that  for  most  girls,  for  most  young  women,  it  is  better* 
on  the  whole,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  oe  educated  with  other  young 
women  rather  than  together  with  young  men,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  there  has  been  in  this  part  of  the  world  so  much  hot  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  that  the  attitude  of  the  young  woman  is  very 
rarely  an  absolutely  unconscious  one.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hear  your- 
self talked  about  in  all  possible  attitudes  and  ways  and  then  to  come 
up  to  your  place  in  life  without  knowing  that  people  are  thinking  of 
you  and  considering  you.  But  here  is  where  we  can  gain  something 
from  the  experience  of  others.  In  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls 
there  is,  I  think,  the  same  curriculum  as  in  the  Boston  Latin  School 
for  Boys.  In  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  boys  and  girls  are  educated 
side  by  side.  Is  it  the  experience  of  anyone,  of  any  of  us,  that  you  can 
tell  the  girl  who  has  been  educated  in  the  Cambridge  School  from 
the  girl  who  has  been  educated  in  the  Boston  School  ?  Are  the  fruits 
different  ?  Can  anyone  really  be  sure  how  a  person,  a  boy,  has  been 
educated,  or  how  a  woman  has  been  educated,  except  by  the  fruits  and 
the  results? 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  President  Goucher  say  that  the 
coeducational  colleges  were  not  full,  because  I  have  understood  that 
Mrs.  Stanford  was  obliged  to  limit  the  number  of  young  women  who 
wanted  to  go  to  the  University  at  Palo  Alto  for  fear  they  should  far 
outnumber  the  men.  But  I  leave  this;  I  leave  this  in  abler  hands 
than  mine.  I  myself  belong  to  a  college  that  is  not,  as  you  know, 
coeducational.  Some  of  our  graduate  students  are  educated  in  the 
University  of   Harvard,  but   they  are   all  older   women,  they  are  all 
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women  who  have  gone  far  enough  to  have  the  professional  attitude. 
Harvard  has  given  them  the  privileges  that  otherwise  they  would  obtain 
in  Yale,  in  Columbia,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Berlin,  at 
Gottingen,  at  Leipsic,  in  most  German  colleges,  and,  with  certain 
restrictions,  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Radcliffe  has 
to  be  grateful  for  the  chance  that  is  given  to  women  to  do  a  certain 
thing  in  a  certain  way,  and  I  cannot  help  seeing  that,  of  the  young 
women  who  come  to  Radcliffe,  many  of  them  come  with  what  I  should  call 
a  technical  aim,  that  is  to  say,  they  come  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  teach.  In  Massachusetts,  as  throughout  the  country,  a  great 
many  of  the  women  are  employed  afterwards  to  teach  boys,  boys  as  well 
as  girls,  or  boys  instead  of  girls.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  be  trained  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  boys  who  are 
to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  for  nothing,  I  am  sure,  makes  so  much  dif- 
ference in  teaching  a  subject,  next  to  the  teaching  power,  as  the  fact 
that  that  subject  is  one  that  you  know,  and  if  you  have  learnt  it  well 
yourself  it  is  a  great  addition  to  your  teaching  power. 

I  feel  a  little  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  keep  you  longer,  and  yet  I  must 
perhaps  ask  you  to  listen  to  what  may  be  called  a  glittering  generality. 
The  ideal  of  an  educated  person  has  changed.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  ideal  of  an  educated  man  was  a  man  who  had  had  certain  things 
taught  .to  him.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  deny  that  that  idea  is  dying, 
though  I  confess  that  I  see  that  it  is  dying  hard.  The  educated  man 
of  today,  and  therefore  the  educated  woman,  is  a  person  who  has  had, 
not  certain  things  taught,  but  whose  mind  has  been  trained,  whose 
vision  has  been  cleared,  who  has  been  "given  the  power  of  gaining,  of 
retaining,  and  of  using  knowledge."  If  we  find,  after  we  have  con- 
ferred together,  not  this  once,  but  these  many  times,  that  there  is  one 
way  that  is  better  for  all  women,  then  of  course  we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
adopt  it,  but  I  do  not  expect  that.  I  think  that  what  we  shall  find  is 
that  the  varied  environments,  the  varied  capacities,  will  make  it  advis- 
able in  our  country  to  consider  that  there  are  to  be  differences,  differ- 
ences not  only  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  of  young  men  and 
of  young  women,  but  of  some  young  women  from  other  young  women, 
of  some  young  men  from  other  young  men,  but  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
keep  them  together,  it  will  be  to  their  advantage,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  race,  that  they  shall  have  the  same  subjects  on 
which  to  feed.  Let  us  take  Dr.  Johnson's  advice.  Let  us  clear  our 
mind  of  cant.  Let  us  look  at  things  as  they  are.  Prejudgment  is  just 
another  word  for  what  is  sometimes  prejudice. 
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The  President  :  The  last  appointed  speaker  is  Professor 
Mary  Whiton  Calkins. 

Professor  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  of  Wellesley  College  :  Mr. 
President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — The  little  that  I  have  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  said  will  have  reference  to  a  very  limited  part  of  the 
subject,  namely,  to  the  college  curriculum  as  distinguished  not  only 
from  education  in  general,  but  from  what  may  properly  be  called  col- 
lege education.  The  limits  of  the  subject,  as  set  forth  by  the  speaker 
of  the  day,  have  excluded,  in  the  first  place,  any  consideration  of 
advisable  differences  in  the  education  of  girls  and  boys  in  preparatory 
schools.  Were  this  the  subject  under  discussion,  there  would  probably 
be  room  for  very  slight  differences  of  opinion.  We  should  presumably 
agree  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  preparatory  schools,  in  which  many 
pupils  end  their  definite  education,  especially  of  those  schools  sup- 
ported from  the  public  treasury,  is  the  development  of  strictly  civic 
qualities.  This,  if  true,  indicates  the  importance  of  what  is  ordinarily 
called  manual  training  in  these  preparatory  schools,  and  here  we  have 
the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  difference  in  the  characteristic  occu- 
pations of  men  and  women,  which  makes  advisable  the  establishment 
of  manual-training  classes,  like  cooking  classes,  or  domestic  economy 
classes,  for  girls  rather  than  for  boys.  This  part  of  the  general  subject, 
however,  is  ruled  out  of  our  discussion. 

Further  than  this,  I  wish  for  myself  to  abandon  any  comment'  upon 
the  possible  advisable  differences  in  the  instruction  of  men  and  women 
in  graduate  courses ;  this,  however,  not  for  the  reason  advocated  by 
the  speaker  of  the  day.  I  do  not  agree  that  undergraduate  instruction 
is  impaired  by  its  connection  with  graduate  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  a  faculty  engaged  in  undergradu- 
ate instruction  are  not  properly  fitted  for  their  work  unless  they  are 
able  also  to  offer  graduate  courses  and  unless  they  have  themselves  the 
stimulus  of  this  graduate  work.  I  hold  also  that,  with  our  present 
generally  elective  system,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  strict  line 
between  undergraduate  and  graduate  work.  If  the  specialization 
advocated  by  President  Goucher  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  must  be  neces- 
sary that  in  certain  lines  undergraduate  students  pursuing  a  subject  for 
the  fourth  year,  or  taking  a  fifth  course  in  a  given  subject,  will  become 
suitable  members  of  classes  containing  graduate  students.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  on  which  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  in  any  detail, 
since  it  seems  to  me  rather  generally  accepted  that  distinctions  in  sex 
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are  not  to  hold  good  of  graduate  instruction,  whether  offered  by  the 
college  or  by  the  university. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  all  of  us  aware  of  the  common  and  very 
serious  opinion  of  those  with  a  very  good  right  to  opinion,  that  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  should  hold  in  the  college  curriculum.  This  convic- 
tion has  been  stated  very  forcibly  by  the  speaker  of  the  day.  It  formed 
a  part  of  the  recent  exhortation  addressed  by  one  of  our  foremost  edu- 
cators to  the  administrator  of  a  women's  college,  an  exhortation  to 
avoid  the  error  of  copying  for  a  women's  college  the  curriculum  of  a 
college  for  men.  The  same  expression  may  be  found  in  very  definite 
form  in  an  address  made  about  a  year  ago  by  a  woman,  herself  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  professor  in  a  coeducational  institution,  who  pro- 
tested against  man-made  curricula  for  women  and  who  insisted  upon 
the  "lines  of  thought  and  scholarship  to  which  the  femininity  of 
women  adapts  them." 

The  main  arguments,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  which  are  urged  for 
distinctions  of  sex  in  the  college  curriculum  are  two.  That  which 
seems  to  me  the  most  important  is  the  utilitarian  argument  of  adapta- 
tion to  need.  With  the  premises  of  this  argument  I  shall  suppose  that 
we  are  all  agreed.  It  seems  to  me  true,  beyond  a  perad venture,  that 
most  women  have  domestic  lives,  and  that  the  highly  significant  and 
highly  noble  task  of  the  majority  of  women  is  the  creation  and  the 
preservation  of  homes.  I  shall  hold  it,  therefore,  a  truism  that  any- 
thing in  a  college  curriculum,  or  anywhere  else,  which  should  interfere 
with  the  possible  and  probable  exercise  of  this  function  by  a  woman 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place  and  unadvisable. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  curricula  of  women's  colleges 
should  be  adapted  directly  for  the  domestic  career  of  most  of  these 
women ;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  true  for  precisely  the  reason  for 
which  I  hold  that  the  curriculum  of  a  college  for  men  should  never  be 
adapted  to  the  preparation  of  any  particular  man  for  any  career  what- 
soever. The  discussion  obviously  hinges  on  so  fundamental  a  princi- 
ple as  that  of  the  aim  of  education.  Whatever  our  personal  ways  of 
stating  the  fact,  perhaps  we  all  agree  that  the  final,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  the  determining  values  of  life,  are  those  of  personal  relationship; 
and  I  use  the  term  in  its  very  widest  sense,  to  include  relationship 
with  the  human  and  with  the  divine,  relationship  with  the  individual 
and  relationship  with  society.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  in  the  main  the  development  of  what  is  often  called  personal  or 
social  efficiency,  or,  more  simply,  the  development  of  character.     But 
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personal  efficiency  or  character  is,  of  course,  a  highly  complex  reality, 
and  it  includes  not  only  what  we  call  emotional  and  volitional  factors, 
but  intellectual  factors  as  well. 

Besides  the  complexity  of  character  or  of  personal  efficiency,  and 
parallel  with  it,  there  is,  of  course,  a  complexity  of  educational  forces. 
None  of  us  assume  that  the  schools,  using  that  term  to  include  prepara- 
tory schools,  colleges,  technical,  and  professional  schools  —  none  of  us 
claim  that  these  are  the  only  educational  forces.  The  influences  of  the 
home  and  the  influences  of  the  social  community  must  be  rated  as 
educational  influences ;  and  these,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  more  direct 
connection  with  the  personal  adjustments  and  relations  of  life  than 
any  training  of  the  schools. 

All  these  truisms  are  leading  me  nearer  to  the  statement  of  my  con- 
viction that  college  instruction,  as  distinguished  from  college  educa- 
tion, has  to  do  with  the  intellectual  phase  of  character  and  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  college  is  to  offer  information,  to  provide  mental 
discipline  and  to  cultivate  mental  fiber.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that 
the  utilitarian  principle  in  the  decision  and  planning  of  curricula  is 
absolutely  out  of  place.  This  holds  just  as  truly,  as  I  have  already 
said,  of  the  men's  college  as  of  the  women's  college.  Let  all  subjects 
be  represented,  if  possible,  in  the  curriculum  of  any  college.  Let 
domestic  science  be  taught  by  all  means.  Let  domestic  economy  have 
a  place.  And  let  us  not  limit  the  extent  of  these  useful  branches  of 
instruction,  let  us  give  them,  if  possible,  a  place  in  the  curricula  of 
men's  as  well  as  of  women's  colleges.  There  is  no  study  whatever 
which  has  not  its  disciplinary  value;  there  is,  therefore,  no  study 
which  should  not  be  admitted,  if  opportunity  offer,  into  the  curriculum 
of  any  college. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  students  in  our  colleges,  and  per- 
haps more  women  than  men  must  often  necessarily  choose  their  par- 
ticular courses  of  study  from  utilitarian  motives,  from  the  necessity  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  or  from  the  certain  prospect  of  years  at  home. 
All  this  is  perfectly  provided  for  in  the  wide  curriculum  of  any  college. 
I  am  insisting  only  that  the  ideal  plan  of  a  curriculum  should  not  take 
into  consideration  anything  excepting  the  discipline  of  mental  powers, 
or,  to  use  a  wider  expression,  should  not  take  into  account  anything 
other  than  intellectual  training.  I  must  stop  to  add  that  this  intel- 
.  lectual  discipline  is  of  importance  not  to  be  exaggerated,  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  career  of  most  women.  To  be  sure,  astronomy  bears  no 
direct  relation  to   the  kitchen  or  philology  to  the  storeroom  ;    but 
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certainly  no  one  has  more  need  of  wide  information  or  of  broad  culture 
than  the  graceful  and  the  successful  hostess ;  and  surely  there  is  no 
occupation  which  makes  more  demands  on  logical  ability  and  on 
readiness  for  readjustment  than  the  occupation  of  housekeeper. 

One  consideration  I  have  left  out  of  account.  It  is  this  :  that  for 
most  students  the  years  of  college  involve  also  life  at  college ;  that  is 
to  say,  college  instruction  implies  for  many  students  the  college  home. 
No  one  can  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  the  educational  influences 
that  do  not  flow  from  the  curriculum  during  these  four  years  of  a 
young  person's  life,  and  no  demands  too  strenuous  may  be  made  on 
the  administrators  of  a  women's  college,  as  on  the  administrators  of  a 
college  for  men,  to  provide  rational  and  civilized  homes  for  their 
students.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  always 
that,  after  all,  the  students  who  come  to  college  have  passed  the  most 
formative  years  of  their  lives,  the  time  when  habits  may  be  most 
insensibly  and  to  the  best  effect  established  and  that  the  college  home, 
while  it  may  supplement,  never  can  supplant  the  home  influence.  It 
seems  to  me  also  that  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is,  after  all, 
a  part  of  college  life  which  is  incidental  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  its 
main  purpose,  namely,  mental  discipline  or  intellectual  training. 

The  second  argument  for  distinction  of  sex  in  college  curricula  is 
the  argument  from  the  alleged  fundamental  intellectual  difference  in 
the  sexes.  With  reference  to  this  point,  I  have  only  two  unimportant 
remarks  to  offer.  The  first  has  already  been  urged  with  great  force  by 
preceding  speakers.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  true  that  these  alleged 
intellectual  differences  between  men  and  women,  while  they  have  been 
guessed  at  and  generalized  about  for  years,  decades  and  centuries,  have 
never  been  experimentally  studied.  A  very  important  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  last  speaker,  and  made  also,  I  remember,  in  a  recent 
address  by  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  that  the  present  wide 
opportunity  for  electives  offers  the  only  adequate  means  of  settling 
positively  or  scientifically  the  question,  what  studies  are  best  adapted 
to  the  intellect  of  women.  But,  after  all,  is  it  not  true  that  the  most 
adequate  theories  of  the  intellectual  distinctions  of  the  sexes  presup- 
pose, not  so  much  what  may  be  called  a  difference  in  kind,  but  rather 
a  difference  in  degree.  Do  not  these  theories,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  biology,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  variability  of  the 
male,  set  forth  that  the  greater  creativeness,  the  greater  inventiveness,, 
in  a  word  that  which  may  be  called  genius,  characterizes  the  man 
as  distinguished   from  the  woman  ?     Let  us  assume  this  to  be  true ; 
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it  certainly  has  never  been  disproved.  To  me  it  seems  that  it  has 
never  been  proved,  and  in  fact  I  consider  that  the  materials  for  either 
proof  or  disproof  are  not  yet  at  hand.  Let  us,  however,  assume  this  to 
be  true.  What  would  result  ?  That  the  intellect  of  the  woman  resembles 
that  of  the  average  man ;  and,  therefore,  since  college  curricula  are 
certainly  adapted,  not  to  geniuses,  of  whom,  alas,  we  have  few,  that 
there  is  here  no  argument  for  an  important  sex-distinction  in  college 
curricula  (applause). 

I  will  conclude  with  merely  this  observation,  that  so  far  as  I  know 
no  conscientious  man  and  no  conscientious  woman  ever  expects  or 
wishes  to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  sex  (laughter).  Nevertheless^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  precisely  in  the  pursuit  of  the  intellectual  ideal  we 
have  a  sphere  or  an  hour  of  life  in  which  sex  distinctions  are  unim- 
portant. Certainly  it  is  at  times  invigorating  to  breathe  the  cool  air  of 
scholarship  or  to  be  thrilled  with  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  scholarly 
ideal,  without  stopping  to  remind  one's  self  that  one  is  man  or  woman. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  to  be,  not  harmful,  but  rather  helpful,  occa- 
sionally to  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fact  that  one  is  also  a  human 
being  (applause). 

The  President  :  The  debate  will  now  be  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  association  from  the  floor,  and  I  see  before  me  many 
persons  who  have  had  long  practical  experience  in  the  education 
of  young  men  and  young  women  together  and  in  the  education 
of  the  two  sexes  apart.  President  Goucher  will,  of  course,  have 
the  opportunity  of  closing  the  debate.  We  have  still  a  good 
hour  before  us  to  devote  to  this  most  interesting  subject.  It  is 
the  custom  of  this  association  to  debate  with  great  frankness 
and  vigor  all  questions  brought  before  it  for  discussion. 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  :  Mr.  President — After  hearing  so 
much  of  women's  education  I  hoped  men's  colleges  would  be  repre- 
sented next.  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  begin  the  general  discussion 
while  the  younger  members  of  the  association  are  deciding  what  to  say 
on  the  complicated  subject  of  the  afternoon  ;  for  there  is  probably  no 
one  else  in  the  room  who  has  had  so  many  years  of  experience — who 
is  so  ancient  a  pioneer  in  the  college  education  of  women — as  I.  For 
it  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  I  graduated  from 
college  —  a  college  not  at  all  like  Dr.  Goucher's  ideal  —  but  a  western 
university  with   hundreds    of   young    men,    and    a    handful    of  timid 
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girls,  only  then  questioningly  admitted.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
constantly  associated  with  college  students,  and  I  have  chanced  to 
know  many  thousands  of  college  women,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
a  part  of  them — and  a  large  part — trained  in  coeducational  colleges  ; 
many  of  them  trained  in  women's  colleges — but  colleges  very  unlike 
Dr.  Goucher's  description.  Now,  for  a  dozen  years,  under  the  Cam- 
bridge elms,  I  have  watched  the  still  more  recent  type  of  woman's  col- 
lege which  Dean  Irwin  represents,  and  which  she  is  helping  to  fashion. 
So  I  want  to  say  one  reassuring  word  out  of  this  varied  experience 
East  and  West,  and  in  all  possible'kinds  of  colleges,  and  I  am  increas- 
ingly thankful  that  there  are  so  many  kinds  for  our  many  kinds  of  girls 
in  the  widely  varying  conditions  of  the  country.  My  word  is  this: 
that  it  is  not  possible  today,  any  more  than  it  was  possible  a  hundred 
years  ago,  to  annihilate  the  womanliness  of  our  American  girls  by  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  them  in  education  (laughter).  I  really 
cannot  find  that  it  makes  much  difference  in  their  love  of  womanly 
ideals  whether  they  are  in  a  western  coeducational  college,  or  under 
the  shadow  of  the  oldest  eastern  university,  or  alone  in  the  estates  of 
a  woman's  college  by  themselves.  I  have  found  everywhere  womanly 
girls,  keen  in  their  ambitions  for  usefulness,  and  tender-hearted  in 
their  desire  to  be  good  comrades  of  the  American  men,  with  whom 
they  expect  to  live  their  lives. 

May  I  venture  to  say  that  we  have  made  quite  too  much  of  the  first 
syllable  in  the  word,  coeducation.  We  are  emphasising  it  more  than 
it  will  bear.  It  is  well  to  discuss  ideals.  We  are  hearing  a  great  deal 
just  now  about  "  the  ideal  college  course  for  women."  But  I  always 
want  to  ask,  "whose  ideal  ?"  and  "  for  which  college  women  ?  " 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  all  sure  —  I  was  sure  —  that  when 
women  began  in  large  numbers  to  go  to  college,  and  were  free  to 
choose,  they  would  turn  mainly  to  languages  and  literature;  to  history 
fine  arts,  music;  the  esthetic  side  of  life.  I  thought  of  their  sym- 
pathy, their  imagination,  their  affection,  and  I  expected  they  would 
excel  in  the  humanities.  I  never  foresaw  that  they  would  turn  impas- 
sioned to  pure  mathematics,  to  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy. 
Yet  that  is  the  evidence  of  twenty-five  years.  New  England,  as  well  as 
old  England,  has  her  Phillippa  Fawcetts,  and  women  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  in  the  few  years  they  have  had  a  little  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity, have  shown  such  particular  aptitude  for  mathematics,  and  the  exact 
sciences,  that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  they  are  going  to  leave  all  the  poetry 
and  philosophy  to  men,  and  claim  the  accurate  sciences  for  themselves. 
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We  old  teachers  know  that  girls  differ  among  themselves  in  men- 
tal tastes  and  powers,  quite  as  much  as  they  differ  from  boys.  My 
experience  in  teaching  both  makes  me  confident  that  whatever  our  own 
individual  ideals  may  be,  the  only  way  to  show  what  is  the  ideal  col- 
lege, or  to  find  out  the  advisable  college  studies  for  women,  is  to  give 
the  widest  possible  freedom  in  election  of  subjects  and  methods  to 
our  daughters,  to  let  the  girls  who  are  fed  by  mathematics  have  mathe- 
matics, and  the  girls  who  long  for  music  and  art  have  music  and  art  as 
their  specialties;  and,  to  be  sure,  all  the  time,  that  we  shall  "fit  them 
to  be  good  wives  and  mothers"  when  we  fit  them  to  be  fine  and  culti- 
vated women. 

But  I  cannot  sit  down  without  saying  again  that  it  does  disappoint 
me  to  find  the  whole  discussion  centering  upon  the  women,  and  utterly 
neglecting  the  men.  After  all,  men  have  their  rights,  as  Dr.  Gallagher 
has  suggested.  I,  for  my  part,  like  to  hope  that  our  American  boys  in 
the  colleges  are  being  trained  to  be  good  fathers  (applause),  that  they 
are  being  trained  to  be  gentlemen.  We  want  good  manners  in 
America  very  badly,  indeed,  and  we  who  have  the  women's  colleges  in 
charge  cannot  take  the  whole  blame  for  the  grievous  lack.  We  want 
beauty  in  this  country,  we  are  starving  for  it,  in  public  and  in  private, 
on  the  streets  and  in  our  homes ;  and  we  cannot  leave  to  our  women's 
colleges  all  the  esthetic  training  of  the  community. 

Certainly,  while  I  listened  to  Dr.  Goucher's  admirable  description 
of  what  the  fruits  of  education  should  be,  I  was  applying  it  to  Harvard 
and  Yale  and  Amherst,  and  the  other  colleges  of  this  association. 
Hardly  one  of  his  wished-for  results  but  the  young  men  need,  quite  as 
much  as  the  young  women.  We,  here,  want  to  find  the  best  ways  of 
giving  them  also*  love  of  beauty,  high  ideals  of  fatherhood,  and  the 
desire  to  make  noble  homes,  as  well  as  just  scientific  and  political 
training.  We  have  not  found  these  ways  yet,  and  I  hope  this  discus- 
sion will  throw  light  on  the  problems  which  the  young  men  also  have 
a  right  to  have  considered  (applause). 

Miss  Mary  Patrick,  President  of  the  Woman's  College,  Constan- 
tinople: I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  right  to  join  in  this  discussion,  as 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  association,  but  there  are  three  points  that  I 
would  like  very  much  just  to  mention.  The  first  is  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  are  any  inherent  intellectual  differences  between 
the  sexes.  That  was  the  ground  that  Plato  took  of  old,  and  it  is 
ground  that  stands  today.     The  second  point  is  that  the  keynote  of 
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modern  psychology  and  of  modern  teaching  is  the  need  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  need  of  the  individual  should  be  studied  in  all  educa- 
tion, both  for  men  and  women.  The  third  point  is  that  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  beautiful  characteristics,  love,  and  sympathy,  the 
divine  characteristics,  that  belong  to  woman,  which  might  be  vitiated 
by  higher  education.  I  claim  that  those  divine  characteristics  belong 
to  men  and  women  alike.  I  think  that  the  reason  why  so  much  is  said 
about  these  characteristics  being  peculiar  to  the  character  of  woman  is 
that  the  majority  of  writers  and  of  speakers  are  men,  and  that  the  men 
remember  these  beautiful  characteristics  of  their  mothers  and  therefore 
dwell  upon  them  as  belonging  especially  to  womanhood ;  but  were  the 
majority  of  writers  and  speakers  women,  I  think  they  would  remember 
equally  the  divine  characteristics  of  their  fathers,  and  not  consider  that 
they  belonged  alone  to  women. 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Farnsworth,  of  Sanborn  Seminary :  Mr. 
President — It  seems  to  me  that  the  differences  between  women  and  men 
are  no  greater,  after  all,  than  between  individual  women  and  individual 
men,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  perhaps  been  touched 
upon  by  several  of  the  speakers  in  the  suggestion  that  the  courses  be 
made  broad  enough  so  that,  by  allowing  full  sweep  to  the  elective 
principle,  each  student,  be  he  man  or  woman,  may  select  that  which 
he  most  desires  and  to  which  he  is  best  adapted. 

President  William  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  University:  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  time  should  pass  unimproved.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  is  so  framed  in  the  program  as  to  admit  of  answers 
harmonious  with  a  variety  of  methods  for  reaching  the  end  sought. 
Certainly  there  are  desirable  differences  in  the  education  of  classes 
that  must  be  weighed  over  against  other  desirable  things,  and  our 
decision  with  regard  to  methods  will  depend  upon  the  preponderance 
of  advantage,  the  preponderance  of  desirable  things.  For  instance, 
one  could  make  a  very  plausible  statement  of  desirable  differences  in 
the  education  of  judges  and  in  the  education  of  practicing  lawyers. 
One  could  easily  point  out  things  that  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
one  class  or  to  the  other.  But  then  the  question  arises  whether  or  no 
those  advantages  would  not  be  purchased  too  dearly  were  we  to  estab- 
lish separate  law  schools  for  the  training  of  judges  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  practicing  lawyers  on  the  other.  The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  training,  for  example,  of  Christian  pastors  and  missionaries. 
Here   the   differentiation   has   in   some   places   been  attempted.     In 
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certain  educational  bodies  you  may  listen  to  people  arguing  in  favor  of 
the  separate  education  of  missionaries  and  others  arguing  that  the 
advantages  of  educating  them  along  with  pastors  will  overbalance  all 
those  advantages.  Institutions  working  according  to  these  two  theo- 
ries are,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  making  their  respective  records. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  two  classes  are  better  educated  together 
have  no  fear  whatever  of  comparisons.  Take  even  that  missionary 
college  in  Canterbury,  with  all  the  impressive  surroundings  and  tradi- 
tions of  that  spot,  the  first  spot  in  England  redeemed  by  Christian 
missions  from  paganism  to  Christianity — I  say  those  who  believe  in 
the  CO- training  of  these  two  classes  of  people  have  no  fear  when  you 
compare  the  record  of  the  men  sent  out  by  that  missionary  college 
with  the  record  of  the  men  sent  out  from  Oxford;  men  trained  in 
connection  with  those  who  are  to  be  Christian  teachers  and  pastors  at 
home.  And  so,  in  this  particular  instance,  if  we  were  to  emphasize  to 
the  utmost  the  desirable  features  of  the  separate  education  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  the  greater  question  would  still  be,  would 
these,  or  would  they  not,  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  considering 
other  advantages  that  would  be  forfeited  ?  In  fact,  the  whole  topic 
suggests  a  certain  lack  of  supplementation  and  completeness.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  helpless  than  a  tripod  with  two  feet  missing.  It  is 
not  convenient  or  comfortable  to  sit  upon.  It  cannot  support  any- 
thing and  cannot  even  stand  alone.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  topic  of  the  education  of  men  and  women  is  presented  here  as  a 
one-legged  tripod.  This  first  leg  is  a  very  good  one;  the  desirable 
differences  in  the  education  of  young  men  and  young  women.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  point  out  those  differences.  They  were  ably  pointed 
out  by  the  first  speaker ;  seldom  pointed  out  so  clearly  and  ably.  But 
there  is  needed  a  second  foot  to  this  tripod;  that  is,  what  are  the 
desirable  likenesses,  resemblances,  common  features,  in  the  education 
of  young  men  and  young  women  ?  They  have  been  touched  upon  by 
many  speakers  here  already,  and  were  touched  upon  in  the  paper  itself. 
In  fact,  there  was  not  one  fruit  of  good  training  mentioned  in  that 
beautiful  enumeration  that  is  not  equally  desirable  in  the  two  classes. 
And  so  this  second  consideration  is  needed.  If  we  would  have  an  all- 
around  discussion  of  human  education,  the  education  of  human  beings, 
we  must  consider  the  second  inquiry  just  as  carefully  as  we  do  the 
first.  Then,  as  a  third  foot  to  the  tripod,  I  should  say  that  we  need 
to  consider  the  desirable  interactions,  or  reciprocations,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  and  of  Xoung  women.     This  is  just  as  important  a 
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foot  as  either  the  first  or  the  second,  because,  whatever  our  theories  of 
education,  we  all  have  one  theory  of  human  society  as  to  its  organic 
relation  of  part  to  part,  as  to  its  functions,  its  destination.  We  all 
agree  that  personality  is  the  supreme  study.  All  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, ancient  and  modern — what  is  it?  That  literature  is  simply  the 
deposit  of  personality.  As  compared  with  the  living  process  of  depos- 
iting, crystallizing,  manifesting  personality,  it  is  inferior  to  the  living 
process.  It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  brings  the  pupil  into  direct 
relationship  with  the  living  personality  of  human  beings  of  every  type 
that  are  noble  and  honorable  and  normal  is  a  more  ideal  line  of  study 
and  a  more  ideal  method  of  culture  than  any  other.  This  is  certainly 
in  keeping  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  progress  of  pedagogical 
methods  in  every  range  of  education.  We  are  bringing  our  children 
early  to  the  study,  not  of  descriptions  of  the  star-fish,  the  crab,  and  so 
on,  but  to  the  study  of  the  star-fish  itself,  the  crab  itself,  the  flower 
itself,  and  so  on.  So,  if  we  wish  the  oncoming  generation  of  human 
beings  to  know  men,  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  the  noblest 
things  in  man  and  woman,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  them  together 
where  there  is  the  personal  action  and  reaction  of  men  and  women, 
self-manifestation  in  every  noble  and  beautiful  form.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  carry  this  discussion  one  stage  farther  than 
it  is  carried  in  its  formulation  of  its  topic.  We  must  inquire  whether 
these  desirable  differences  are  best  attainable  on  the  one  hand  in  iso- 
lation and  segregation,  or  on  the  other  in  associations  where  there  is 
the  living  interaction  of  men  and  women  in  the  full  play  of  those 
social  forces  to  which  every  human  being  must  soon  adjust  himself  or 
herself.  The  supreme  association  of  human  beings  is  not  of  man  with 
man,  or  of  woman  with  woman ;  not  even  of  father  and  son,  not  even 
of  mother  and  daughter:  the  supreme  association  is  of  man  and 
woman  in  the  order  of  God*s  creation  and  in  the  order  of  that  society 
which  God  has  instituted.  Therefore  the  boy  needs  to  come  to  know 
that  complementary  part  of  human  nature  to  which  his  life  is  to  be 
adjusted,  and  it  is  not  wise,  in  my  judgment,  to  bar  him  out  from  that 
opportunity.  I  think  it  is  narrowing  his  opportunities.  And  it  is  not 
wise  to  give  young  women  for  four  years,  six  years,  eight  years  often, 
no  opportunity,  or  next  to  none,  to  know  the  working  of  masculine 
minds,  to  know  something  of  the  ruggedness  of  masculine  will  tem- 
pered by  noble  sentiments.  Many  a  life  has  been  wrecked  because 
young  womanhood,  coming  to  the  tasks  of  self-adjustment  to  the 
factors  of  her  life,  had  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  this  knowledge. 
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The  same  is  true  of  young  manhood,  though  the  cases  are  perhaps  less 
numerous,  since  men  have  never  been  so  segregated  as  women  have. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are  important  considerations,  and  that 
the  discussion  is  conspicuously  one-sided  until  they  are  included. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School :  When, 
a  few  moments  ago,  Mrs.  Palmer  asked  me  why  in  the  world  men  did  not 
speak,  I  said  I  supposed  it  must  be  because  you  ladies  speak  so  admir- 
ably that  every  man  is  afraid  to  rise.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  very 
much  rather  listen  to  the  ladies  than  to  take  any  part  myself.  I  had 
no  thought  of  engaging  in  the  discussion,  and  I  shall  occupy  but  a 
minute ;  I  rise  solely  because  I  was  afraid  that  what  to  me  was  the 
most  important  aspect  of  this  question  was  in  danger  of  not  being  so 
much  as  referred  to.  To  me  there  is  a  difference,  a  desirable  differ- 
ence, between  the  education  of  men  and  women,  that  outweighs  all 
other  considerations  that  have  been  or  can  be  adduced.  But  before  I 
say  what  it  is  I  want  to  make  a  remark  in  self-defense.  I  happen  to 
have. spoken  briefly  twice  at  the  gatherings  of  ladies  on  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  women,  and  my  remarks  were  received  with  great 
disfavor;  and  I  want  to  say,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  that  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  be  taken  again  as  an  opponent  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  who  believes  more 
heartily  in  the  higher  education  of  women  than  I  do,  or  who  rejoices 
more  at  the  prospect  of  what  it  is  likely  to  do  for  women  and  for  the 
race.  Notwithstanding  that,  when  I  have  been  asked  by  mothers,  as  I 
have  been  frequently,  about  the  education  of  their  daughters,  whether 
I  would  advise  that  they  should  go  to  college  or  not,  I  have  hesitated 
very  much  about  advising  that  they  should.  And  why  ?  Now  comes 
the  point  that  I  wanted  to  speak  of.  Because  I  thought  that  the  col- 
leges where  women  are  educated  not  only  permit  but  encourage,  and 
not  only  encourage  but  demand,  an  amount  of  work  that  I  consider 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  women.  So  long  as  that  is  true  I  shall 
hesitate  when  my  advice  is  asked  about  recommending  girls  to  go  to 
college.  Mark  what  I  say  of  what  I  esteem  the  great  benefits  that  are 
to  be  derived,  and  they  are  so  great  that  I  believe  it  is  better  to  run 
occasionally  the  risk  of  a  girl's  breaking  down  than  for  her  not  to  have 
the  advantages  of  college  education.  I  have  had  one  daughter  edu- 
cated at  two  New  England  colleges,  and  she  was  naturally  a  good 
scholar  and  quick,  and  she  had  a  good  preparation  ;  and  yet  during 
two  years  of  her  college  life  I  was  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety, 
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and  sometimes  of  alarm.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this :  I  think 
it  is  demonstrated  clearly  enough,  as  clearly  as  anything  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  women  are  as  able  in  things  intellectual  as  men. 
Their  powers  of  acquisition,  I  think,  are  quite  equal  to  those  of 
men.  I  believe  they  are  much  quicker  than  men.  But  I  believe  that 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  women  can  in  a  given  time  undergo  the 
strain  that  men  can  undergo  with  safety,  with  safety  to  their  health  and 
the  retention  of  their  beauty.  Mrs.  Palmer  says  we  want  beauty  in 
America,  and  we  do  (laughter),  and  the  more  of  it  the  better.  We 
cannot  have  beauty  enough.  It  is  painful  to  me,  from  somewhat  slight 
observation,  to  see  what  inroads  college  education  for  girls  as  it  is 
pursued  now  makes  upon  their  beauty  (laughter  and  applause).  I  fear 
few  girls  can  take  the  college  courses  as  they  are  organized  now  and 
retain  their  health  and  beauty  and  bloom,  and  I  say  this  is  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence  than  that  they  should  be  profound  in  metaphysics 
or  in  the  calculus.  The  difference  then  that  I  want  to  see,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  one  word,  for  I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  intended  to, 
is  this  :  I  want  to  see  a  great  reduction  in  the  demands  of  the  colleges 
on  girls  who  are  educated  there.  I  want  to  see  the  colleges  so  organ- 
ized that  a  parent  can  send  his  daughter,  who  has  perhaps  only  mediocre 
talents,  and  is  able  to  go  at  a  mediocre  pace,  with  a  feeling  of  safety 
that  she  will  come  out  of  the  college  at  least  as  well  as  she  went  in, 
and  not  with  health  imperiled  and  her  beauty  gone  (applause). 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College :  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  should  not  have 
spoken,  but  for  the  last  speaker  (laughter  and  applause).  I  advocate 
beauty  and  health  in  young  women,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  come  to 
Smith  College  I  can  show  him  a  graduating  class  of  as  healthy  and  as 
beautiful  young  women  as  he  can  find  among  the  same  number  of 
those  who  have  never  been  to  college. 

Mr.  Collar  :     I  will  come  (applause). 

President  Seelye  :  I  maintain,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  a  col- 
lege education  gives  a  woman  beauty  and  health  (applause)  more  than 
ordinary  society  gives  a  woman  beauty  and  health  (applause);  and  I 
can  point  the  gentleman  to  more  women  who  have  lost  their  beauty 
and  health  in  the  ordinary  life  of  society  and  their  homes  than  he  can 
find  examples  of  those  who  have  suffered  a  similar  loss  in  a  woman's 
college.     In  fact,  I  have  known  many  women  renovated  physically  — 
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made  healthier  and  more  beautiful  —  by  virtue  of  their  college  course. 
Women  who  do  not  observe  the  laws  of  health  in  college  will  suffer, 
as  women  elsewhere  suffer  for  the  same  reason,  but  I  can  say,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  the  life  in  our  best  colleges  is  organized  on  a 
healthier  basis  than  it  is  generally  in  schools  of  an  inferior  grade,  or 
even  than  it  is  in  the  majority  of  respectable  homes,  and  a  woman  in 
college  today  is  less  likely  to  ruin  her  health  from  its  demands  than 
she  is  from  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  her  in  social  life.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  college  requirement  is  excessive  for  a  woman  who 
is  healthy  and  in  possession  of  her  normal  faculties.  Anyone  who  is 
well  prepared  can  take  the  college  course,  as  it  is  at  present  arranged, 
and  grow  stronger  year  after  year.  I  have  had  this  experience  so 
long  —  have  seen  the  results  of  it  so  often,  that  I  speak  with  the  utmost 
assurance  on  this  point.  In  fact,  you  have  college  women  here  today. 
The  eminent  woman  who  has  spoken  to  you  is  certainly  not  an  exhibi- 
tion of  inferior  health  (applause),  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  the 
college  women  from  whom  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  will  suffer  by 
an,  unfavorable  comparison  with  those  who  have  not  been  thus  edu- 
cated. 

Mr.  Collar  :     They  have  recovered  from  the  effects. 

President  Seeleve  :  It  has  been  too  clearly  demonstrated,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  that  a  woman  can 
gain  the  higher  education  without  loss  of  either  health  or  womanliness, 
for  me  to  spend  much  time  upon  that  question,  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  spend  any  time  upon  it  when  I  came  here.  Permit  me,  however,  a 
word,  as  I  am  here,  upon  this  general  subject.  I  cannot  state  exactly, 
just  what  the  difference  should  be,  in  all  respects,  between  the  education 
of  men  and  the  education  of  women..  I  speak  with  greater  diffidence 
today,  than  I  should  have  spoken  twenty- five  years  ago,  but  can  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  ideal  of 
education,  which  is  presented  to  a  man  or  to  a  woman.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  woman  should  be  educated  for  motherhood,  any  more 
than  a  man  should  be  educated  for  fatherhood ;  and  as  soon  as  you 
make  motherhood  the  aim  of  her  education,  you  will  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  womanhood,  and  will  diminish  her  intelligence  by  the  proce- 
dure. To  make  a  woman  the  best  mother,  she  should  be  educated  with 
ultimate  reference  to  that  state  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage.  Man  and  woman  have  an  intellectual  goal  beyond  father- 
hood and  motherhood.     These  are  the  transitory  incidents  of  human 
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life;  and  not  all  men  and  women  are  to  be  either  fathers  or  mothers, 
but  they  may  be  destined  to  fill  places  no  less  important.  Mary  Lyon 
was  perhaps  quite  as  influential  as  if  she  had  been  a  wife  and  mother 
in  some  quiet  family.  Everybody  will  agree  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  have  good  fathers  and  good  mothers,  but  do  we  not  belittle  the 
whole  question  of  education,  when  we  make  that  which  is  transitory 
the  end  ?  Man  and  woman,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  educated  for 
the  raind  that  is  in  them.  Because  they  are  alike  the  children  of  God, 
they  should  be  educated  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever ;  and 
all  their  earthly  occupations  will  be  benefited  by  the  higher  train- 
ing. 

I  would  make,  therefore,  the  ideal  of  education  the  same  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other.  Nor  would  I  limit  on  account  of  sex,  the  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  them.  There  should  be  no  difference  in  the 
number  or  variety  of  their  studies.  I  would  give  just  as  wide  a  scope 
for  choice  in  a  woman's  college,  as  in  a  man's.  There  is  not  one 
alphabet  for  the  man  and  another  for  the  woman.  They  speak  the 
same  language.  They  have  the  same  literature,  the  same  grammar. 
Should  they  not  equally  gain  the  benefit  which  can  accrue  to  them 
from  the  intellectual  experience  of  mankind  ?  Suppose,  in  these  col- 
leges for  women,  we  do  find  substantially  the  curriculum  of  a  male 
college  reproduced ;  it  should  not  be  considered  a  detriment  but  an 
advantage.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  said,  after  we  have  given  them  the 
opportunities  of  these  wider  electives,  loo  years  hence,  we  may  be 
able  to  determine  more  accurately  the  mental  differences  between  the 
sexes.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  dogmatize  on  that  subject  now.  I 
have  found  women  who  were  quite  as  enthusiastic  in  what  are  called 
the  severer  studies  of  the  college  course  as  in  those  which  are  reckoned 
less  arduous.  "The  "ladies'  course,"  as  it  was  designated  in  some  of 
our  coeducational  colleges,  has  passed  into  desuetude.  Women  are 
showing  today  the  same  aptitude  for  the  highest  studies  of  a  college 
course,  that  men  show,  and  they  profit  by  them  physically,  intellect- 
ually, and  morally.  Are  not  the  differences  we  seek  to  be  found  in 
the  respective  modes  of  life  rather  than  in  mental  processes  ?  I  do 
believe  there  should  be  a  great  difference  between  a  woman's  college 
and  a  man's  college  in  regard  to  manners.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  the  young  women  copied  the  manners  of  the  young  men,  as  they 
copy  their  curricula.  They  can  improve  decidedly  on  that  line,  and  I 
believe  they  do  and  will.  Give  woman  a  fair  chance  to  be  herself,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  her  capacity ;  give  her  the  best   opportunities  for 
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mental  culture,  and  our  successors  will  be  able  to  speak  more  intelli- 
gently on  this  subject  fifty  years  hence,  than  we  can  today. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of 'Smith  College  :  It  is  with  no  intention 
of  attempting  to  slay  the  thrice  slain  that  I  rise  to  speak  on  what  seem 
to  be  the  real  lines  of  this  question.  If  very  competent  thinkers  and 
debaters  are  allowed  their  own  definitions  and  their  own  limitations  of 
subject,  it  will  be  possible  to  prevent  discussion,  except  so  far  as  the 
assertion  of  individual  opinions  is  concerned.  There  are,  however, 
with  regard  to  this  very  ably  disposed  of  subject,  one  or  two  further 
points  which  merit  [serious  attention.  One  of  them  is  that  no  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  criticism  on  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  comes  almost  exclusively  from  educated  women.  It 
gives  me  some  apprehension  when  graduates  of  great  ability  and 
enthusiasm  report  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  study  which 
they  have  followed  and  call  attention  to  its  failure  to  connect  with  the 
practical  problems  of  life,  when  women  of  special  training  and  of 
professional  success  declare  their  conviction  that  women  are  not  fitted 
for  such  pursuits  except  at  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  their  happiness.  Men 
of  the  ardent  and  generous  character  of  Principal  Gallagher  always 
give  such  an  account  as  he  has  given  of  the  daughter's  education,  but 
occasionally  the  daughters  tell  a  different  story,  and  it  is  from  them  pri- 
marily, I  think,  that  this  question  comes,  and  it  is  with  them,  there- 
fore, that  we  really  have  to  try  conclusions.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
we  hear  from  men  criticisms  of  the  education  of  the  women  they  respect 
and  admire.  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  this  absence  of  criticism 
means  contempt,  or  indifference,  very  far  from  that,  and  I  am  still  con- 
fronted with  this  question  because,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  source  from  which  it  does  come.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  one  very  able,  very  highly  educated  and  specially  trained 
woman,  who  voices  this  plea  for  a  definite  and  specific  change  in 
the  education  of  woman  as  woman.  While  I  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity as  she  sees  it,  I  do  feel  that  a  large  part  of  any  helpfulness 
which  I  may  be  able  to  extend  to  women  like  myself  must  come  from 
such  thought  and  such  attention  as  I  am  able  to  give  to  questions  of 
this  kind,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  probably  the  best  method  of  answer- 
ing the  question  is  to  try,  at  least,  to  indicate  what  in  all  probability 
are  the  sources  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  to  attempt  to  assign,  at  least, 
some  degree  of  reason  or  of  unreason  for  the  alleged  dissatisfactions 
of  women.     I  was  struck  by  a  phrase  used  by  the  speaker  who  opened 
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the  discussion.  He  mentioned  non-adjusted  women  and  non-adjusted 
men.  Whether  it  be  from  long  experience,  from  lack,  perhaps,  of 
practice  or  training,  or  from  the  effects  of  custom,  I  think  it  is  much 
more  common  for  women  to  be  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  their  non- 
adjustment  in  life  than  for  men.  This  feeling,  I  believe,  often  follows 
them,  in  spite  of  education,  in  the  very  circumstances  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  make  it  impossible.  An  unmarried  woman  has  to 
settle  with  herself  the  justification  for  her  position.  She  has  needed 
explanation  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  I  suppose 
if  she  were  to  go  to  central  Africa  she  would  find  herself,  not  only 
unpopular,  but  probably  an  object  of  suspicion.  The  influence  of 
formal  education  will  not  at  once  remove  all  the  results  of  custom  and 
prejudice.  The  feeling  of  non-adjustment  is  an  inheritance  of 
women,  against  which  they  do  have  to  struggle,  and  many  of  them 
interpret  the  feeling  exactly  as  if  it  were  the  legitimate  and  logical 
outcome  of  some  specific  happening,  and  if  they  opposed  anybody, 
particularly  a  very  much  admired  grandfather,  in  going  to  college, 
they  naturally  hit  upon  that  as  the  probable  reason  why  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  after  they  feel  non-adjusted.  I  find  that  wherever  women 
are  overstrained  or  nervous,  whether  the  reason  be  anything  that  can  be 
traced  to  intellectual  overwork  or  not,  they  are  inclined  to  feel  that  it 
was  either  strain  connected  with  that  effort  or  some  neglect  occasioned 
by  it  that  is  to  blame  for  their  present  unhappiness  and  feeling  of 
inefficiency.  I  have  seen  mothers  confronted  with  complicated  prob- 
lems in  the  characters  of  their  children  who  were  quite  sure  that  if 
they  had  had  a  better  course  in  psychology  they  would  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  make  their  children  little  angels  at  the  age  of  six.  I  have 
seen  housekeepers  who  felt  that  if  they  had  only  had  the  right  course 
in  chemistry  the  bread  would  never  have  been  heavy,  and  that  if  they 
had  only  had  some  specific  and  well-defined  study  in  banking  their 
laundry  bills  would  be  smaller,  while  with  domestic  science  life  would 
be  pleasanter  by  the  complete  absence  of  the  horrors  of  washing  day. 
These  confusions,  it  seems  to  me,  are  to  some  extent  incidents  of  any 
changejn  social  conditions.  They  very  largely  explain  the  origin  of 
this  criticism.  It  is  not  uficommon  among  educated  women,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  it  is  more  and  better  intellectual  training. 

Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  :  Mr.  President — I  am  a  biologist  and  I  have  been  now 
for  many  years  teaching  classes  composed  sometimes  largely  of  men, 
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with  a  few  women  ;  sometimes  largely  of  women,  with  a  few  men  ; 
sometimes  exclusively  of  women  ;  and  sometimes  exclusively  of  men 
I  believe,  both  as  a  physiologist  and  as  a  teacher,  that  there  are 
advisable  differences  in  the  college  education  of  young  women  and 
young  men,  and  1  believe  it,  first,  because  of  the  physical  differences 
between  those  persons.  Younger  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  believe 
that  they  may  well  be  taught  together.  In  graduate  schools  I  believe 
they  may  well  be  taught  together.  In  the  first  case,  because  they  are 
so  much  alike,  and  in  the  second  case  —  I  mean  in  the  graduate 
departments  —  because  the  work  is  so  largely  individual.  But  I 
believe  that  in  the  intervening,  or  "college,"  grade  they  may  much 
better  be  taught  apart,  not  because  there  are  intellectual  differences 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  and  classified,  not  because  I  would  for  one 
moment  restrict  the  opportunity  of  young  women,  but  simply  because 
they  are  young  women  on  the  one  hand  and  young  men  on  the  other 
and  there  are  physiological  differences  which  make  it  unwise  to  treat 
them  identically  or  together,  and  which  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
pupil  can  neglect.  I  believe  that  the  reason  why  coeducation  is 
apparently  so  great  a  success  in  the  West  is  because  in  many  cases  the 
tests  applied  are  not  severe.  I  believe  that  the  intellectual  work 
required  is  not  so  exacting  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  either  young 
men  or  young  women  to  work  constantly  and  severely,  I  mean,  with 
great  severity.  Wherever  I  have  seen  the  necessity  for  that  kind  of 
work  1  have  found  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  young  women  were 
giving  out.  Any  physiologist  and  anyone  who  will  not  blink  the 
question  knows  very  well  why.  Sex  makes  a  greater  demand  upon 
young  women  than  upon  young  men,  and  in  my  judgment,  it  is  idle 
to  neglect  this  fact ;  I,  certainly,  cannot  neglect  it  for  I  have  seen  its 
results.  I  have  seen  the  results  of  severe  intellectual  labor  in  class 
room  and  in  laboratory  upon  young  men  and  young  women  working 
side  by  side,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  agree  most  heartily  with 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  I  believe  that  the  young 
woman's  college  has  come  to  stay.  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  American  education,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  natural  thing.  I  do  not  believe  in  coeducation  in  the 
college  grade.  And  I  could  not  forbear,  Mr.  President,  to  rise  and 
express  my  great  satisfaction  with  the  principal  paper  of  the  afternoon. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  simplicity  of  statement,  in  sanity  of  judgment, 
in  frank  recognition  of  the  actual  differences  which  exist  between 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  the  conse- 
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quences  of  these  differences,  the  speaker  has  done  us  great  service. 
But  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said  and  what  I  most  deeply  believe,  that  the  fullest  and 
the  freest  and  the  most  costly  and  the  highest  education  should  be 
thrown  open  to  young  women.  I  am  constantly  inviting  them  into 
my  own  laboratories  ;  I  have  had  many  of  the  teachers-- the  women 
teachers  —  of  Boston  there,  and  I  appeal  to  any  of  them  to  defend  me 
from  the  charge  of  prejudice  against  women  or  women's  education; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  neglect  the  physical  and  the  physio- 
logical facts  ;  I  cannot  neglect  the  results  of  experience. 

Professor  David  L.  Maulsbv,  of  Tufts  College :  Mr.  President — 
I  had  not  intended  to  speak,  but  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  call 
for  experience  and  observation,  and  I  happen  to  be  connected  with  a 
coeducational  institution,  namely,  Tufts  College,  the  president  of 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  withdrawn.  The  experience  and  observation 
of  the  last  speaker  have  been  such  as  to  show  him,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, that  the  physical  differences  between  young  men  and  young 
women  prevent  the  two  from  doing,  side  by  side,  equally  good  work. 
The  experience  at  Tufts  College  has  not  been  of  that  sort.  Tufts  Col- 
lege has  existed  now  as  a  coeducational  institution  for  seven  years,  and 
the  only  difficulty,  the  only  question  concerning  the  studies  of  young 
women  that  the  government  has  had  to  consider,  is  how  to  prevent  thesci  y/ 

young  women  from   taking  too  much  work. As  the  ranking  list  will 

show,  the  women  stand  remarkably  well  compared  with  the  young 
men,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  last  year  the  first  three  places  in  the  class,  on 
the  basis  of  the  marks  for  the  first  three  years  of  work,  were  held  by 
young  women.  It  would  not  seem,  therefore,  that  this  experience 
would  bear  out  the  other  experience,  as  expressed  by  the  last  speaker. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  of  Tufts  College  :  Mr.  President — I 
was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Collar  said  what  he  said.  After  the  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  president  of  Smith  College,  however,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place  for  me  to  rise,  because  that  presented 
such  a  volley  of  argument  that  my  little  gun  would  have  been  dead 
silence.  I  think  that  Professor  Maulsby  has  quite  misunderstood  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick's  position.  And  I  want  to  say  that,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  women  in  Tufts  College  outrank  the  men  gradually  more  and 
more,  it  is  nevertheless  at  the  cost,  to  no  small  extent,  of  what  Mr. 
Collar  has  stated.  As  a  major  instructor  I  am  kept  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  course  of  the  senior  year  of  women 
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Students,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  overworking  ;  indeed  one  of  the 
brightest  young  women  of  our  college,  who  stood  second  in  the  class 
last  year,  is  at  this  moment  a  physical  wreck.  If  I  can  get  my  major 
pupils  through  college  without  broken  health  I  am  delighted.  The 
reason  of  it  is,  in  part,  the  tremendous  feeling  of  rivalry  with  man,  the 
desire  to  surpass.  I  may  add  that  as  we  had  the  story  of  relative 
standing  of  the  sexes  at  Tufts  College  it  was  not  told  completely 
enough.  There  was  just  one  man  in  the  upper  dozen  of  the  class  that 
graduated  last  year.  I  want  to  back  up  my  friend  Mr.  Collar  in  his 
statement,  and  to  say  that  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  care  should  be 
taken  at  the  point  he  suggests,  to  prevent  the  danger  which  he  so 
emphatically  stated  ;  I  refer  not  to  the  "  beauty,"  but  to  the  "  health" 
(applause). 

Mr.  Collar  :  Mr.  President — I  should  like  to  say  one  word.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  not  only  is  there  need  of  caution,  but  that  in  spite 
of  what  appear  to  be  the  observations  of  men  of  experience  there  must 
be  great  danger  if  you  consider  the  history  of  the  two  sexes.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  in  the  past  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  severe 
mental  effort  has  fallen  upon  man  and  not  upon  woman,  and  I  have 
not  a  doubt  that  men  have  accordingly  inherited  a  certain  capacity  for 
sustaining  a  very  severe  intellectual  work  that  women  have  got  to  gain 
by  time.  What  I  want  to  see  is,  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  that  edu- 
cate women,  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  an  adjustment  by  degrees. 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  fifty  years  from  now,  perhaps,  or  at  at  any  rate 
in  two  or  three  generations,  the  women  will  have  acquired  and  inherited 
certain  aptitude  and  power  for  as  severe,  sustained,  unintermittent 
intellectual  effort  as  men.  But  they  have  all  of  a  sudden  had  these 
opportunities,  these  glorious  opportunities,  open  to  them,  they  have 
sprung  to  them  with  great  ardor,  they  are  stimulated  to  emulation  by 
all  the  influences  of  society,  and  I  believe  that  the  word  that  is  needed 
is  the  word  of  caution. 

President  Seelye  :  And,  Mr.  President,  may  I  just  add  the 
simple  statement,  that  there  is  a  clear  recognition  in  our  colleges  of 
the  points  which  have  been  stated  by  Dr.  Sedgwick,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  the  best  colleges  for 
women  to  so  regulate  their  work,  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  woman 
and  to  her  organization,  and  she  can  gain  the  higher  education,  which 
the  college  offers  without  serious  loss  to  herself.  I  believe  the  colleges 
for  women  offer  special  advantages  in  thai  respect,  which  are  not  found 
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in  colleges  where  men  and  women  are  educated  together ;  and  that 
certain  precautions  can  readily  be  taken  in  them,  which  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  in  colleges  where  the  two  sexes  are  educated.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  speak  with  high  praise  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  coeducation  for  those  women,  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  secured  an  education. 

President  Warren  :  Experience  is  in  order  and  a  friend  has  just 
asked  if  our  university  has  no  contribution  at  this  point.  I  would  say 
that,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  there  has  been  quite  as  much 
necessity  for  leniency  and  for  excusing  absences  on  the  ground 
of  illness  in  the  case  of  young  men  as  in  the  case  of  young  women. 
As  respects  the  relative  danger  in  the  case  of  young  women  in 
coeducational  institutions  and  others  in  separate  institutions,  I  can 
only  say  that,  having  been  associated  with  a  separate  woman's  college 
twenty-five  years  as  a  trustee,  and  more  than  twenty -five  years  with  a 
coeducational  college,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  any  distinction  can 
be  made.  I  think  the  results  depend  upon  the  local  conditions  in 
every  case.  So  far  as  the  claim  just  made  is  concerned,  the  claim  that 
separate  institutions  offer  superior  advantages  for  special  individual 
care,  1  believe  that  any  and  all  such  advantages  are  fully  equaled  and 
offset  by  the  fact  that  in  every  great  co  educational  institution  or  col- 
lege, the  young  women  daily  come  from  true  homes  much  more  largely 
than  they  do  in  the  separate  colleges.  The  home  oversight,  the  care  of 
the  mother  and  the  home  physician,  seems  to  me  fully  to  offset  any 
advantage  that  may  be  had  in  the  separate  college  with  its  separate  col- 
lege life.  I  know  that  only  a  very  few  years  ago  there  was  a  general 
alarm  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  live,  for  the  reason  that  of  five  young 
women  that  had  gone  to  a  separate  college,  a  college  for  young  women, 
one  had  come  home  to  die  and  three  others  were  ill  and  believed  to  be 
"wrecks,"  and  so  on.  I  think  that  the  people  that  were  most  exercised 
in  the  matter  found  eventual  relief  in  the  discovery  that  there  were  a 
great  many  other  groups  of  fi\Q  young  women  in  the  same  city  of  Cam- 
bridge who  were  not  immortal  and  respecting  whom  a  similar  diagnosis 
could  be  made.  The  mere  coincidence  of  illness  was  no  absolute  proof 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  unsanitary  conditions  or  to  unnatural 
strain  of  mind. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  :  It  seems  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  that  the  discussion  has  lately  drifted  somewhat  away  from  the 
subject  which  was  assigned  for  this  afternoon.     Have  we  not  been 
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discussing  lately  the  relative  advantages  of  different  modes  of  educating 
young  women  ?  The  real  question  before  us  is  the  advisable  differ- 
ences between  the  education  of  young  women  and  that  of  young 
men.  1  will  take  the  liberty  of  contributing  a  few  words  to  the  discus- 
sion of  that  particular  question  (applause). 

I  was  struck  by  the  definition  which  Dr.  Gallagher  gave  of  good 
education — self-realization;  that  is,  the  achievement  of  one's  best  in 
the  course  of  this  human  life.  Self-realization  1  Now,  are  the  selves 
the  same  in  men  and  women  ?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fundamental 
question.  Whether  these  selves  which  are  to  be  as  perfectly  realized  as 
possible  in  this  life  are  the  same  in  the  two  sexes.  Mrs.  Palmer  said  with 
great  truth  that  it  was  impossible  to  extinguish  or  annihilate  woman- 
liness, no  matter  to  what  training  exercises  you  may  subject  the  woman. 
What  is  that  womanliness  which  is  so  indestructible  !  What  is  the  man- 
liness which  is  equally  indestructible  ?  Are  they  alike  ?  Are  they  not 
essentially  different,  and  do  we  not  all  recognize  that  essential  difference; 
and  is  not  the  charm  of  human  life  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  life 
due  to  that  essential  difference  ?  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  function 
should  ultimately  determine  education.  If  we  know  what  the  function 
of  a  human  being  is  to  be,  have  we  not  in  that  knowledge  a  good  guide 
to  the  education  of  the  individual  ?  Now,  is  there  not  a  profound  and 
eternal  difference  between  the  function  of  the  woman  and  the  function 
of  the  man  in  this  world  ?  Look  at  them  physically  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45.  How  profoundly  different  are  the  functions  of  the 
woman  and  the  man  ?  We  must  consider  masses  in  discussing  this 
question,  not  individuals.  Look  at  the  great  mass,  and  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  woman  between  25  and  45  deeply  different  from  that  of  the 
man  ?  1  say  that  education  should  regard  function.  Therefore,  must 
it  not  be  that  the  righTeducatTOTroTa  woinan,  or  of  women  in  general, 
should  be  different  from  the  right  education  of  men  in  general  ? 
Andy  again,  should  not  education  be  determined  by  environment? 
It  has  been  determined  by  environment  for  the  millions  of 
the  human  race.  How  must  it  be  in  the  future?  Does  not  environ- 
ment determine  education,  and  should  not  education  prepare  for 
environment  ?  Now,  how  different  is  the  environment  through  life 
of  every  woman  from  that  of  every  man  ?  Are  we  not  all  sensible  of 
this  profound  and  eternal  difference  in  environment?  Therefore, 
must  we  not  all  think  it  probable  that  there  should  be  a  difference  in 
education  corresponding  to  that  difference,  that  inevitable  difference, 
of  environment  ? 
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These  considerations  suggest  to  my  mind  that  there  must  be  a  real, 
essential,  wise  difference  between  the  education  of  a  young  woman  and 
that  of  a  young  man  ;  but  who  pretends  that  we  have  found  out  what 
it  shall  be  ?  That  is  the  interesting  part  of  the  whole  matter.  We 
have  yet  to  find  it  out.  We  have  yet  to  demonstrate  it.  As  I  have 
listened  this  afternoon,  I  think  I  have  perceived  a  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  means  of  finding  out  the  answer  to  this  great  problem. 
We  seem  all  to  agree  that  the  means  of  discovery  is  to  be  an  absolute 
freedom  of  election  of  studies  for  both  men  and  women  (laughter 
and  applause).  That  is  a  delightful  conclusion  for  a  Harvard  man 
(laughter). 

Does  any  other  member  of  the  association,  particularly  some  rep- 
resentative of  a  man's  college,  desire  to  address  the  association  before 
I  ask  President  Goucher  to  close  this  debate  ? 

Mr.  George  F.  Cole,  of  the  English  High  School,  Worcester : 
Mr.  President — I  do  not  come  under  the  category  that  you  mentioned, 
but  there  is  just  a  word  that  I  should 'like  to  say.  1  was  informed 
before  I  had  seen  this  program  that  the  subject  of  discussion  was  to  be 
the  advisable  differences  between  young  men  and  young  women,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon that  if  we  had  debated  that  subject  first  we  should  have  saved 
time  (laughter).  I  believe  that  there  are  advisable  differences 
between  young  men  and  young  women,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  education  of  the  two  should  be  such  as  to  fit  them  for  that 
state  in  which  people  are  neither  married  nor  given  in  marriage.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  fitting  them  primarily  for  an  environment  of 
which  we  know  so  little.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  an  education  which 
would  tend  to  remove  all  the  differences  between  the  sexes.  Perhaps 
we  have  gone  rather  too  far  in  that  direction  already.  Someone 
has  spoken  of  the  differences  which  begin  at  the  age  of  puberty  and 
are  very  marked  from  that  time  on.  I  have  to  deal  with  boys  and 
girls  who  are  about  1 4  years  of  age,  and  I  find  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  their  power  to  do  the  work  and  not  suffer  under  it  physi- 
cally. I  have  heard  of  many  girls  this  year  who  have  been  worried  by 
their  work.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  boy  who  has  taken  it  so  seriously. 
I  believe  the  teacher  who  judges  of  the  work  that  a  girl  ought  to  do  by 
the  work  that  she  actually  will  do  without  complaining  is  making  a 
great  mistake. 

The  President:  Will  President  Goucher  now  close  this  debate  ? 
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President  Goucher  :  Mr.  Chairman  —  I  do  not  desire  to  make  any 
extended  remarks.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Collar,  it  seems  to 
me,  involves  the  entire  question  as  to  whether  young  women  should 
receive  a  college  education  at  all.  Permit  me  to  say  that,  if  he  will 
give  me  the  opportunity,  I  can  give  him  the  opportunity  to  examine 
records  in  an  institution  where  the  ideals  spoken  of  this  afternoon  are 
carried  into  effect  and  where  98  per  cent,  of  the  students  graduate  in 
better  condition  of  health  than  when  they  enter  the  college,  where 
almost  uniformly  the  record  is  "less  nervousness,"  "better  appetite," 
"sleeping  more  regular,"  "more  endurance,"  or  other  like  evidences 
of  improved  health.  During  the  rage  of  la  grippe  as  an  epidemic  last 
winter,  although  it  was  as  prevalent  in  the  city  where  that  institution 
is  located  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  eight  of  the 
resident  students  were  sick  with  the  malady  and  they  had  very  slight 
attacks.  I  might  if  it  were  necessary  give  other  facts  which  would 
prove  that  the  time  is  past  when  a  young  woman  is  shut  up  to  a 
choice  between  being  a  healthy  ignoramus  or  an  educated  invalid. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  been  not  a  little  comforted  as  this 
discussion  has  progressed,  for  it  was  with  great  humility  that  I  dodged 
the  exact  question  assigned  me,  and  only  did  so  under  the  compulsion 
of  a  necessity.  1  felt  1  had  no  right  to  speak  concerning  the  ideal 
education  of  men,  for  as  set  forth  in  my  paper,  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  the  consideration  of  that  subject  differ  among  themselves 
and  unless  that  ideal  is  determined  it  would  be  impossible  to  institute 
a  comparison.  When  traveling  upon  the  cars  recently  and  meditating 
upon  this  subject,  I  set  down  in  a  column  those  things  which  I  thought 
should  attain  in  the  college  education  of  women,  and  tried  to  put 
down  in  another  column  those  which  should  be  found  in  a  college  for 
young  men.  While  in  objective  and  methods  I  believed  they  should 
differ,  I  was  not  willing  to  say  that  the  standards  or  thoroughness  of 
the  one  should  be  less  than  the  other,  and  as  I  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  enter  the  lists  to  discuss  early  specialization  and  intensive  work,  I 
thought  the  wise  thing  to  do  was  that  which  those  speaking  have 
approved  by  their  action  this  afternoon,  discuss  one  part  of  the  ques- 
tion and  leave  the  other  to  someone  else. 

Not  long  since  during  a  few  days  recreation,  I  was  in  a  little  com- 
pany where  there  was  a  youth  with  some  slow-coming  down  on  his 
upper  lip,  and  wearing  bifurcated  nether  garments,  turned  up  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  raining  in  London.  He  expressed  himself  freely 
concerning  the  qualities,  graces  and  acquirements  which  must  character- 
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ize  the  lady  that  he  should  honor  by  asking  her  to  become  his  wife. 
To  point  his  remarks  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Have  you  any  such 
as  that  in  the  college  you  preside  over  ?"  Waiting  a  moment  to  pique 
his  curiosity,  I  said,  "Before  answering  your  question  let  me  ask  what 
you  have  to  offer  in  exchange "  (laughter).  This  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion. If  the  higher  education  of  women  develops  thorough  womanli- 
ness, as  we  believe  it  should  and  will,  it  may  be  worth  enquiring 
whether  the  men  graduating  from  their  colleges  can  offer  that  which 
will  secure  the  interchange  of  love  rooted  in  respect.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  concerning  that,  because  woman  is  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  man  at 
his  best,  and  whatever  standard  she  requires  he  will  try  to  realize. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  need  to  talk  about  college-bred  women 
not  marrying.  If  I  may  refer  to  the  institution  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  I  cannot  say  its  graduates  marry  often,  but  marriage  is  not  less 
frequent  nor  longer  postponed  among  them  than  among  college-bred 
men,  they  marry  well,  they  are  making  delightful  homes,  and  there  are 
evidences  that  the  percentage  is  steadily  increasing. 

I  shall  not  take  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  discuss  the  question  further. 
None  of  us  would  compel  assent  even  if  that  were  possible,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  we  shall  all  agree  concerning  these  matters 
(applause). 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  association  reassembled  at  7 :  30  p.  m. 

The  President  :  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton 
University. 

SPURIOUS  VERSUS  REAL  PATRIOTISM  IN  EDUCATION 

By  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  Princeton  University. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  subject  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me  is  Spurious  as  contrasted  with  Real  Patriotism  in  Education. 
Why  should  a  man  speak  this  evening  on  patriotism  by  way  of 
exhortation  ?  Is  not  this  immediate  part  of  the  land,  at  any 
rate,  full  of  the  voices  of  patriotic  feeling  ?  Are  we  not  now  wor- 
shiping at  the  feet  of  a  man  whom  we  conceive  to  represent  the 
power  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  a  man  of  moderation  and 
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self-possession  in  peace,  as  well  as  of  mastery  and  bravery  in 
war  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  our  hearts,  no  matter  what  our 
opinions  may  be  with  regard  to  questions  of  policy,  are  at  unison 
in  rejoicing  that  we  can  produce  such  men  ?  It  would  seem  a 
work  of  impertinence  to  speak  to  a  country,  or  to  any  persons 
connected  with  a  country,  thus  stirred  to  tell  them  how  they 
ought  to  feel  with  respect  to  matters  of  patriotism. 

And  yet  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  after  very  little 
reflection,  that  patriotism  is,  after  all,  not  essentially  a  senti- 
ment. Patriotism  expresses  itself  in  sentiment,  but  it  does  not 
consist  of  sentiment.  Patriotism  is  a  principle,  not  a  sentiment. 
It  is  a  principle  of  devotion,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  princi- 
ple of  devotion  which  is  not  suitable  to  the  object  to  which  we 
are  devoted.  Shall  I  say  that  I  am  devoted  to  my  friend  and 
then  shall  I  do  my  friend  a  dis-service  ?  Shall  I  praise  in  him 
what  I  do  not  honestly  admire^  Shall  I  leave  unpraised  what  I 
think  for  his  good  ?  Shall  I  agree  with  him  out  of  mere  com- 
plaisance, and  shall  I  show  my  friendship  by  such  agreement  ? 
Surely  that  is  not  the  principle  of  devotion.  Devotion  suits 
'  itself  to  its  object  and  is  careful  to  serve  the  thing  served  accord- 
ing to  its  character.  And  so  I  say  that,  although  this  principle 
of  devotion  breeds  sentiment,  it  is  a  schooled  and  chastened 
sentiment.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  expresses  itself  in  the  wise 
and  moderate  counsels  of  real  and  thoughtful  friendship. 

If  I  were  to  undertake  to  describe  what  patriotism  is,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  not  a  thing  singular  and  apart,  it  is  not 
a  thing  which  we  can  separate  from  other  like  sentiments. 
When  we  speak  of  the  character  of  a  man  as  being  unselfish, 
we  have  begun  to  describe  him  by  the  same  terms  that  we  would 
use  in  describing  him  as  a  patriot,  for  I  take  it  that  patriot- 
ism is  grounded  in  what  unselfishness  is  grounded  in,  namely, 
a  certain  energy  of  character  expressing  itself  outside  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  self-interest.  We  are  not  so  small  as  to  live 
only  for  ourselves.  That  is  what  we  say  to  the  world  when  we 
prove  ourselves  true  friends ;  and  when  we  prove  ourselves  true 
patriots  we  are  but  extending  the  circle  of  this  principle  of 
friendly  interest  and   of  energy  expressed  beyond   the  circle  of 
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self-interest.  You  know  that  when  you  describe  a  man's  char- 
acter as  noble  you  are  not  thinking,  I  think  I  should  be  justified 
in  saying  that  you  are  never  thinking,  of  the  things  that  he  does 
for  himself.  Is  it  "noble"  that  a  man  should  serve  his  own 
interests  ?  It  is  necessary,  it  is  desirable,  it  is  in  many  forms 
praiseworthy ;  but  do  we  describe  it  as  noble  that  a  man  should 
serve  himself  ?  How  does  he  differ  from  other  men,  and  where 
is  one  man  to  be  preferred  to  another  in  nobility,  if  it  consists  in 
serving  one's  self,  for  does  not  every  man  within  the  limits  of  his 
intelligence  serve  himself?  No,  when  we  say  that  a  man  is 
noble  we  mean  that  he  serves  something  besides  himself ;  that 
he  has,  if  I  may  express  it,  a  margin,  a  surplus,  a  free  capital  of 
character,  which  he  can  expend  in  undertakings  which  are  for 
the  general  welfare  as  well  as  in  undertakings  for  himself.  He 
is  not  consumed  and  used  up  in  serving  himself ;  there  is  a  gener- 
ous remainder  which  he  is  ready  to  share  with  his  neighbors 
and  with  his  fellow-citizens  and  with  his  friends.  And  so 
nobility  is  this  fine  exercise  of  one's  quality  outside  of  the  nar- 
row circle  of  self-interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  but  an  extension  of  these  terms 
when  we  speak  of  patriotism.  Patriotism  is  this  fine,  unselfish 
exercise  of  energy,  and  it  is  not,  as  I  began  by  saying,  a  mere 
expression  of  sentiment.  You  know  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  in 
speaking  about  patriotism  is  that  a  man  has  a  certain  self- 
consciousness  of  what  he  himself  does  and  does  not  do,  and  he 
feels  that  the  expression  of  noble  purpose  is  in  itself  a  cheap  thing. 
How  shall  a  man  consent  to  have  his  own  patriotism  examined  ? 
He  shrinks  from  that.  He  fears  to  be  suspected  of  cheap  sen- 
timent, and  to  be  challenged  to  show  where  he  has  realized  it  in 
action.  His  fear  is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  I  am 
insisting  upon,  namely,  that  character  does  not  show  itself  in  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  lip.  I  have  heard  some 
excellent  sentiments  of  patriotism  associated  with  very  base 
conduct.  I  have  heard  some  very  selfish  purposes  served  by 
the  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  We  know  that 
the  sentiment  itself  is  cheap,  but  that  the  duty  is  dear,  and  that 
when  men  express  themselves  in  action  we  then  for  the  first  time 
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uncover  ourselves  and  know  that  we  stand  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  serve  their  country  as  well  as  themselves.  I  take  that 
to  be  one  of  the  things  which  makes  us  stand  with  no  word  of 
criticism  in  the  presence  of  the  great  admiral  whom  we  have  so 
recently  been  honoring,  because  we  know  that  he  did  not 
undertake  what  he  undertook  for  glory,  but  in  the  way  of 
service. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  one  of  our  naval  officers 
said  to  me  the  other  day.  He  was  expressing,  I  think  with  a 
little  pique,  his  surprise  at  the  astonishment  of  the  country  at  the 
readiness  of  the  navy  for  the  war.  '*Why,"  he  said,  **I  have 
been  in  the  navy  sixteen  years,  and  all  those  sixteen  years  we 
have  been  ready  to  give  a  ball  or  go  into  battle  in  fifteen 
minutes."  These  men,  therefore,  have  lived  not  to  glorify 
themselves  in  this  service,  but  as  always  ready  for  service, 
and  when  they  have  contained  themselves  after  winning  victories 
we  have  known  in  how  deep  a  sense  they  were  serviceable 
men. 

The  moral  obviously  is,  that  we  cannot  serve  our  country, 
and  no  man  can  serve  his  country,  unless  we  know  what  the 
country  is  and  what  it  stands  for.  How  shall  I  be  patriotic,  how 
shall  any  man  be  patriotic,  who  does  not  understand  the  object 
of  his  devotion  ?  It  is  a  more  serious  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
be  a  citizen  of  this  country  than  to  be  a  citizen  of  any  other 
country,  unless  it  be  the  country  to  which  we  are  nearest  akin ; 
because  I  always  remember  when  I  think  of  this  government  of 
ours  that  interesting  sentence  in  DeTocqueville  in  which  he  says : 
"  One  is  startled  to  perceive  the  variety  of  information  and  the 
excellence  of  discretion  which  its  Constitution  presupposes  in 
the  people  whom  it  is  meant  to  govern."  The  variety  of  infor- 
mation ;  the  excellence  of  discretion.  You  are  trusting  a  great 
body  of  men  to  govern  themselves,  and  you  are  thereby  trusting 
them  to  understand  their  polity  and  to  adopt  a  policy  which  is 
suitable  to  that  polity.  This  excellence  of  discretion  will  not  come 
without  knowledge,  without  that  variety  of  information  which 
DeTocqueville  associates  with  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  and  most  noble  characteristic  of  our  polity   is  that   it  is  a 
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debating  and  an  intellectual  polity.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
polity  that  depends  upon  nicer  questions  of  law,  upon  nicer 
balances  of  arrangement,  and  therefore  it  is  an  intellectual 
polity,  because  it  requires  nicety  of  discrimination  to  be  under- 
stood, and  it  also  requires  that  a  man  should  know  the  objects 
for  which  all  this  nice  machinery  is  adjusted  in  order  that  he 
may  not  put  it  to  the  wrong  uses  and  damage  it  in  the  using.  It 
is  a  debating  polity.  Why  ?  If  you  would  know  why  it  is  a 
debating  polity,  you  must  remember  how  it  originated. 

We  have  seen  a  good  many  singular  things  happen  recently. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  criticise  public  action. 
Well,  if  it  is,  then  there  is  a  deep  disgrace  resting  upon  the  ori- 
gins of  this  nation.  This  nation  originated  in  the  sharpest  sort 
of  criticism  of  public  policy.  We  originated,  to  put  it  in  the 
vernacular,  in  a  kick,  and  if  it  be  unpatriotic  to  kick,  why,  then, 
the  grown  man  is  unlike  the  child.  We  have  forgotten  the  very 
principle  of  our  origin  if  we  have  forgotten  how  to  object,  how  to 
resist,  how  to  agitate,  how  to  pull  down  and  build  up,  even  to  the 
extent  of  revolutionary  practices  if  it  be  necessary,  to  readjust 
matters.  I  have  forgotten  my  history  if  that  be  not  true  history. 
When  I  see  schoolrooms  full  of  children,  going  through  genu- 
flections to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  I  am  willing  to  bend 
the  knee  if  I  be  permitted  to  understand  what  history  has  writ- 
ten upon  the  folds  of  that  flag.  If  you  will  teach  the  children 
what  the  flag  stands  for,  I  am  willing  that  they  should  go  on 
both  knees  to  it.  But  they  will  get  up  with  opinions  of  their 
own ;  they  will  not  get  up  with  the  opinions  which  happen  to  be 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  instructing  them.  They  will  get 
up  critical.  They  will  get  up  determined  to  have  opinions  of 
their  own.  They  will  know  that  this  is  a  flag  of  liberty  of  opin- 
ion, as  well  as  of  political  liberty  in  questions  of  organization. 

I  am  not  saying  this  because  I  am  as  much  disposed  as  some 
are  to  criticise  recent  events,  but  because  I  love,  more  deeply 
than  I  love  anything  else,  the  right  of  other  men  to  hold  opin- 
ions different  from  my  own.  If  I  had  to  live  among  men  who 
always  agreed  with  me  I  know  what  the  consequences  would  be 
on  my  character  and  development,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  live  in 
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any  so  placid  and  complaisant  a  community.  I  wish  the  rigor- 
ous airs  of  differences  of  opinion,  and,  if  I  am  not  able  to  fight 
it  out  for  myself,  I  want  some  better  champion  on  my  side.  A 
man's  muscles  are  made*,  as  I  understand  it,  for  use,  for  conten- 
tion, for  triumph,  and  I  take  it  that  his  opinions  are  made  for  the 
same  thing.  We  belong,  therefore,  to  a  contesting,  a  debating, 
an  intellectual  polity,  where  difference  of  opinion  is,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  mandate  of  conscience,  and  where  things  prosper  and 
are  purified,  because  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  and  not 
because  there  is  unity  in  opinion.  That  is  the  rigorous  condition 
upon  which  we  live.  I  believe  that  the  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can character  is  that  there  are  so  few  growlers  and  kickers 
amongst  us.  We  would  be  better  served,  from  the  street  cars 
up,  if  we  were  all  of  us  accustomed  to  make  things  very  dis- 
agreeable (laughter).  You  know  that  Mr.  Bagehot  very  wittily 
said,  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  Constitution  consisted  in 
this,  that  all  sorts  of  conveniences  were  afforded  for  making  it 
disagreeable  for  the  men  who  were  governing  the  country ;  and 
it  is  because  of  the  instinctive  desire  of  persons  to  get  agreeable 
conditions  to  live  under  that  governors  are  conformable  to  the 
general  opinion  of  those  whom  they  are  governing.  We  have 
heard  that  the  government  of  France,  under  the  old  regime,  was 
limited  by  epigram,  because  a  laugh  at  its  expense  made  the 
court  feel  uneasy,  and  so  the  court  was  guided  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  a  too  disagreeable  laugh.  Such  are  the  conditions  of 
conformity  to  the  opinions  of  a  people,  and  this  is  the  sort  of 
polity  that  we  live  under,  and  I  rejoice  in  that  fact. 

But  it  lays  a  burden  upon  the  teacher,  such  as  can  be  laid 
under  no  other  polity  in  respect  to  the  matter  that  we  have  to 
discuss,  namely,  education  in  patriotism.  I  suppose  that  on  the 
face  of  it  it  sounds  absurd  to  say  that  you  are  educating  people 
in  patriotism,  but  it  sounds  absurd  only  if  you  regard  patriotism 
merely  as  a  sentiment.  I  do  not  know  how  to  educate  persons  in 
generous  sentiment ;  I  know  how  to  educate  people  in  fear. 
You  can  make  people  afraid  of  you,  if  you  have  power  enough 
and  are  disagreeable  enough,  but  I  do  not  know  any  means  of 
making  people  love  you  —  I  mean  deliberately;  for  every  man 
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remembers  the  days  of  his  youth  when  he  tried  the  experiment 
(^laughter).  There  is  no  known  prescription  by  which  you  can 
compel  anybody  to  love  you.  The  generous,  sympathetic  senti- 
ments are  not  subject  to  compulsion.  The  fearful  sentiments, 
the  timorous  sentiments,  and  the  base  sentiments  are  subject  to 
compulsion,  but  you  would  not  class  patriotism  with  them. 
Patriotism  is  a  bold  and  aggressive  and  initiative  sentiment,  and 
it  is  a  sentiment  of  sympathy,  above  all  things,  and  you  cannot 
compel  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  unless  you  display  the  lovable 
qualities  which  inhere  in  the  object  which  you  would  have  loved  ; 
and  then  you  know  that,  if  they  be  properly  displayed,  it  shall 
be  a  poor  spirit  that  does  not  feel  its  love  called  forth,  and  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  despair  to  lead  a  nation  which  will  not  love 
lovely  things.  So  that  the  object  of  the  teacher,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  matters  of  patriotism,  should  be  to  show  what  is  inherent  and 
essential  in  the  character  of  American  institutions,  and  so  call 
out  those  generous  sentiments  which  must  rise  at  the  sight  of 
lovely  objects. 

And  yet  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  essential  objects,  the 
essential  characteristics  of  our  government,  are  very  abstract 
things.  They  are  things  which  are  not  only  abstract,  but,  which 
is  worse,  are  abstract  and  familiar.  After  you  have  rubbed  an 
abstraction  over  by  constant  handling  it  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible to  retain  it  in  your  hand.  It  has  become  so  slippery,  so 
worn  with  use,  so  handled  by  the  inexpert  fingers  of  men,  that 
it  is  covered  over  with  all  sorts  of  accretions  and  mistakes 
and  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  recognize  because  it  has  been  so 
much  dealt  with.  I  conceive  the  three  central  abstractions  which 
lie  in  the  character  of  our  government  to  be  these  :  Self-govern- 
ment, liberty,  and  equality.  What  man,  what  child,  does  not 
have  to  be  dispossessed  of  prepossessions  with  regard  to  these 
three  things  ?  How  much  mistaken  talk  there  has  been  about 
all  of  them.  Most  of  the  mistakes  have  been  committed  in  this 
country,  because  we  have  supposed  that  self-government  —  we 
have  not  supposed  it  really,  because  we,  after  all,  are  not  insane, 
but  we  have  talked  as  if  we  supposed  —  that  self-government 
and  liberty  and  equality  originated,  were  born  and  nursed  in  this 
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country.  No  man  who  knows  any  history,  or,  rather,  who 
chooses  to  recollect  his  history  when  he  is  talking  about  these 
things,  can  imagine  that  that  is  true.  We  did  not  originate  these 
desirable  things.  We  did  not  originate  liberty  or  self-govern- 
ment. Some  people  think  we  never  have  invented  equality  yet. 
And  we  talk  about  these  things  as  if,  should  they  not  be  found  here, 
it  were  impossible  to  find  them  anywhere.  That  is  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  dispossess  our  thought  of.  Any  teacher  who  teaches 
a  child  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  flag  that 
stands  for  self-government  and  liberty  and  equality  is  teaching 
a  radical  error.  We  believe,  I  certainly  believe,  that  the  most 
serviceable  forms  of  self-government  and  liberty  and  equality 
have  been  found  under  the  institutions  of  this  country  ;  but  that 
is  all  that  I  can  say.  It  is  a  matter  of  comparative  excellence  ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  originality  or  of  absolute  excellence.  And 
so  you  have  to  teach  your  children  where  self-government  came 
from  and  what  it  is,  where  liberty  came  from  and  what  it  is, 
where  equality  came  from  and  what  it  is,  and  I  take  it  that  that 
is  a  very  difficult  matter. 

I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  in  preparing  to  make  this  address 
to  you.  I  have  never  realized  before  so  clearly  as  I  think  I 
realize  now  what  the  task  involves ;  and  I  was  naturally  led  to 
think,  therefore,  upon  the  possibility  of  this  sort  of  instruction. 
Shall  you  teach  young  children  these  abstract  matters  of  self- 
government  and  liberty  and  equality  ?  And  it  came  into  my 
mind  as  I  thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  write  a  book.  I 
am  not  going  to  write  it ;  I  should  have  to  start  over  again  and 
be  a  bigger  man  ;  but  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  of  the  right 
caliber  to  write  a  book  which  would  be  an  incomparable  sug- 
gestor  of  patriotism.  If  he  were  to  write  it  so  that  self-govern- 
ment would  shine  in  attractive  instances,  as  concrete  as  the  life 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  ;  if  he  would  embody  liberty  in 
the  story  of  great  passages  of  liberty ;  if  he  would  embody 
equality  in  the  fortunes  of  men  who  had  lived  and  whose  biogra- 
phies we  familiarly  knew,  he  would  bring  these  things  into  very 
life  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked,  because  the  advantage 
that  we  have  in  teaching  these  things  is  that  we  have  instances 
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at  hand.  I  take  it  that  French  teachers  could  have  no  instances 
at  hand  of  these  things.  I  am  not  willing  to  disparage  the 
French  character,  for  it  has  many  traits  which  we  may  envy, 
but  I  have  noticed,  in  the  books  which  I  am  condemned  because 
of  my  profession  to  read,  that  those  writers  who  live  in  countries 
that  have  not  had  real  self-government  find  the  questions  of 
self-government  very  easy  to  treat.  I  find  that  politics  is  sim- 
plicity itself  with  the  men  who  have  never  lived  any  part  of 
politics,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  speak  of  these  things 
because  we  are  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 
We  remember  a  few  things,  we  have  tried  a  few  things,  we  know 
a  few  men,  and  we  know  how  unlovely  the  mass  of  men  are  who 
profess  these  splendid  principles.  We  have  attended  mass  meet- 
ings of  our  fellow-citizens  and  we  know  of  what  stuff  they  are 
made  and  by  what  passions  they  are  moved  ;  and  we  know  that, 
although  you  may  know  every  man  in  your  neighborhood,  if  you 
gather  all  those  men  in  a  mass  meeting  they  will  do  something 
to  surprise  you.  You  know  that  the  orbits  of  political  bodies 
are  absolutely  incalculable,  that  the  only  thing  you  can  be  sure 
of  is  some  sort  of  an  eclipse  (laughter),  some  sort  of  an  obscura- 
tion, particularly  of  heavenly  bodies  (laughter).  And,  there- 
fore, we  have  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage.  We  can  express 
these  things  in  terms  of  life,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  express  them 
in  simple  terms  of  life,  such  as  we  could  imagine  them  expressi- 
ble in  if  we  did  not  know  life  as  well  as  we  know  it.  We  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  workmen  in  the  stuff  and  knowing 
how  unmalleable  it  really  is,  and  yet  the  advantage  of  having 
all  handled  the  stuff  and  knowing  in  the  main  what  it  is  like. 
We  are,  therefore,  safer  when  we  think  in  individual  instances 
than  when  we  think  in  the  abstract. 

Now  I  think  there  are  a  few  points  which  we  can  illustrate  to 
children  or  to  anybody  else.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
self-government,  for  I  want  to  be  very  practical  indeed.  In 
regard  to  self-government  we  can  illustrate  the  point  that  it  is 
not  in  its  essence  democratic.  If  it  were,  when  did  it  begin  ? 
You  know  that  self-government  runs  back,  at  any  rate,  as  far 
as  Magna  Charta.     Did    England  have  democratic  institutions 
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immediately  after  Magna  Charta,and  has  she  had  democratic  insti- 
tutions during  most  of  the  period  from  Magna  Charta  down  to 
the  present  time  ?  Certainly  not.  And  yet  the  history  of  self- 
government  is  the  history  of  England  in  mediaeval  and  modern 
times,  until  this  government  was  established ;  and  ours  is  a  very 
recent  and  modern  growth.  It  is  very  easy  to  show  children 
self-government,  if  England  had  it,  is  not  necessarily  demo- 
cratic. You  can  show  them  if  you  will  tell  them  stories  about 
English  justices  of  the  peace  —  and  you  can  get  plenty  of  them  — 
that  English  self-government  in  local  matters  consisted  in  the 
administration  of  those  matters  by  appointed  justices  of  the 
peace  down  to  the  year  1888 ;  that  so  far  as  national  affairs  were 
concerned,  it  consisted  in  an  imperfect  system  of  representa- 
tion down  to  1832,  and  a  not  very  much  more  perfect  system 
since  1832;  and  that  down  to  1888  it  consisted  in  government, 
administrative  government  all  along  the  line,  by  men  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  the  principal  country  gentlemen  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. That  certainly  is  not  democratic.  Why  do  you  call 
it  5^^-government,  then  ?  You  call  it  self-government  because 
it  is  a  participation  by  non-official  persons  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs ;  by  persons  who,  in  the  case  of  justices  of  the  peace,  got 
no  pay  for  it,  made  no  profession  of  it,  were  appointed  because 
of  their  importance  in  the  locality,  and  not  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  national  government ;  who  were  not  officers 
of  the  central  government  in  the  sense  that  modern  administra- 
tive officers  are.  And  you  can  show  that  during  much  of  the 
period  of  representation  in  Parliament  it  was  merely  a  talking 
body  and  not  a  legislative  body,  and  that  its  advantage  was  that 
it  made  the  rulers  feel  uncomfortable  rather  than  that  they  told 
them  what  they  had  to  do.  You  can  illustrate  these  things  by 
concrete  instances  taken  out  of  Parliament.  Can  you  not  describe 
situations  in  the  history  of  England,  and  can  you  not  describe 
how  certain  fearless  men  stood  up  in  Parliament,  under  dramatic 
circumstances  which  any  child's  imagination  will  take  fire  at,  and 
told  the  situation  and  made  the  government  intolerably  uncom- 
fortable ?  Can  you  not  describe  that  struggle,  that  critical  strug- 
gle, between  self-government  and  autocratic  government,  which 
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came  when  Cromwell  turned  out  the  Parliament  ?  Can  you  not 
find  instances  dramatic  enough  for  any  use  all  up  and  down 
English  history  to  show  how  the  English  layman,  as  contrasted 
with  the  official,  pressed  himself  into  affairs  and  spoke  his  mind, 
and  can  you  not  make  even  children  understand  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laymen  to  speak  their  mind  about  affairs  and  get  heard 
upon  a  public  forum  is  self-government  ?  That  is  the  chief  and 
essential  feature  of  it.  Just  so  long  as  European  governments 
choke  off  discussion  and  put  men  in  prison  because  of  their 
opinions  about  personages  in  high  places,  they  may  have  never 
so  perfect  a  system  of  representation,  and  never  so  modern  a 
constitution,  and  be  without  self-government.  Self-goverment 
is  the  free  expression  of  lay,  non-official  opinion,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  essential  characteristic  about  it ;  and  that  is  the  dra- 
matic characteristic,  that  is  the  characteristic  which  is  concrete 
and  illustrative. 

Now,  you  will  say,  if  this  is  true  of  self-government  —  and  I 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  a  further  examination  of  that  point 
and  simply  leave  it  with  you  in  order  to  show  you  what  grows 
out  of  that,  which  you  can  also  illustrate — if  this  is  the  essence 
of  self-government,  this  non-official  participation  in  saying  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  saying  it  in  a  voice  and  from  a  place  where 
men  are  sure  of  a  hearing,  why,  then,  it  presupposes,  and  has 
back  of  it  individual  capacity,  has  it  not  ?  It  has  back  of  it 
some  leisure  for  affairs,  has  it  not  ?  It  has  back  of  it  a  spirit  of 
honor  and  of  devotion.  These  are  qualities  which  can  be  illus- 
trated out  of  biography  in  a  way  which  will  quicken  any  pulse  — 
devotion  to  affairs,  the  devoting  of  high  capacity  to  affairs,  the 
pledging  of  unimpeachable  honor  in  affairs,  the  devotion  of 
leisure  to  affairs ;  and  I  believe  that  one  reason  that  self-govern- 
ment has  gone  some  crooked  courses  in  this  country  is  because 
we  have  had  so  few  men  of  leisure,  and  so  few  men  of  leisure  that 
we  did  have  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  free  expression  o 
opinion  in  public  affairs.  Who  is  the  man  whom  the  politician 
fears?  The  man  whom  it  is  no  use  to  turn  out  of  office.  If  in 
order  to  have  a  voice  in  affairs  you  must  occupy  office,  the  poli- 
tician can  silence  you,  because  he  can  intrigue  you  out  of  office  ; 
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but  if  you  are  going  to  have  leisure  and  determination  enough  to 
keep  on  talking,  and  are  going  to  have  invitations  to  talk  in  public 
places,  whether  you  are  in  office  or  out  of  office,  what  good  does 
it  do  to  turn  you  out  of  office  ?  These  are  the  men  who  make  the 
scheming  politician  infinitely  uncomfortable.  If  you  can  snap 
your  finger  in  his  face  and  say,  **  Give  me  the  office,  or  give  it  to 
some  one  else  and  I  will  be  a  thorn  in  your  side  nevertheless," 
why,  he  will  give  you  a  berth,  and  if  you  will  not  prick  too 
much  he  will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  your  way  in  affairs.  We 
all  know  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  —  for  concrete  instances  are 
the  most  interesting  —  consorted  with  Mr.  Piatt,  we  grew  uncom- 
fortable ;  but  Mr.  Piatt  was  a  great  deal  more  uncomfortable  than 
we  were  (laughter  and  applause).  They  were  bedfellows,  but  a 
thorn  is  an  uncomfortable  bedfellow.  Altfiough  they  were  going 
the  same  course  together,  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Piatt  should 
give  himself  less  latitude  of  movement  than  he  had  given  himself 
before.  Why  ?  Because  this  popular,  this  gifted  man,  this  man 
whom  all  the  nation  was  willing  to  hear  speak,  whether  they 
agreed  with  him  or  not,  was  too  big  a  man  to  have  it  make  any 
difference  to  him  whether  he  was  in  office  or  out  of  office.  If  he 
had  not  been  governor  of  New  York,  the  governor  of  New  York 
would  have  been  eminently  uncomfortable  because  he  was  not, 
and  so  he  would  have  had  an  important  part  in  that  governorship 
whether  he  possessed  the  office  or  did  not  possess  the  office. 
We  may  agree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  admire  him,  or  not  agree 
with  him  and  not  admire  him  ;  that  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
my  argument.  My  argument  is  that,  being  a  man  of  leisure,  who 
can  find  leisure  enough  and  energy  enough  to  talk  about  affairs 
whether  he  has  office  or  not,  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  can 
carry  the  burdens  of  self-government  without  the  assistance  of 
machinery  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  such  men  are  multiplied,  will 
pure  self-government,  thoroughly  discussed  and  honestly  con- 
ducted, be  assured  us. 

Which  leads  to  another  useful  observation.  Not  only  is 
self-government  not  necessarily  democratic,  though  I  believe 
that  democracy  is  the  soundest  basis  for  it,  but  self-government, 
and  democratic  self-government,  is  like  every  other  polity  in  the 
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world,  though  it  be  monarchical  and  despotic,  in  this,  that  the 
burdens  of  it  rest  upon  a  minority.  There  never  has  been  and 
there  never  will  be  a  government  that  is  conducted  by  the 
majority.  The  majority  may  make  all  the  noise  they  please, 
and  a  very  small  number  of  persons  govern  in  affairs.  That 
must  always  be  the  case.  And  no  man,  no  minority,  can  be 
successful  in  affairs — I  do  not  mean  a  minority  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  the  minority  who  cannot  get  the  rest  of  a  community  to 
vote  with  them,  but  the  minority  who  are  actually  active  in 
affairs  and  influential  in  affairs  —  no  minority  that  carries  the 
burden  of  government  under  any  polity  can  afford  to  give  over 
attention  to  affairs  and  attend  to  them  only  at  intervals.  We  are 
too  much  inclined  to  govern  by  committees  of  lOO,  who  gener- 
ally are  doing  nothing.  If  you  go  into  the  game  of  politics, 
you  must  go  in  to  be  there  year  in  and  year  out,  campaign  or  no 
campaign,  having  a  passion  for  attending  to  the  details  as  well 
as  to  the  greater  issues,  and  it  is  only  upon  this  condition  that 
you  shall  have  a  sound  and  working  polity.  This  means  that 
men  of  leisure  must  devote  themselves  to  affairs.  You  have, 
therefore,  personal  capacity,  personal  honor,  leisure,  and  these 
things  are  susceptible  of  illustration  in  concrete  instances. 
There  is  no  child  that  cannot  understand  those  things.  When 
expressed  in  terms  of  conduct,  of  individual  conduct,  self-govern- 
ment is  no  longer  an  abstraction,  it  is  a  personal  duty,  and  the 
man  ought  to  stay  awake  at  nights  who  does  not  realize  it  as  a 
personal  duty.  I  maintain  that  the  man  who  does  not  exercise 
his  notion  of  self-government  as  a  personal  duty  ought  to  shut 
his  mouth  as  a  critic.  Who  is  he?  What  has  he  done  ?  Where 
has  he  spoken?  A  man  may  have  the  most  unimpeachable 
sentiments  in  the  world  and  he  is  not  a  good  citizen  unless  he 
tries  to  get  those  sentiments  adopted. 

That  is  the  rigorous  condition  of  self-government.  You  shall 
not  have  exercised  your  duty  until  you  have  tried  to  make  your 
opinions  prevalent.  It  is  a  matter  of  agitation,  and  agitation  is 
disagreeable.  It  is  not  everybody  that  likes  to  speak  to  a  hos- 
tile audience.  I  think  the  best  spirits  sometimes  like  hostility  a 
little  better  than  sympathy,  because  it  gets  the  fighting  blood 
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up  in  them  and  they  do  their  thinking  as  if  for  life  or  for  death. 
But  that  is  insisting  upon  the  impact  of  your  thought  upon  other 
minds  that  do  not  like  that  impact ;  it  is  making  yourself  dis- 
agreeable in  the  long  run  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  with 
whom  you  associate. 

Now  as  to  liberty.  Liberty  does  not  seem  to  me  an  abstrac- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying — it  is  a  commonplace  to  say  — 
that  liberty  is  not  the  withdrawing  of  all  restraints.  Liberty  is 
having  just  restraint  enough.  Do  we  say  that  a  boat  sails  free 
when  she  is  not  restrained  by  the  wind  ?  Is  it  not  her  obedience 
to  the  wind  that  makes  her  free  ?  Is  it  not  her  obedience  to  the 
great  forces  moving  about  her  that  puts  her  own  faculties,  for 
she  seems  fairly  to  possess  faculties,  at  her  disposal  ?  When 
Emerson  poetically  bids  us  hitch  our  wagons  to  a  star,  he  means 
that  we  must  go  in  the  direction  in  which  the  solar  system  is 
going  or  else  we  will  get  run  over.  My  physical  freedom 
depends  upon  my  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Am  I  free 
to  move?  It  is  because  I  have  been  trained  since  a  toddling 
child  to  ooey  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  the  laws  of  attraction,  the 
laws  of  gravitation.  I  am  a  living  embodiment  and  illustration 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  that  makes  me  free.  If  I  dis- 
obeyed the  laws  of  nature,  ate  what  I  ought  not  to  eat,  how 
immediate  my  slavery  would  be.  If  you  want  to  know  when 
you  are  a  slave,  count  the  number  of  times  the  doctor  visits  you. 
You  have  committed  an  indiscretion  by  not  being  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  you  have  forfeited  your  liberty  in 
respect  of  that,  and  nature  says  to  you,  **Thou  fool." 

It  seems  to  me  that  liberty  is  illustrated  more  nearly  than  we 
at  first  think  by  such  illustrations  as  this.  Liberty  is  the  best 
adjustment  between  governmental  power  and  individual  initia- 
tive. It  does  not  consist  in  individual  initiative,  look  you ;  it 
consists  in  not  letting  individual  initiative  go  too  far  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  not  letting  governmental  power  act  with  too  arbi- 
trary a  choice  of  means.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  despotism 
of  the  despot  consists  in  the  last  analysis  of  this,  that  you  cannot 
calculate  today  what  he  is  going  to  do  tomorrow,  because  he 
will  do  tomorrow  what  he  pleases  without  consulting  you.      He 
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may  be  gracious  to  you  today  and  send  you  to  the  block  tomor- 
row, and  you  want  to  know  how  to  calculate  your  orbit  so  as 
not  to  run  athwart  the  block.  You  know  what  lawyers  say. 
Lawyers  say  that  swift  and  consistent  injustice  is  better  than 
slow  and  inconsistent  justice.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  that  you 
should  be  able  to  know  and  make  your  calculations  beforehand^ 
know  where  the  government  is  coming  and  where  you  can  come, 
know  which  is  your  field  and  which  is  the  field  of  government, 
so  that  there  shall  not  be  collision ;  and  this  adjustment  consti- 
tutes your  liberty.  In  proportion  as  the  adjustment  is  the  best 
adjustment  (and  we  have  never  found  what  the  best  adjustment 
is),  you  have  the  best  and  completest  liberty;  because  it  is  a 
social  question  and  not  an  individual  question.  Do  you  think 
that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  particularly  free  man  ?  Would  you 
be  as  free  as  you  are  now  if  you  had  to  get  and  cook  all  your 
own  food,  and  make  your  clothes  and  hats  and  shoes,  and  build 
your  own  house  ?  Do  you  think  you  would  be  as  free  a  man 
then  as  under  the  cooperative  system  under  which  you  live? 
Freedom  is  a  social  question  and  your  faculties  are  set  free  on 
the  condition  that  most  things  are  taken  care  of  by  somebody 
else.  You  do  not  run  the  greater  part  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
world,  and  you  thank  your  stars  that  you  do  not,  because  it 
leaves  you,  you  say,  free ;  it  leaves  you  free  to  occupy  your  own 
individual  little  corner  and  do  your  own  individual  little  tasks. 
That  is  your  freedom,  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  cooperative 
society  which  we  call  the  body  politic. 

There  is  a  passage  of  Burke's  that  is  pertinent  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  whenever  Burke  can  be  read  he  ought  to  be  read.  "  I 
should  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberty  of  France," 
he  says  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  (I  never  have 
been  able  to  understand  how  people  thought  that  that  was  a 
hysterical  production  ;  but  then  some  people  have  not  read  it), 
**  I  should  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberty  of 
France  until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been  combined  with 
government."  He  has  just  had  an  eloquent  passage  in  which  he 
admits,  more  eloquently  than  we  could  admit,  all  the  excellence 
of  liberty ;    but   he   could   not  congratulate    a   nation    upon   its 
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liberty  until  he  knew  how  it  was  combined  with  other  things  just 
as  excellent,  ** combined  with  government,  with  public  force; 
with  the  discipline  and  obedience  of  armies ;  with  the  collection 
of  an  effective  and  well-distributed  revenue ;  with  morality  and 
religion ;  with  the  solidity  of  property ;  with  peace  and  order ; 
with  civil  and  social  manners."  Liberty  is  like  the  ingredients 
in  our  food ;  it  is  excellent  in  mixture  and  not  by  itself,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  happily  compounded  you  shall  have  an 
excellent  thing. 

You  will  observe,  therefore,  in  looking  down  the  illustrative 
parts  of  history  in  this  connection,  this  circumstance.  Men  have 
seldom  been  unfree  taking  whole  societies  at  a  time.  There  is 
in  almost  every  society,  no  matter  how  undeveloped  the  idea  of 
liberty  may  be,  some  free  class.  And  liberty  has  had  a  history 
of  percolation  downwards ;  so  that  class  after  class  which  had 
formerly  been  depressed  and  subordinate  was  elevated  and  put 
upon  an  equality  with  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  bal- 
ance between  individual  privilege  and  public  power.  Most  of 
the  time  what  has  been  going  on  has  been  this  :  that  the  privileged 
class  which  was  free  did  not  sympathetically  understand  or  care 
for  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  liberty  of  the  classes  under- 
neath them.  There  have  been  periods  in  history  when  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  governing  class  wished  to  take  benefi- 
cent action  for  those  who  were  depressed  below  them,  but  wished 
it  in  ignorance  of  what  really  was  for  the  benefit  of  those 
depressed  below  them.  Liberty  has  consisted  in  the  widening 
of  the  idea,  not  that  some  men  should  have  their  privilege 
\  adjusted  to  the  public  power,  but  that  as  many  men  as  possible 
should  have  their  individual  privileges  rightly  adjusted  to  the 
public  power.  The  history  of  liberty  has  been  a  history  of  the 
spreading  of  an  idea  which  men,  some  men,  have  entertained 
from  the  first,  and  of  a  thing  which  some  classes  have  enjoyed 
from  the  first. 

So  that  liberty  depends  upon  what  we  have  hitherto  pretty 
nearly  had  in  this  country ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  has  been  the  home  of  liberty  more  distinctively,  I 
think  we  are  permitted  to  say,  than  other  countries.     You  are 
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pretty  sure  to  have  a  universal  acceptance  of  this  idea,  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  have  a  right  adjustment  between  his  privileges 
and  the  public  power,  in  a  country  where  the  conditions  of  life 
are  tolerably  uniform,  where  there  is  no  great  economic  or  social 
advantage  in  the  position  of  one  set  of  men  as  contrasted  with 
another,  where  the  conditions  are  uniform  enough  to  make  it 
easy  for  every  man  to  think  in  terms  suitable  to  the  whole  com- , 
munity  rather  than  in  terms  suitable  only  to  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs  in  the  community.  Where  you  have  equality  of  con- ' 
dition,  or  something  like  equality  of  condition,  you  have 
uniformity  of  thinking  with  respect  to  this  essential  matter.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  to  illustrate  to  the  youngest  mind,  it  seems 
to  me,  this  conception,  that  in  order  to  have  liberty  men  must  ' 
consent  to  think  of  other  men  as  they  think  of  themselves;  and 
that  it  may  be  shown  that,  although  the  Golden  Rule  is  imper- 
ative upon  all  men,  it  is  easiest  to  follow  in  a  society  of  tolerable 
uniform  economic  conditions.  How  can  I  wish  to  do  unto  others 
as  I  would  have  them  do  unto  me  unless  I  know  what  will  be 
beneficial  to  them  and  unless  they  know  what  will  be  beneficial 
to  me  ?  I  cannot  think  in  the  terms  of  their  experience  unless 
I  am  i\^ar  enough  to  their  experience  to  think  so  spontaneously 
and  without  too  great  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  because  the 
imagination  is  a  very  much  dwarfed  faculty  in  most  persons, 
particularly  the  social  imagination.  I  do  not  know  anything  that 
needs  a  nicer  schooling  than  the  ability  to  see  the  conditions 
under  which  other  men  live,  and  think  for  other  men  in  the  terms 
of  their  conditions.  That  is  the  reason  that  most  charity  mis- 
carries, because  we  cannot  think  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  would 
be  helpful  in  the  terms  of  their  lives  and  therefore  do  not  know 
how  to  help  them.  If  you  have  a  community  such  as  this  has 
for  the  most  part  of  its  history  been,  where  men  have  been  con- 
stantly moving  from  class  to  class  and  where  men  of  the  most 
eminent  position  have  been  at  some  time  in  a  very  humble 
position,  you  have  a  community  where  it  is  easy  for  men  to  think 
in  the  terms  of  each  other,  and  therefore  you  have  a  country  in 
which  liberty  is  most  likely  to  be  diffused.  And  you  have 
another    thing.     You    have    a    community    which    is    able    to 
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understand  the  general  welfare  as  contrasted  with  the  individual 
welfare.  If  you  have  movable  atoms  in  the  mass  and  they 
have  experienced  the  atmosphere  of  different  parts  of  the  mass, 
you  can  explain  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  mass  to  them  and 
they  will  understand,  because  they  have  been  there  themselves. 
It  is  just  exactly  like  traveling.  A  man  after  he  has  traveled 
over  this  country  and  seen  his  fellow-citizens  in  distant  parts  of 
the  continent  is  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  been  so  narrow 
a  creature  before  he  traveled,  for  having  thought  such  ignorant 
thoughts  and  such  superior  thoughts  about  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  best  dose  for  the  man  who  would  be  a  thinking  man  is  to 
see  the  people  he  is  thinking  about  and  see  the  parts  of  the 
country  he  is  thinking  about,  and  going  to  see  for  himself  what 
is  *'the  matter  with  Kansas,"  because  just  so  soon  as  he  does  he 
comes  back  pari  passu  a  Kansan  himself,  and  he  is  able  to  tell  you, 
if  he  has  had  eyes  and  is  an  honest  man,  he  is  almost  as  able  to 
tell  you  as  if  he  had  lived  in  Kansas,  what  is  *'the  matter  with 
Kansas."  It  is  just  so  in  moving  from  class  to  class  as  well  as 
from  •  place  to  place.  Men  who  have  experienced  the  various 
conditions  of  the  societies  in  which  they  live  are  men  who,  when 
they  are  constituent  parts  of  a  political  meeting,  can  understand 
the  general  welfare  when  it  is  explained  to  them,  because  they 
know  the  various  parts  and  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
general  welfare.  You  can  illustrate  this  sympathy,  you  can 
illustrate  this  interrelationship  of  class,  you  can  illustrate  this 
common  experience,  you  can  illustrate  all  the  terms  of  the  simple 
life  of  this  nation,  better  than  you  can  illustrate  the  variety  that 
is  in  the  life  of  other  nations ;  and  the  task  of  teaching  the  ideal 
liberty,  that  is  to  say,  an  equal  adjustment  of  private  privilege 
to  public  power,  is  easier  here  than  it  is  anywhere  else. 

And  then  what  about  equality  ?  What  is  equality  ?  We  no 
longer  entertain  the  opinions  that  we  used  to  entertain  about  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
we  took  the  Declaration  of  Independence  literally  ;  but  we  don't, 
we  take  it  now  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  At  any  rate,  if  we 
believe  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  we  know  that  the 
freedom  and  equality  stops  at  their  birth  (laughter),  because  we 
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see  what  men  would  be  blind  not  to  see,  and  what  of  course  Mr. 
Jefferson  saw  as  clearly  as  we  see,  that  after  you  have  once  put 
men  upon  this  starting  line  of  birth  and  set  them  on  their  course 
they  do  not  remain  equal,  the  one  outruns  the  other,  the  achieve- 
ment of  one  is  not  matchable  with  the  achievement  of  another, 
and  at  the  goal  there  is  disparity,  though  at  the  starting  line 
there  may  have  been  equality.  We  are  not  deceiving  ourselves 
any  longer  by  supposing  that  we  can  ever  invent  a  machinery  of 
government  which  will  keep  the  slow  runners  up  with  the  fast 
runners.  And,  moreover,  we  want  to  see  a  race  (great  laughter). 
We  believe  that  the  best  training  is  in  competition.  We  believe 
that  keen  competition  is  the  growth  of  the  individual,  and  we 
would  not  so  dwarf  ourselves  as  to  give  every  man  a  handicap 
that  would  make  him  equal  with  every  other  man.  And  so  we 
know,  when  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  equality,  that  we 
mean  exactly  what  the  sportsman  means  when  he  says  **A  fair 
field  and  no  favor."  That  is  all  that  we  mean  by  political  equal- 
ity, all  that  it  is  practicable  that  we  should  mean. 

What  we  object  to  in  government  is  that  it  should  show  favor 
to  some  contestants  for  the  prize,  that  it  should  put  some  men 
under  easier  conditions  for  competing  than  other  men  are  put 
under.  The 'reason  we  criticise  the  existing  economic  order  is 
not  because  it  does  not  give  every  man  the  same  benefit  of  labor, 
but  because  we  see  that  in  some  particulars  it  creates  artificial 
advantages  in  competition  for  some  men  from  which  other  men 
are  shut  out.  It  is  not  a  fair  field  and  there  ig  favor.  That  is 
the  reason  we  do  not  want  lobbyists  in  our  legislatures.  That  is 
the  reason  we  do  not  want  money  spent  in  elections.  That  is  the 
reason  we  do  not  want  the  men  who  already  have  money  to  have 
all  the  advantage  that  money  is  to  get.  It  is  because  there  is 
not  a  fair  field  and  there  is  favor  that  we  are  troubled  about 
affairs.  If  we  can  invent  means,  as  we  shall  invent  means,  I  feel 
confident  —  because  so  long  as  my  digestion  holds  I  am  an 
optimist  (laughter) — we  shall  find  means,  I  firmly  believe,  to 
equalize  the  field  at  the  start,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  fair  field, 
no  interference  even  by  the  spectators,  much  less  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  course,  and  no  favor  shown  to  any  contestant.     That 
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is  the  essence  of  equality.  It  is  the  equality  of  chance,  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  not  the  equality  of  results,  for  we  should  have  a  dead 
uniformity  and  the  absence  of  growth  if  there  were  equality  in 
result. 

1  have  detained  you  long  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
illustration  of  what  is,  after  all,  obvious  enough,  but  I  have  done 
so  because  I  wished  to  make  you  appreciate,  as  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  easy  to  appreciate,  how  concrete  all  of  these  things  are. 
What  characteristic  and  representative  American  biography  does 
not  illustrate  this  sort  of  equality  ?  You  can  take  the  biography 
that  most  of  all  represents  America,  the  biography  of  Lincoln, 
and  there  you  have  a  man  originating  in  a  class  from  which  we 
expected  to  find  initiative  stamped  out,  ambition  long  ago  dead, 
a  man  from  that  class  coming  to  be  a  prince  among  men  because 
there  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  and  blood  and  origin  did  not 
shut  a  man  out,  and  merit  and  endeavor  were  the  only  things 
that  told.  Is  not  that  an  example  of  equality  ?  The  adult,  and 
I  think  the  child  also,  will  rejoice  in  the  apparent  paradox :  the 
supremacy  of  Lincoln,  the  fact  that  he  stands  higher  than  the 
rest  of  us,  is  an  illustration  of  equality.  We  all  have  the 
chance,  if  we  have  but  fiber  for  it,  to  get  to  the  same  pedes- 
tal, and  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  fence  around  the  pedestal 
and  everybody  is  forbidden  to  compete  for  it  that  there  is  no 
equality. 

But  there  is  something  else  besides  the  understanding  of 
these  fundamentals  which  is  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  under- 
stand and  to  teach  patriotism,  and  that  is  the  right  critical 
temper.  And  let  me  say  it,  I  say  it  with  the  greater  freedom 
because  I  am  a  teacher  myself,  I  think  that  teachers  find  it  more 
difficult  than  others  to  preserve  a  right  critical  temper  about 
affairs,  because  they  do  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  they  read 
books.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  out  of  books,  but  it  is  infinitely 
difficult  to  be  wise  in  the  midst  of  affairs.  The  man  who  sits  in 
the  calmness  and  stillness  of  a  study  and  cavils  at  a  man  who 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  infinitely  various  and  difficult  affairs  of  the 
actual  arena  of  public  matters  should  be  very  careful  to  revise 
his  judgments  before  he  utters  them  and  to  realize  the  difficulties 
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before  he  condemns  the  man.  You  must  teach  people,  you 
must  teach  yourself,  every  man  must  teach  himself,  to  learn  from 
looking  upon  the  face  of  affairs  and  from  understanding  the 
characters  of  the  actors  upon  the  stage  upon  which  you  your- 
selves are  moving,  as  well  as  the  easy  task  of  reading  out  of 
biographies  and  recording  past  events.  How  often  have  we  seen 
in  the  biographies  of  fien  dead  and  gone,  the  sufficient  explana- 
tion, the  honorable  explanation,  for  things  which  we  condemned 
in  them  while  they  lived,  and  why  is  it  that  we,  if  we  stand  near 
to  some  men  in  the  midst  of  the  rush  of  public  affairs,  are  lenient 
critics  of  them,  and  those  who  did  not  see  them  in  their  private 
lives  are  harsh  critics  of  them  ?  Because  those  who  did  not 
know  them  do  not  know  their  tempers  and  do  not  understand 
their  motives.  We  should  all  of  us  try  by  imagination  to  be 
statesmen  ourselves,  not  with  regard  to  questions  which  are 
settled,  but  with  regard  to  questions  which  are  pendent,  and 
then  we  shall  know  what  is  the  hard  school  for  the  right  temper, 
the  right  critical  temper  in  affairs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  point,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this :  we 
are  constantly  dissatisfied  because,  when  we  criticise  affairs  peo- 
ple will  say  to  us,  *'Well,  what  would  you  do?  What  do  you 
suggest?"  and  we  say,  **We  have  nothing  to  suggest,  we  just 
do  not  like  what  is  being  done."  I  say  that  that  is  very  trying ; 
but  you  must  really  submit  to  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  any 
place  in  affairs.  If  you  have  nothing  to  propose  it  is  not 
instructive  that  you  should  say  that  you  do  not  like  what  is  being 
done.  When  teachers  stand  up  and  say  to  their  pupils,  **  These 
men  did  wrong,"  it  is  their  business  to  say  what  it  would  have 
been  right  for  these  men  to  do  *'What  would  you  have  done 
under  the  circumstances  ?"  That  is  the  hardest  question  in  the 
world,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  question  that  is  worth  answering  in 
affairs.  I  am  not  interested  in  your  opinion;  nobody  is  inter- 
ested in  your  negative  opinion.  If  you  have  something  to  sug- 
gest, suggest  it.  You  know  that  Mr.  Bagehot  wittily  said  that 
the  French,  with  their  excellent  gift  of  language,  could  say 
anything,  but  that  they  did  not  have  anything  to  say ;  and  it 
was  Mr.  Birrell  who  said :  "  If  you  would  have  me  believe  you  a 
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wit,  I  must  really  trouble  you  to  make  a  joke."  Now,  if  you 
would  really  have  me  believe  that  you  are  wise  in  affairs  I  must 
really  trouble  you  to  suggest  something,  because  it  is  only  by 
positive  action,  and  not  by  criticism  alone,  that  affairs  are  con- 
ducted. There  is  a  function  for  mere  negative  criticism,  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  function  for  more  destruction,  to  bring  men 
who  are  doing  foolish  things  to  a  consciousness  of  their  folly, 
but  do  not  propose  this  criticism  as  statesmanship  until  you  have 
something  better  to  suggest.  I  am  not  now  squinting  at  pending 
questions,  that  would  be  impertinent  under  these  circumstances  ; 
I  am  simply  stating  plainly  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper 
position  of  the  teacher.  You  have  no  business  teaching  patriot- 
ism or  touching  upon  affairs  unless  you  have  the  temper  and  the 
frame  of  mind  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  and  you  have 
no  place  in  the  midst  of  affairs  unless  you  have  these  practical 
standards  of  judgment.  Something  must  be  done,  and  you 
must  get  the  right  critical  attitude  toward  things  that  are  pro- 
posed. 

I  realize,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  simply  given 
you  a  very  rough  outline  of  matters  which  need  very  much  more 
careful  elaboration  and  statement  than  I  have  given  them,  but 
my  object  has  been  simply  to  assist,  if  I  may,  in  some  small 
degree,  your  thinking  in  this  matter,  and  not  to  furnish  a 
body  of  doctrine.  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  addressed 
this  audience,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  Professor  Wilson's  address  the  members  and 
their  guests  went  from  the  lecture  room  to  the  faculty  room  in 
University  Hall.  Here  they  spent  a  delightful  hour  in  social 
converse.  The  room,  one  of  unusual  interest  because  of  the 
presence  on  the  walls  of  many  portraits  of  personages  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  university,  was  rendered  even  more 
attractive  by  palms  and  ferns  from  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The 
gathering  was  a  fitting  ending  for  one  of  the  richest  days  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  this  occasion  were  Professor  Charles  H.  Grandgent,  Mrs. 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Browne. 
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MORNING  SESSION 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER    I 4,    I 899 

The  association  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9  A.  m., 
and  proceeded  with  its  business  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  nominating 
new  members,  and  the  following  were  elected  to  membership  : 

Frederick  C.  Adams,  Providence,  Teacher  in  Classical  High  School. 

J.  L.  Beers,  Providence,  Teacher  in  the  University  School. 

N.  Henry  Black,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Submaster  in  High  School. 

Ellor  C.  Carlisle,  Wellesley,  Assistant  Professor  in  Wellesley  College. 

Mary  Coes,  Cambridge,  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Ambrie  Field,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Principal  of  Seminary. 

William  H.  P.  Faunce,  Providence,  President  of  Brown  University. 

John  C.  Flood,  Southboro,  Teacher  in  St.  Mark's  School. 

Oscar  Charles  Gallagher,  South  Braintree,  Teacher  in  Thayer  Academy. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  New  Haven,  President  of  Yale  University. 

Walter  L.  Harrington,  Charlestown,  Principal  of  Carrollton  School. 

George  Harris,  Amherst,  President  of  Amherst  College. 

Caroline  Hazard,  Wellesley,  President  of  Wellesley  College. 

Agnes  Irwin,  Cambridge,  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Albert  B.  Kimball,  Worcester,  Teacher  in  English  High  School. 

Frank  A.  Leach,  Easthampton,  Teacher  in  Williston  Seminary. 

William  MacDonald,  Brunswick,  Me.,  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College. 

Genevieve  Marsh,  Saco,  Me.,  Teacher  in  Thornton  Academy. 

Georgianna  L.  Morrill,  Northampton,  Teacher  in  Smith  College. 

Sidney  N.  Morse,  Easthampton,  Teacher  in  Williston  Seminary. 

Jennette  Moulton,  Melrose,  Teacher  in  the  High  School. 

Charles  P.  Parker,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Endicott  Peabody,  Groton,  Headmaster  of  the  Groton  School. 

Helen  W.  Poor,  Wakefield,  Teacher  in  the  High  School. 

James  H.  Ropes,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Carrie  E.  Small,  Quincy,  Principal  of  Woodward  Institute. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Secretary  of  Yale  University. 

Emily  W.  Tapley,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  Teacher  in  Sanborn  Seminary. 

Crawford  H.  Toy,  Cambridge,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Clarence  H.  White,  Worcester,  Master  in  Worcester  Academy. 

John  C.  Worcester,  West  Springfield,  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  received  and 
placed  on  file.     They  were  as  follows : 
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secretary's  report 

The  number  of  members  of  the  association,  including  the  new  members 
elected  at  this  meeting,  is  360.  Of  these  134  represent  colleges,  103  private 
or  endowed  secondary  schools,  and  97  public  high  schools;  16  have  so 
changed  their  occupations  as  no  longer  to  represent  either  of  these  classes  of 
institutions.  Respectfully, 

Ray  Greene  Ruling,  Secretary. 


TREASURER  S    REPORT 
RECEIPTS 

Balance  October  15,  1898 $33-34 

Assessments  : 

1894-5,      I $i.So 

1895-6,      2 3.00 

1896-7,      3 -         -         4.50 

1897-8.    i'7 25.75 

1898-9,  301  -         -         -         -                  -         -         -  451.50     $486.25 

$519.59 

PAYMENTS 

Printing $170.31 

Postage,  expressage  and  stationery  -         -         -         -  116.72 

Caterer 75 -oo 

Expenses,  speakers  and  delegates    -         -         -         -  58.06 

Secretary  and  treasurer 50.00 

Stenographer 31.50      $501.59 

Balance  October  14,  1899 $18.00 

The  assessments  due  and  unpaid  are  in  number  55,  amounting  to  $82.50. 

The  committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  received  and  placed  on  file : 

Cambridge,  October  14,  1899 

To  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  no  action  was  taken  on  the  subject 
of  admission  examinations.  Therefore  the  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  admission  examinations  had 
nothing  to  bring  before  that  body,  and  has  no  further  report  to  offer. 

George  W.  Rollins, 

For  the  Committee 
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The  next  business  was  the  consideration  of  an  invitation 
from  the  Commission  to  cooperate  in  an  investigation  of  the 
question  of  admission  to  college  by  certificate. 

Dr.  Ruling:  Mr.  Chairman  —  I  received  in  August  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  ^^dmis- 
sion  Examinations,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  also 
a  letter  in  which  the  secretary  says  :  "You  will  see  that  the  Commission 
is  to  investigate  the  question  of  admission  to  college  by  certificate, 
and  that  the  executive  committee,  who  have  the  matter  in  hand,  have 
voted  to  invite  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  to  cooperate  in  the  investigation.  What  will  you  do  in 
response  to  our  invitation?"  It  would  seem  advisable  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Commission  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  Rector  of  the  Hopkins  Gramm'ar  School  :  I 
was  quite  surprised  when  I  saw  this  item  of  business  upon  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  came  over  especially  early  this  morning  that  I  might  take 
part  in  considering  the  matter.  I  would  not  in  any  way  put  myself 
on  record  as  opposing  any  movement  toward  cooperation  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  although  I  have  exceedingly  strong  and 
vigorous  and,  as  I  believe,  confirmed  opinions  upon  the  subject.  I 
thought  that  the  matter  had  been  settled  for  all  time,  so  far  as  the  two 
great  universities  of  Harvard  and  Yale  were  concerned,  and  I  thought 
that  the  action  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  three  years  ago  I 
think,  throwing  up  entirely  the  custom,  and  disclaiming  all  willingness 
to  continue  its  habit  of  admitting  on  certificate,  had  more  or  less 
thrown  the  balance  on  that  question  in  this  direction.  We  cannot 
discuss  the  matter  now,  and,  as  I  say,  I  would  not  seem  in  any  way 
ungracious  toward  such  an  invitation  as  this.  I  believe  all  subjects 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  discussed  ;  but  I  think  a  good  many 
people  in  this  association  have  discussed  this  matter  and  threshed  it 
out  in  their  own. minds,  as  I  have,  and  have  very  strong  and  definite 
convictions  upon  the  subject,  and  I  think  uniformity  upon  this  matter, 
as  attained  as  a  result  of  the  counting  of  a  majority  of  votes  in  this 
association,  or  anything  of  that  sort  might  be  unwise.  In  the  History 
of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States  the  statement  is  made,  an 
untrue  statement,  that  the  school  I  represent,  I  think  up  to  the  present 
time  has  the  right  of  admission  by  certificate  to  Yale  College,  or  did 
have  for  some  time.     It  did  have  but  one  year,  in  the  year  1878,  and 
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the  custom  never  will  be  tried  again,  in  my  opinion,  although  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  university  authori- 
ties. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  own  feeling  is  very  strong,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  secondary-school  man,  that  I  much  prefer  the  university 
to  test  my  boys  as  a  tonic  experience  upon  them  rather  than  that  they 
should  permit  me  to  give  them  a  clean  bill  of  health.  It  is  a  most  tonic 
and  inspiring  influence.  I  have  seen  it  work  side  by  side  with  the  other 
system  when  I  was  classical  teacher  in  a  high  school.  I  had  girls 
under  me  who  were  admitted  to  the  woman's  college  on  certificate, 
and  I  had  boys  who  knew  that  they  had  to  pass  the  test  examination. 
I  know  quite  well  it  is  possible,  as  I  have  said  every  year,  for  some  excel- 
lent boys  to  fail  in  the  examination,  and  some  poor  boys  to  do  excel- 
lently in  the  examination,  but  I  do  not  accept  that  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  certificates  at  all.  It  only  shows  that  those  boys  lack  in  one 
respect  where  they  ought  to  be  strong.  The  lawyer  or  doctor  is  under 
an  examination  all  the  time  on  his  preceding  knowledge,  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  put  under  a  new  test.  My  boys  get 
accustomed  to  my  list  of  questions,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be 
required  to  view  their  knowledge  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
However,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  opposing  in  any  way  a  motion 
to  cooperate  in  this  matter,  but  when  the  question  comes  up  I  want 
to  give  notice  that  I  am  ready  to  fight  against  certificates. 

Dean  Louis  F.  Snow,  of  the  Women's  College  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity :  Mr.  President  —  I  think  Mr.  Fox  perhaps  does  not  know  that  this 
invitation  to  consider  the  matter  came,  I  believe,  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Commission  —  did  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary  ?  and  as  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Brown  Faculty  it  may  be  a  sort  of  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  me  in  bringing  up  this  matter.  We  are  dif 
ferently  situated  from  what  Yale  and  Harvard  are,  and  have  the  certifi- 
cate system  in  good  working  order.  It  may  show  that  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  condition  of  things  that  a  member  of  our  faculty  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  address  this  body.  I  think  perhaps  the  smaller* 
colleges  would  welcome  such  an  investigation,  and  if  together  we  can 
cooperate  in  the  inauguration  of  something  better  than  the  present 
condition  of  things,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Fox  will  allow  us  the  privilege  of 
getting  a  consensus  of  opinion.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  so  strongly 
wedded  to  the  certificate  system  in  Brown  that  we  should  be  shocked  at 
any  modification  of  it  that  might  be  suggested,  and  I  think  that  it  was 
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not  to  enlarge  but  perhaps  to  restrict  the  present  system,  that  this 
question  was  proposed  to  this  association. 

The  President  :  The  subject  is  the  consideration  of  an 
invitation  from  the  Commission  to  cooperate  in  an  investigation 
of  the  system  of  admission  to  college  on  school  certificates. 
The  Commission,  as  members  undoubtedly  are  aware,  is  main- 
tained by  the  colleges  in  New  England,  and  a  large  majority 
of  these  colleges  do  admit  on  certificates  at  this  moment.  The 
Commission  is,  I  believe,  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  the 
subject,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  make  a  useful  study 
of  it.  The  question  is,  whether,  through  a  committee,  this  asso- 
ciation is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy  of  the  Hotchkiss  School  :  I  move  that  this 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  in 
order  that  they  may  be  our  representatives  in  the  investigation  of 
admission  by  certificate. 

Mr.  Fox  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  :  It  is  moved  that  this  subject  be  referred  to 
the  standing  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  admission  examinations,  it  being  understood  that 
that  committee  is  yet  to  be  selected  by  the  nominating  commit- 
tee, at  least  that  it  is  yet  to  be  reported  to  this  meeting. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  President  :  The  next  item  is  the  report  of  the 
delegates  to  the  English  conference. 

Dr.  Huling  :  Dr.  Hill,  the  chairman  of  the  delegation,  is  not  here. 
A  little  pamphlet  was  distributed  among  the  members  in  July  which 
came  from  that  conference,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  report.  I  sug- 
gest that  Miss  Jordan  be  asked  to  add  anything  by  way  of  report  that 
she  may  think  advisable. 

The  President  :  Will  Miss  Jordan  make  any  remarks  in 
continuation  of  the  printed  report,  or  in  explanation  thereof  ? 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  College :  The  meeting  took  place 
in  New  York  City,  and,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  formal  representa- 
tion from  the  body  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.    The  meeting 
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was  a  very  interesting  one.  Many  questions  were  reopened.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  Regents  of  New  York  seemed  to  be  essentially 
different,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  the  New  England  schools. 
The  English  professor,  under  the  Regents'  system,  emphasized  certain 
points  which  have  been  considered  almost  impracticable  by  New  Eng- 
land teachers.  One  was  the  emphasis  upon  grammar  and  rhetoric.  It 
was  also  asserted  that  many  young  teachers  failed  because  they  had  had 
no  specific  training  in  the  presentation  of  these  subjects  and  so  erred 
by  teaching  over  the  heads  of  their  students.  Emphasis  was  also  put 
on  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  study  of  Old  English  on  the  part 
of  all  persons  intending  to  teach  English  under  the  Regents.  The 
work  of  the  Regents  was  said  by  their  representative  to  be  misunder- 
stood in  New  England  and  by  the  examining  boards  of  colleges  and 
universities  ;  its  scheme  of  work  was  very  much  more  thorough,  very 
much  more  detailed,  and  although  not  following  in  all  respects  the 
topics  laid  down  by  the*  New  England  Commission  on  admission 
examinations,  was  in  every  respect  as  exacting. 

The  pamphlet  report  of  the  conference  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  committing  any  of  the  bodies  it  represents  to  its  opinions.  And  as 
the  report  stands  the  New  England  delegates  feel  that  one  or  two 
points  of  explanation,  and  almost  of  apology,  ought  to  be  offered. 
The  reference,  which  seems  incidental,  in  the  beginning,  to  the  work 
of  these  English  conferences  as  if  they  had  been  initiated  by  the  mid- 
dle states,  is  unfortunate,  because  incorrect.  The  report  was  written 
after  the  meeting  of  the  committee  and,  I  think,  without  any  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  criticise  its 
statements.  The  New  England  Commission  in  its  last  report  has  taken 
very  proper  ground  in  calling  attention  to  this  inaccurracy. 

The  President  :  The  statement  to  which  Miss  Jordan  has 
just  alluded  is  as  follows:  •*  The  first  steps  towards  the  unifica- 
tion of  college  entrance  requirements  in  English  were  taken  by 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland  at  its  first  annual  convention,  held  at 
Columbia  College  December  i  and  2,  1893."  That  is  a  mis- 
statement by  many  years,  the  New  England  Association  having 
long  preceded  the  Middle  States  Association  in  this  matter.  Is 
any  action  called  for  with  regard  to  the  report  of  the  delegates 
to  the  English  Conference  ?     I  will  venture  to  add  to  what  Miss 
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Jordan  has  said,  that  the  effect  of  this  conference  on  the  minds 
of  the  English  department  at  Harvard  was  distinctly  discourag- 
ing. I  believe  our  English  department  is  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  the  tendency  of  the  work  of  that  conference  is  not  a  for- 
tunate one,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  cannot  advise  Harvard 
University  to  take  action  in  harmony  with  the  recommendations 
of  that  conference.  I  dare  say  that  in  time  we  may  make  a  bet- 
ter approach  to  a  common  opinion  on  the  subject  of  English 
examinations ;  but  just  now  it  looks  as  if  the  New  England  col- 
leges were  not  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Middle  States  institu- 
tions in  regard  to  English  examinations. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  too 
much  time  this  morning  for  myself,  but  as  there  ,is  nobody  else  who 
seems  to  wish  to  take  the  matter  up  I  wish  to  consider  a  few  points.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  business  will  require  me  to  be  very  brief,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  be  so.  If  the  meeting  of  this  association  this  morning  is  to 
be  construed  in  any  way  like  approving  of  some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, or  is  to  be  used  for  getting  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  association,  especially  the  secondary-school 
teachers,  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not 
seen  the  report  before  this  morning,  or  I  should  have  prepared  myself 
more  carefully  to  speak  upon  it ;  but  in  looking  over  it  I  find  one  or  two 
points  about  which  I  have  already  spoken  at  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  these  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  again.  Possibly  I 
ought  to  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be  very  well 
versed  in  English  literature,  to  be  in  any  sense  a  special  student  of 
English  literature,  and  I  sit  at  the  feet  of  many  members  of  the  associ- 
ation who  do  teach  English  literature  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Yet 
I  think  my  opinion  may  not  be  of  less  value  because  I  judge  of  it  from 
the  position  of  the  head  master  of  a  school  who  has  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences in  the  time  allotment  with  other  studies.  I  find  in  No.  3,  on  the 
third  page,  a  statement  which  I  have  said  that,  if  it  appeared  before  the 
association,  I  would  fight  again,  namely,  that  the  prescribed  list  of  books 
should  be  constructed  on  a  theory  that  they  must  cover  the  range  of 
English  literature,  as  to  its  development.  I  have  taken  exception  to 
that  twice  within  five  years,  and  I  now  take  exception  to  it  again.  I 
think  the  main  purpose  of  this  course  of  reading,  or  course  of  English, 
should  be,  first,  the  practice  in  writing  English,  learning  to  write  Eng- 
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lish  well,  and,  second,  to  interest  pupils  in  English  literature.  I  think 
that  the  purpose  of  taking  the  conspectus  of  English  literature  from 
the  Elizabethan  period  down,  covering  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its 
dullness  and  many  uninteresting  books,  should  not  be  kept  prominent 
at  all.  As  I  have  said  more  than  once  before,  1  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  books  chosen  confined  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  to  the  present  era,  the  nineteenth  century.  I  feel 
this  very  strongly,  because  I  maintain  that  the  first  duty  of  a  teacher 
is  to  interest  his  pupils.  Although  I  have  not  taught  English  myself, 
I  know  from  what  my  teachers  say  with  regard  to  many  of  the  books 
which  have  been  recommended,  the  great  difficulty  in  interesting  boys 
in  them.  For  that  reason,  while  the  study  of  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  proper  in  its  time,  the  time  is  not  the  secondary 
school,  the  time  is  afterward  in  college.  I  maintain  that  the  main 
object  of  their  work  is  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  a  very  deep  and  hearty 
interest  in  English  literature,  so  that  he  will  follow  it  by  himself  after 
he  graduates,  and  that,  perhaps,  can  be  attained  though  he  may  not  be 
deeply  informed  with  regard  to  the  development  of  English  literature. 
One  of  the  persons  whom  I  knew  best  as  most  interested  in  Shake- 
speare, and  very  well  acquainted  with  it,  was  an  old  woman  who  used 
to  lighten  sleepless  nights  by  reading  Shakespeare  in  bed,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  she  could  answer  two  questions  upon  the  history  of  English 
literature  correctly.  So  I  maintain,  then,  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  books  should  be  to  interest  pupils  in  English  literature,  and  the 
list  should  not  be  arranged  to  cover  the  whole  period  of  English  lit- 
erature. As  for  myself,  it  may  be  very  heterodox,  but  I  should  be 
quite  as  well  satisfied  if  my  pupils  were  very  fond  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  of  the  writers  of  the  present  century  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  writers  of  the  preceding  century. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  with  regard  to  some  changes  here,  that  one  or 
two  things  have  been  recognized  —  the  dropping  of  Dryden,  for 
instance.  I  should  have  been  very  glad,  as  I  said  at  Providence  four 
years  ago,  if  Milton  had  been  left  out.  My  own  experience  of  boys, 
and  the  testimony  of  teachers  with  whom  I  have  talked,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  professors  of  English  literature,  no  less  a  professor  than  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury,  is  that  the  average  schoolboy  does  not  find  Paradise 
Los/ the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  book  he  ever  studied.  I  am 
extremely  glad  that  Pope's  //iad  has  been  dropped.  It  is  a  great  step 
forward.  It  was  the  last  book  that  I  should  have  taken  to  interest 
boys.     To  show  my  faith  by  my  works,  we  have  used  Bryant's  I/iad 
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in  ray  school  during  last  year,  in  preparation  for  the  Yale  examina- 
tion, with  far  greater  interest  in  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  Homer 
than  they  have  ever  had  before.  I  think  I  will  not  take  any  more  of 
your  time,  but  simply  wished  to  express  myself  upon  these  points. 

I  may  say  one  thing  more,  without  being  considered  as  too  per- 
sonal in  the  matter.  I  cannot  approve  of  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  represented  in  the 
Regent's  examinations.  From  their  estimate  of  educational  values  I 
radically  dififer.  They  give  two  points  to  Cicero  and  they  give  four 
points  to  Caesar  in  making  up  their  examinations.  There  are  other 
things  in  which  I  should  differ  very  much. 

With  regard  to  one  more  point  of  which  I  would  like  to  speak,  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  teacher  of  English  literature  in  a  secondary 
school  studying  old  English.  I  think  it  is  well,  but  I  do  have  strong 
objection  to  any  teacher,  as  the  result  of  that  study,  importing  into  a 
secondary-school  class  learned  disquisitions  or  comments  upon  early 
English.  That  is  foreign  to  what  I  consider  the  main  purpose  of 
English  literature,  and  likely  to  dull  at  once  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 
I  have  known  teachers  of  English  literature,  who  had  keen  literary 
sympathy  and  great  power  in  awakening  the  interest  of  scholars,  but 
their  knowledge  of  old  English  was  exceedingly  meager ;  and  I  know 
of  teachers  of  English  literature,  whose  knowledge  of  old  English  is 
exceedingly  wide  and  embracing,  whose  literary  instinct  is  very 
meager.  I  think  that  that  illustrates  a  point  which  we  need  to  con- 
sider :  that  while  it  is  well  for  a  teacher  of  English,  as  a  teacher  of  any 
subject,  to  be  familiar  with  the  wide  range  of  our  language,  I  do 
believe  that  any  resulting  tendency  to  immediately  assume  university 
work  in  secondary  schools,  is  very  much  to  be  deplored. 

I  have  seen  it  in  all  ranges  of  study.  I  know  of  teachers  of  Greek 
who,  because  they  are  studying  advanced  Greek,  will  lug  in  keen 
grammatical-philological  disquisitions  with  a  class  that  cannot  give 
the  synopsis  of  a  verb  correctly.  And  therefore  I  have  often  had  to 
tell  one  or  two  new  teachers  of  mine  that  they  are  to  begin  to  lay  the 
foundations  first ;  until  the  pupil  knows  in  Latin  the  declensions  and 
the  conjugations,  and  has  them  at  his  fingers'  ends,  they  need  not  dis- 
cuss the  subjunctive ;  when  they  have  done  that  they  may  take  up  the 
subjunctive.  I  have  a  class,  for  instance,  in  Caesar  now,  who  have  not 
yet  mastered  the  grammar  as  they  ought  to  master  it,  and  I  shall  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  subjunctive  till  I  know  that  they  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  verb  and  noun  which  enables  them  to  read  well. 
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Mr.  Clarence  E.  Kelley,  of  the  Haverhill  High  School :  Mr. 
President — I  should  like  to  add  one  word  to  what  has  just  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  reading  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
college.  I  am  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  need  of  interesting  scholars  in  every  subject  they  are  pursuing.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  word  "entire,"  because  I  do  realize  the 
value  of  interest,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  its  dangers.  But  in  the 
one  subject  of  instruction,  English  literature,  this  matter  of  interest  is 
of  vital  importance.  English  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  stu- 
dent. He  often  comes  into  the  school  feeling  that  he  knows  English 
well  enough  for  his  purposes.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 
if  he  comes  from  a  family  where  the  literary  instinct  is  not  strong,  and 
of  course,  we  all  have  to  receive  students  of  that  sort.  If  he  is  to  make 
real  progress  in  English  we  have  to  overcome  that  difficulty  at  the 
start,  and  the  feeling  of  such  experience  as  I  have  been  able  to  gain,  is 
this:  that  the  students  in  what  we  call  our  "general  section"  really 
accomplish  far  more  in  that  way  than  those  who  are  in  our  college 
preparatory  course.  We  can  give  them  a  wide  range  of  authors, 
because  we  have  time  enough,  and  we  can  choose  the  authors  in  such 
order  as  shall  attract  them  to  the  subject.  But  in  the  restricted  range 
that  has  been  placed  before  us  in  the  college  list  of  subjects  we  have 
been  carried  over  a  wide  area  in  point  of  time  simply  to  give  the  stu- 
dent, as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  sample  of  the  various  kinds  of  English  liter- 
ature, and  without  the  possibility  of  attaching  him  to  any  author.  So 
I  should  agree  most  heartily  with  the  general  position  taken  by  the 
last  speaker,  that  we  could  do  better  by  taking  more  recent  English 
literature  than  by  trying  to  cover  too  wide  a  range. 

The  President:  The  secretary  asked  me  to  explain  very 
briefly  what  I  meant  by  a  discouragement  experienced  by  our 
English  Department  at  Harvard  in  regard  to  cooperation  on 
English  requirements.  I  meant  to  say  that  our  department  feels 
discouraged  about  the  extension  of  the  codperation  —  not  about 
the  existing  cooperation  which  this  association  started,  but  about 
the  chance  of  a  useful  cooperation  beyond  New  England.  The 
standards  are  very  different ;  many  of  the  ideas,  not  only  in 
secondary  schools  but  in  colleges,  about  expedient  methods  in 
English  are  different:  and  our  department  distinctly  got  the 
impression  that,  at  this  moment  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  wiser 
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for  US  not  to  attempt  an  extension  of  the  existing  method  of 
cooperation.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Middle  States  Association 
may  form  a  plan  of  their  own.  Every  combination  of  that  sort 
is,  I  believe,  an  improvement;  but  their  combination  will  be  first 
a  local  improvement  in  the  middle  states.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  improvement  there. 
Will  Vice  President  Coy  take  the  chair  ? 

(Vice  President  Coy  presiding.) 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan;  On  behalf  of  the  conference,  I  ought  to 
explain  that  the  retention  of  the  present  list  of  books  for  three  years 
was  the  result  of  a  very  careful  examination  of  what  seemed  to  be  local 
conditions  throughout  the  country.  Blanks  had  been  sent  out  to 
representative  schools,  and  hearing  has  been  given  to  various  local 
organizations ;  and  the  one  thing  in  which  the  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  unanimous  was  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  radical  changes 
were  desirable  in  the  list  of  books.  This  question  is  perhaps  compli- 
cated somewhat  by  considerations  of  expense  in  schools  where  the  stu- 
dents are  supplied  at  the  public  expense.  While  undoubtedly  changes 
are  generally  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  English  work,  the  pres- 
ent scheme  was  very  urgently  desired  by  the  schools,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  test  the  teaching  value  of  many  of 
the  books  offered.  With  regard  to  the  criticism  made  by  Principal 
Fox,  the  action  of  the  association  and  the  commission  for  some  years 
has  already  ratified  the  general  effort  to  preserve  some  attention  to  the 
various  periods  and  to  the  development  of  English  literature.  The 
conference  report  represents  a  compromise,  and  always  has  done  so. 
That  the  West  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  represented  by  Princi- 
pal Kelley  is  undoubtedly  true.  Principal  French,  who  has  been  an 
attendant  of  these  joint  conferences  for  some  years,  again  and  again 
presents  the  desire  for  a  long  list  of  books  and  asks  that  at  least  150 
shall  be  allowed,  so  that  the  schools  may  make  their  own  choice  of 
reading.  The  large  examining  universities,  however,  declare  that  they 
can  permit  no  such  latitude,  because  of  the  variety  of  examinations 
required. 

Principal  Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 
High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. :  Mr.  President — Without  expressing 
an  opinion  of  my  own,  I  should  like  by  your  permission  to  ask  Mr. 
Fox  a  question  :     Does  he  sympathize  with  those  teachers  of  English 
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who  say  they  wish  a  course  of  study  in  English  in  the  secondary 
schools  which  shall  require  as  much  mental  effort  toward  acquisition 
as  is  demanded  by  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French  ?  Such  teachers, 
therefore,  wish  to  import  into  the  course  in  English  something  more 
formal  and  rigorous,  as  regards  Old  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  English  literature ;  to  give  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  literary  criticism ;  and  to  require  a  thorough 
course  in  rhetorical  principles  and  practice.  If  he  sympathizes  with 
such  a  desire  or  desires,  what  suggestion  will  he  make  to  meet  it  ?  I 
speak  for  a  class  of  teachers  who,  being  absent,  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox  :  I  may  well  here  refer  to  the  fact  that  Miss 
Jordan  alluded  to  a  member  of  the  committee,  as  I  understood,  as  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature  in  Yale  University,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  the  man  whose  voice  had  been  strongly  followed  in 
the  action  of  the  committee.  I  presume  that  she  referred  to  Professor 
Cook.  If  so,  I  should  have  to  set  right  the  statement,  for,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  is  not  the  head  of  English  Literature  in  Yale  University. 
He  is  one  of  the  professors  of  English  Literature  in  Yale  University, 
and  that  is  all.  But  I  should  also  say  that  in  talking  here  I  do  not 
represent  Yale  University  at  all ;  I  simply  represent  a  secondary  school 
that  prepares  for  Yale  University.  And  I  would  like  to  say  here, 
what  Professor  Cook  knows,  that  I  have  had  more  than  one  fight  with 
him  upon  this  very  question  which  we  are  now  discussing.  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  say  it  was  impossible  to  teach  English  literature,  in 
my  opinion,  so  as  to  require  and  give  the  difficult  discipline  that  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language  brings.  The  very  conditions  prevent  it. 
There  is  not  the  mental  effort  required  to  grasp  a  thought  in  your  own 
language  that  there  is  in  another  language.  When  you  undertake,  as 
Professor  Cook  has  undertaken,  to  tell  me  that  you  want  to  make  it  as 
hard  as  anything  else,  you  are  undertaking  an  impossibility,  in  my 
opinion.  That  is  what  I  think.  Granted,  then,  that  he  has  under- 
taken an  impossibility,  what  is  the  use  of  our  chasing  this  will-o'-the- 
wisp  and  trying  to  realize  this  impossibility  ?  As  I  say,  we  study 
English  literature,  not  for  discipline,  as  we  study  other  things  for  dis- 
cipline. We  study  it  for  its  humanizing  effect,  and  when  you  make  it 
difficult  you  are  lessening  its  humanizing  effect.  I  had  a  teacher  in 
English  literature  in  my  school  who  studied  under  Professor  Cook  and 
tried  those  methods,  and  there  was  a  turmoil  about  it  on  the  part  of 
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the  bo3's,  and  a  just  turmoil,  in  a  very  short  time.  In  a  month  I 
simply  said  to  him  :  "You  are  making  a  mistake.  All  this  business 
of  paragraph  structure  and  sequence  of  thought,  and  all  this  thing,  is 
above  these  boys*  heads.  First  let  them  get  interested  in  the  book. 
That  is  your  first  duty.  Interest  them.  When  they  get  interested 
you  can  lead  them  on."  It  is  the  same  difficulty  that  I  spoke  of  in 
Providence,  as  the  gentleman  will  remember,  in  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory, that  you  cannot  lift  a  boy  successfully  from  above.  You  have  to 
get  down  on  the  plane  with  him  and  rise  with  him.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  a  great  deal  of  this  teaching  of  English  literature  which 
you  urge. 

Mr.  Ramsay  :     I  do  not  urge  it. 

Mr.  Fox  :  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that.  Which 
you  suggest.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  of  English 
literature  to  get  as  much  hard  work  out  of  the  study  of  the  subject  as 
the  teacher  of  Latin  or  Greek,  because  the  motive  is  different  in  both 
cases.  I  cannot  make  a  boy  think  and  pin  him  down  to  thought  in 
teaching  English  as  I  can  in  Latin ;  I  can  with  some  degree,  but  he 
grasps  the  thought  too  easily  in  English ;  he  does  not  so  easily  grasp 
the  thought  in  Latin,  and  then  is  likely  to  go  astray.  I  hold  him 
down  by  questioning,  he  finally  puts  his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  and 
wakes  up  and  has  the  thought.  That  is  mental  discipline,  and  that  is 
the  justification  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  chiefly,  in  my 
opinion.     Do  I  make  myself  clear  to  you,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Ramsay  :  Does  not  understanding  precede  or  accompany 
interest?  If  so,  is  not  mental  effort  —  pretty  severe  mental  effort  — 
required  to  understand  many  things  in  our  best  authors  ?  Take,  for 
example,  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  Is  not  mental  effort  required  for 
the  understanding  of  the  Shakespearean  vocabulary  and  Shakespearean 
grammar?  And  does  not  real  interest  in  Shakespeare  depend  upon 
the  understanding  of  such  things  ?  I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman, 
and  those  who  agree  with  him,  deem  a  little  mental  effort  both  desirable 
and  allowable  in  the  study  of  our  classic  English  authors. 

Mr.  Fox :  Did  I  say  that  there  was  no  mental  effort  in  reading 
English  ?     Did  I  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsay  :     I  think  not, 

Mr.  Fox:  No.  Very  well.  Of  course  there  is  mental  effort.  I 
am  not  here  to  maintain  that  two  and  two  are  five.     Of  course  there  is 
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mental  effort,  but  there  is  nothing  like  so  much  mental  effort.  I  can 
give  a  boy  a  page  of  Shakespeare,  or  five  pages  of  Shakespeare,  and 
he  can  read  over  and  get  the  thought  in  one  tenth  the  time  that  he 
can  get  the  thought  of  one  page  or  two  pages  of  Greek  or  Latin  that 
he  is  reading,  and  he  does  it  with  infinitely  less  effort.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  is  no  mental  effort  in  studying  English  literature ;  but  I  am 
maintaining,  and  I  shall  maintain  for  all  time,  that  there  is  not  as  much 
mental  effort  made  by  a  pupil  in  comprehending  an  average  page  of 
English  literature  as  there  is  in  comprehending  a  foreign  language, 
whether  it  is  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  German,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  George  H.  Browne,  of  the  Browne  and  Nichols  School :  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  question.  While  the  boy  is  getting  the  mental 
discipline  is  he  trying  to  find  the  effort  necessary  to  appreciate  litera- 
ture ?  Does  the  gentleman  make  no  distinction  between  language  and 
literature? 

Mr.  Fox :  Why,  I  make  every  distinction,  but  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  literature  while  mastering  the  principles  of  the  language. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Browne  :  He  is  forced  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of 
reading. 

Mr.  Fox :  Certainly.  He  reads  it  every  day.  He  reads  his 
Latin  possibly  once  a  day,  and  he  does  not  know  it  half  as  well.  He 
has  to  master  the  fundamental  principles.  And,  more  than  that,  there 
is  more  grip,  more  development  of  mental  fiber  in  his  endeavor  to 
master  a  foreign  language  than  in  his  effort  to  read  his  own  language. 

Professor  Vida  D.  Scudder,  of  Wellesley  College  :  As  Mr.  Fox 
has  suggested  to  us,  there  is  some  mental  effort  involved  in  compre- 
hending a  foreign  language,  but  there  is  also  another  effort,  of  a  very 
serious  type,  involved  in  understanding  the  imaginative  self-expression 
of  periods  and  civilizations  remote  from  our  own.  This  is  the  kind  of 
effort,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  want  to  encourage  our  students  to  make 
in  the  study  of  English  literature  of  all  periods  except  the  modern. 
Because  this  effort  is  as  searching  as  any  of  the  mind  can  be,  I  would 
like  to  enter  a  protest  against  one  type  of  books  which  have  been 
presented  as  college  requirements,  and  that  is,  the  books  which  I 
might  call  hybrids  —  books  like  Dryden's  version  of  the  Knight's 
Tale,  or  Pope's  version  of  Homer.  It  is  difficult  enough,  as  I  have 
just  suggested,  for  the  young  student  to  put  himself  in  the  point  of 
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view  of  an  alien  age ;  but  when  he  has  to  make  a  double  effort,  and  to 
put  himself  in  the  point  of  view  of  Homer  as  seen  by  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  the  middle  ages  as  seen  by  the  seventeenth  century,  I  con- 
sider that  an  impossibility.  I  would  plead  for  books  which  create  a 
unity  of  impression  as  those  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  immature 
minds.  We  have  been  told  that  the  present  system  meets  the  desires 
of  the  schools ;  I  suppose  that  means  of  the  school  management.  I 
should  like  to  say  that,  although  I  do  not  speak  from  any  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  not  having  college  statistics  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  I  am  certain  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  secondary 
schools  a  very  deep  and  very  common  protest  against  ceFtain  pres- 
ent requirements.  Every  year  there  come  to  us  a  number  of  com- 
plaints and  protests  from  our  Wellesley  College  students  who  have 
gone  out  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools,  on  the  score  of  the  great 
difficulty  and  uselessness  of  teaching  the  eighteenth  century  books  or 
of  teaching  a  book  like  Defoe's  history  of  the  Plague  in  London,  the 
selection  of  which  by  the  college  system  of  requirements  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  things  that  I  have  known.  I  feel 
that  the  students  who  are  coming  to  us  trained  in  these  books  have 
been  injured  rather  than  helped  by  their  contact  with  them,  and  that 
students  who  go  forth  from  us  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
very  much  hampered,  not  of  course  in  all  instances  because  certain  of 
the  books  are  admirably  chosen,  but  in  some  important  instances, 
by  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  college  requirements  in  English. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan  :  I  hesitate  to  speak  again,  but  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  fact  that  all  the  books 
mentioned  have  been  withdrawn.  Some  of  them  have  been  withdrawn 
for  two  years.  In  the  beginning,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
announcing,  some  three  or  four  years  in  advance,  tentative  lists.  Sta- 
tistics which  have  been  collected  have  in  every  case  shown  what  books 
met  with  any  specific  objection  from  the  secondary  teachers,  and  the 
books  thus  far  referred  to  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  conference  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  schools.  There  is  one  book  retained  by  insist- 
ence of  the  middle  states  representatives,  supported  also  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  certain  schools  in  the  West,  for  which  a  good  many  schools  in 
New  England  have  felt  very  little  attraction.  Here  the  claim,  however, 
has  been  that  the  book  has  not  been  long  enough  before  the  public  to 
ensure  careful  attention  to  its  very  great  merits.  The  division  of 
opinion  in  the  reports  collected  by  the  conference  was  so  radical,  and 
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in  a  certain  sense  so  much  modified  by  the  time  in  which  the  work  had 
been  tried,  that  the  book  was  retained.  1'he  work  I  refer  to  is  Burke 
on  Conciliation.  It  is  considered  by  some  teachers,  according  to 
their  report,  a  most  admirable  book,  both  for  discipline  and  for  the 
enthusiastic  patriotic  feeling  which  it  inspires  in  boys  and  girls.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  to  by  teachers  of  both  boys  and  girls  as 
so  excessively  difficult  in  its  style,  as  so  exacting  in  the  extraordinary, 
sustained  character  of  its  expression,  that  it  is  absolutely  unfitted  for 
secondary-school  work.  It  has,  however,  been  retained,  with  the  dis- 
tinct  feeling,  that  after  the  three  years  for  which  the  list  is  now 
published  have  elapsed,  the  commission,  the  conferences  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  England  Association,  and  the  representatives  of 
various  bodies  belonging  to  the  Middle  States  Association,  will  prob- 
ably be  in  a  condition  to  judge  its  educating  value  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  Fox :  Like  Miss  Jordan,  I  hesitate  to  rise  after  having  spoken 
once  or  twice,  but  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and  I  believe, 
as  in  all  other  discussions,  that  you  can  only  get  the  truth  by  hardf 
strenuous  debate  of  the  subject,  and  frank  expression  of  opinion.  I 
wanted  to  say,  with  regard  to  her  statement  about  Burke's  essay,  that 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  dropped  in  the  future.  Much  that  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  its  difficulty  is  the  truth.  But  if  there  is  intellectual  dis- 
cipline to  be  found  in  studying  English  literature,  you  have  a  mighty 
good  chance  to  get  it  out  of  the  study  of  Burke's  essay.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  other  advantages.  There  are  certain  sound  doctrines 
of  political  philosophy  embodied  in  that  essay  which  are  extremely 
timely  at  the  present  day,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  certain  ones  in 
high  authority  are  violating. 

I  wanted  also  to  speak  of  one  or  two  other  points  that  are  on  my 
mind,  I  hope  Miss  Jordan  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
will  not  construe  any  criticism  on  their  action  as  in  any  way  criticising 
or  disapproving  them.  We  realize  the  diflftculties  under  which  they 
labored.  President  Eliot  hit  one  nail  right  hard  on  the  head  just  now 
in  saying  that  there  was  a  limit  to  uniformity.  That  covers  the  whole 
thing.  Is  not  this  futile,  this  effort,  if  we  may  say  so,  brought  out  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  ?  I  trust  it  is  not  wrong  to  speak 
about  that  committee  here.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  people  talk 
as  if  you  could  not  touch  the  Committee  of  Ten,  without  gloves,  as 
though  it  were  a  body  of  infallible  men.  I  do  not  consider  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  a  body  of  infallible  men,  any  more  than  the  Committee 
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of  Seven  is  infallible,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  We  are  very  fallible. 
Is  it  not  a  little  futile,  as  was  found  out  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  of 
English  in  Harvard  University,  to  attempt  to  fit  your  cloth  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  United  States  ?  Must  we  not  recognize  the  unavoid- 
able and  desirable  diversity  between  the  different  portions  of  this  great 
country  ?  Why  should  all  the  universities  of  New  England  be  con- 
tinually harrowed  to  get  their  requirements  so  that  they  shall  fit  pos- 
sibly a  few  high  schools  in  Arkansas,  or  somewhere  else,  who  send  one 
or  two  boys  for  admission  to  Harvard  and  Yale  University  ?  Both 
these  institutions  will  doubtless  accept  any  fair  equivalent.  I  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  college  examination  committee  to 
accept  a  fair  equivalent.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  futile,  this  struggle  for 
German  regularity,  or  French  regularity,  in  requirement  and  curricula, 
so  that,  we  in  this  country  may  be  in  the  same  situation  as  the  French 
Prime  Minister  of  Education,  who  could  take  out  his  watch  and 
say:  "Now,  in  every  class  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  are 
reading  Cicero."  If  you  will  read  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  the  remarks  which  Professor  McLaughlin  makes  with  regard  to 
the  comparison  between  the  methods  of  studying  history  in  England 
and  studying  history  in  France  and  Germany,  you  will  find  that  he 
says  that,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  get  the  iron-clad  system  of  France  or 
Germany  in  this  country,  we  may  fairly  seek  something  else  than  the 
absolute  absence  of  system  that  prevails  in  England.  That  I  consider 
a  happy  mean.  But  I  am  glad  that  President  Eliot  brought  out  the 
difficulty  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  and  their  unwillingness  to  try  to 
stretch  their  cloth  so  as  to  cover  all  the  variations  throughout  these 
United  States.  A  large  portion  of  the  boys  entering  Yale  or  Harvard ^ 
or  the  eastern  universities  come  either  from  eastern  high  schools,  or 
from  eastern  academies,  I  am  pretty  sure ;  that  is,  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  may  live  in  the  West  'have  been  trained  in  eastern  schools ; 
and,  as  to  the  number  w^ho  do  not  come  from  those  schools,  but  come 
from  other  schools,  their  particular  cases  can  be  attended  to  by  the 
respective  universities  without  the  need  of  constantly  revamping  the 
entrance  conditions  in  this  way  or  that. 

President  Eliot  returned  to  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  English  Conference  was 
accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  for  the  Nominating  Committee,  reported 
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a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.     The  persons  thus  named 
were  unanimously  elected  as  follows : 

OFFICERS,  1 899-1 900 

President,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Vice  presidents,  Edward  G.  Coy,  Elmer  H.  Capen. 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Ray  Greene  Ruling. 

Executive  committee  (with  the  preceding)  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Mary 
A.  Jordan,  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Harlan  P.  Amen,  Andrew  W.  Phillips. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  admission  examinations  :  Daniel  S.  Sanford  (term  expires  1900),  Charles 
C.  Ramsay  (term  expires  1901),  Endicott  Peabody  (term  expires  1902). 

Mr.  William  Orr,  Jr.,  had  sent  to  the  secretary  a  report, 
showing  the  action  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Zoology  of  the 
Committee  on  Scientific  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools,  but, 
through  the  inadvertence  of  the  secretary,  the  report  was  not 
presented  to  the  association.  The  text  of  this  report  on  Zoology 
appears  on  pp.  176-179  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements  made  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  July,  1899. 

The  President  :  The  hour  having  come  for  the  presentation 
of  the  subject,  "The  Continuous  Moral  Influence  of  the  School 
through  College  and  through  Life,"  I  desire  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee which  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  felt  sure  that  they  had  in  this  subject  one  inter- 
esting to  all  members  of  the  association,  college  men  and 
school  men  alike,  and  they  were  also  sure  that  they  had  selected 
to  present  this  subject  a  person  admirably  qualified  to  deal  with 
it.  I  present  to  you  the  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody  of  Groton 
School. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
THROUGH  COLLEGE  AND  THROUGH  LIFE 

By  Endicott  Peabody, 
Of  Groton  School 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  heard  the 
story  told  of  a  man  that  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  went 
fishing.     I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  that  was  written  of  the 
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schoolmaster.  As  I  approached  this  subject,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  must  have  been  written  of  one  who  attempted  this  theme 
of  the  Continuous  Moral  Influence  of  the  School  through  College 
and  through  Life.  It  is  so  vast  that  one  can  only  touch  on  a  few 
of  the  salient  points ;  and  so  I  decided  to  make  an  informal 
address,  hoping  that  by  discussing  this  subject  together  we 
might  strike  out  some  truths  which  might  be  of  value  to  us  in 
this  important  theme.  It  really  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
of  all  things  connected  with  schools. 

As  one  reads  the  lives  of  the  great  schoolmasters  of  England 
I  think  one  is  struck  with  the  profound  interest  that  they  take  in 
the  development  of  character.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  believe, 
that  the  English  schools  have  had  such  an  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  the  men  of  England  today.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
great  in  their  knowledge  of  scientific  teaching;  English  school- 
masters know  very  little  about  pedagogy  and  care  rather  less. 
I  went  to  one  of  the  great  schools  of  England,  a  school  which 
wins  more  scholarships  at  the  universities  than  almost  any  other 
school,  and  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
school.  I  said:  **What  do  you  think  of  Froebel's  methods, and 
of  the  theories  of  the  German  educationalists  ?"  He  replied  : 
"Oh,  they  are  all  rot"  (laughter).  '*  They  do  very  well  for  German 
boys,  but  they  won't  do  for  English  boys,"  he  said;  "What  we 
do  is  to  give  a  boy  a  Latin  grammar  and  make  him  learn  it,  that 
is  the  only  way  to  teach"  (applause).  That  theory  obtains 
throughout  the  schools  of  England  to  a  great  extent,  and  yet  I 
say  that  the  influence  of  the  schools  upon  characte/  is  greater 
than  the  influence  of  our  schools  today. 

I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  who  came  up  to  Groton  not 
long  ago  and  explaining  to  him  that  we  had  an  extra  half-holiday 
that  day  because  one  of  our  graduates  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a  scholarship  at  the  university.  I  dilated  with  some  pleasure  on 
this  fact.  The  man  was  a  literary  man,  and  I  thought  he  would  be 
especially  interested  in  it.  When  I  stopped,  he  said,  "Well,  being 
a  shallow  scholar  I  am  a  good  deal  more  interested  to  know  that 
some  of  your  boys  are  captains  of  the  university  teams,  because  I 
am  not  at  all  alarmed  about  the  intellectual  life  of  this  country. 
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We  Americans  are  shrewd  enough  and  keen  enough  and  clever 
enough  intellectually.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  raise  up  a  race 
of  men — they  may  be  dull  men,  but  men  who  see  their  duty 
ahead  of  them  and  are  determined  at  any  cost  to  achieve  that 
duty.     That  is  the  great  need  in  America  today." 

I  speak,  I  am  afraid,  from  only  a  very  partial,  a  narrow  point 
of  view,  for  one  who  has  charge  of  boys  at  a  boarding  school. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  education  of  girls.  I  hope  that  some 
of  the  things  that  I  say  may  be  principles  which  will  apply  to 
the  training  of  girls.  I  am  sure  that  the  boarding  school  has  a 
great  many  problems  in  common  with  the  day  school.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  departed  from  the  subject  as  it  was  given  to 
me  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  He  said  **The  Continuous 
Moral  Influence  of  the  School  through  College  and  through 
Life.**  As  I  thought  it  over,  the  subject  seemed  to  push  itself 
back  into  the  school.  To  make  the  school  influence  continuous 
through  college  and  through  life  you  have  got  to  be  sure,  first  of 
all — and  this  is  a  thing  that  we  are  not  always  sure  of — that 
the  moral  influence  of  the  school  is  moral.  You  have  got  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  a  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  school  upon 
the  scholars  while  they  are  there.  If  you  make  that  deep  enough, 
if  you  make  that  intense  enough,  it  will  grow  into  the  characters 
of  the  boys,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  continue  through 
college  and  through  life.  Therefore,  the  larger  part  of  my  talk 
has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  one  may  establish  a  sound 
moral  influence  at  the  school,  and  it  has  to  do  not  so  much  with 
methods  as  .with  persons. 

Personality  is  the  great  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  education. 
If  you  get  a  great  teacher,  like  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  or  Dr.  Thring, 
of  Uppingham, or  Mark  Hopkins  in  this  country,  or  Dr.  Dimmock, 
of  whom  one  hears  a  great  deal  in  New  England,  why,  you  have 
achieved  the  whole  thing,  practically ;  but  for  ordinary  men  and 
ordinary  schools  the  question  is  of  the  whole  staff  of  teachers. 
The  teachers  make  the  school.  Now,  what  kind  of  teachers 
shall  we  have  in  the  schools  ?  The  same  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  same  principles,  underlie  the  choice  of  teachers  in  the 
university.     It  is  here  that  the  English  show  so  much  wisdom. 
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They  send  their  very  best  men  into  the  schools.  A  Rugby 
master  told  me  that  in  his  time,  some  ten  years  ago,  at  Rugby, 
every  master  at  that  school  had  been  a  Fellow  at  his  college 
at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge.  That  means  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  large  majority  of  those  men  to  have  got  the  posi- 
tions of  teachers  at  the  university.  But  they  preferred  to  put 
in  their  life  among  boys,  believing  that  that  was  the  most  effec- 
tive thing  for  the  nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  in 
this  country  is  —  we  are  very  fond  of  titles  —  to  prefer  the 
position  of  assistant  or  sub-assistant  professor  in  a  college  to 
that  of  an  assistant  master  at  a  school. 

Now,  the  kind  of  teacher.  What  is  it  that  we  ask  for  in  a 
teacher?  He  ought  to  be  a  good  scholar.  That  goes  without  say- 
ing. And  yef  scholarship  is  not  the  first  thing.  You  must  have  a 
man  who  is  well  educated,  you  must  have  an  intelligent  man,  you 
want  an  intellectual  man  ;  and  yet  there  are  things  distinctly  more 
important.  One  has  known  great  scholars  complete  failures  as 
teachers  in  schools.  I  remember  Arnold  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  necessity  that  a  man  should  be  a  man  of  lively  manner. 
That  does  not  seem  to  have  much  connection  with  morality,  and 
yet  it  does  show  a  sympathetic  mind»  A  man  must  be  a  man  of 
lively  manner,  he  must  be  a  man  of  fine  character,  and  he  must 
be  a  man  who  loves  boys.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
thing — a  man  who  takes  up  the  work  at  school  because  he  cares 
for  boys,  and  they  know  it  ;  they  know  it  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  the  time  that  the  man  arrives  at  the  school. 

I  was-  describing  the  life  of  a  boarding-school  master  the 
other  day  to  one  of  our  parents  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  in  such  a  life.  A  man  gets 
up  in  the  morning  and  he  may  have  a  lot  of  boys  in  the  dormi- 
tory to  look  after.  He  goes  to  breakfast  with  a  large  number 
of  boys.  He  begins  his  work.  He  teaches  through  the  morn- 
ing school,  and  when  1 2  o'clock  comes  and  the  bell  rings  he  is 
not  free.  He  is  expected  to  go  out,  perhaps,  to  play  on  some 
team  with  the  boys,  or  else  they  look  for  him  to  come  and 
coach  them  in  their  games.  The  small  boy  who  was  walking 
by   his   father's    side,   remarked:    '*Do   you   mean   to   say,    Mr. 
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Peabody.that  the  masters  don't  all  stay  in  the  house  and  study  dur- 
ing the  day?"  (Laughter.)  There  is  a  loss, there  is  a  sacrifice 
necessary  for  a  schoolmaster.  He  cannot  study  all  through  the 
day.  He  has  got  to  give  up  a  good  deal  in  his  intellectual  life. 
And  yet,  yet,  if  character  is  the  first  thing,  if  the  moral  life  is 
what  we  care  for  most,  a  man  is  willing  to  sacrifice  that.  If  you 
do  not  do  it,  if  you  do  not  have  men  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  then  you  get  a  great  gap  between  the  masters  and  the 
students.  I  was  told  not  long  ago  by  a  man  who  is  now  in 
college,  one  of  our  New  England  colleges,  that  it  was  enough 
for  the  faculty  to  ask  the  men  to  do  a  thing  for  them  to  want 
not  to  do  it.  You  want  to  have,  of  course,  in  a  university,  you 
must  have,  your  great  scholars ;  in  your  school  you  want  your 
men  who  have  had  experience,  who  are  skillful  and  practiced 
teachers ;  but  in  both  places,  I  believe,  you  want  young  men  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  both  the  undergraduates  and  the  faculty 
and  keep  the  one  in  touch  with  the  other. 

The  foundation  of  it  all,  and  that  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, without  which  you  cannot  have  any  moral  life  in  the  school, 
is  religion.  Thring —  I  dare  say  a  great  many  of  you  have  read 
his  life — says  that  no  one  can  keep  fresh,  as  a  teacher,  except 
he  does  it  from  a  feeling  of  doing  work  for  Christ,  in  that  knowl- 
edge without  religion  cannot  make  better  lives.  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  used  to  be  the  head  master  of  Clifton  College  in  England, 
has  described  the  ideal  master  in  this  way:  **Of  all  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  elements  that  go  to  make  a  master,  the  originality 
that  does  not  despise  method,  the  flexibility  of  mind  and  stern- 
ness of  character,  the  sympathy  with  learners  and  attitude  of 
ever  learning,  the  instinctive  appreciation  of  small  traits  of 
character,  the  love  of  human  souls  that  will  count  no  pains  too 
great  to  save  a  boy,  that  never  despairs  of  a  lad,  the  sense  of 
duty  that  sustains  in  wearisome  routine,  the  deep  undercurrent 
of  character  that  makes  the  whole  life  a  conscious,  though  very 
often  secret,  service  of  God,  the  last  is,  as  any  wide  experience 
will  show,  the  most  precious  of  all,"  and  if  it  is  there  the  boys 
find  it  and  the  deepest  love  of  a  boy  can  only  be  aroused  by 
that. 
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And  now  in  regard  to  the  boys  in  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  masters  and  to  the  school.  It  is  the  greatest 
power  that  is  in  a  school  and  we  want  to  control  it.  Boys  are 
natural  hero  worshipers,  and  you  want  to  take  advantage  of 
that.  There  are  two  theories,  two  ways  it  seems  to  me,  two 
systems,  by  which  schools  may  be  conducted.  The  first  system 
is  that  of  laissez  faire,  where  you  do  the  best  that  you  can  to 
create  a  good  general  atmosphere  in  the  school  and  then  you 
give  boys  practically  entire  freedom.  Those  who  survive  become 
strong  and  fine  characters,  those  who  do  badly  are  dropped,  and 
those  who  do  positively  evil  things  are  expelled.  The  result  of 
that  is  that  you  may  keep  your  school  in  pretty  good  condition. 
The  drawback  to  it  is  that  there  is  such  an  awful  waste,  and  it  is 
a  dreadful  thing  to  waste  human  life.  The  other  system  is  to 
use  the  boys  as  a  fellow  workers  with  the  masters  to  prevent  evil 
arising,  not  the  nursery  system,  but  the  scientific  system,  to  keep 
the  whole  body  thoroughly  sound,  to  prevent  rather  than  to  cure. 
To  do  that  you  establish  what  is  called  the  monitor  system,  or 
the  prefect  system.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  at  some 
length,  if  I  may. 

It  seems  to  me  such  a  great  thing  to  get  the  older  boys  to 
cooperate  with  the  school,  to  become  fellow  workers  with  the 
masters.  The  authority  that  is  given  to  them  is  practically  the 
same  authority  that  is  given  to  the  masters,  and  their  relation 
with  the  masters,  and  with  the  head  master,  perhaps,  especially, 
is  that  of  entire  confidence.  They  talk  with  the  head  master  or 
with  the  other  masters  about  anything,  about  everything,  what 
concerns  themselves,  what  concerns  other  boys,  what  concerns 
the  school.  The  dangers  in  that  system  I  have  no  doubt  have 
occurred  to  your  mind  as  I  have  been  speaking.  The  most 
obvious  danger  is  the  growth  of  espionage,  of  telling  tales.  That 
is  a  thing  which  at  once  occurs  to  everybody.  A  pretty  sound 
argument  in  favor  of  the  system,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  danger 
which  is  always  realized,  is  that  after  fourteen  oi  fifteen  years  of 
experience  with  the  system  the  boys  with  whom  I  have  had  to 
do  are  absolutely  in  favor  of  it. 

The   essence  of  tale-telling  is  malice.     If  a  boy  comes  to  a 
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master  with  a  story  about  another  boy,  hoping  that  the  master 
is  going  to  punish  that  other  boy  for  doing  the  thing  which  is 
complained  of,  that  is  telling  tales.  That  can  be  stamped  out  of 
a  school  in  one  half  day.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  that  at  all. 
The  boys  must  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  reason  why  a  master 
wants  to  know  about  another  boy  and  about  the  school  is  exactly 
the  same  reason  for  which  the  father  wants  to  know  about  his 
son  —  in  order  that,  if  anything  is  in  any  way  going  wrong,  he 
may  be  able  to  help  that  boy  to  recover  himself.  The  pre- 
fect takes  the  position  of  the  older  brother  in  the  family.  There 
is  a  danger  of  a  boy  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  saying  more 
than  he  intends.  That  is  not  often  realized.  In  that  case,  the 
master  is  especially  careful  not  to  deal  with  the  facts  that  he  has 
in  such  a  way  that,  as  the  boy  goes  back  to  think  over  what  he 
has  said,  his  conscience  would  be  injured.  There  is  a  danger  of 
self-satisfaction,  of  priggishness.  And  yet  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  the  system  is  perfectly  naturally  carried  out,  is  no  greater  than 
danger  in  the  home  life,  where  the  older  brother  talks  with  the 
father  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  family. 

Now  the  advantages.  One  great  advantage  is  this :  The 
tendency,  I  fancy,  that  is  common  to  all  of-  us,  the  tendency  of 
the  school-teacher,  is  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  He  sees  the 
scholars  young  and  attractive,  they  are  courteous,  full  of  life 
and  freshness,  and  he  says,  '*The  whole  thing  is  all  right."  I 
heard  of  a  man  showing  somebody  over  his  school  not  long 
ago;  ** there  was  life,  abounding  life."  My  friend  looked  on 
the  table  at  one  or  two  books  of  a  most  questionable  nature 
in  that  particular  room  where  there  was  so  much  life.  It  is  a 
tremendous  temptation  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  to  see  every- 
thing beautiful  and  think  it  is  all  right  underneath.  With  this 
system  you  know  pretty  well,  the  kind  of  things  that  are  going 
on  in  the  school ;  and  when  you  find  that  something  is  wrong 
with  a  particular  boy  what  you  do  is  this :  you  call  some  boy 
who  knows  that  fellow,  who  is  brought  into  relation  with  him 
naturally  in  some  way,  and  you  say,  "That  boy  is  not  doing 
particularly  well.  Cannot  you  help  him  ?"  In  a  very  short  time 
you  will  notice  a  distinct  difference  in  the  lad's  behavior.     You 
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take  advantage  of  the  intense  admiration  which  the  younger 
boys,  have  for  their  seniors  in  the  school.  A  small  boy  was 
anxious  to  get  up  early  to  go  down  to  study.  He  came  to  his 
dormitory  master  and  said,  '*  I  want  to  go  down  at  half  past  six, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  open  my  window,  the  window  in  my  dormi- 
tory, at  seven.*'  The  master  said,  **  Well,  you  may  go  down  and 
study  and  I  will  tell  the  prefect  about  the  window."  He  met 
the  boy  after  breakfast  and  the  boy  said  to  him,  *'Did  you  speak 
to  the  prefect  about  that  window,  sir?"  **Yes."  '*What  did 
the  prefect  say  ?"     (Laughter.) 

Another  very  great  advantage,  and  this  has  a  direct  bearing, 
I  think,  on  the  continuous  influence  of  the  school  through  col- 
lege, is  that  the  boys  who  take  these  positions  put  themselves 
on  record  as  taking  a  strong  position  against  evil  and  for  righteous- 
ness. They  talk  over  the  evils  that  arise  in  the  schools  perfectly 
frankly,  they  learn  what  it  is  that  is  evil  in  them,  and  they  set 
their  faces  against  them  for  a  year  or  two.  They  get  into  the 
habit  of  appreciating  how  wrong  those  things  are,  how  much 
harm  they  do,  and  they  go  to  college  committed  in  their  own 
minds  to  a  course  of  clean  and  true  living.  In  that  kind  of  way 
you  can  do  most,  it  seems  to  me,  to  establish  the  right  kind  of 
esprit  de  corps,  I  have  found  it  very  helpful  in  that  way.  Only 
last  year  one  of  the  prefects  was  asked  to  go  to  some  supper 
room  after  the  theater.  This  came  to  me  quite  indirectly,  but 
blessings  as  well  as  curses  come  home  to  roost  with  the  school- 
master after  a  while.  He  was  asked  to  go  to  some  supper  room 
after  the  theater,  and  he  said  no,  he  would  not  go.  The  boys 
who  were  with  him,  said,  **  Better  go.  Why  not?"  "Well"  he 
said,  **I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  school  if  I  should 
go."  You  can  get  the  boys  so  interested  in  the  school  in  this 
kind  of  way  that  they  will  abstain,  not  only  from  things  whi^h 
they  believe  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  but  from  things  which  they 
believe  to  be  harmful  to  the  school.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  true 
in  all  instances.  I  am  painting  a  fair  picture.  I  am  painting, 
not  things  which  have  been  actually  achieved — that  particular 
thing  was — but  the  ideals  toward  which  we  are  trying  to  move. 

Those  are  the   two  great  powers :  teachers  who  love  boys, 
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who  are  bent  upon  righteousness,  and  boys  who  will  sympathize 
with  the  masters  in  trying  to  establish  pure  and  clean  and 
righteous  living  in  the  school.  Then  there  are  methods,  there  are 
certain  things  which  one  wants  to  establish  in  the  school.  It 
seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  loafing  in  a  school.  The  curse  of  American 
college  life  and  of  school  life  is  loafing  (applause).  Boys  and 
men  get  together  in  a  sociable  way  and  sit  round  a  room  and 
talk  and  gossip,  and  a  little  scandal  comes  in,  and  then  evil. 
The  tone  of  loafers  is  always  low.  You  can  avoid  that  easily  in 
a  school,  because  you  have  the  great  advantage  of  athletics. 
One  has  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  run  a  school 
'on  a  high  standard  of  morality  without  athletics  would  be  a 
practical  impossibility.  Athletics  are  of  the  most  immense 
importance  in  establishing  righteousness  in  the  school.  What 
do  the  boys  do  ?  What  do  they  talk  about  ?  For  moral  evil 
you  have  got  to  consider  the  care  of  the  body,  and  the  best 
thing  for  a  boy  is  to  work  hard  and  then,  after  a  short  interval, 
to  play  hard,  and  then  to  work  hard  again  and  then  to  play  hard 
again,  and  then,  when  the  end  of  the  day  has  come,  to  be  so 
tired  that  he  wants  to  go  to  bed  and  go  to  sleep.  That  is  the 
healthy  and  good  way  for  a  boy  to  live.  What  is  he  going  to 
talk  about  ?  You  cannot  get  boys  to  talk  about  the  ethical  con- 
ceptions of  Shakespeare's  plays  or  the  political  economy  of 
the  Japanese ;  they  are  going  to  talk  about  something  which 
comes  close  to  their  lives.  The  talk  of  athletics  is  sometimes  a 
bit  tiresome,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  the  holidays  one 
hears  anything  for  regular  diet  that  is  much  better.  It  is  very 
apt  to  be  the  condition  of  the  stock  market,  or  the  price  of  some 
things  in  the  market,  or  wine,  or  cigars,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  Boys'  topics  are  healthier,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  than 
those  touched  upon  in  the  average  conversation  at  the  average 
table. 

The  treatment  of  moral  offenses.  It  seems  to  me  most 
important  that  moral  offenses  should  be  treated  ^j  moral  offenses 
and  not  as  offenses  against  discipline.  This  is  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple in  establishing  fair  play  and  truthfulness  in  a  school.     One 
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knows  instances  where  a  boy  has  been  punished  for  having  a 
translation  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  was  punished  for 
throwing  a  piece  of  paper  at  another  boy's  head,  and  the  natural 
inference  in  a  boy's  mind  is  that  the  nature  of  the  two  offenses 
is  about  the  same.  For  all  offenses  against  morality,  for  unfair- 
ness in  work,  for  untruthfulness,  for  any  moral  offense,  the  only 
position  to  take  is  that  it  cannot  be  punished  at  all.  That  seems 
to  me  a  fundamental  thing ;  to  talk  to  a  boy,  to  show  him  the 
wrong,  to  point  out  to  him  the  fact  that  if  that  kind  of  thing  is 
done  by  a  member  of  the  community,  the  community  must  grad- 
ually become  thoroughly  unsound,  that  those  who  do  things  of 
that  kind  cannot  remain  in  the  community,  and  then  to  work 
with  the  parents  in  establishing  a  boy  in  the  right  way,  and  if  he 
offend  many  times  to  try  to  help  him,  and  finally,  if  he  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  your  help,  to  get  rid  of  the  boy ;  but  never  to 
punish  him.  Boys  want  to  be  punished.  I  have  had  boys  come 
to  me  and  ask  if  I  would  not  give  them  a  specific  punishment. 
But,  if  they  know  that  sin  is  a  thing  which  is  beyond  man's 
treatment,  they  are  likely  to  see  sin  in  the  light  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  regarded. 

In  regard  to  morality  among  boys,  we  teachers  must  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  have  great  temptations  in  the  school  and 
in  the  life  that  is  coming  to  them  at  college.  How  are  you  going 
to  help  boys  meet  them  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  should  talk 
perfectly  frankly  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  at  times  that  one 
should  talk  frankly  to  individuals.  There  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity in  a  boarding  school,  when  the  boys  are  thinking  of 
joining  the*  church,  or  in  a  church  school  when  they  are  thinking 
of  being  confirmed,  when  one  can  deal  perfectly  openly  with 
questions  of  that  kind,  and  help  the  boys  in  regard  to  their 
future  life.  I  do  not  believe  in  going  into  details  —  no  man 
who  liates  that  kind  of  thing  can  do  that — but  to  speak  openly, 
and  to  let  the  boys  know  that  the  thing  must  not  exist.  Take 
it  in  the  case  of  low  conversation.  That  kind  of  thing  can  be 
driven  clean  out  of  a  school  if  you  get  the  older  boys  to 
cooperate  with  you,  and  if  you  are  eternally  vigilant.  You 
can  tell  as  you  pass  through   a   school  room  if  all  is   right.     If 
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it  is  not  you  will  see  a  group  of  boys  together,  and  as  you  come 
near  them  they  will  scatter,  and  you  know  there  is  something 
wrong  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  all  depends  upon  the 
attitude  which  the  masters  in  the  school  take.  If  they  are  abso- 
lutely determined  that  cleanness  of  living  shall  exist  in  that 
place,  and  that  that  is  the  first  thing,  it  will  become  the  first 
thing  in  the  boys'  minds. 

One  tries  in  the  ways  I  have  indicated  to  increase  the  sense 
of  responsibility  as  a  boy  grows  older,  and  one  tries  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  the  idea  of  service.  That  is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  The  democratic  principle  is  the  spirit  of  service. 
Boys  are  all  ready  for  it.  You  can  get  boys  to  work  among 
other  boys  in  boys'  clubs.  For  us,  we  have  found  a  great  help 
in  that  way  in  the  establishment  of  a  summer  camp  in  the 
country.  On  one  of  the  lakes  of  New  Hampshire  we  have 
a  camp,  to  which  small  boys  from  the  city  are. brought.  The 
camp  is  in  charge  of  a  master  and  of  one  or  two  graduates 
of  the  school  and  of  several  under-graduates,  who  change 
from  time  to  time.  That  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
serving  these  small  boys  and  of  finding  out  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  without  any  very  peculiar  action  to  help  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  less  fortunate.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  two 
things  a  boy  ought  to  have  when  he  leaves  school  to  go  to 
college :  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
others,  and  the  desire  for  service.  When  he  goes  to  college  he 
will  look  after  those  who  come  from  his  own  school  ;  he  will 
care  for  the  life  of  the  college  because  it  has  has  become  a 
habit  with  him.  While  he  is  in  college  you  try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  him.  If  you  find  that  evil  is  coming  into  his  life 
you  correspond  with  him.  I  have  never  found,  with  possibl}' 
one  exception,  a  case  where  a  boy  who  was  remonstrated  with 
because  he  was  doing  badly,  resented  it.  He  was  always  glad 
that  you  had  followed  him,  that  you  cared  for  him,  and 
that  you  had  spoken  to  him  frankly.  The  school  should  always 
be  open  to  the  graduates  of  the  school,  where  they  should  be 
welcomed,  where  they  should  know  that  they  are  wanted. 
These  are  some  of  the  ways  of  influencing  him   after  the  boy 
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has  left  school.  These  I  have  very  briefly  touched  upon.  But 
it  is  in  the  school,  my  friends,  it  is  in  the  school  that  we  are 
sowing  the  seed  ;  and  if  we  sow  the  seed  faithfully  it  is  going 
to  spring  up  into  life,  the  right  kind  of  life  at  college  and  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  (applause). 

DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  The  discussion  of  this  very  interesting 
statement  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  will  be  begun  by  Dean 
Briggs,  of  Harvard  College.  I  will  ask  him  to  speak  from  the 
stage,  as  he  will  be  better  heard. 

Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  of  Harvard  :  I  am  afraid  I  am  the 
wrong  man  to  begin  this  discussion.  I  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  going  to  say,  but  I  have  known  all  along  what  Mr.  Peabody's 
theory  of  the  life  of  a  school  is,  and  I  am  so  cordially  in  sympathy 
with  it  that  I  can  do  little  except  to  say  what  he  has  said,  to  say  it  dif- 
ferently, and  not  to  say  it,  I  fear,  so  well.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
examples  of  the  results  of  the  prefect  system,  or  something  like  it, 
that  occurred  to  me  as  he  was  speaking. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  student  came  to  me  about  his  work.  He  came 
involuntarily,  I  should  say ;  I  sent  for  him.  His  work  was  in  bad 
shape.  Yet  what  troubled  me  most  was  not  the  shape  in  which  his 
work  was,  but  the  shape  in  which  he  was  himself.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  on  looking  at  him  that  he  was  living  entirely  wrong.  I  found, 
at  least  I  thought  I  found,  that  the  only  way  to  get  at  that  student  was 
through  an  older  student.  I  sent  for  an  older  student,  who,  I  felt 
sure,  was  the  best  man  I  knew  to  handle  that  boy,  and  I  told  him  all 
I  could  of  the  condition  of  that  boy  as  it  appeared  to  me.  He  said, 
*'  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  him  work.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  enough  in  him  for  that.  There  is  not  much  in  him."  "But,"  I 
said,  "  he  is  living  wrong.  I  am  sure  he  is  living  wrong."  "  We  can 
stop  that,"  he  said,  and  he  went  away,  and  I  believe  he  stopped  it. 

And  again.  Another  boy  or  man  in  college,  a  man  about  whom  it  is 
said  that  no  student  could  tell  an  indecent  story  in  his  presence,  came 
to  me  about  a  fellow  student  who  was  in  academic  trouble,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  came  to  me,  and  the  freedom  from  that  old 
feeling  of  distrust  between  a  college  officer  and  a  student  was  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  things  in  all  my  experience.     He,  too,  had  been  a 
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prefect.  He  said  to  me  :  "This  man  has  not  amounted  to  anything. 
I  have  been  perfectly  disgusted  with  him.  I  know  that  he  has  done 
nothing,  and  I  have  always  thought  he  ought  to  leave  college.  But 
here  is  something  that  I  believe  now  can  be  done  for  him."  We  tried 
the  experiment.  It  was  not  altogether  a  success,  but  still  it  was 
worth  trying. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  student  of  high  position  among  his  class- 
mates, high  position  in  every  way,  came  to  me  about  a  student  that 
we,  that  is,  the  administrative  board  of  Harvard  college  had  given  up. 
Within  a  day  or  two  he  was  going.  He  simply  would  not  work.  And 
this  man  said,  "If  you  will  only  turn  him  over  to  me,  I  think  I  can 
make  him  work."  The  board,  knowing  the  man,  said,  "Take  him. 
Take  this  student  and  make  him  work  if  you  can."  He  made  the 
student  work,  made  him  work  so  that  he  got  though  the  year  in 
respectable  fashion,  showed  powers  far  beyond  what  we  teachers  had 
ever  been  able  to  see  in  him.  The  next  year  this  same  man  who'had 
been  pulled  through  by  the  older  student  came  to  say  good-bye.  He 
began  to  talk  about  that  older  student,  and  he  said,  "You  would  not 
think,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  could  talk."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  ; 
I  should  think  he  could."  "  Well,  you  would  not  think  he  could  be 
eloquent.     He  can  make  you  feel  just  as  small  as  anything." 

That  is  the  sort  of  work  that  older  students  can  do  for  younger ;  and 
that  is  the  sort  of  work  that  they  can  begin  to  do,  that  they  do  begin 
to  do,  in  the  schools  in  which  the  chief  care  is,  as  in  every  school  it 
ought  to  be,  the  care  for  character. 

Again,  what  Mr.  Peabody  said  about  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster 
reminds  me  of  various  things  that  I  have  heard  about  the  life  of  a  col- 
lege teacher.  I  once  heard  a  sophomore  talking  on  an  athletic  field  to 
his  mother,  a  seat  behind  me,  about  the  life  of  a  college  professor.  "  It 
is  the  softest  thing,"  he  said,  "that  ever  was.  There  are  three  months  in 
the  summer  when  these  men  do  nothing ;  and  in  the  winter  all  they  do 
is  sit  up  and  talk,  and  they  talk  about  the  things  they  like  best."  The 
life  of  a  college  professor,  like  the  life  of  a  master  in  school,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  life  constantly  burdened  with  the  happy  burden  of  try- 
ing to  do  whatever  can  be  done  for  every  one  of  any  number  of  men  in 
the  place.  "  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty,"  said  a  college  professor  some 
time  ago,  "  to  do  whatever  I  can  for  every  wight  that  comes  to  this 
institution."     That  is  what  a  professor  should  be. 

That  is  what  a  schoolmaster  should  be.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
life  of  the  school  can  be,  must  be  in  a  measure,  continued  in  the  life 
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of  the  college.  People  say,  I  believe,  that  the  most  perilous  time  in  the 
life  of  an  educated  man  is  the  time  spent  at  college.  There  is  equally 
good  ground  for  saying  that  it  is  the  half  dozen  years  before  the  man 
comes  to  college.  Our  high  schools  and  our  Latin  schools  take  boys 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  and  eighteen  ;  our  best  private 
schools  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen.  Six  years,  or  even 
four  years,  make  a  large  part  of  a  man's  life ;  and  the  years  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  are  a  time  of  peculiar  sensitiveness,  of  nervous 
restlessness,  of  awakening  passion — a  time  at  which  an  influence, 
steady  and  strong,  must  tell  through  college  and  through  life. 

Even  the  influence  of  a  grammar  school  is  abiding.  I  remember 
my  old  teacher  —  who,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Peabody's  also  —  chiefly  for 
his  interest,  his  constant  interest,  in  his  boys  and  in  their  work,  and 
for  his  position  as  one  of  his  own  grammar  class —  a  man  quite  as 
ready  to  be  set  right  by  little  boys,  if  they  could  set  him  right,  as  to 
set  them  right,  a  man  without  pretense  in  those  questions  that  he  dis- 
cussed. Whether  he  taught  us  much  arithmetic  and  geography  and 
grammar  or  not,  he  taught  us  one  thing  :  he  taught  us  the  openness  of 
knowledge.  To  the  continuity  of  his  influence,  of  his  influence  in  the 
way  of  looking  at  study,  which  is  a  moral  thing  as  well  as  an  intellec- 
tual thing,  every  one  of  his  pupils  ought  to  bear  testimony  today. 

Even  the  kindergarten  has  its  abiding  influence  through  college 
and  through  life ;  whether  for  good  or  for  bad  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  say  today,  but  I  know  that  some  years  ago  one  of  the  masters  of  a 
large  and  strong  preparatory  school  took  the  list  of  his  boys  and  went 
through  it  and  picked  out  the  kindergarten  boys  from  their  way  of 
doing  things,  from  their  way  of  looking  at  things  —  partly  a  mental, 
partly  a  moral  matter ;  and  I  believe  that  a  close  observer  of  educa- 
tional methods  could  pick  out  the  kindergarten  men  in  college  and  in 
life. 

The  pupils  of  one  school,  when  they  come  to  college,  are  inclined 
to  be  smartly  impertinent ;  the  pupils  of  another  courteous ;  of  one 
school  mere  children,  the  prey  of  every  new  temptation  ;  of  another 
seasoned,  possibly  hardened,  men  ;  of  another  open-faced  boys,  who 
bid  fair  to  become  good  citizens. 

Of  the  influence  for  life  I  can  speak  little,  except  on  a  priori 
grounds,  but  of  the  influence  through  college  I  see  signs  every  day. 
To  be  personal,  I  see  the  master  of  Groton  School  working  day  by  day 
through  many  of  his  boys  in  college,  and  I  see  it  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on.     It  shows  itself  in  atlhetics,  in  manners,  in  readiness  to 
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be  of  service.  Sons  of  the  rich,  these  boys  from  private  schools  are 
subject  to  the  temptations  of  the  rich ;  and  some  fall ;  but  they  must 
fall  low,  indeed,  if  they  forget  the  man  who  for  six  years  has  made  their 
life  his  and  his  theirs,  if  they  forget  the  school  which,  no  matter  how 
long  it  may  be  since  they  left  it,  has  always  ready  for  them  a  bed  and 
a  welcome  home.  Young  as  it  is,  that  school  has  traditions  just  as 
Harvard  and  Yale  have  traditions ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  every 
school  at  whose  head  stands  a  strong,  clean-living,  upright,  unpreten- 
tious, sympathetic,  self- forgetful  man. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  service  —  sometimes  I  think  there  are  only 
two — that  which  is  not  worth  having  at  any  price  and  that  for  which 
no  money  can  pay.  The  schoolmaster  who  works  for  money,  whatever 
his  salary,  the  schoolmaster  who  works  with  indifference,  the  school- 
master who  feels  contempt  for  a  schoolmaster's  life  and  constantly 
laments  his  own  thwarted  career,  may  have,  must  have,  a  continuous 
moral  influence  for  the  slack  performance  of  duty  through  college 
and  through  life.  The  schoolmaster  who  does  not  remember  what  it 
is  to  be  a  boy,  who  cannot  get  rid  of  what  Dryden  calls  the  rust  that 
he  contracted  while  laying  in  his  stock  of  learning,  has  a  continuous 
moral  influence  against  mental  culture.  Sometimes,  as  I  see  the  large 
number  of  Ph.D's  going  out  into  the  world,  I  think  the  day  will  come 
when  we  shall  have,  not  over-educated,  but  over-learned  schoolmasters, 
that  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  over-valuing  the 
higher  learning,  good  as  it  is,  in  the  men  who  teach  our  boys.  Not 
that  the  right  kind  of  man  can  know  too  much ;  but  that,  paradoxical 
as  it  is,  the  love  of  learning  may  unfit  a  man  to  teach  school.  For 
the  schoolmaster's  duty  is  so  much  more  than  the  having  or  even  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  ;  it  penetrates  and  compasses  the  boy's  whole 
living  ;  it  cannot  be  done  without  enthusiastic  drudgery  in  small  and 
unlearned  things,  without  a  devotion  to  commonplace  details  such  as 
characterizes  every  good  mother's  care  of  a  young  child,  without  what 
a  man  of  remote  learning  regards  as  wasting  time,  without  a  deliberate 
putting  into  the  background  of  what  people  call  the  development  and 
expansion  of  one's  own  self,  one's  own  intellectual  self.  "  I  want," 
young  teachers  write,  *'  a  larger  field  for  my  own  growth  and  my  own 
career,"  yet  often  the  place  they  already  hold  is  a  place  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Holmes  would  say,  they  rattle  round.  They  fail  to  know  their  far- 
reaching  power,  where  they  are,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  to  know  that 
out  of  the  very  things  they  are  shirking  now  come  the  growth  and  the 
career. 
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The  whole  story  seems  to  me  this  :  the  continuity  of  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  school  through  college  and  through  life  is  absolutely  unes- 
capabhe.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  what  sort  of  men 
our  teachers  are.  Whenever  and  wherever  an  honest  man,  of  gentle- 
ness and  power,  throws  his  whole  heart  into  a  school,  that  school  is 
sure  of  a  constant  influence  for  good  through  college  and  through  life. 

The  President:  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Mr. 
Comstock,  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy. 

Mr.  D.  Y.  Comstock  :  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Teachers — The 
hour  is  late,  and  I  feel  as  though  my  part  were  necessarily  that  of  pro- 
nouncing a  sort  of  qualified  and  feeble  benediction  after  two  very 
masterly  sermons. 

We  have  in  the  subject,  as  Mr.Peabody  has  already  said,  a  sort  of 
limitation  of  the  discussion,  and  yet  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  has  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  that  a  literal  interpretation  of  that  subject  would 
suggest,  the  continuous  moral  influence  of  the  school  through  college 
and  through  life.  We  represent  as  teachers  here  the  sowing  and  the 
harvest.  It  is  with  the  sowing  period  that  we  of  the  secondary  schools, 
of  course,  are  most  concerned.  What  is  there  to  be  said  with  regard 
to  this  influence  in  the  school,  but  that  it  lies  in  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  ?  And  in  what  has  already  been  said  the  vocabulary  that 
I  should  have  used  has  been  exhausted.  The  word  "personality," 
the  phrase  "  the  personal  equation  of  the  student," — these  cover  the 
ground.  When  I  know  and  see  and  talk  with  Mr.  Peabody,  when  I 
visit  his  school  and  am  convinced  that  in  his  life  his  teaching  and  his 
preaching  are  both  illustrated,  and  when  I  know  of  the  marvelous  tact 
and  success  which  have  characterized  Dean  Briggs*  administration  of 
his  present  office,  I  say  that  here  are  the  sources  of  power  with  stu- 
dents.    It  is  the  person  and  nothing  else. 

Yes,  there  are  one  or  two  other  things  that  have  been  suggested, 
but  the  chief  requisite  is  stated  in  a  remark  made  by  the  head  of  a 
great  institution  a  few  years  ago,  "It  is  exceedingly  easy  for  me  to  get 
teachers ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  find  pedagogues."  All 
that  I  have  to  say  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  shall  speak  is  simply  this  : 
that  it  is  well  for  us  as  teachers  of  students  of  all  years  and  all  strata  to 
stop  occasionally  and  take  a  sort  of  mental  and  spiritual  account  of 
stock,  and  examine  ourselves  to  see  whether  we  are  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  pedagogue,  and  whether  we  insist  that  in  those  who 
aid  us  the  same  demand  shall  be  met  in  full ;  for  unless  that  demand 
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can  be  met,  unless  the  teacher  enters  upon  his  work  consecrated  to  his 
duty,  lifted  above  the  mercenary  consideration,  loving  his  students 
and  entering  into  their  lives  and  willing  to  practice,  not  merely  to 
preach,  the  self-denial  that  every  day  calls  for,  then  he  is  a  curse  to 
his  profession  and  the  sooner  he  leaves  it  the  better. 

I  think  that  in  the  younger  teachers  of  this  country  we  are  seeing 
illustrated  now-a-days  rather  alarmingly  the  temporary  teaching  expe- 
dient policy.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  rather  than  to  be  on  the 
decrease,  and  it  is  a  very  alarming  symptom.  I  do  not  know  how 
moral  influence  is  to  be  created  in  the  school  if  that  policy  goes  to  a 
greater  extreme.  I  cannot  imagine  any  growth  in  the  direction  of 
moral  influence,  certainly.  I  know,  and  this  is  not  simply  talk,  I  know 
that  every  year  I  have  to  go  through  the  most  serious  sort  of  introspec- 
tion and  self  catechizing,  and  I  find  that  I  come  out  of  the  process, 
not  discouraged  exactly,  but  certainly  not  elated.  If  I,  as  the  master 
in  charge  of  an  institution,  feel  as  I  do  with-  regard  to  myself  and  the 
shortcomings  in  myself,  then  I  must  have  the  same  feeling  with  regard 
to  shortcomings  that  exist  in  those  who  are  upon  my  teaching  force. 
There  are  two  extreme  views  of  the  subject.  The  one  would  be  illus- 
trated by  what  has  already  been  defined  as  espionage,  the  entering  into 
the  details  of  the  student  life,  the  eclipsing  of  individuality  rather  than 
the  strengthening  of  the  personal  element  in  the  student.  The  other 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  remark  that  was  made  to  me  by  a  learned  edu- 
cator in  one  of  our  large  institutions,  I  think,  so  far  as  mere  teaching 
goes,  a  born  teacher.  I  had  been  discussing  with  him  this  question  of 
moral  influence  in  the  school,  and  moral  influence  going  from  the 
school,  and  moral  development  through  college.  His  words  sound  a 
little  startling,  they  certainly  seemed  so  to.  me,  but  I  repeat  them 
because  they  give  the  other  extreme.  The  truth  must  lie  between  the 
two.  His  words  were  :  "Moral  development  be  damned."  Between 
those  two  extremes  I  think  we  shall  find  a  sufficient  field  to  select  the 
happy  medium. 

Next  to  the  teacher's  own  personality,  that  which  I  have  found  to 
be,  personally  speaking,  of  very  great  value,  is  the  cooperating  influ- 
ence of  those  whom,  though  younger  than  myself,  and  my  own  pupils, 
I  feel  to  be,  because  of  their  more  intimate  contact  and  association, 
wiser  and  more  tactful  than  myself  in  dealing  with  the  individual  case. 
Thirdly,  an  important  factor,  and  one  which  has  been  indirectly 
adverted  to  this  morning,  may  be  mentioned  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  that,  without  impertinent  interference  on  his  part,  the  homa 
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relations  be  kept  strong  and  warm.  I  think  that  these  three  would 
perhaps  cover  the  ground,  as  being  media  or  points  of  contact.  When 
the  boy  tells  me  that  he  writes  to  his  mother  twice  a  week  and  also  tells 
me  something,  though  not  in  detail,  as  to  what  he  writes,  but  I  feel 
convinced  from  what  he  says  that  there  is  the  close,  old,  sympathetic, 
confidential  home-contact,  I  have  no  anxiety  about  him,  for  that  sort 
of  contact  produces  such  histories  as  that  which  you  may  have  seen 
noted  within  a  few  months,  in  one  of  our  serial  publications. 

A  young  physician,  who  went  through  school  with  just  such  close 
contact,  who  went  through  college  with  the  same  contact  kept  alive  and 
passed  through  the  professional  school  under  its  sacred  influence,  on  a 
certain  occasion  was  present  at  a  banquet  where  were  many  other  pro- 
fessional men.  As  the  evening  went  on,  the  merriment  grew  higher, 
the  wine  passed  freely  and  the  conversation  became  questionable.  It 
was  noticed  that  he  was  drinking  water  instead  of  wine.  He  was 
requested,  or  rather,  he  was  forced,  to  propose*  a  toast.  He  rose  and 
simply  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  offer  the  toast  which  has  been  the  chief 
factor  in  my  life.  Let  us  all  drink  it  standing,  and  in  pure  water — 
Our  Mothers."  The  tone  of  the  banquet  abruptly  changed.  That,  I 
am  assured,  is  a  true  story,  and  further  I  am  assured  that  the  secret  of 
it  lay  in  the  close  contact  of  the  school  life  with  the  home. 

I  have  on  so  many  occasions  to  deal  with  students  along  this  very 
line  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize  it  still  more ;  but,  leaving  all 
those  considerations,  in  the  last  analysis  we  come  back  to  just  the  point 
where  we  began,  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Would  he  teach  self- 
control  ?  He  must  control  himself.  Would  he  teach  dignity  ?  He 
must  be  dignified.  Would  he  have  his  students  honest  ?  He  must  be 
honest  himself,  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  himself.  What  a 
magnificent  example  was  that,  set  for  all  teachers  (by  Professor  Blackie, 
was  it  not?) — you  all  know  the  story — when  he  met  the  students  of  a 
new  class  for  recitation.  The  teacher,  looking  up  from  his  desk,  and 
noticing  a  certain  student  holding  his  book  in  his  left  hand,  as  he 
translated,  called  out  in  his  impetuous  Scotch  way,  "  Haud  your  buke 
in  your  richt  hand,  mon,"  looked  down  again,  and  then,  raising  his 
eyes,  saw  the  book  still  in  the  left  hand.  He  repeated,  in  a  sharper 
tone,  the  same  admonition.  Then,  after  a  pause,  came  this  response 
from  the  student,  as  he  held  up  the  empty  right  sleeve,  "  I  have  nae 
richt  hand."  There  followed  a  deep  silence.  Then  the  great  teacher, 
eaving  his  desk,  came  down  the  aisle,  threw  his  arms  about  the  neck 
of  the  poor  fellow  and  cried,  "  Forgie  me,  forgie  me,  I  did  na  ken  ye 
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hae  nae  richt  hand."  Did  he  lose  caste  by  the  act?  No.  The 
applause  from  the  assembled  Scotch  lads  bore  witness  to  that.  He  was 
honest,  and  a  little  more  of  that  kind  of  honesty  in  the  class  room, 
even,  it  may  be,  at  the  expense  of  admission  of  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  will  do  a  vast  deal  toward  cultivating  honesty  in  pupils. 
Religious  teaching  —  I  do  not  mean  pietistic  sentimentality — honest, 
religious  teaching  must  be  illustrated  by  clean,  manly,  and  I  might 
add,  muscular  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Charity  ?  Yes, 
if  combined  with  firmness  that  shows  strong  convictions,  and  a 
courage  able  to  live  up  to  those  convictions.  That  is  about  all  there 
is  of  it. 

Perhaps  I  can  sum  up  my  creed  as  a  teacher,  or  rather  the  creed 
that  I  should  like  to  live  up  to,  in  three  articles.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  higher  creed  can  be  found.  Its  articles  are  all  famil- 
iar. I  should  say  that  the  teacher,  if  he  can  in  any  feeble  way 
put  himself  into  the  attitude  of  the  good  old  pastor  of  Auburn,  should 
write  this  as  his  first  article  in  his  creed,  for  it  ends  with  his  own 
personality : 

"And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way'" 

And,  secondly,  I  should  say  that  the  next  article  in  my  creed  would 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  good  fighting  parson.  Dr.  Cuyler : 
**  Let  us  carve  our  names  as  teachers,  not  upon  brass  or  stone,  for  brass 
and  stone  decay,  but  upon  human  lives  ;  they  only  are  immortal.** 
And  when  we  wake  in  the  morning  and  find  that  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  previous  day  is  to  be  repeated,  let  us  pronounce  these  two  articles 
of  our  creed  and  add  a  third,  which  may  possibly  sweeten  the  labor  of 
the  day  and  the  labor  of  the  teacher's  life : 

"  There  is  no  end  to  the  sky,  and  the  stars  are  everywhere, 
And  time  is  eternity,  and  the  here  is  over  there  ; 
For  the  common  deeds  of  the  common  day 
Are  ringing  bells  in  the  far  away." 

When  Dewey  ends  his  triumphs  and  is  spared  to  see  the  full  meas- 
ure of  what  he  has  achieved,  he  will  not  reap  half  the  satisfaction  that 
will  be  the  portion  of  the  consecrated  teacher  to  whom  one  of  his  old- 
time  pupils  shall  return  and  say  :     **The  potent  factor  in  my  life  was 
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what  you  said  to  me  on  one  particular  occasion ;  for  you  spoke  the 
words  at  a  crisis  in  ray  life"  (applause). 

The  President  :  The  discussion  is  now  open  to  all  members 
of  the  association.  Naturally  it  will  be  closed  by  Mr.  Peabody. 
I  think  the  discussion  thus  far  has  been  conducted  by  gentlemen 
devoted  to  the  service  of  pupils  who  are  away  from  home.  The 
large  majority  of  secondary-school  pupils  in  this  country  are  liv- 
ing at  home  ;  in  other  words,  the  very  large  majority  attend  day 
schools.  It  seems  desirable  that  those  schools  should  be  repre- 
sented in  this  discussion. 

Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  of  Brown  University  :  Mr.  President  — 
I  have  but  a  word  to  say,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  what  the  others 
have  said  this  morning.  I  recalled,  first  of  all,  when  I  had  the  privi- 
lege for  the  first  time  of  hearing  Mr.  Peabody  this  morning,  that  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  a  foreign  country,  I  met 
frequently  a  former  head  master  of  Rugby  and  his  family,  and  one  of  the 
first  inquiries  they  made  of  me  was  about  Mr.  Peabody.  I  was  very  sorry 
that  I  could  not  tell  them  something  from  personal  acquaintance.  I 
was  interested  then  to  know  from  what  they  said  that  he  was  deriving 
his  inspiration  in  part  from  a  quarter  to  which  I  had  looked  when,  some 
years  ago,  I  undertook  to  begin  the  life  of  a  teacher,  namely,  from 
Rugby  School.  I  was  thrown  out  on  the  world  from  college  with  an 
appointment  as  principal  of  an  academy,  and  thought  that  I  was  begin- 
ning a  career  there  as  the  master  of  a  preparatory  school ;  but  circum- 
stances were  such  that  I  soon  found  that  my  career,  to  use  Dean 
Briggs'  words,  was  thwarted,  and  I  turned  elsewhere.  But  I  remember 
I  thought  I  ought  to  know  something  about  teaching.  I  had  not  had 
the  advantage  of  instruction  in  pedagogy.  I  got  the  Life  of  Arnold. 
I  had  seen  Dr.  Wayland,  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  him  when  an 
undergraduate  in  the  institution  over  which  he  had  presided,  and  had 
learned  to  revere  what  he  had  done  for  young  men  in  college ;  from  a 
boy  I  had  read  more  or  less  about  Tom  Brown,  and  I  knew  something 
of  what  Dr.  Arnold  had  done.  I  very  soon  came  upon  what  seemed  to 
be  the  essential  thing  in  Dr.  Arnold's  creed  as  a  teacher,  and  perhaps 
if  I  merely  quote  that,  I  shall  have  expressed  in  a  very  brief  form 
what  we  have  been  hearing  so  delightfully  expressed  more  at  length, 
(and  I  wish  it  could  have  been  longer,)  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me 
to    connect    the   whole   matter    from    the   beginning    of    school   life 
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through  to  the  end  of  all  life  on  this  earth,  because  Dr.  Arnold  took 
a  passage  of  Scripture  to  express  his  creed,  a  passage  of  Scripture  not 
written  primarily  for  teachers,  but  as  a  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
He  said  that  he  held  that  the  three  most  essential  qualifications  of  a 
schoolmaster  —  and  I  take  that  to  be  the  qualifications  of  a  man  who  is 
going  to  teach  and  has  due  regard  for  all  that  is  implied  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position  —  that  the  three  most  essential  qualifications  for  a 
schoolmaster  were  the  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind 
(applause). 

Mr.  Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 
High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass.:  Mr.  President  —  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  have  anything,  except  the  expression  of  a  very  profound  convic- 
tion, to  contribute  to  this  discussion.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
President  speak  of  the  class  of  schools  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing — the  large  public  high  schools.  We  have  probably 
more  of  the  pupils  of  the  secondary-school  age  to  deal  with  than  the 
principals  of  all  other  kinds  of  schools.  Our  problem  is  a  peculiar, 
a  very  complicated  one,  entwined  with,  involved  in,  and  modified  by 
relationships  to  parents,  to  the  school  committee,  to  the  old  teachers  in 
the  school  —  some  of  whom  have  been  there  many  years  and  will  yet 
be  there,  who  are  married  and  intermarried  in  the  community  —  the 
traditions  of  the  community  as  a  community,  and  its  attitude  toward 
the  school.  A  thousand  threads  of  complication  interlace  and  involve 
all  our  problems  of  discipline  and  of  moral  development.  But  we 
stand  not  quite  helpless  before  it,  though  often  nearly  so.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  to  be  said :  it  is  more  possible,  I  think,  in  a  large 
public  school,  which  becomes  to  some  extent  mechanical,  unless  it  has 
very  sympathetic  and  close  supervision,  to  have  teachers  growing  up  in 
those  schools  who,  while  perhaps  starting  out  well  and  intending  well, 
have  starved  their  souls,  and  care  less  and  less  for  the  souls  of  the  chil- 
dren under  their  charge,  who  come  to  think  perhaps  more  and  more 
of  the  drawing  of  their  salary.  This  is,  of  course,  not  widely  true  in 
any  one  school.  It  is  only  possible  on  account  of  the  fact  that  super- 
vision in  large  public  schools  is  perhaps  not  so  close,  so  sympathetic,  so 
intelligent,  as  in  some  private  schools  or  in  some  endowed  academies, 
and  because  there  are  influences  surrounding  the  tenure  of  office 
of  the  public-school  teacher  which  do  not  belong  to  the  teachers  of 
other  schools.  The  great  labor,  then,  that  we  of  the  public  high 
schools  have  to  perform,  is  to  keep  the  teachers  morally  alive,  and  to 
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see  that  they  feel  this  year  more  keenly  alive  to  their  moral  responsi- 
bilities than  they  did  last  year.     This,  however,  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
We  have  the  pupils  with  us   for  a  shorter  period  of  time ;  we  have 
excessive  numbers  of   pupils  and  many  other  obstacles   to   contend 
with.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  is  at  the  start  —  in 
the  choice  of  the  teacher,  in  the  appointing  power.     Is  it  wise  ?     Is  it 
efficient  ?     Is  the  appointment  of  public  high-school  teachers  in  the 
right  hands  ?     The  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  a  big  enough  man  or 
woman,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  teacher. 
If  I  am  broad  enough,  or  if  you  are  broad  enough,  to  see  the  larger 
world  —  the  world  of  others  beside  yourself,  the  world  of  the  school  — 
of  the  individual  pupil  —  we  then  shall  have  a  corrective  of  this  nar- 
rowing tendency  that  influences  us  in  the  large  public  school,  with  its 
machinery  and  its  endless  details.     What  we  need,  then,  is  that  natural 
breadth  and  liberality  of  view  which  is  always  thinking  of  the  other 
side,  of  the  other  person,  and  of  the  great  dimensions  and  multifarious 
interests  and  requirements  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.     It  is  not 
fully  a  soluble  problem  with  us  who  are  in  the  public  schools ;  but  it 
lies  heavily  upon  our  hearts,  although  we  cannot  do  so  much  and  per- 
haps do  not  say  so   much   about  that  side  of  our  work  as  teachers  of 
other  schools.     There  are  many  influences  that  can  be  started,  how- 
ever, in  a  public  high  school  which  have  been  more  or  less  successful, 
such  as  societies  of  one  sort  or  another  that  you  might  think  could  not 
exist  in  a  public  high  school.     There  are  agencies  that  can  be  started 
to  help  others  in  a  social   way  that  have  been,  that  yet  can  be,  more 
widely  established  in  public  secondary  schools.     But  the  chief  thing  is 
that  the  boys  and  the  girls  shall  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice, in  the  purity,  in  the  uprightness,  in  the  moral  strength  and  ethical 
enthusiasm  of  every  teacher,  especially  of  the  head  master  (applause). 

President  C.  W.  Eliot  :  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  important 
principle  enunciated  by  Mr.  Peabody  is  one  which  I  know  Dean 
Briggs  also  insists  on,  namely,  that  grave,  moral  offenses  in  school 
or  college  are  not  punishable.  The  only  question  that  arises  about 
a  moral  offender  — a  confirmed  moral  offender — is :  can  he  be  kept  in 
school  or  college  ?  We  who  remember  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  will,  I  think,  recognize  that  this  principle  was 
not  usually  acted  on  in  American  schools  and  colleges.  I  know  it  was 
not  acted  on  in  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  or  in  Harvard  College. 
There  was  the  utmost  confusion  between  moral  offenses  and  offenses 
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against  order  and  convenience ;  and  this  confusion  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  source  of  great  moral  evils  in  both  college  and  school. 

The  other  thing  I  should  like  to  speak  of  before  Mr.  Peabody 
closes  is  the  evidence  which  this  discussion  has  given  of  the  nobility 
of  the  profession  of  secondary-school  teacher.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a  large  proportion  of  college-bred  men  and  women  who  mean  to  be 
teachers  try  first  to  get  into  college  or  university  work,  and  exhibit  some 
repugnance  to  going  into  secondary- school  work.  That  I  believe  to  be 
a  grave  error,  an  error  from  which  England  and  Germany  have  escaped. 
I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  we  in  this  country  must  correct  the 
prevailing  view  in  that  matter. 

Another  topic  in  Mr.  Peabody*s  remarks  which  I  hold  to  be  very 
interesting  indeed,  as  subject  of  future  experiment,  is  the  prefect  or 
monitor  system.  Whether  that  method  can  be  applied  on  a  large  scale 
in  our  country  is  for  me  a  matter  of  doubt.  I  should  not  be  able  to 
affirm  that  the  English  example  was  encouraging.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  that  unless  deep  changes  have  been  lately  wrought  in  that 
method  in  the  English  public  schools,  it  is  absolutely  inapplicable  in 
our  country,  except,  indeed,  in  a  school  like  Groton,  where  a  quite 
extraordinary  control  can  be  exercised  by  the  masters.  As  I  read  the 
biographies  of  famous  Englishmen  who  have  been  in  the  so-called 
public  schools,  as  I  listen  to  the  accounts  which  men  contemporary 
with  us  give  of  their  own  experience  in  those  schools,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  prefect  method  has  been  horribly  abused  in  times  past  —  I 
mean  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  horrible  abuses,  abuses  which  would 
not  be  endured  in  any  American  community.  Nevertheless,  as  I  am 
sure  you  learned  from  what  Dean  Briggs  said,  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
influence  of  older  pupils  or  students  upon  younger  to  great  advantage. 
I  hardly  think  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  older  student,  who  is  going 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  younger  a  moral  pressure,  needs  official  posi- 
tion, whether  in  college  or  in  school.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that 
official  position  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  drawback.  In  recent 
years,  in  Harvard  College,  we  have  had  a  large  experience  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  older  students  upon  younger,  the  older  being  directly 
asked  to  use  their  influence ;  but  so  far  as  Harvard  experience  goes, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  official  position  for  the  helper.  May  I  ask  Mr. 
Peabody  now  to  close  this  discussion,  a  discussion  which  has  been 
edifying  and  delightful  to  us  all  ? 

Mr.  Peabody  :     I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  shrink  from 
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saying  anything  more.  In  the  first  place,  I  spoke  nearly  an  hour  and 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  told  me  to  speak  for  half  an  hour,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  end  the  talk  and 
therefore  I  am  not  prepared.  There  is  just  one  point  that  I  want  to 
take  up,  suggested  by  President  Eliot's  words. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  agree  that  the  transplanting  of  any 
institution  from  England,  or  from  Germany,  or  from  any  other  place 
into  this  country  was  a  great  mistake,  but  the  principles  which  under- 
lie it  are  true  everywhere.  In  the  case  of  the  prefect  system  it  is,  as 
President  Eliot  said,  and  as  I  tried  to  point  out,  the  older  feeling 
responsibility  for  the  younger,  and  helping  those  who  are  trying  to 
influence  the  younger,  helping  them  in  their  work.  In  a  school  —  I 
am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  true  in  a  university — but  in  a 
school  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  well  that  those  who  have  authority, 
who  are  monitors  or  who  are  prefects,  should  be  officially  appointed, 
and  for  this  reason  :  if  I  want  to  know  about  a  boy  I  call  in  a  prefect, 
and  the  other  boys  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  consulting  with  that 
prefect.  If  there  is  no  prefect  system,  I  do  not  dare  to  call  in  a  boy  ; 
the  other  boys  would  at  once  suspect  that  that  boy  was  being  ques- 
tioned about  them.  He  has  no  official  position.  There  is  an  mmense 
danger,  a  danger  which,  I  am  quite  sure,  has  been  realized  in  a  good 
many  schools,  of  the  boys  feeling,  "That  boy  is  a  good  boy  and  I 
guess" — and  it  is  a  pretty  shrewd  guess —  "that  he  has  been  con- 
sulted by  the  head  master  about  me.*'  If  he  is  a  prefect,  if  there  are 
five  or  six  prefects,  all  of  whom  back  each  other  up,  all  of  whom  stand 
for  the  best  things  in  the  school,  they  may  say  and  they  may  do  any- 
thing, because  the  boys  have  absolute  confidence  in  them,  and  they  hold 
that  official  relation  to  the  head  master  which  to  my  mind  is  of  abso- 
lute importance. 

But  I  go  back  to  my  work  with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  that  I 
am  allowed  to  be  a  schoolmaster  at  this  time  and  in  this  country  ;  at 
this  time  because  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  were 
more  friendly  and  truer  relations  between  teachers  and  students,  and 
because  there  never  was  a  time  when  we  were  learning  so  much  about 
men  and  about  teaching,  and  in  this  country  because  this  country  is  so 
plastic.  I  lived  for  a  long  time  in  England,  and  I  love  it ;  but  one 
appreciates  as  one  lives  there  that  things  are  more  or  less  fixed  and  it 
is  only  those  who  have  surpassing  ability  who  can  do  great  things 
there.  To  do  much  in  this  country  one  does  not  require  great  power. 
It  is  simply  the  desire  to  serve.     If  one  is  in  earnest  in   this  country 
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one  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  one  can  do  a  good  deal  in  molding 
character  and  so  have  a  strong  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
nation  (applause). 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting 
came  to  an  end  by  adjournment. 

Ray  Greene  Huling, 

Secretary 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 
Huntington  Hall,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
beginning  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  12,  1900,  with  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  chair. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

The  President  :  The  association  will  please  come  to  order. 
Is  there  any  call  for  the  reading  of  the  record  of  the  last  meet- 
ing ?     If  not,  I  shall  hold  that  the  reading  is  dispensed  with. 

My  first  duty  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  nominate  ofRcers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  this  committee  to  report  tomorrow  morn- 
iilg  at  or  near  9  o'clock.  J  name  as  this  committee  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Keep,  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Enoch  C.  Adams,  of  Newton,  Dr.  C. 
F.  P.  Bancroft,  of  Andover,  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  of 
Boston,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  of  Wellesley — three  members 
of  the  former  committee  and  two  new  members. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  to  this  association 
President  Pritchett,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  who  will  bid 
the  association  welcome  to  this  place  (applause) . 

President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  :  Mr.  President,  members  of  the 
association  —  I  take  your  time  but  a  moment  to  extend  the  greetings 
of  the  institute,  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
faculty  desire  to  make  you  most  welcome  in  this  building,  and  to 
extend  to  you  whatsoever  facilities  the  Institute  may  have  for  your 
work.  We  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  which  the  association 
is  doing  and  in  the  effort  that  is  making  on  your  part  to  bring  together 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  higher  work  of  education  and  those  who 
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are  engaged  in  its  beginnings,  and  we  hope  that  whatever  may  be 
found  here  which  will  facilitate  in  any  way  your  work  will  be  freely  used 
by  you.  I  do  not  know  how  often  you  may  have  visited  the  institution, 
or  whether  you  desire  to  visit  it  now,  but  I  will  say  that  any  who  may 
wish  to  visit  the  laboratories,  or  to  see  the  other  buildings  of  the  Institute, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  secretary's  ofhce  with  a  guide ; 
and  if  you  desire  to  see  experiments  of  any  particular  sort,  or  to  see 
tests  in  the  testing  laboratories,  if  you  will  signify  to  the  secretary 
what  sort  of  experiments  you  would  like  to  have  made,  they  will  be 
prepared  at  your  pleasure.  I  wish  only  to  express,  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  corporation,  and  the  faculty,  the  fact  that 
during  the  time  of  your  stay  here  we  hope  that  you  will  understand 
that  the  Institute  belongs  to  you  (applause). 

The  President:  The  secretary  has  an  announcement  to 
make  to  the  association. 

The  Secretary  :  I  have  a  note  from  the  secretary  of  the  Tech- 
nology Club  extending  to  the  members  of  the  association,  in  behalf  of 
the  Technology  Club,  all  the  privileges  of  this  club. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  that  the  association  will  rejoice 
with  n)e  that  at  this  meeting  we  are  to  listen  to  two  new  presi- 
dents of  New  England  colleges.  We  welcome  this  afternoon 
President  Faunce,  of  Brown ;  this  evening  we  shall  welcome 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  to  deal 
with  themes  of  present  interest  and  importance  ;  with  themes 
which  have  vivid  practical  applications  at  the  present  moment. 
I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  President  Faunce. 

THE  TEACHER'S  OPPORTUNITY  OF  DISCOVERING  INDIVIDUAL 
CAPACITIES  IN  HIS  PUPILS  AND  SO  DIRECTING  THEM  TO 
APPROPRIATE  CAREERS 

President  William  H.  P.  Faunce, 
Brown  University 

This  subject  is  not  of  my  choosing.  It  was  given  me  by 
another.  Its  very  phraseology  is  significant  of  the  vast  change 
in  educational  standpoint  that  has  come  about  in  twenty-five 
years.     **The  teacher's  opportunity  to  discover  and  direct^     The 
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function  of  the  old-time  pedagogue  was  so  different  that  he 
must  use  another  vocabulary.  His  business  was  to  '*  inculcate/' 
or  stamp  in  with  the  heel;  to  ** discipline,"  in  the  sense  of 
punish;  to  ** instruct,"  or  pile  up;  to  ** educate,"  or  draw  out, 
often  in  the  method  of  forceps  rather  than  of  sunshine.  All 
these  words  and  their  associates  involved  the  same  venerable 
conception,  that  the  pupil's  mind  was  a  passive  somewhat,  an 
inert  mass  of  faculties,  to  be  stamped  or  punished  or  piled  up 
or  pulled  out  into  the  shape  desired  by  the  schoolmaster. 

All  this  was  done  systematically  and  thoroughly  by  the  old 
education  of  which  most  of  us  are  the  products  and  victims. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  the  process  without  a  strange  mixture 
of  gratitude  and  resentment.  The  stamping  in  and  drawing  out 
might  be  by  birchen-rod,  by  forfeits,  by  rewards  of  merit,  by 
the  marking  system ;  the  inculcation  might  be  by  fear  or  shame 
or  by  anti-social  competition ;  the  discipline  might  be  by 
the  ingenious  tortures  of  Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic^  or  by 
memorizing  long  lists  of  dates  called  history ;  but  the  entire 
process  was  consistent  with  its  fundamental  assumption,  that  the 
pupil's  mind  is  what  the  Greeks  called  hule,  a  formless,  lifeless 
mass  on  which  the  teacher  is  to  work,  and  out  of  which  he  is  to 
produce  the  human  being  of  desired  pattern.  The  places  where 
this  process,  as  applied  to  girls,  reached  its  most  complete 
realization  were  called  "finishing  schools" — the  most  pathetic 
phrase  in  the  history  of  education.  Curiously  enough,  the  old 
education,  which  thus  treated  the  mind  as  purely  passive  mate- 
rial (a  "sheet  of  white  paper."  in  Locke's  phrase)  was  ever 
insisting  on  the  immaterial  and  spiritual  nature  of  man's  soul ; 
while  the  new  education,  which  treats  the  mind  as  essentially  a 
living,  spontaneous  energy,  uses  a  physiological  nomenclature, 
and  is  constantly  accused  of  materialism.  But  the  real  materi- 
alism is  not  that  which  uses  a  certain  set  of  terms,  but  that 
which  consistently  treats  the  pupil  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  In  this  sense  our  psychology  lies  at  the  base  of  all  our 
education ;  not  that  the  data  derived  from  the  laboratory  can  be 
used  in  the  class  room,  but  that  the  way  we  think  of  the  child 
determines  all  we  do  for  the  child.     Think  of  the  child  as  white 
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paper,  or  clay,  or  wax,  or  wood  to  be  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device,  and  we  are  materialists  in  education,  talk  we  never  so 
wisely  about  the  immortal  soul.  Think  of  the  child  as  a  living, 
unfolding  organism,  a  life  to  be  developed,  an  energy  whose 
potencies  are  to  be  discovered  and  directed  —  then  no  physio- 
logical nomenclature  can  hide  the  essentially  spiritual  nature  of 
the  educational  process. 

Here,  then,  is  our  fundamental  conception :  the  pupil  with 
whom  we  are  to  deal  is  a  living,  growing  organism,  and  our  first 
task  is  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  The  joy  of  discovery 
in  nature  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fascination  of  discover- 
ing the  gleam  of  latent  capacity  in  human  nature.  When  study- 
ing the  child,  we  may  say  in  the  deepest  sense:  **I  think  thy 
thoughts  after  thee,  O  God."  Here  in  the  child  we  have  not  a 
pillar  to  be  carved  by  chisel  and  hammer,  but  a  plant  needing 
sunshine  and  air  and  nourishment,  a  plant  to  be  discovered  before 
it  is  directed,  a  plant  that  can  be  trained  but  was  already  pulsat- 
ing with  the  powers  of  earth  and  sky  before  we  touched  it.  The 
biological  conception  has  displaced  the  mechanical.  The  pupil 
is  much  more  mysterious  than  we  dreamed ;  the  educator's  task 
far  more  difficult  than  we  knew.  But  at  the  same  time  the  task 
is  far  more  attractive,  and  is  even  fascinating,  since  we  are  more 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  than  we  thought,  and 
we  learn  more  than  we  teach.  No  man  can  teach  children  who 
is  not  constantly  taught  by  them.  We  are  continually  amazed 
at  the  spontaneous  overflow,  at  the  restless  activity,  the  ceaseless 
play  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  we  find  that  all 
teaching  begins  in  wonder.  And  this  wonder  soon  passes  into 
a  sense  of  peculiar  responsibility,  as  we  realize  that  the  mark  we 
make  upon  a  living  organism  is  retained  and  built  into  the  organ- 
ism forever,  while  the  mark  we  make  on  mere  material  may  be 
changed  or  effaced.  The  dent  made  in  iron  or  steel  can  be 
removed ;  the  scar  of  solid  shot  on  armor  plate  can  be  beaten 
out ;  but  the  mark  of  the  tempest  or  sunshine  on  the  tree  is 
preserved  in  the  innermost  fiber,  enlarged  and  intensified  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  **hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome"  had 
slight  responsibility  compared  with  the  hand  that  rounded  Peter 
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himself,  or  that  left  him  forever  unrounded  and  unbalanced ; 
and  to  ** groin  the  aisles  of  ancient  Rome"  is  an  easy  task  com- 
pared with  the  forming  of  the  spirit  of  a  generation  of  students. 
Hence,  the  teacher  may  go  forth  each  morning  steadied  by 
responsibility  and  fascinated  by  his  task. 

How,  then,  can  the  teacher  discover  the  powers  in  this  living 
personality  of  the  pupil  ? 

I.  First  of  all  by  varying  the  means  of  approach  to  the 
pupil's  nature.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  resentment  which  some 
of  us  feel  in  regard  to  our  own  education,  because  while  we  were 
approached  insistently,  we  were  approached  in  only  one  way. 
We  were  attacked  through  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication 
table,  later  through  words  and  names  and  dates,  and  if  we  did 
not  respond  to  these  time-honored  stimuli,  we  were  pronounced 
hopelessly  stupid.  Recently  in  Chicago  I  went  into  a  practice 
school  connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  saw  the 
children  gathered  round  a  teacher  who  was  reading  to  them 
the  poem  of  Hiawatha,  and  their  eyes  were  wide  with  wonder. 
Then  they  went  over  into  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  saw 
the  materials  of  Indian  life,  the  tents  and  the  wampum,  the 
feathers  and  the  moccasins,  and  all  the  utensils  of  the  Indian 
household.  Then  they  returned  and  modeled  in  clay  an  Indian 
village,  with  Hiawatha  at  one  end  of  it,  and  all  over  it  the  marks 
of  the  creative  imagination. 

I,  too,  learned  Hiawatha,  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Colburn's 
ingenuities.  I  could  spell  the  name  of  every  tree  in  Hiawatha's 
forest,  but  would  not  have  known  one  of  them  if  I  had  seen 
it.  I  could  pronounce  the  name  of  every  beast  on  the  American 
continent  or  in  Noah's  ark,  but  knew  nothing  about  any  one  of 
them.  I  confess  I  enjoyed  this  verbal  proficiency ;  but  all  around 
me  were  scholars  who  hated  it,  and  hated '  the  school  that 
imposed  it,  and  so  were  pronounced  incurably  stupid,  although 
in  after  life  they  showed  great  constructive  power.  I  might  be 
taken  as  an  average  sample  of  the  school  product  in  the  best 
schools  of  New  England  thirty  years' ago;  and  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  my  life,  not  a  teacher 
ever  showed  me  a  plant,  or  a  tree,  or  a  star,  or  a  flower,  or  a  fossil. 
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or  a  living  creature.  The  ideal  of  those  best  schools,  under  the 
shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  to  sit  up  straight  with  folded  arms, 
and  affirm  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  word-study  that  we  had  not 
communicated  once  with  any  fellow-student !  The  triumph  of  the 
teacher  was  in  ** keeping  order"  among  the  scholars.  She  did 
not  know  that  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  always  disorderly  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  crystal.  She  was  living  in  the  pre-biologic 
era,  and  we  blame,  not  her,  but  her  generation.  Every  possible 
means  of  approach  to  the  child's  mind  may  surely  be  tried.  The 
city  of  Mansoul  has  more  entrances  than  simply  the  eye-gate. 
Through  eye  and  ear  and  touch  and  taste  and  smell,  through 
blackboard  and  gift  and  game,  through  objects  and  through 
pictures  and  through  models,  through  listening  and  through 
doing,  through  books  and  tools  and  friends,  through  isolated 
toil  and  co6perative  action  —  through  any  way  that  finds  the 
pupil  and  reveals  him  to  himself  and  to  his  world  —  must  we 
approach  the  citadel  of  the  person. 

The  same  thing,  of  course,  is  true  in  secondary  education. 
Which  of  us  has  not  seen  a  boy,  who  could  not  master  gj'am- 
matical  forms  and  seemed  hopelessly  stolid,  awakened  to  reality 
and  interest  by  the  use  of  a  lathe  and  a  plane  ?  To  make  wooden 
boxes  is  not  to  be  educated  :  but  if  through  the  making  of 
boxes  there  can  come  power  of  concentration,  discrimination, 
accuracy,  love  of  truth,  courage  to  surmount  difficulty,  per- 
sistence in  effort  and  joy  in  achievement,  then  at  least  we  may 
try  this  method  on  those  whom  we  could  not  reach  by  conjuga- 
tions or  problems  in  percentage.  If  we  have  persistent  faith  in 
humanity — and  without  it  teaching  is  drudgery — we  shall  know 
that  there  is  somewhere  a  key  to  every  soul,  and  we  shall  realize 
that  the  soul  is  trying  to  find  its  way  out  far  more  eagerly  than 
we  are  trying  to  find  the  way  in.     Or,  as  Browning  has  put  it: 

To  know 
Rather  consists  in  the  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without. 

This  is  the  truth  that  Booker  T.  Washington  is  ever  impress- 
ing on  us,  happily  at  last  with  visible  results,  with  regard  to  the 
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education  of  the  negro  race.  Industrial  education  for  the  negro 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  give  him  an  education  of 
inferior  kind.  It  means  that  we  are  going  to  give  him  some- 
thing better  than  we  have  yet  given  to  the  white  man,  that  we 
are  to  address  not  only  his  memory  but  his  whole  personality 
and  give  him  opportunity  to  express  himself  not  only  in  essay 
and  sermon,  but  in  all  the  myriad  ways  which  the  various  aptitudes 
of  his  nature  require. 

The  severest  criticism  that  can  be  made  on  American  colleges 
is  that  in  spite  of  their  noble  history  and  lasting  achievements, 
they  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  failed  to  discover  men.  The 
college  faculty  have  been  constantly  amazed  at  the  postgraduate 
achievements  of  men  in  whom  the  faculty  saw  no  sign  of  promise. 
"How  could  that  man  so  develop  after  he  left  us?'*  they  cry. 
Simply  because  actual  life  brought  a  set  of  stimuli  which  the 
college,  with  its  one  kind  of  approach,  failed  to  supply.  The 
college  which  has  only  one  fixed  curriculum  is  really  a  technical 
school,  demanding  high  technical  skill  in  a  certain  set  of  studies. 
Those  studies  may  be  the  best  in  the  world  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  if  they  are  few  and  fixed  they  are  really  making 
specialists,  they  are  selecting  and  training  the  men  susceptible 
to  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus,  and  neglecting  the  others.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  go  through  four  years 
without  being  stirred  and  aroused  at  the  center  of  his  soul.  If 
the  college  does  not  do  it,  it  is  because  the  college  is  only  a  seg- 
ment of  life,  and  its  curriculum  contains  only  a  few  notes  in  the 
gamut  of  reality.  Why  should  not  the  college  appeal  to  the 
love  of  beauty  as  well  as  to  love  of  truth  ?  But  the  Puritan  col- 
lege ignored  the  fine  arts.  Why  should  it  not  appeal  to  the  exec- 
utive faculty,  to  the  power  of  action  as  well  as  the  power  of 
thought,  to  the  will  as  well  as  to  the  logical  faculty?  Amiel's 
journal  discloses  a  soul  exquisitely  cultivated  on  the  side  of 
literary  art,  but  utterly  unable  to  make  decisions,  to  execute  its 
purposes,  or  to  grapple  with  life.  This  is  mis-education.  Why 
should  not  all  schools,  from  kindergarten  to  university,  appeal  to 
the  constructive  power — to  the  power  to  build  and  carve  and 
plant,  as  well  as  to  the  power  to  think  and  talk  about  building. 
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carving,  and  planting  ?  If  the  feelings  are  the  basis  of  the  higher 
mental  powers,  as  psychology  is  now  asserting,  what  can  we  say 
of  an  education  which  ignores  the  emotional  side  of  nature, 
except  that  it  is  narrow  specialism  ?  If  some  minds  are  awakened 
by  contact  with  concrete  objects,  and  not  by  the  "verbal  packing- 
case"  in  which  the  object  is  usually  kept,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  course  of  study  which  never  introduces  objects,  except  that 
it  is  technical  instead  of  liberal  ?  Professor  John  M.  Coulter 
tells  us  that  when  Rafinesque,  the  first  teacher  who  used  the 
laboratory  method  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  ventured  to  bring 
plants  into  a  recitation  in  botany,  his  procedure  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  rest  of  the  faculty,  as  "  tending  to  produce 
disorder  among  the  students,  and  to  convert  a  serious  recitation 
into  the  mere  examination  of  curiosities,  thus  wasting  much 
valuable  time."  Yet  this  spirit,  essentially  provincial  and  secta- 
rian, was  supposed  to  represent  liberal  culture. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  insert  two  caveats.  First,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  new  methods  of  reaching  the  hidden  capacity 
will  enable  us  to  do  without  the  old  methods.  We  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  substituting  for  certain  studies  others  which  are 
by  no  means  equivalent,  studies  which  may  make  brilliant 
promise,  but  whose  power  is  yet  untested.  One  reason  why 
Greek  is  a  better  means  of  developing  intellect  than  botany  is 
not  that  the  humanities  are  better  than  the  sciences,  but  thit 
modern  botany  is  forty  years  old,  and  Greek  as  an  educator  is 
four  hundred  years  old.  We  know  just  what  two  years  of  Greek 
will  do  for  a  student  reasonably  responsive  to  that  training. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  defined,  the  authors  read  are  usually 
the  same,  the  drill  in  forms  is  established.  But  two  years  of 
botany  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  personal  equation  of 
the  teacher  and  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  school,  and 
no  man  can  say  how  much  development  is  implied.  After 
four  hundred  years  of  science,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak 
more  adequately  on  **what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth." 
And  no  lapse  of  time  will  ever  enable  us  to  do  without  the 
studies  which  have  educated  the  leaders  of  the  last  four  cen- 
turies of  history. 
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The  Other  caution  is  this :  No  training  is  education  which 
does  not  provide  for  honest  struggle  with  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  Life  has  many  disagreeable  tasks,  and  one  great 
blessing  conferred  by  the  old  education  was  the  ability  to  do 
the  irksome,  the  difficult,  and  even  the  repulsive,  without  whining 
or  rebellion.  When  I  recently  said  to  a  kindergartner,  **  What 
provision  is  there  in  your  method  for  teaching  the  children  to 
do  the  disagreeable  tasks  of  after-life?"  she  answered:  "None; 
there  are  no  disagreeable  tasks  in  life,  to  one  who  views  it  rightly." 
This  transcendentalism  is  lofty  indeed.  But  most  of  us  thank 
our  teachers  that  we  learned  in  the  days  of  narrow  outlook  and 
wearisome  drill  at  least  to  possess  courage  in  the  face  of  obstacles, 
and  patience  under  monotony,  and  resolution  to  rise  after  falling, 
and  that  something  of  the  granite  of  the  New  England  hills  was 
in  the  training  of  the  old  New  England  teacher.  We  need  not 
invent  difficulties  for  pupils.  But  we  need  not  hide  their  exist- 
ence. Unless  our  pupils  learn  to  **  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier,"  they  are  not  prepared  for  real  life.  In  pleading  for  var- 
iety of  approach  to  the  pupil,  we  are  not  praising  the  dictum  of 
Rousseau  that  **  duty  and  obligation  should  never  be  mentioned 
to  a  child,"  and  we  are  not  endorsing  the  soft  pedagogics  of  our 
time,  or  the  **  flower-pot"  education,  which  would  shelter  the 
child  from  the  sterner  facts  of  life.  When  we  find  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  writing  from  his  bed  in  Samoa :  **To  me  the  medicine- 
bottles  on  my  chimney  and  the  blood  on  my  handkerchief  are 
accidents;  they  do  not  color  my  view  of  life,"  we  are  reading 
the  record  of  a  soul  that  had  been  educated  by  more  than  games 
and  toys,  and  had  triumphed  over  care,  and  fear,  and  pain. 

We  shall  never  discover  in  our  schools  those  pupils  who  are 
destined  to  be  reformers,  patriots,  statesmen,  leaders  in  moral 
enterprise,  unless  we  sound  the  eternal  note  of  duty,  face 
unflinchingly  the  ethical  facts  of  the  universe,  and  in  appealing 
to  ** interest"  remember  that  the  profoundest  of  all  human  inter- 
ests is  the  interest  in  the  triumph  of  righteousness  in  all  the  earth. 

After  all,  it  depends  not  so  much  on  the  method  as  on  the 
teacher  whether  the  pupil  is  really  discovered  and  directed.  A 
strong  vitality  in   the   teacher  is   the  most  powerful  means  of 
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evoking  vitality  in  the  pupil.  To  be  interested  is  always  to  be 
interesting.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  are  not  conscious  of  any 
method.  They  have  always  done  by  intuition  what  the  books 
at  last  would  teach  us  to  do  on  principle.  They  are  so  thor- 
oughly tingling  with  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  themselves  that 
they  impart  life  by  contact.  When  a  teacher  has  reached  his 
dead-line,  no  pedagogy  will  help  him.  When  the  world  is  to 
him  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  he  can  never  make  it  interesting 
to  any  students.  But  when  he  is  throbbing  with  a  passion  for 
language,  or  science,  or  art,  or  history,  or  humanity,  his  passion 
is  contagious,  and  virtue  goes  out  of  him  unbidden.  A  strong 
intellectual  life  in  the  teacher  is  the  most  powerful  known 
stimulus  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  pupil. 

One  other  qualification  of  the  teacher  we  must  not  forget  — 
sympathy  with  the  individual.  Young  minds  turn  toward 
intelligent  sympathy  as  plants  toward  the  light.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  they  unfold  and  expand  surprisingly.  Ambitions 
repressed  for  years  by  criticism  or  rebuke  suddenly  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  is  thinking 
not  only  of  the  class  but  of  the  individuals  who  make  the  class. 
Here  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  expanding  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  individual  is  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  the  teacher 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  pupil.  All  libraries  and  laboratories 
are  poor  substitutes  for  the  touch  of  soul  on  soul.  Unless  we 
can  get  it  back  again  as  once  we  had  it,  we  shall  be  the  victims 
of  our  own  educational  appliances.  Tutors  and  instructors  are 
well  enough,  but  the  great  mature  vital  personality  is  the  source 
of  true  education.  This  personal  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil 
is  the  best  thing  a  school  can  give.  Socrates  knew  it,  and,  by 
his  contact  with  a  few,  he  lifted  the  world.  The  prophet  from 
Nazareth  knew  it,  and  contented  himself  with  personally  training 
twelve  men.  We  cannot  select  men  and  say,  **You  were  born 
for  this,  and  you  for  that,"  but  we  can  so  stir  them  with  vision 
of  their  own  possibility  and  opportunity  in  the  world  that  every 
aptitude  divinely  implanted  shall  find  expression  and  growth, 
and  our  pupils  shall  succeed  us  in  the  endless  progress  of  the 
world. 
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DISCUSSION 

(Vice  President  Edward  G.  Coy,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School, 
presiding.) 

The  Vice  President  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen — The  discussion 
of  this  paper  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Augustine  Jones,  principal 
of  the  Friends'  School  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Augustine  Jones:  Fellow  teachers — I  find  myself  in  a  very 
peculiar  place.  I  might  have  known  that  I  should,  before  I  started, 
but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  persons  have  gone  into  things  and  after- 
wards have  found  that  they  were  unfortunate.  The  only  thing  that  I 
can  fall  back  upon  is  an  experience  of  many  years  in  connection  with 
boys  and  girls  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  also  my  life  as  a  pupil. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  position  to  stand  up  here  before  men  and  women 
who  have  large  experience  and  undertake  to  make  suggestions  to  them 
which  are  utterly  commonplace.  Nevertheless  I  think,  being  called 
upon  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  testify  to  what 
he  has  seen  and  what  he  has  felt,  and  to  do  whatever  he  can  in  aid  of 
progress. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  way  the  teacher  has  greater  opportunity 
than  the  parent.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  parent  has 
the  advantage.  I  believe  it  was  Voltaire  who  said,  "Give  me  the  first 
nine  years  of  the  child  and  Christians  may  have  the  rest."  There  is  a 
certain  power  of  bending  the  twig  with  them,  which  never  comes  to 
anybody  later,  but  everybody  knows  that  as  we  go  on  in  life  we  crystal- 
lize. The  exact  time  when  a  child  comes  to  school  is  one  when  quali- 
ties are  crystallizing  and  becoming  more  permanent  and  settled  in 
character,  and  therefore  then  comes  the  greatest  opportunity  to  do  a 
lasting  and  permanent  work.  My  life  has  been  associated  mostly  with 
teaching  in  boarding-schools,  where  I  have  been  with  my  pupils  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  have  therefore  had  a  work  to  do  which  is  some- 
what more  extensive  in  the  building  of  character,  as  I  think,  than  some 
other  classes  of  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  first  to  get  at  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  child,  and  to  make  that 
child  feel  the  value  of  learning,  and  next  to  feel  that  he  has  possibilities 
of  acquiring  that  learning  to  himself.  You  know  that  there  is  a 
fellowship,  or  community  in  labor,  and  an  interest  or  sympathy  in  it 
which  nothing  else  is  like.  If  you  are  working  with  a  person  night 
and  day  in  one  direction,  you  have  a  power  over  him  greater  in  other 
directions  than  you  can  conceive. 
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I  used  to  be  greatly  troubled  with  getting  men  to  preach,  for  we 
have  religious  exercises  and  services  not  common  to  the  public  school. 
Now,  the  teachers  who  instruct  in  other  things  do  much  of  it  with 
power.  We  have  all  kinds  of  people,  Catholics  and  Hebrews  and 
others,  and  we  have  to  meet  everybody,  and  we  have  to  stand  back  on 
the  broad  platitudes  of  the  preaching  at  Jacob's  well,  and  recognize 
esssentially  that  ''  God  is  a  spirit  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  or  the  keynote  of  what  Mr. 
Whittier  used  to  call  the  church  universal.  That  is  the  thought  which 
has  to  run  through  it.  I  perhaps  am  wrong  and  behind  the  age,  but  I 
believe  that  that  sort  of  teaching  is  fundamental  to  moral  life,  that  we 
must  get  some  religious  feeling  into  the  hearts  of  children,  without  the 
narrowness  and  bigotry  of  sectarianism,  something  of  that  spirit  must 
inspire  them  if  we  are  going  to  control  the  moral  life  really  and 
earnestly,  and  build  them  on  eternal  foundations.  I  only  speak  of 
that  as  one  way  of  influencing.  This  is  open  to  objection.  The 
public  school  cannot  meet  this;  in  a  way  they  are  not  able  to  do  it. 
Nobody  holds  them  responsible  for  it  to  this  extent.  But  when  parents 
come  to  us  I  say  to  everyone,  "We  will  be  faithful.  We  have  no  clan- 
nish spirit,  no- selfish  religious  purpose,  but  we  are  working  on  broad 
liberal  grounds,  and  we  will  meet  you  fairly  and  sincerely.  We  do 
recognize  that  the  first  religious  thought  in  early  years,  planted  by  the 
mother  and  father,  is  primal  and  fundamental,  and  that  whoever  shakes 
that  takes  the  risk  of  creating  infidelity  or  disturbing  religious  force 
and  progress."  That  is  the  way  we  build  in  ethics,  and  I  think  that 
>ve  get  a  strength,  a  foundation  for  moral  work,  which  we  could  not 
secure  otherwise.  As  President  Faunce  has  told  us  here,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced,  as  I  grow  older,  that  we  must  regard  these  moral 
foundations,  that  in  our  own  country,  to  pass  off  a  little  from  the  main 
thought,  the  peril  which  lies  about  us  is  lack  of  moral  work.  We  feel 
it  in  the  statesmen,  we  feel  it  in  the  legislative  halls,  and  we  find  it 
everywhere  in  business ;  but  public  education  must  somehow,  I  think, 
reach  this  fundamental  subject  more  thoroughly  than  it  has.  The 
weight  is  laid  upon  me  more  and  more  every  year  myself,  and  I  stand 
up  here  to  testify  what  I  feel  and  what  I  experience  rather  than  what 
I  have  thought  in  theory. 

Now  as  to  the  general  matter.  I  am  glad  the  secretary  told  me  I 
should  have  but  ten  minutes.  I  thought  when  Dr.  Faunce  was  speak- 
ing that  I  only  wanted  three,  but  I  shall  say  a  few  words  more.  As  I 
have  been  looking  the  matter  over,  I  always  get  the  best  information 
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in  the  trying  business  of  teaching,  the  best  thoughts,  by  studying  the 
thing  as  I  have  found  it  as  a  child  in  my  own  progress.  If  I  want 
experience  I  go  right  back  into  what  I  have  gone  through,  and  I  can 
almost  always  find  something  to  help  me  out.  In  this  influencing  of 
boys  and  girls  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  power  which  we 
have  over  them.  It  has  been  given  to  us  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  I 
think  every  teacher  feels  that.  But  this  matter  of  personal  contact, 
this  matter  of  personal  association,  this  matter  of  personal  confidence, 
is  fundamental  in  it.  The  boy  who  has  confidence  in  your  learning, 
or  the  girl  who  has  confidence  in  your  integrity,  faithfulness,  and 
honor  and  all  that,  when  you  undertake  to  give  them  advice,  as  I  said 
when  I  began,  you  have  an  immense  power.  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  I  have  had  come  to  me  to  talk 
about  their  future  and  their  career,  and  how  thoroughly  I  have  tried  to 
have  those  people  gauged  up  or  measured  in  character  and  attribute 
in  my  own  mind.  I  have  letters,  correspondence,  every  week  of  every 
year  upon  these  subjects,  and  I  have  to  give  advice  and  thought  to 
them.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  by  living  near  and  close  to  these  people 
I  have  a  power  of  telling  them  what  I  think  and  I  hope  sometimes 
giving  them  good  direction. 

I  remember  a  young  man  whose  father  came  to  me  many  years  ago, 
and  he  said,  "  My  son  is  utterly  worthless.  I  can't  do  anything  with 
him.  He  won't  work.  He  won't  study.  He  won't  do  anything.  He 
is  bound  to  be  idle  and  I  can't  help  it."  I  said,  "  Send  him  to  me." 
The  boy  came.  He  was  nineteen  years  old.  It  was  rather  late,  but  I 
took  him  into  my  room  and  I  said,  "  Look  here,  you  know  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  you," — and  I  meant  what  I  said.  **  I  think  you  have 
splendid  ability.  I  think  you  can  do  almost  anything  you  have  a 
mind  to  do.  I  think  you  have  the  best  opportunity  to  give  a  surprise 
to  the  community  that  you  live  in  of  any  man  in  this  world."  He 
looked  at  me.  I  said,  "You  have  reached  pretty  near  the  bot- 
tom. Your  chances  are  growing  less  every  day.  There  is  only  one 
thing  for  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  right  about  face  and  do  your 
duty  and  be  a  man."  We  both  sat  silent.  We  had  a  sort  of  a 
Quaker  meeting.  I  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  into  that  Latin  grammar 
class  and  lead  it,  and  do  your  work,  and  I  want  to  be  the  man  to 
proclaim  what  you  have  done  when  you  have  done  it.  I  want  to  stand 
by  you,  and  we  will  see  if  you  and  I  together  cannot  accomplish  it.  I 
want  you  to  lead  it."  He  did  lead  it.  He  came  out  all  right.  When 
he  was  ready  for  college  I  said,  "  You  are  going  to  college  now.     I 
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have  not  said  much  to  you,  but  I  am  proud  of  you,  and  everybody 
else  is  getting  so.  When  you  enter  that  class  in  college  do  you  lead  it ! 
Cut  every  bridge  behind  you  and  lead  that  class."  Perhaps  the  Doctor 
would  not  quite  agree  with  me  in  this,  but  I  meant  what  I  said  to  him. 
And  he  did  it.  It  won't  do  to  go  much  farther ;  you  know  the  man. 
One  day  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  to  me  and  he  said,  "  They  want  a  man  so 
and  so."  I  said,  "There  he  is."  They  took  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  paid  teachers  in  this  country  and  his  name  is  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  out  who  he  is.  I  did  not 
make  him,  but,  oh,  1  was  in  earnest  with  that  fellow. 

A  mother  came.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  few  of  these 
instances.  A  mother  came,  and  she  threw  her  boy  into  the  front  door 
and  said,  "Take  him,  I  have  got  done  with  him."  I  said,  "John, 
come  in  here.  If  nobody  else  in  the  world  cares  for  you  I  do.  I  am 
going  to  do  something  for  you.  Now  stand  up  and  you  and  I  together 
will  do  this  business."  Today  they  are  as  proud  of  that  man  as  they 
can  be.     He  is  a  splendid  business  fellow.     He  is  doing  his  duty. 

Friends,  these  are  not  marvels ;  they  are  things  that  are  in  every 
teacher's  experience.     They  only  help  illustrate  what  we  are  at. 

Now  just  one  thing  more.  I  think  there  is  danger  with  all  of  us 
who  are  teachers,  of  having  too  limited  ideas.  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  guide  people  we  ought  to  know  a  great  deal.  We  ought  to  climb  the 
mountain  and  take  in  the  entire  landscape.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to 
be  splendid  drill  masters,  splendid  disciplinarians,  and  all  these  things, 
which  are  important,  tremendously  important,  but  we  must  be  men 
of  the  world.  We  ought  to  know  what  law  is,  and  what  physic  is,  and 
what  all  the  business  of  the  world  requires  of  men.  To  be  sure,  in 
my  place  I  have  not  that  same  duty,  perhaps,  that  a  college  president 
has,  and  yet  in  one  way  I  have,  because  many  students  leave  our  door 
and  have  no  more  schooling.  We  send  many  into  the  colleges,  but  many 
leave  at  that  point  and  go  into  the  world,  and  they  want  the  teacher 
as  an  everlasting  friend,  as  a  guide  and  assistant.  Oh,  I  think  that 
the  magnificence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dr.  Edward  Thring,  and  all  these 
men  was  in  the  closeness  of  life  and  love  with  which  they  associated 
and  tied  themselves  to  these  men  and  made  them.  You  say  there  is 
a  great  residuum  of  the  school  that  must  be  moved  in  platoons  and 
regiments,  that  you  cannot  handle  them  as  individuals.  «  That  is  why 
schools,  and  the  president  has  said  colleges,  ought  not  to  be  too  large. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  labor  that  you  can  do  in  this  way  of  indi- 
vidual influence.     If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  reach  every  one. 
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you  must  reach  the  leaders,  as  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  said  in  his 
valedictory  address  about  the  South.  He  said,  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk 
about  the  average  people  in  the  South  ;  we  have  got  to  communicate 
with  the  leaders,  the  natural  leaders.  They  led  her  into  the  war ;  they 
only  can  lead  her  out."  The  leaders  will  always  appear  in  school. 
They  will  always  have  their  influence.  You  guide,  as  Dr.  Arnold  said 
in  his  school,  by  the  old  sixth  form.  Those  persons,  if  they  are 
inspired  by  you,  if  you  have  hypnotized  them  thoroughly,  so  to  speak, 
with  your  spirit  and  your  life,  your  influence  will  work  through  them 
and  leaven  the  lump.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  leaders  right  and 
to  have  them  direct  the  school. 

Ours  is  a  noble  profession.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  an  humble 
part  in  it ;  and  I  am  also  proud,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  have  been 
called  before  you  to  address  you  (applause). 

The  Vice  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen — The  discus- 
sion will  be  continued  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  Small,  principal  of  the 
Woodward  Inststute  for  girls,  at  Quincy  (applause). 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Small  :  Z  Mr.  President,  members  of  the  associa- 
tion and  friends — The  erudite,  controversial,  witty,  but  ill-bred  Dr. 
Johnson  once  likened  a  woman  speaking  to  a  dog  walking  on  his  hind 
legs.  "  It  is  not  surprising  that  she  does  not  do  it  well,**  he  said  ; 
"  the  wonder  is  that  she  does  it  at  all." 

A  wise  man  of  old  has  told  us  that  **  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun." 

Humble  before  these  Napoleons  in  the  realm  of  thought,  I  speak 
with  no  desire  to  attempt  the  impossible. 

I  shall  state  the  question  under  discussion  in  this  way: 

1.  The  teacher  does  have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  indi- 
vidual capacities  in  his  pupils ;  and 

2.  The  teacher  should  2X6.  discreetly  in  directing  them  to  appropri- 
ate careers. 

I  am  aware  that  this  statement  may  imply  conceit  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher. 

The  child  lives  with  the  parent,  especially  the  mother,  the  largest 
part  of  his  earliest  years.  When  so  many  parents,  with  their  oppor- 
tunities and  time  for  observation,  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  and  environments  of  the  child's  daily  life,  their  knowledge 
of  inherited  tendencies,  their  natural  love  for  their  offspring — when 
such  fail  to  comprehend  the  most  sacred  needs  of  their  own  children. 
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how  can  the  teacher  succeed,  the  teacher,  in  limited  time,  which 
means  limited  opportunity,  with  little  if  any  information  concerning 
family  traits  and  family  life,  and  more  than  all  else,  with  other  peo- 
ple's children  ?     We  may  ask 

1.  Why  do  parents  fail  in  this  great  work?  and 

2.  How  may  teachers  succeed  ? 

The  parents,  you  say,  are  young  and  inexperienced ;  the  majority 
of  our  teachers  are  inexperienced  and  young. 

Inexperience  may  extend  throughout  some  lives,  and  remain  a 
never-ceasing  obstacle  to  success ;  but  youth  is  a  disadvantage  removed 
from  each  in  time. 

Parents  fail,  when  they  do  fail  in  managing  their  children,  and 
properly  directing  their  lives,  from  just  the  reasons  that  anyone  fails 
in  anything.  Poor  health,  a  lack  of  general  education  or  of  fine 
moral  nature,  unfitness  for  the  parental  state,  indifference,  laziness, 
selfishness,  special  ignorance  in  various  directions,  and  so  on.  I  do 
not  mention  poverty,  for  many  a  white  lily  grows  in  the  mire  of  dis- 
tress, and  only  poverty  of  spirit  can  repress  or  destroy. 

Every  experienced  teacher  present  this  afternoon  could  undoubt- 
edly relate  numerous  incidents  similar  to  those  which  follow. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  most  devoted,  refined,  and  intelligent  mother 
of  several  sons.  Her  ambition  was  largely  for  her  first-born.  Her 
plans  for  his  life-work  were  made  in  his  early  childhood ;  he  must 
become  an  educated  gentleman.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
not  a  Chesterfield  in  manners,  although  he  had  the  heart  of  a  Chevalier 
Bayard.  His  speech  was  rude  and  ungrammatical.  His  chief  delight 
was  to  help  about  machinery,  to  repair  the  toy  steam  engine  for  the 
class  in  physics,  to  study,  or  rather  absorb  geometry  and  algebra. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  not  born  to  spell.  His  "angles"  were  all 
"angels";  his  "arc"  was  always  Noah*s ;  his  "ellipses"  all  eclipsed. 
When  studying  Milton  he  honestly  struggled  to  define  "archangels" 
geometrically,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  his  teacher  and  the  delectation 
of  his  classmates.  He  would  frequently  remark,  in  a  discouraged 
tone,  "  *Tain't  no  use  tryin'  ter  edjercate  me!  Ma,  she's  a  headin*  me 
for  Harvard ;  but  my  compass  keeps  shiftin*  right  'round  and  pointin' 
me  to  a  machine-shop ;  but  ma,  she  won't  hear  to  that ;  says  it  '11  make 
my  hands  look  bad  all  the  time  and  I'll  be  grimy ! "  At  this  point 
he  always  stopped,  and  with  his  usual  deliberation  looked  his  hands 
over  very  carefully,  and  then,  "  Don't  see's  my  hands'd  look  no  worse'n 
they  do  now !"  with  which  statement  I  could  usually  agree. 
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His  story  completely  told  would  be  a  long  one.  Although  a  com- 
promise was  made  with  his  mother,  and  he  studied  for  entrance  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  excellently  well  prepared  in 
science  and  mathematics,  and  hopelessly  ignorant  of  French  and 
especially  English ;  yet  nature  asserted  itself,  and  he  reveled  in  the 
delight  of  running  an  engine  on  Atlantic  avenue,  while  one  brother 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  and  another  from  Harvard. 

I  met  him,  the  first  time  for  many  years,  a  short  time  ago,  when 
hurrying  down  Summer  street.  Someone  barred  my  progress  and  a 
well-known  voice  said:  "Say!  What's  yer  rush?  How  d'ye  do? 
Wal,  now,"  (surveying  me  with  the  same  slow  but  keen  manner  of 
seventeen  years  ago).  "  Some  o'  that  hard  work  I  put  in  yer  life's  a" 
showin'  in  yer  hair,  ain't  it  ?"  He  threw  away  his  cigar  with,  "  S'pose 
terbacker  ain't  no  better  'n't  used  ter  be  ?"  and  later,  "Say I  I've  given 
up  machines,  and  now  I'm  an  editor  I "  My  surprise  was  genuine, 
and  he  enjoyed  it.  "Yes I"  said  he,  "I'm  an  editor;  I'm  in  it  for 
money;  I've  got  a  poor  feller  fer  a  partner,  and  he  does  the  writin', 
and  I  get  the  chink ;  see  ?  An'  then  my  hands  keep  tolerable,  an'  you 
see  I  look  respectable — but  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  feel  so  I  " 

Poor  fellow !  What  a  pity  that  love's  eyes  seldom  recognize  the 
beloved's  limitations  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

A  skillful  Boston  physician  has  two  daughters  who  seem  to  inherit 
a  love  for  his  profession.  One  desires  to  become  a  trained  nurse,  the 
other  to  be  a  physician.  The  father  is  eagerly  anxious  for  these  girls 
to  find  their  aim  in  life,  when  they  already  possess  it;  but  to  their 
"it"  he  will  not  hearken. 

An  extremely  scholarly  boy  was  destined  by  his  mother  for  work 
in  some  office.  When  his  high-school  course  ended,  in  1893,  that 
office  happened  to  be  the  dean's  office  at  Harvard,  from  which  college 
he  was  graduated  last  June,  magna  cum  iaude, 

A  classmate,  destined  by  his  mother  to  be  educated  at  the  same 
college,  positively  refused  to  receive  a  college  education ;  he  wanted 
to  work.  Perverse  but  kindly  fate  sent  him  to  the  office  of  Harvard's 
president,  and  there  he  remained  for  several  years. 

Some  parents  fail,  but  some  succeed. 

Several  of  my  boys  are  graduates  of  this  institution  within  whose 
hospitable  walls  we  are  gathered  today.  Their  fathers  were  graduates 
of  Harvard ;  their  grandfathers  likewise ;  but  wisely  they  were  allowed 
to  develop  their  individuality. 

This  is  not  only  th^parenfs^  but  the  teacher* s  first  step  toward  success. 
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Boys  and  girls  cannot  be  satisfactorily  trained  en  masse, 

"  Human  nature  is  not  a  machine  to  be  built  after  a  model,  and  set 
to  do  exactly  the  work  prescribed  for  it ;  but  a  tree  which  requires  to 
grow  and  develop  itself  on  all  sides,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the 
inward  forces  which  make  it  a  living  thing." 

The  individual  muit  be  considered.  Every  teacher  has  opportunities 
in  each  recitation,  through  interest  taken  in  tfie  subject  under  consid- 
eration, or  through  love  for  the  teacher  leading  to  association  outside 
of  the  classroom. 

But  the  busy  principal  ?  Yes,  a  busy  principal.  If  I  were  to  neg- 
lect anyone,  during  the  day's  pressing  demands,  it  would  not  be  the 
pupil.     The  school  is  for  the  pupil,  is  it  not  ? 

The  principal  who  doe?  his  duty  is  acquainted  with  his  pupils' 
likes  and  dislikes,  both  in  school  and  out. 

You  may  be  a  teacher,  executive  officer,  supply- agent,  superintend- 
ent, all  in  one ;  the  hours  of  work  may  be  long ;  but  for  real  success, 
you  cannot  afford  to  omit  the  personal  contact  with  your  pupils.  The 
word  of  encouragement  to  the  dullard  ;  a  question,  "  Doing  your  best, 
today?"  to  the  lazy  genius;  "Don't  forget  to  stand  erect !"  to  the 
fast-growing  youth;  and  a  hundred  other  things  that  need  to  be  said 
every  day,  in  an  informal  way — all  this  is  quiet  but  most  effective  dis- 
cipline, placing  the  teacher  in  the  attitude  of  the  interested  friend  or 
loving  parent. 

I  always  give  to  all  my  associate  teachers  absolute  freedom  from 
prescribed  duties  at  recess.  At  that  time,  I  take  entire  charge  of  the 
pupils  (numbers  making  little  difference)  for  then,  if  ever,  their  most 
marked  tendencies  may  be  noted. 

One  boy  was  discovered  in  this  way  a  decade  ago.  A  classmate 
was  injured  while  sliding  down  hill;  the  wound  was  not  a  pleasing 
sight,  and  the  teacher  felt  herself  unequal  in  strength  to  the  needs  of 
the  moment.  One  of  the  school  mischiefs  voluntarily  came  to  the 
rescue,  washed  the  wounded  face  gently  and  skillfully,  encouraging 
the  injured  lad  with  true  professional  tact,  until  the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 

After  some  years  of  active  and  successful  business  life  he  was  still 
restless;  this  incident  was  recalled;  the  hint  was  acted  upon,  and  last 
June  he  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  happy  in 
the  finding  of  his  appropriate  career. 

A  girl  fitting  for  Bryn  Mawr,  against  her  inclination,  was  found  to 
have  a  talent  for  cooking,  displayed  in  the  lunches  brought  for  recess. 
"  Cooking  school,  instead  of  college,"  said  the  principal. 
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It  is  now  three  years  since  she  left  the  preparatory  school,  and 
today  she  is  instructor  in  the  diet  kitchen  at  Butterworth  Hospital, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at  a  salary  of  $700  for  the  first  year. 

The  teacher  sometimes  succeeds,  but  sometimes  fails.  I  look  back 
to  my  earlier  teaching  with  mortification  at  its  gigantic  littleness, 
although  the  effort  was  proportionally  great. 

One  of,  my  most  stolid  boys  became,  to  my  surprise,  a  fine  musi- 
cian, the  prot^g^  of  a  well-known  Bostonian,  and  one  of  my  most  mis- 
chievous Dicks  became  a  minister  and  has  settled  in  Maine,  where 
everyone  is  supposed  to  keep  sober. 

Of  course,  this  method  that  I  am  advocating  means  work.  Are  we 
lazy  ?  "  Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself  ?  "  It 
may  not  be  irrelevant  for  the  teacher  to  be  asked, "  What  is  your  aim  ?  " 
"  Merely  to  earn  the  money  paid  for  certain  services  ?  " 

The  work  needed  from  every  teacher  in  our  schools,  can  never  be 
paid  for  in  coin  of  the  realm ;  but  stamped  upon  every  school  is  the 
value  of  its  master,  and  that  value  is  exactly  the  worth  of  his  character 
— character,  the  only  permanent  reality  in  life. 

Do  you  say  that  we  are  placed  in  the  schoolroom  to  educate  ? 

To  educate;  what  means  "to  educate?*'  Not  merely  to  increase 
the  child's  knowledge,  but  to  fit  him  to  fill  his  own  little  place  in  the 
world  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  his  own  good,  and  that  of  his 
neighbor ;  in  short,  the  formation  of  character ;  an  education  that  will 
prepare  each  for  complete  living — learning  and  culture  —  knowledge 
that  is  power. 

"  All  true,  whole  men  succeed."  Ah,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  be 
"whole  !"  If  we  could  take  health  from  the  body  of  one  man,  intel- 
lectual activity  from  the  mind  of  another,  and  spirituality  from  a  third, 
we  might  have  a  "  whole"  man  ;  but  such  division  is  impossible,  and 
consequently  each  one  of  us  is  face  to  face  with  the  need  of  educating 
the  whole  being. 

Saint  Paul  tells  us  that  we  must  present  our  "  whole  spirit  and  soul 
and  body  blameless  ; "  our  aim  should  be  the  "perfect  man."  The 
"perfect  man,"  then,  is  a  well-developed  man. 

I  say  nothing  of  physical  education  except  that  "  know  thyself ! "  is 
a  command  far  more  difficult  to  obey  than  one  ignorant  of  its  impor- 
tance might  suppose.     One  must  breathe^  you  know,  in  order  to  think. 

The  "perfect  man"  must  have  a  liberal  education.  I  know  that 
we  are  considering  "  careers  ; "  nevertheless,  for  the  specialist,  I  urge 
a  liberal  education.     Why  should  he  not  be  a  "  perfect  man  ?" 
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Some  educators  would  prescribe  a  fixed  course  of  study,  practically 
the  same  for  each  pupil ;  some  think  this  wise ;  some  think  otherwise. 

Some  schoolmen  think  that  the  elective  system  is  introduced  into 
our  schools  primarily  to  train  "specialists,"  to  gain  time.  My  friends, 
Time  is  old,  but  still  agile. 

I  agree  with  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other.  While  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  elective  system  in  secondary  schools,  and  have 
practiced  what  I  preach  about  it  for  fourteen  years,  I  do  feel  that  the 
young  person  needs  careful,  intelligent  direction  as  to  his  choice  of 
studies. 

At  Woodward  Institute  each  girl's  course  of  study  is  arranged  with 
the  principal,  after  careful  home  consideration  of  the  girl's  needs.  It 
is  rarely  necessary  to  urge  more  serious  study:  my  difficulty  is  to 
obtain  less.  Our  girls  feel  desirous  of  improving  the  excellent  advan- 
tages offered  them.  By  this  means  a  girl  soon  finds  the  line  of  least 
resistance  in  study,  and  also  the  weak  faculties  that  need  strengthen- 
ing.    Occasionally  a  lazy  or  indifferent  pupil  needs  prodding. 

Last  year,  after  three  years  of  advanced  work,  a  brilliant  girl 
announced  that  her  hand  had  lost  its  cunning ;  she  could  no  longer 
learn  "drawing."  That  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  wouldn't;  but  she  was 
taken  at  her  word.  "The  use  of  the  hand  is  not  everything,"  said  the 
principal,  offering  her  seemingly  needed  sympathy.  A  list  of  subjects 
in  the  history  of  art  was  presented  for  her  rueful  choice.  She  selected 
"Egyptian  Art"  as  the  least  likely  to  serve  her  teacher's  purpose,  and 
the  most  likely  to  accomplish  her  own.  The  study  began  and  con- 
tinued in  earnest.  At  length  the  drawing  teacher  required  an  essay 
on  "  Egyptian  Art."  The  girl's  valuable  reference-book  was  lost  on 
that  very  day ;  search  at  home  or  school  failed  to  discover  it.  The 
essay  could  not  be  written.  Two  weeks  passed ;  action  was  necessary. 
She  was  told  the  price  of  the  book,  five  dollars,  and  politely  asked  to 
replace  it.  The  book  was  found  ;  the  essay  was  written,  and  this  young 
woman  studied  Egyptian  art  and  church  art  the  whole  year,  and  signi- 
fied her  acceptance  of  art  in  some  form  again  this  year.  This  caused 
the  principal  to  offer  the  omission  of  that  subject,  as  the  young  woman 
is  fitting  for  college,  and  carrying  a  heavy  program.  There  was  no 
enthusiasm  over  the  loss  of  this  lesson,  for  she  is  already  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  much-detested  drawing  is  useful  in  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  which  she  is  fond.  She  is  now  ready  to  consent  to  a  "liberal 
education"  —  one  that  does  not  limit  her  intellectual  training  to  col- 
lege requirements. 
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A  graduate  of  a  famous  school  for  girls  had  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  studying  natural  science  until  she  entered  college.  Urged  by 
one  who  knew  the  family  ability,  to  take  courses  in  biology,  she  now 
finds  her  special  aptitude  in  study  where  she  was  most  ignorant  of  her 
powers. 

I  would  have,  then,  a  broad,  liberal  course  in  intellectual  training 
in  order  to  prepare  our  young  folks  for  their  several  careers.  The 
more  intelligent  the  laborer,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
effective  the  labor.  There  is  no  calling  in  which  ignorance  is  an 
advantage. 

But  education  does  not  prepare  for  life;  education  is  life.  Above 
everything  else  I  would  have  our  schools  and  colleges  train  boys  to  be 
manly  men,  and  our  girls  to  be  women  of  "lofty  thought  and  gracious 
deeds." 

Rousseau's  system  of  education  may  have  had  numerous  faults,  and 
been  deficient  in  many  points,  but  it  also  had  its  excellencies  : 

"  Whoever  is  well  educated  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  man,  cannot  be 
badly  prepared  to  fill  any  of  those  offices  that  have  relation  to  him.  It 
matters  little  to  me  whether  my  pupil  be  designed  for  the  army,  the  pulpit, 
or  the  bar.  To  live  is  the  profession  I  would  teach  him.  When  I  have  done 
with  him,  it  is  true  he  will  be  neither  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  nor  a  divine.  Let 
him  first  be  a  man.  Fortune  may  remove  him  from  one  rank  to  another  as 
she  pleases;  he  will  always  be  found  in  his  place.*' 

Our  commonwealth  decrees  a  list  of  virtues  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  Were  this  ideal  realized,  not  alone  in  precept,  but  in  the 
example  of  the  teacher,  not  only  in  the  recitation  about  goodness,  but 
in  its  active  requirement  from  the  taught,  what  a  revolution  would  be 
wrought  even  in  this  exceedingly  moral  and  intelligent  state. 

I  believe  that  such  a  preparation  for  living  would  produce  the  best 
results  in  special  lines  of  work,  the  bread-and-butter  vocations,  and  in 
citizenship,  as  well :  then  we  should  have  men  not  "  tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine ;"  we  should  have  a 
generation  of  men  who  feel  that  success  in  business  is  not  the  only 
success  in  life ;  that  a  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  what  he  w,  not 
according  to  what  he  has.  Riches  cannot  be  taken  from  this  world  to 
that  unknown  country  :  but  good  thoughts  take  up  no  room ;  character 
is  oneself,  and  lives  both  here  and  hereafter. 

The  world  needs  boys  who  know  that  there  is  work  to  be  done  by 
every  man,  and  that  man  should  be  in  harmony  with  his  work ;  boys 
who  possess  more  than  "the  ape-like  faculty  of  imitation;"  boys  who 
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can  use  all  their  faculties  in  their  own  choice  of  a  life's  plan ;  boys 
who,  in  choosing  this  work,  will  weigh  its  opportunties  for  developing 
themselves. 

We  need  boys  who  know  that  all  the  men  in  a  regiment  cannot  be 
officers ;  boys  who  do  not  have  to  keep  apart  from  temptation  in  order 
to  resist  its  siren  influence.  We  need  boys  of  firm,  steadfast  will,  will, 
"the  spinal  column  of  personality ;"  boys  who  make  good  use  of  time, 
"the  chrysalis  of  eternity;"  boys  to  whom  the  acquisition  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  is  character;  boys  who  think  it  manly  to  "avoid 
the  very  appearance  of  evil ;"  boys  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  their 
work ;  boys  who  aspire. 

Phaeton,  you  know,  aspired  to  drive  the  flaming  chariot  of  the  sun. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  god,  and  his  life  was  the  price  of  his  rashness ; 
but  the  Naiads  who  buried  him  wrote  in  his  epitaph, 

*'  He  could  not  rule  his  father's  car  of  fire ; 
Yet  it  was  much,  so  nobly  to  aspire." 

Aimlessness  would  have  been  an  ignoble  death. 

The  world  needs  boys  who  are  persistent,  who  can  say  with  Saint 
Paul,  "  This  one  thing  I  do  I"  boys  who  know  how  to  labor,  and  will 
labor,  for  "  through  labor  a  man  perfects  himself." 

O  teacher,  be  not  like  that  ancient  Greek  who  considerately  clipped 
the  wings  of  his  bees  to  save  them  the  long  flight  to  Hymettus,  and 
then  with  as  kind  intent  gathered  flowers  for  them  at  home ;  but  they 
made  no  honey! 

The  world  needs  boys  brave  enough  to  possess  heart- manners. 
"Who  is  stronger  than  thou?"  asked  Brahma;  and  Force  replied, 
"Address." 

We  need  boys  of  strong  impulses,  without  weak  consciences :  boys 
who  can  be  Caesar  within  themselves. 

"  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  '  sovereign  power ' " 

for  both  boys  and  girls. 

You  do  not  wish  to  hear  ideas  on  the  "woman  question,"  but  I 
cannot  forbear  telling  you  a  few  of  the  things  that  Woodward  teaches 
her  girls,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 

This  is  an  age  of  restless  activities :  an  age  of  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest :"  an  age  that  demands  women  so  well  educated  that  they  will 
be  fit  to  survive. 

The  day  of  idleness  is  passing,  if  it  be  not  passed.  "Our  time  is 
one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds."     A  girl  now  has  the  choice  of  a 
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career  other  than  marriage  or  spinsterhood  ;  she  has  both  the  choice 
and  the  responsibility, 

I  have  to  confess  to  being  old-fashioned,  and  not  fully  in  accord 
with  the  "new  woman."  I  am  somewhat  afraid  of  her,  or  rather 
afraid  for  her.  I  am  glad  to  see  her  athletic  and  healthful  and  phil- 
anthropic and  learned ;  but  to  me  she  seems  to  waste  an  immense 
amount  of  good  energy  in  her  aggressiveness  ;  she  seems  to  lack  the 
indefinable  and  intangible  refinement  of  culture,  and  to  be  aiming 
for  some  indefinite  ideal  for  which  she  was  never  created. 

Woman's  place  is  primarily  in  the  home,  and,  therefore,  our  girls' 
education  should  include,  in  its  completeness,  whatsoever  will  tend  to 
make  home  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  "new  woman,"  with  all  her  requirements,  may  well  learn  a 
lesson  of  the  virtuous  woman  of  old,  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  She 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  idleness." 

To  all  the  ^/rcommon  things  the  age  demands  that  a  woman  shall 
learn,  there  are  some  more  common  things  I  would  add :  To  walk  well 
and  to  talk  well,  to  compose  a  good  letter  about  anything  soever,  to 
have  it  well-punctuated,  well-spelled,  and  well-written,  to  read  silently 
with  intelligence,  and  aloud  with  pleasure  to  the  hearer — these  are 
accomplishments  and  specialties,  alas!  extremely  rare,  but  satisfac- 
tory and  useful. 

^*  Abstract  womanhood  was  the  image  into  which  the  Greek  cast  his  vision 
of  divine  wisdom,  because  concrete  women  were  strong  and  wise,  and  made 
the  forces  of  his  life  rush  in  one  current  with  his  highest  aims ;  and  while 
this  heavenly  goddess,  for  defense  of  home  and  hearth,  bore  the  sword  and 
shield,  for  the  care  of  home  and  hearth,  she  carried  the  shuttle  and  the  distaff. 
-  Because  Athens  was  Athene's  city,  she  became  mistress  of  the  world.'* 

For  our  highest  usefulness  as  teachers,  we  must  deal  with  boys  and 
girls  as  individuals.     We  must  prepare  them  to  choose  their  lifework. 

Intellectual  effectiveness,  physical  health,  a  soul  that  "  fears  God 
and  keeps  his  commandments,"  and  then,  "  a  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing" — these  will  bring  to  each  pupil  the  wisdom  that  the 
preacher  tells  us  is  "the  principal  thing."  "Therefore  get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding." 

The  Vice  President  :  I  have  a  request,  accompanied  with 
the  assurance  that  I  also  have  the  permission,  to  call  upon 
Principal  Smiley,  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  to  continue  this 
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discussion,  if  he  is  present.  I  have  looked  around  and  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  Mr.  Smiley.  Perhaps  he  is  here.  In 
his  absence,  I  have  the  same  request  to  call  upon  Ur.  Bancroft, 
of  Andover. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover:  This  call  is  a 
perfect  surprise  to  me.  1  gave  consent  to  speak  upon  another  subject, 
and  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  saying  a  word  upon  this. 
What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  will  be  impromptu,  and  mainly  in  line 
with  what  has  already  been  said. 

The  encouragement  to  find  out  the  aptitudes  of  boys  and  girls  is 
extremely  great,  and  often  comes  to  surprising  results.  An  instance 
came  to  me  lately  which  I  will  give,  because  I  think  it  is  almost 
typical.  A  man  promoted  to  be  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, received  congratulations  from  his  old  master  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and  in  acknowledging  the  letter,  he  said  :  "  No  one  could  come 
to  me  with  congratulations  more  acceptable.  When  I  left  school  you 
said  to  me,  *Go  on.  Don't  fail  to  go  to  college.  I  have  got  your 
name  in  my  books.  I  am  sure  you  will  have  a  career.* "  The  judge, 
commenting  upon  it,  said  it  never  had  occurred  to  him  up  to  that 
dale  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  a  career.  That  one  remark, 
a  chance  remark,  a  forgotten  remark,  led  him  on,  and  he  passed 
through  not  alone  college,  but  the  law  school,  had  a  successful  pro- 
fessional career,  and  at  last  received  recognition  and  promotion  very 
dear  to  a  professional  lawyer. 

I  wish  to  add  one  thing,  if  I  may  speak  positively  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling.  We  must  be  very  careful  about  meddling  with  the 
open  mind  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  choice  of  their  career.  I  have  in 
mind  at  this  moment  a  mother,  a  woman  of  very  strong  character, 
charming  personality,  very  affectionate,  very  discerning,  and  she  has  a 
boy,  still  being  educated,  who  is  bound,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  a 
military  career.  The  mother  shrinks  back  from  it.  Shall  that  mother 
dare  to  say  to  her  boy,  "  You  must  not  go  into  the  army."  Such 
cases  will  come  to  us  again  and  again,  and  we  are  tempted  to  interfere. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  risky,  dangerous  things  into 
which  we  can  possibly  enter.  Some  of  us  perhaps  remember  some 
schoolmasters  who  have  shown  a  predilection  for  a  certain  line  of 
employment,  who  would  like  to  make  a  great  many  engineers,  or  who 
would  like  to  make  a  great  many  clergymen,  and  with  an  uncon- 
scious bias  they  sometimes  attempt  to  turn  into  those  careers  men  who 
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are  not  specially  prepared  for  them,  or  not  even  in  a  general  way 
prepared  for  them. 

I  will  add  one  more  reflection,  which  has  come  into  my  mind  as  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  discussion.  No  boy  can  foresee  his  career. 
Career  is  made  up  of  two  things :  It  is  ability  and  fitness,  and  it  is 
also  opportunity.  The  opportunity  does  not  always  wait  upon  the 
fitness  and  the  preparation.  We  once  in  a  while  see  men  who  have  pre- 
pared themselves  most  elaborately  for  a  certain  line  of  usefulness,  but 
they  never  have  opportunity,  and  our  heart  goes  out  to  them.  Their 
lives  seem  to  be  almost  wasted,  because  they  have  given  themselves  so 
desperately  and  determinedly  to  a  certain  line  that  they  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  moved  from  that  purpose  into  something  kindred,  or 
into  something  for  which  they  were  equally  well,  although  not  equally 
intentionally,  prepared,  and  in  which  opportunity  may  be  found.  One 
of  the  best  remarks  ever  made  to  a  school  in  which  I  taught,  was  by 
the  late  President  Sears,  formerly  of  Brown  University.  Sweeping  his 
hand  over  the  platform,  after  urging  the  scholars  to  study  every  lesson 
and  to  do  with  all  their  might  the  work  set  before  them,  he  said : 
"  Not  one  of  us  is  in  the  place  he  expected  to  hold,  or  doing  the  work 
which  he  expected  to  do  ten  years  ago."  I  have  in  mind  a  very  famous 
physician.  He  supposed  that  he  was  to  be  an  architect.  He  bent  all 
his  energies  in  that  direction.  He  deprecated  and  almost  refused  a 
college  education,  because  Latin  and  Greek,  and  all  the  curriculum  of 
a  liberal  education,  were  not  contributory  directly  to  his  profession, 
his  chosen  profession,  the  one  for  which  he  had  extreme  aptitude  and 
fondness — architecture.  But  when  he  came  to  the  architect's  office, 
after  his  liberal  education,  to  his  very  great  surprise  architecture  was 
not  what  he  supposed  it  to  be.  It  was  a  very  different  calling.  The 
principles  of  construction,  the  strength  of  materials,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  made  up  an  entirely  different  subject  from  the  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  admiration  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  struct- 
ural art.  Very  wisely  he  changed  his  pursuits.  Now  he  is  as  eminent 
in  his  profession  as  a  physician  as  he  had  expected  to  be  in  architecture, 
and  architecture  and  medicine  are  not,  I  think  you  will  all  say,  closely 
kindred  pursuits.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  must  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  fall  back  upon  interest.  That  was  shown 
both  in  Miss  Small's  valuable  paper  and  in  Mr.  Jones*  admirable 
address.  The  interest  that  the  teacher  shows  in  the  individual  pupil  — 
that  is  inspiration,  that  is  guidance.  We  can  show  to  our  boys  and 
can  show  to  young  women  that  the  possibilities  of  a  career  are  open 
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before  them,  but  we  must  be  very  cautious  as  to  telling  them  what 
that  specific  career  shall  be. 

Professor  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  of  Boston  University  :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—  Is  the  question  now  open  for  general  disccussion  ? 

The  Vice-President  :    It  is  now  open  for  general  discussion. 

Professor  Taylor:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  I 
suppose  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no  topic  pre- 
sented to  this  body  that  has  appealed  to  us  as  fully  and  completely  as 
the  topic  assigned  for  this  day.  As  we  listened  to  that  admirable 
paper  doubtless  you  were  conscious,  as  earnest  teachers,  of  a  mingled 
feeling  of  elation  and  depression;  elation  as  President  Faunce  set 
before  us  the  possibilities,  depression  as  you  realized  how  the  stem 
facts  of  the  everyday  class-room  life  oppose  the  carrying  out  of  those 
ideals.  Now  reducing  that  paper  to  practical  terms,  what  can  a  teacher 
do  whose  classes  are  simply  overflowing  ?  We  read  in  the  papers  this 
fall  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  our  educational  institutions  have 
entered  unprecedentedly  large  numbers.  What  can  a  college  teacher 
do  who  finds  himself  with  450  students  on  his  roll,  representing,  per- 
haps, not  450  different  persons,  but  possibly  300  persons  ?  The  class 
files  into  the  room.  He  calls  a  name ;  a  voice  responds.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  term  he  finds  himself  acquainted  with  two  sets  of  students, 
the  very,  very  good,  and  the  very,  very  bad.  There  is  a  great  body  of 
students  in  that  class  that  are  to  him  a  voice,  and  beyond  that  nothing. 
If  a  young  lady  will  kindly  wear  a  conspicuous  dress,  if  a  young  gen- 
tleman will  wear  an  outrageously  loud  necktie,  the  teacher  finds  some- 
thing in  that  student  appealing  to  his  sense  of  form,  or  color,  or  beauty, 
or  the  ugly.  But  in  a  section  of  seventy  students  there  will  possibly 
be  thirty  or  forty  that  have  not  impressed  themselves  upon  the  teacher 
at  all  by  the  end  of  the  first  term ;  and  yet  I  assume  that  that  teacher 
is  trying  his  best  to  get  acquainted  with  his  students.  That  is  very  far 
from  the  ideal  state  of  affairs,  and  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  college 
teachers  that  have  these  enormous  classes  find  themselves  with  an 
experience  something  like  that. 

I  judge  that  this  discussion,  to  be  of  value,  should  be  as  practical 
as  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  of  us  who  have  had  such  an 
experience  may  be  able  to  contribute  something  from  that  experience 
by  way  of  helping  the  others.  Two  suggestions  that  I  have  found 
helpful  when  confronting  that  problem  may  not  be  amiss.  Some  insti- 
tutions with  large  classes  make  an  effort  to  provide  some  social  life  for 
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the  students.  It  is  very  difficult  in  our  educational  institutions,  espe- 
cially in  colleges,  to  provide  social  gatherings  that  are  open  to  the 
teachers,  yet  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  make  this  provision.  Some 
teachers  look  upon  these  social  gatherings  as  as  important  as  any  class 
recitation.  If  a  teacher  can  find  his  way  into  one  of  these  gatherings, 
and  can  meet  his  students  on  terms  of  social  equality,  he  will,  with  a 
little  talk,  without  asking  any  impertinent  questions,  discover  facts 
about  some  of  his  students  that  will  amaze  him,  that  will  shed  a  great 
light  on  some  things  that  were  unintelligible  to  him. 

That  was  impressed  upon  me  about  four  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  that  is  still  in  college.  At  that  time  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  class,  apparently  stupid.  Any  teacher  knows  how  such  a 
student  as  that  in'  a  class  affects  the  whole  quality  of  the  instructfon. 
The  teacher  feels  that  he  is  not  doing  his  best,  that  he  is  not  successful. 
I  met  this  man  at  night.  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Is 
the  work  going  hard  ?'*  He  said,  "Have  you  time  enough  for  me  to 
tell  you  my  story?"  I  said,  "  Certainly."  He  said  :  "I  drive  a  truck. 
As  soon  as  I  leave  the  class  room  I  start  out  of  town  on  an  express 
wagon,  and  I  drive  that  truck  eighteen  miles  into  the  country.  I  get 
out  to  the  place  where  I  put  up  my  horses.  I  start  back  again  within 
an  hour  or  two  after  I  arrive  there.  All  the  sleep  I  get  is  on  that 
truck.  When  my  whip  falls  out  of  my  hand  I'  know  I  have  been  asleep. 
I  stop  the  team.  I  get  down  off  the  truck  and  pick  up  that  whip  and  get 
back  onto  my  wagon.  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  stay  awake  all  I  can  in  my 
class.  You  must  excuse  me."  Possibly  that  boy  is  paying  too  great 
a  price  for  his  college  education.  That  is  another  story.  But  know- 
ing that  story,  understanding  his  nature,  seeing  what  his  education 
means  to  him,  I  find  it  possible  to  treat  that  boy  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  I  did  before.  I  never  attend  a  social  gathering  of  that 
sort  without  finding  a  distinct  difference  in  the  next  recitation.  I  find 
I  have  a  stronger  grip  on  the  class. 

One  more  suggestion  of  a  practical  sort.  Those  of  us  who  are 
teachers  and  have  followed  the  careers  of  our  older  graduates,  know 
that  they  are  very  anxious  to  send  on  the  names  of  their  pupils  who 
are  going  to  college.  I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  notebook  a  list  of 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  names  of  students  who  have  come  on  recom- 
mendation of  former  students  in  the  university.  This  morning  I  went 
up  to  one  of  those  students.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  Miss  so 
and  so,  your  former  teacher,  said  you  were  coming  to  college."  The 
girFs  face  showed  the  greatest  surprise  and  delight.     Now  a  simple 
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remark  of  this  sort,  "  Your  teacher  in  the  high  school  said  you  were 
coming,"  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  the  attitude  of  these  stu- 
dents toward  their  teachers. 

These  are  but  two  suggestions.  If  I  may  speak  personally,  I  should 
heartily  welcome  many  others  from  members  of  this  association. 

The  Vice  President  :  Dr.  Bancroft's  remark  in  regard  to 
the  serious  responsibility  which  we  assume  in  meddling  with  a 
boy's  ambition,  calls  to  my  mind  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Gunn,who 
founded  an  institution  near  my  home  in  Washington,  Conn., 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  Gunnery.  I  believe  this  school  is 
described  with  more  or  less  fullness  and  accuracy  in  one  of  Dr. 
Holland's  books,  I  think  Arthur  Bonnycastle.  Mr.  Gunn  was  a 
genius  for  teaching,  for  inspiring  boys.  One  year  he  had  in  the 
school  a  boy  of  whom  he  could  make  nothing  whatever.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  ambition,  and,  if  he  had  capacity,  it  was 
beyond  Mr.  Gunn's  power  to  discover  it.  But  finally  one  morn- 
ing, in  sheer  desperation,  he  said  to  him:  "William,  wouldn't 
you  like  a  holiday  today?"  The  fellow  said,  **I  think  I  should." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  can  have  this  whole  day  to  do  exactly  as 
you  please."  Dr.  Gunn  shadowed  him  from  morning  till  night, 
and  found  that  he  was  chasing  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  bugs 
and  birds,  and  studying  flowers,  and  at  night  he  had  discovered 
the  capacity  which  opened  to  the  career  of  Hamilton  Gibson 
(applause). 

Will  you  discuss  the  question  further?  If  there  is  nothing 
further  to  come  before  us  at  this  time,  I  will  not  wait  for  a  motion, 
but  will  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  hour  appointed  on  the  pro- 
gram, half  past  seven  this  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  association  met  at  7:30  p.  m.,  President  Eliot  in  the 
chair. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen — We  are  to  have  the 
pleasure  this  evening  of  listening  to  the  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity on  a  subject  in  which  everyone  of  us  has  a  keen  and  per 
manent  interest.     I  present  to  you  President  Hadley. 
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CONFLICTING  VIEWS  REGARDING  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Yale  University. 

My  best  apology  for  contributing  one  more  to  the  already 
over-numerous  utterances  on  this  theme  is  that  what  I  have  to 
say  this  evening  is  in  some  measure  aside  from  most  of  the 
special  aspects  of  its  discussion,  which  have  formed  the  field  for 
so  many  educational  battles.  It  does  not  touch  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  extending  or  contracting  the  requirements  for  admission. 
It  does  not  solve  the  question  of  separate  examinations  or  com- 
mon examining  boards.  It  does  not  bear,  except  by  indirection, 
upon  the  conflict  between  the  champions  of  certificates  and 
examinations,  which  will  form  one  of  the  prominent  themes  of 
tomorrow  morning. '  It  deals  with  a  question  which  is  in  one 
sense  wider  than  any  of  these  —  the  question  of  the  purpose  for 
which  entrance  examinations  have  existed,  and  the  different 
underlying  ideas  with  which  men  have  handled  them.  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from  this  stand- 
point will  tend  to  clear  up  many  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
have  at  various  times  arisen,  and,  while  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  will  help  to  a  speedy  agreement  on  matters  where  the 
views  of  different  individuals  are  so  divergent,  I  believe  that  it 
will  at  least  help  us  in  taking  that  first  step  toward  agreement 
without  which  all  discussion  is  profitless  —  that  step  which  con- 
sists in  arriving  at  a  real  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  differ- 
ence between  one's  self  and  his  opponent. 

In  the  very  earliest  stage  of  college  examinations — which 
lasted,  with  some  modifications,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  —  they  were  designed  solely  and  simply  to  test 
the  fitness  of  the  student  to  go  on  with  his  class.  They  were 
quite  generally  oral.  They  were  conducted  by  the  various  pro- 
fessors ;  in  the  case  of  advanced  students,  the  president  himself 
would  not  infrequently  go  over  the  whole  ground  in  what  was  in 
parts  more  like  a  conversation  than  an  examination.  There 
were,  indeed,  certain  studies  on  which  the  candidate  was  sup- 
posed to  have  prepared  himself  for  these  tests ;  but  the  whole 
matter  was  so  informal  that   not  only  were   equivalents  for  the 
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prescribed  studies  accepted  with  the  utmost  readiness,  but  if  the 
candidate  showed  a  knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  which 
seemed  to  fit  him  for  class-room  instruction,  insistence  upon  any 
such  equivalent  was  readily  waived. 

But  as  time  went  on  this  method  of  examination  broke  down 
by  its  own  weight.  With  this  passing  of  the  day  of  small  things, 
the  opportunity  for  this  close  personal  relation  was  no  longer 
left  in  the  examination  hall.  The  oral  inquiry  gave  place  to  the 
printed  paper.  The  first  effect  of  the  substitution  of  this  system 
of  written  examinations  was  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
examining  actually  done.  Under  the  old  system  the  expert 
professor,  by  a  few  well  devised  oral  questions,  could  readily 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  ability  of  the  candidate  before  him. 
Under  the  new  system  such  swift  recognition  of  ability  was 
impossible.  Instead  of  varied  inquiries,  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  different  candidates,  the  examiner  was  compelled  make  out  a 
paper  whose  different  parts  should  cover  varying  needs.  In 
order  to  contain  something  for  each  man,  it  contained  too  much 
for  any  man.  Nor  was  it  enough  to  make  longer  papers  in  each 
subject.  It  became  necessary  to  cover  more  subjects  by  an 
actual  and  serious  examination;  not  because  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  candidate  knew  everything  which  the  papers  con- 
tained, but  because  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  could  the 
effect  of  good  luck  and  bad  luck  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
well-prepared  student  might  by  bad  fortune  fail  on  a  small 
number  of  papers ;  it  was  less  likely  that  he  would  fail  on  a 
large  number. 

If  entrance  examinations  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of 
ability  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  college,  our  present 
methods  of  handling  them  can  only  be  defended  on  this 
theory.  We  are  making  a  rough  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
chance.  We  admit  a  student  who  is  conditioned  in  arithmetic 
if  he  does  well  in  algebra;  not  because  a  man  who  is  defective 
in  arithmetic  can  properly  attend  a  college  course,  for  the  man 
who  does  not  know  at  least  the  elements  of  arithmetic  had  bet- 
ter go  back  to  school  at  once,  but  because  we  feel  that  the 
chance  is  that  the  arithmetic  paper  did  not  do  the  boy  justice, 
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and  we  wish  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  such  error  in  the  indi- 
vidual case  to  a  minimum  by  giving  him  a  chance  on  different 
papers  with  different  examiners.  But  in  point  of  fact,  our 
authorities  have,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  treat  entrance 
examinations  as  tests  of  ability  to  go  on  with  college  studies. 
They  have  become  examinations  on  the  extent  of  past  work, 
rather  than  on  the  power  for  subsequent  work. 

Not  that  this  matter  is  clearly  avowed,  or  even  understood. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  things  which  most  complicates  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  examination  problem,  is  that  men  so  often  oscillate 
between  these  two  conceptions.  An  examination  on  extent  of 
past  work  has  certain  uses  and  should  be  handled  by  certain 
methods.  An  examination  on  power  for  future  work  has  cer- 
tain other  uses  and  should  be  handled  by  certain  other  methods. 
Confusion  between  the  two  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  evil. 
For,  when  the  entrance  examination  becomes  a  test  of  the  extent 
of  previous  study  rather  than  of  degree  of  present  ability,  the 
character  of  its  usefulness  to  the  college  changes  totally.  It  no 
longer  remains  a  means  of  securing  well-prepared  students  to 
the  institution,  except  in  this  indirect  way :  that  by  requiring  the 
preparatory  schools  to  handle  a  certain  range  of  subjects  and 
train  their  pupils  to  pass  certain  more  or  less  well-devised 
examination  papers  on  these  subjects,  good  sources  of  supply  of 
collegiate  students  are  assured. 

If  an  examination  system  does  this,  it  on  the  whole  does  its 
work  well.  If,  however,  the  system  as  at  present  conducted 
fails  to  do  this,  it  imperatively  requires  modification. 

The  present  system,  in  its  effect  on  the  preparatory  schools, 
cannot  be  pronounced  either  a  brilliant  success  or  a  glaring 
failure.  That  good  schools  have  grown  up  under  its  influence, 
and  that  boys  as  a  whole  are  better  prepared  for  college  now 
than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  think  we  can  say  with- 
out hesitation.  But  that  the  progress  in  this  respect  has  been 
as  great  as  in  many  other  departments  of  our  educational  life  I 
think  is  not  certain ;  and  it  has  been  attended  by  a  retrogression 
in  some  places  where  we  should  least  expect  this  result.  The 
increased  attention  to  the  study  of  English  literature,  for  instance, 
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which  has  been  hailed  with  delight  as  a  means  of  causing  greater 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  English  language,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  English  actually  used  by  those  entering  college.  Increase 
of  extent  in  English  study,  under  the  present  system,  so  far 
from  having  been  accompanied  by  increase  in  power  has  been 
attended  by  its  diminution.  The  new  school  curricula,  in  spite 
of  many  features  which  seem  so  much  better  than  the  old,  leave 
a  large  number  of  the  candidates  worse  prepared  in  a  most 
essential  respect  in  the  most  important  of  all  tools  for  intel- 
lectual use. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  result  is  primarily  due  to  any 
error  in  the  construction  of  the  English  papers,  or  in  the  detail 
of  the  English  entrance  requirements.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
other  lines,  where  similar  results  have  been  observed,  the  fault 
rests  mainly  with  the  examiner,  or  with  the  course  of  study  laid 
out.  I  am  inclined  to  think  rather  th^t  it  rests  with  that  whole 
system  which  would  make  the  college  examination  a  test  of  the 
extent  of  previous  preparation. 

Up  to  this  point  I  might  seem  to  be  doing  little  more  than 
to  restate  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  certificate  sys- 
tem. But  there  is  an  alternative  which  many  of  these  advocates 
do  not  recognize.  We  are  not  restricted  to  the  choice  between 
examinations  to  test  extent  of  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
admission  by  certificate,  on  the  other.  May  not  the  examina- 
tion be  brought  back  nearer  to  its  old  function  as  a  test  of 
power  ?  May  we  not  have,  in  the  place  of  a  large  number  of 
examinations  which  are  intended  to  test  the  range  of  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge,  a  relatively  small  number  of  papers  which 
test  the  ability  of  the  student  to  perform  the  work  which  he  is 
subsequently  called  upon  to  do ;  leaving  to  the  certificate  of  the 
school,  or  to  the  determination  of  a  general  examining  board  in 
the  case  of  candidates  who  do  not  come  from  accredited  schools, 
the  prima  facie  settlement  of  the  question  what  range  has  been 
covered  by  the  candidate's  previous  studies  ?  Under  a  system 
of  this  kind  the  special  examinations  in  each  college  might  be 
made  comparatively  few  —  not  more  than  one  paper    in   each 
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language,  and  perhaps  two  in  mathematics.  Those  papers 
would  not  deal  with  subjects  which  could  be  crammed,  but  with 
those  in  which  training  was  necessary  and  in  which  the  results 
of  training  were  decisive.  They  would  be  of  such  a  character 
that  the  student  who  could  pass  these  examinations  successfully 
would  be  competent  to  go  on  with  his  future  studies,  even  if  the 
extent  of  his  preparation  was  slightly  deficient.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  student 
who  failed  in  any  considerable  number  thereof  ought,  for  his 
own  good  and  for  that  of  the  college,  to  be  prevented  from  going 
on,  from  probable  lack  of  power  to  handle  the  studies  of  the  class. 

The  adoption  of  this  view  would  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  college  to  reduce  its  papers  to  a  manageable  num- 
ber, and  give  greater  care  than  is  now  available  for  a  really 
thorough  reading  of  their  results.  It  would  prevent  the  candi- 
date from  being  as  much  hurried  as  he  is  under  the  existing 
system.  It  would  allow  the  masters  of  the  preparatory  schools 
choice  of  methods  in  many  of  the  most  important  subjects, 
whose  teachmg  is  now  dominated  by  the  necessity  of  cramming 
the  student  for  a  particular  kind  of  examination.  Above  all 
things,  it  would  tend  to  eliminate  as  a  factor  in  success  the 
results  of  such  skillful  cramming  which  now  makes  many  an 
inferior  boy  produce  a  better  showing  than  his  fellows  whose 
education  for  the  work  of  college  and  the  work  of  life  has  not 
been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  preparation  for  a  momentary 
end. 

The  chief  objections  which  occur  to  me  as  likely  to  be  urged 
against  the  view  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  attempt,  which  has  been  more  than  once  made,  to  lay 
special  stress  on  tests  of  power  rather  than  on  knowledge — for 
instance,  sight  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  translation 
of  English  into  Latin,  etc. — has  disappointed  the  expectation  of 
its  advocates. 

2.  In  the  inevitable  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of 
entrance  examinations — due  partly  to  luck,  partly  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  examiner,  and  partly  to  the  varying 
physical-  conditions    of   the   candidates — the  substitution  of  a 
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small  number  of  decisive  examinations  for  the  very  great  number 
now  existing  will  cause  some  candidates  to  be  unjustly  rejected 
who  under  the  present  conditions  atone  for  their  deficiencies  in 
some  lines  by  indication  of  ability  in  others. 

3.  The  necessary  withdrawal  from  the  examination  scheme 
of  subjects  like  history,  descriptive  botany,  or  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish papers,  will  serve  to  give  them  an  apparently  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  will  result  in  their  neglect  in  those  schools  which  desire 
to  prove  their  success  on  the  basis  of  the  showing  made  by  their 
candidates  in  college  examinations. 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  in  order. 

I.  It  is,  I  believe,  true  that  the  attempt  to  make  excellence 
in  sight  translation  a  decisive  test  of  knowledge  of  classical 
languages  was  attended  with  very  considerable  harm.  But  this 
harm  was  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  due  to  the  defective  under- 
standing of  methods  of  making  the  examination  a  test  of  power 
as  to  any  inherent  difficulty  in  the  system  itself.  The  old- 
fashioned  Latin  composition  papers,  made  up  by  teachers  who 
had  been  themselves  trained  in  the  school  of  Kerchever  Arnold 
and  per  me  stat  qtiominus,  were  not  really  tests  of  power,  but  cram 
papers  of  a  bad  sort.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  examinations  in  sight  reading  of  classical  authors.  They 
were  at  best  no  test  of  the  kind  of  power  which  is  required  by 
the  student  in  his  collegiate  life.  That  student  must  learn  to 
read  classical  authors  with  a  dictionary,  and  he  must  have  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  construction  which  is 
requisite  to  do  this.  But  most  sight  papers  depend  far  more 
upon  the  quick  command  of  a  vocabulary,  in  times  when  the  can- 
didate is  specially  nervous,  than  upon  knowledge  of  linguistic 
structure.  In  the  easy  Latin  or  Greek  which  was  generally 
given  out  on  these  papers,  the  candidate  who  can  remember  the 
vocabulary  can  guess  at  the  structure  far  better  than  the  candi- 
date who  knows  the  structure  can  extemporize  the  vocabulary. 
Nor  can  this  difficulty  in  the  sight  paper  be  wholly  avoided  by 
notes  which  give  the  meaning  of  a  few  words ;  for  those  words 
which  help  one  boy  may  prove  useless  to  another.  The  partial 
ailure  of  sight  papers  to  accomplish  their  ends  proves  chiefly 
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the  defectiveness  of  the  means,  and  little  or  nothing  as  to  the 
unattainability  of  the  end. 

Of  course  it  may  freely  be  admitted  that  it  would  require 
great  ability  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  by  right  methods 
instead  of  wrong  ones.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  number  of  years 
before  we  should  know  what  furnished,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
means  of  testing  the  student's  power.  But  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  nothing  which  has  hitherto  been  done  indicates  that  the 
question  could  not  be  fairly  well  solved  in  a  reasonable  time. 

2.  The  argument  concerning  the  dangerous  fewness  of  the 
papers  under  the  proposed  plan  deserves  careful  consideration. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of 
examinations  in  general,  and  of  written  examinations  in  particular, 
will  be  reluctant  to  reduce  the  variety  of  chances  given  to  the 
student  to  prove  in  different  kinds  of  papers  his  probable  fitness 
for  any  course  which  he  desires  to  undertake.  Yet  I  believe  that 
whatever  dangers  lie  in  this  way  would  be  balanced  by  the 
increased  care  of  reading  which  the  substitution  of  the  few  papers 
for  the  many  would  render  possible ;  and  that  by  giving  to 
teachers  of  proved  ability  the  opportunity  to  recommend,  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  reputation,  for  provisional  admission  to  our 
freshman  classes,  pupils  whose  failure  in  several  of  these  exami- 
nations under  the  new  system  would  otherwise  have  kept  them 
out,  we  should  have  a  check  which  would,  for  obvious  reasons, 
not  be  greatly  liable  to  abuse,  and  which  would  protect  nearly 
all  the  deserving  students  from  the  consequences  of  ill  luck. 

3.  The  objection  on  which  most  stress  is  likely  to  be.  laid  by 
the  teachers  in  schools  is  that  of  unfair  discrimination  between 
different  studies.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  where  competi- 
tion is  keen — most  noticeably,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  New  York 
City — the  teachers  desire  to  show  their  success  as  teachers  by 
the  success  of  their  students  in  examination,  and  that  if  a  line 
which  they  greatly  desire  to  teach  and  are  successful  in  teaching 
is  omitted  from  the  paper,  they  feel  that  they  are  unfairly  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  do  it  justice.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  is  force  in  this  objection ;  but  I  believe  also  that  on  those 
very  lines  the  evil  of  the  present  system  tends  to  outweigh  the 
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good.  Suppose  that  a  school  has  a  teacher  of  special  ability  in 
interesting  his  pupil  in  the  study  of  history.  History  examina- 
tions by  the  colleges  give  him  an  opportunity  to  display  this 
ability.  They  also  give  him  a  temptation  to  misdirect  it,  in  order 
to  lay  special  emphasis  on  those  questions  which  are  likely  to  be 
asked.  No  construction  of  the  history  papers,  however  skillful, 
will  wholly  avoid  this  danger.  It  lies  outside  of  human  ability 
to  devise  a  paper  which  shall  test  the  candidate's  power  to  use 
the  results  of  history,  in  the  way  that  any  reasonably  good  paper 
in  arithmetic  can  test  his  power  to  use  the  results  of  arithmetic. 
From  what  little  observation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  evil  effect  of  the  misdirection  outweighs  the 
good  effect  of  the  stimulus  ;  that  the  net  effect  of  the  examination, 
on  the  whole,  is  to  make  history  be  worse  taught  instead  of  better 
taught.  And  what  is  true  of  history  holds  true  in  but  slightly 
less  degree  of  a  number  of  other  subjects.  It  is  proverbial  that 
papers  to  test  the  extent  of  reading  in  English  literature,  and 
even  the  careful  study  which  has  been  devoted  thereto,  are  no 
test  either  of  appreciation  of  literature  or  of  knowledge  of 
English.  That  the  existence  of  these  papers  causes  some  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  study  of  English  in  schools  is  a  good 
result,  which  I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate ;  but  I  cannot  help 
emphasizing  the  evil  effect  in  making  that  teaching  deal  more 
with  the  externals  of  literature,  with  its  accidental  surroundings, 
that  have  no  bearing  on  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  and  in 
lessening  by  neglect  that  effect  on  power  of  English  expression 
which  is  the  most  universal  need  of  the  student  at  the  present 
day. 

I  have  made  these  suggestions  definite  and  concrete,  not 
because  I  am  sure  of  the  excellence  of  any  definite  plan  which 
could  be  laid  down  at  the  moment,  but  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  an  idea  put  into  concrete  shape  and  clothed  in 
tangible  forms.  Let  me  end  by  coming  back  to  this  underlying 
idea  or  theme  in  its  more  theoretical  expression.  Our  colleges, 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  have  gradually  passed 
from  a  time  when  their  examinations  were  a  test  of  ability  to 
handle  the  studies  of  a  college  course,  to  one  where  they  are  a 
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test  of  the  extent  of  previous  study,  and  where,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  their  form  is  shaped  by  the  needs  of  the  schoolboy  rather 
than  of  the  collegiate  student.  The  studies  on  which  the  college 
examines  for  the  school's  sake  are  those  in  which  the  danger  of 
cram  is  far  greater  than  those  on  which  it  examines  for  its  own 
sake.  The  evils  of  this  state  of  things,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
examinations  and  the  encouragement  of  doubtful  methods  of 
work,  have  made  themselves  obvious.  Let  us  abandon  the 
attempt  to  treat  these  questions  as  though  entrance  examinations 
and  entrance  requirements  were  synonymous.  Let  us  cease  to 
make  the  college  examination  primarily  a  means  of  influencing 
the  range  of  school  work,  and  make  it  a  test  of  its  quality.  In 
so  doing  we  may  for  a  moment  deprive  the  teaching  of  certain 
subjects  of  an  artificial  stimulus  which  the  advocates  of  the 
extension  of  those  studies  greatly  desire  ;  but  I  believe  that  such 
loss  will  be  many  times  outweighed  by  the  promotion  of  good 
teaching  methods  and  good  ideals  in  education  as  a  whole. 

DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  President  Hadley  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  difference  between  examinations  for  quantity  and  examina- 
tions for  power.  It  is  the  latter,  the  examination  for  power, 
which  should  be  our  ideal.  That  is  what  we  want  from  candi- 
dates for  university  degrees,  and  what  schoolmasters  want  from 
their  graduates.  Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  to  promote  such  examinations.  The  examinations  in 
sight  reading  of  the  languages  are  tests  of  power.  So  are  the 
laboratory  examinations  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid 
within  twenty-five  years.  Put  a  laboratory  problem  before  the 
pupil  and  see  if  he  can  solve  it  with  his  memory  and  his  eyes 
and  fingers.  Ask  him  to  solve  a  geometrical  problem  which  he 
has  never  seen  before.     These  are  tests  of  acquired  power. 

With  regard  to  the  range  of  subjects  in  which  examinations 
are  given,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  enlarged.  It  is  enlarging 
every  day.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  enlargement  ?  Have 
the  colleges  determined  it,  or  the  schools?  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  the  schools  and   not  the  colleges. 
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The  independent  secondary  schools  have  introduced  new  sub- 
jects, enlarged  the  range  of  their  efforts,  and  improved  their 
methods,  nntil  the  colleges  have  seen  it  to  be  their  interest  to 
recognize  a  larger  range  of  studies  than  formerly  as  qualifying 
for  admission  to  college. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  and  merit  of  the  examination 
system,  opinion  has  changed  within  ten  years.  There  was  a  time 
when  examinations  were  looked  upon  as  necessary  evils ;  now 
they  are  regarded  in  the  colleges  and  universities  as  absolutely 
good  in  themselves,  though  this  is  not  so  clearly  seen  in  the  schools. 
Examinations  are  the  same  kind  of  test  that  comes  to  mature 
men  every  day.  Here  is  a  telegram  of  forty  words  to  which  a 
reply  should  be  sent  in*  ten.  Here  is  a  letter  of  a  thousand  words 
which  should  be  answered  in  fifty.  Every  professional  man  is 
examined  severely,  every  day  of  his  life.  He  is  forced  to  bring 
to  the  examination  every  idea,  and  all  the  skill,  that  he  has.  The 
surgeon  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  for 
appendicitis ;  some  men,  indeed,  twenty  a  week,  and  no  two 
alike.  In  each  operation  every  bit  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  those  parts  may  be  brought  into  play,  and  he  works 
under  stress  of  excitement  and  responsibility.  The  test  is  very 
much  the  same  in  kind  as  the  sudden  examination  of  a  pupil  at 
school,  but  fiercer.  So  with  the  lawyer ;  every  case  in  court 
involves  a  cram  and  an  examination.  The  trouble  with  school 
examinations  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  offer  children  appropriate 
tests  of  their  power.     This  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  failed. 

Mr.  Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 
High  School,  Fall  River — Perhaps  the  analogy  may  not  hold  between 
examinations  for  admission  to  college  and  those  for  admission  to  the 
bar  and  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  conversations  with  some  of  the 
examiners  have  shown  me  that  the  standard  in  those  professions  has 
been  greatly  raised  by  the  introduction  of  examinations  for  admission 
to  practice.  The  examining  boards  certainly  deem  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  the  examinations  very  powerful.  The  analogy  may  not  hold, 
as  I  said,  but  I  think  it  does.  The  bearing  of  the  allusion  upon  the 
present  discussion  is  this :  for  the  bar  and  for  medical  practice,  the 
examined  person   must  have  both  power  and  extent  of  knowledge; 
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neither  alone  will  suffice.  Can  we  in  our  admission  examinations,  afford 
to  separate  them  ?  I  think  not.  A  wise  combination  of  the  two  ele-- 
ments  is  best.  I  know  of  some  entrance  examination  papers  that 
seem  to  do  this  with  great  success. 

After  further  remarks  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  by  President  Hadley,  the  association 
repaired  to  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  where  an  hour  was  spent 
in  social  converse.  The  committee  which  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  social  gathering  consisted  of  Professors 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  Harry  W.  Tyler,  Charles  F.  A.  Currier, 
Frank  Vogel,  and  Webster  Wells,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER,  13 

The  association  reassembled  in  Huntington  Hall,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  at  9:00  a.m.,  with  President  Eliot 
in  the  chair. 

The  President:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  first  business  at  this,  the  business  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, is  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  new  members. 

The  Secretary:  Mr.  President — I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
the  Executive  Committee  has  nominated  for  membership  thirty-two 
new  members.     Their  names  are  as  follows  : 

C.  Frank  Allen,  Professor  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

George  H.  Barton,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

George  L.  Baxter,  Head  Master  Classical  High  School,  Somerville,  Mass. 

C.  H.  L.  N.  Bernard,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Walter  H.  Buell,  Teacher  in  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Alfred  E.  Burton,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

John  p.  Cushing,  Principal,  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

M.  £.  J.  Czarnomska,  Professor  in  Smith  College. 

Annie  C.  Emery,  Dean  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Brown  University. 

George  C.  Fiske,  Instructor  in  Phillips  Academy. 

Evelyn  S.  Hall,  Principal,  Northfield  Seminary. 

Theodore  Hough,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Grace  A.  Hubbard,  Instructor  in  Smith  College. 
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R.  W.  Husband,  Instructor  in  Dartmouth  College. 

L.  J.  Johnson,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Gaetano  Lanza,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Emily  A.  Means,  Principal,  Abbot  Academy. 

Clifford  H.  Moore,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Charles  H.  Morse,  Head  Master,  Rindge  Manual  Training  School,  Cam- 
bridge. 

W.  H.  Niles,  Professor  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Arthur  O.  Norton,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University. 

Henry  G.  Pearson,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

John  H.  Pillsbury,  Principal  of  the  Waban  School. 

Dwight  Porter,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

George  B.  Rogers,  Instructor  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

William  E.  Sargent,  Sub  Master,  High  School,  New  Bedford. 

George  F.  Swain,  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Joseph  Torrey,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University. 

Mary  Trumbull,  Teacher  in  the  English  High  School,  Worcester. 

Lillian  M.  Wing,  Teacher  in  the  Watertown  High  School. 

F.  H.  Wood,  Head  Master  of  the  Allen  English  and  Classical  School, 
West  Newton. 

I  would  move  the  election  of  these  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  mem- 
bership in  the  association. 

The  President:  No  ballot  is  required  for  the  election  of 
these  persons  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(The  gentlemen  and  ladies  named  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  association.) 

The  President:  The  next  business  is  the  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

secretary's  report 

At  the  beginning  of  this  meeting  the  number  of  members  of  ^  this  associa- 
tion was  332,  of  whom  125  represented  the  colleges,  95  the  private  or 
endowed  secondary  schools,  91  the  public  high  schools,  and  21  were  in 
other  positions.  By  the  action  just  taken,  32  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  present  membership,  therefore,  includes  364,  of  whom  144  represent  the 
colleges,  102  the  private  or  endowed  schools,  97  the  public  high  schools,  and 
21  are  in  other  positions.  Among  these  latter  are  the  superintendent  of  public 
education  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  secretary  of  a  state  board  of  education. 
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two  superintendents  of  towns  or  cities,  the  wife  of  the  minister  to  a  European 
power,  one  attomey-at-Iaw,  and  several  who  have  left  teaching  for  business 
pursuits. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary, 

REPORT    OF    THE    TREASURER 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  October  15,  1899 %     18.00 

Assessments : 

1893-4,  I %     1.50 

1894-5,  4 6.00 

1895-6,  2 3.00 

1896-7,  4 6.00 

1897-8,         '3H 5.00 

1898-9,  13 19.50 

1899-1900,  294 441.00 

1900-1901,      2 3.00 

485.00 

$503-00 

PAYMENTS 

Printing $165.13 

Stenographer 99.00 

Postage  and  stationery 87.68 

Catering  and  service,  social  meeting     -         -         -         -  83.54 

Expenses  of  a  speaker 20.00 

Telegrams  and  expressage 18.52 

Expenses  of  committee  to  confer      -         -         -         -  6.00 

Janitor         -     .    -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  2.00 

481.87 

Balance  October  13,  1900 $21.13 

The  assessments  due  and  unpaid  are  52,  amounting  to  $78. 

Ray  Greene  Ruling,  Treasurer. 

The  President:  Shall  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file  ? 

(The  reports  were  accepted  and  placed  on  file.) 

The  President:  The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  and  the  election  of  officers.  I  will  ask 
Dr.  Keep  to  present  that  report. 

Dr.  Keep:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen — The  committee  report 
as  follows :  They  recommend  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 
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President,  Edward  G.  Coy. 

Vice  Presidents,  Elmer  H.  Capen,  William  Gallagher. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ray  Greene  Ruling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Mary 
A.  Jordan.  Harlan  P.  Amen,  Andrew  W.  Phillips,  Edward  H.  Smiley. 

Committe  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations:  Charles  C.  Ramsay  (term  experies  1901),  Endi- 
cott  Peabody  (term  expires  1902),  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs  (term  expires  1903). 

The  President  :  The  committee  report  the  following  names. 
(Reading  the  list.)  Are  there  any  remarks  on  these  nomina- 
tions ?  The  constitution  permits  an  immediate  election,  without 
ballot.  Unless  objection  be  made,  I  will  put  the  vote  on  the 
entire  list. 

(The  officers  and  committees  named  by  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee were  elected.) 

The  President  :  The  officers  named  are  unanimously  elected 
and  committees  appointed,  by  vote  of  the  meeting. 

The  next  item  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations.  This  report  relates  to  admission  to 
college  by  certificate  and  by  examination.  It  will  be  presented 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Fall  River. 

Mr., Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  Principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School,  Fall  River :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen —  I  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  to  you  at  this  time,  as  chairman  of  your  Committee  of  Conference 
with  the  New  England  College  Commission,  our 

REPORT  ON  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  ON  CERTIFICATE  AND  BY 

EXAMINATION 

Before  your  committee  was  assigned  the  duty  of  investigating  and  report- 
ing on  the  two  methods  of  admission  to  college  now  in  use.  it  was  doubtless 
believed  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  existed  among  school  and 
college  teachers  ;  and  the  results  of  our  work,  which  later  in  this  report  I  have 
summarized,  clearly  justify  such  a  belief.  The  question  is,  therefore,  a 
debatable  one. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  at  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  to 

I.     some  general  observations 

In  the  serious  consideration  of  any  important  question,  it  is  desirable  — 
indeed,  it  is  necessary — to  find  a  fundamental  basis  upon  which  the  discussion 
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may  rest,  and  from  which  it  may  proceed.  This  is  true,  not  only  that  the 
structure  of  argument  may  have  a  foundation,  not  only  —  moreover  —  because 
the  problem  can  by  such  a  method  be  more  easily  solved ;  but  also,  since  — 
in  matters  fundamental  and  essential  —  men  are  pretty  generally  agreed. 
Those  who  dissent  from  one  another  often  start  from  the  same  premises  or 
assumptions,  but  reach  different  conclusions  because  they  draw  different 
inferences  from  the  facts. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  must  seek  in  the  field 
of  ideals  the  basis  we  need;  and  here  let  me  remark  upon  the  harmony  or 
the  similarity  —  not  to  say  the  identity  —  of  the  ideals  of  all  persons  of  the 
same  class.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  ideals  of  educated  men.  As  edu- 
cators, our  ideals  or  highest  aims  are  very  much  alike ;  we  differ  chiefly  in 
the  means  by  which  to  attain  them. 

The  principal  ideal  of  every  wise,  worthy,  and  progressive  headmaster 
is  freedom  —  freedom  to  do  or  to  attempt  to  do  the  best  things  in  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  best  ways.  Such  a  headmaster  regards  the  educa- 
tion of  his  pupils  as  his  great  aim  and  his  chief  responsibility ;  but  he 
sees  it  broadly,  as  a  many-sided,  all-inclusive  process.  He  feels  that, 
intellectually,  education  is  the  growth  and  development  of  mental  power 
through  self-activity  in  a  stimulating  and  soliciting  environment.  He  knows 
that  no  exercise,  no  effort,  no  performance,  has  genuine  or  permanent  edu- 
cative value  that  is  not  accompanied  by,  or  founded  upon,  interest.  Free- 
dom, spontaneity,  interest  —  these  are  the  characteristic  or  dominant  notes  in 
his  ideal,  intellectually,  for  his  pupils  and  his  school.  He  desires  the  price- 
less opportunity  to  enkindle  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  an  insatiable  tl\irst  for 
knowledge,  a  fervent  love  of  learning,  a  permanent  and  profound  attachment 
to  the  intellectual  life,  which,  as  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  truly  says,  consists 
not  so  much  in  extent  of  knowledge  as  in  the  constant  preference  of  higher 
thoughts  over  lower  thoughts.  In  contemplation  of  this  aspect  of  his  impor- 
tant work,  the  headmaster  remembers  the  eloquent  and  forcible  words  of 
Plato,  in  which  he  describes  the  man  of  culture  and  of  philosophic  character  : 

"  A  lover,  not  of  a  part  of  wisdom,  but  of  the  whole  ;  who  has  a  taste  for  every 
sort  of  knowledge,  and  is  curious  to  learn,  and  is  never  satisfied  ;  who  has  magnifi- 
cence of  mind,  and  is  the  spectator  of  ail  time  and  all  existence;  who  is  harmoniously 
constituted ;  of  a  well-proportioned  and  gracious  mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move 
spontaneously  towards  the  true  being  of  everything ;  who  has  a  good  memory  and  is 
quick  to  learn,  noble,  gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice,  courage,  and  temperance" 
(Republic f  pp.  475-487,  Jowett's  translation). 

Ethically,  he  regards  his  work  as  of  supreme  importance.  At  every  step 
he  feels  that  he  must  develop  the  idea  of  the  right,  and  stimulate  the  undying 
love  of  righteousness  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils.  He  deeply  feels 
his  obligation  to  develop  and  strengthen  in  them  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  purity, 
self-respect,  and  unselfish  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  He 
would  found  truth  upon  the  love  of  truth,  and  establish  the  intellect  upon  the 
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heart ;  and  so  labor  that  day  by  day  "  more  and  more  shall  respect  to  rever- 
ence grow." 

Nor  will  he  neglect  the  important  culture  in  his  pupils  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  nature,  art,  and  human  life  and  conduct.  Under  his  influence  and 
guidance  they  will  grow  into  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  excellence  and  service 
to  man  of  all  the  nobler  arts  of  expression,  and  come  to  hate  the  tawdry, 
vulgar,  and  commonplace.  They  will  be  led  to  see  that  true  beauty  is  not 
only  the  garment,  but  also  of  the  very  substance  of  truth ;  and  they  will  be 
led  to  feel,  moreover,  that  beauty  and  goodness  are  so  absolutely  one  that  the 
acme  of  aesthetic  taste  and  attainment  is  ''  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

From  his  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  science,  the  worthy  headmaster  conceives  his  just  func- 
tions in  terms  much  broader  than  mere  pedagogic  performance.  He  recognizes, 
as  expressed  by  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  that 

"The  requirement  of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  born,  as  determining,  not 
only  what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and  customs  he  shall  be  taught  in 
the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives ;  as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled 
acquaintance  with  some  one  of  a  definite  series  of  trades,  professions,  or  vocations  in 
the  years  that  follow  school ;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  pupil  to  his  civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he  shall  assume  and  what 
religious  faith  or  spiritual  aspirations  he  shall  adopt  for  the  conduct  of  his  life." 

He  will,  therefore,  desire  not  only  the  freedom,  but  also  the  stimulation 
from  all  influences  affecting  his  administration,  so  to  arrange  the  program  of 
studies  in  his  school  that  every  pupil  shall  be  prepared  to  All  the  niche  in 
life  for  which  he  by  nature  was  designed.  He  would  so  wisely  teach  that  his 
pupils'  aptitudes  shall  be  strongly  developed  to  the  end  that  they  shall  not 
only  not  make  shipwreck  of  their  lives,  but  rather  shall  do  their  full  share 
of  the  world's  great  work. 

But  the  worthy  headmaster  —  although  he  is  specially  charged  with  the 
responsibility,  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  of  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  secondary  school  —  is  also  deeply  interested  in  what  precedes  and  what 
follows  this  period.  He  appreciates  the  solidarity  of  education  ;  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  final  product,  the  ultimate  success,  of  the  whole  educational 
course.  His  aim  is  the  highest  service  of  society ;  and  hence  he  is  anxious 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  college  instructor  the  best  material  for  the  work 
of  the  latter.  He  desires  to  prevent  all  possible  waste  in  education,  which  — 
after  all  —  is  but  a  waste  of  human  life;  and,  therefore,  he  wrfehes  to  send  up 
to  the  college  and  the  university  men  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  profit  by 
the  splendid  opportunities  that  will  there  be  ofifered  them. 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  field  of  our  ideals,  and  expressed  in 
inadequate  terms  what  is  to  us  trite  and  familiar,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  that  —  to  test  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  every  part  of 
our  present  school  machinery  and  of  every  proposed  alteration  or  addition  to 
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the  same — we  must  first  subject  it  to  measurement  by  our  ideal  standards. 
Whatever  bears  such  a  test  —  that  is,  whatever  will  help  us  to  approximate 
the  realization  of  our  ideal  aims  —  we  regard  as  good »  and  we  think  worthy 
of  our  approval  and  adoption. 

Does  admission  to  college  on  certificate  from  the  secondary  school  bear 
this  test  ?  Does  admission  to  college  by  examination  by  the  college  authori- 
ties bear  this  test  ?  Do  both,  or  neither,  bear  it  ?  Such  are  the  important 
questions  we  are  set  to  consider  at  this  hour. 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  these  questions  the  wise  headmaster  remem- 
bers that  he  is  bringing  into  conjunction  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  inner 
world  of  reality  and  the  outer  world  of  practical  life.  At  once  he  recognizes 
in  the  latter  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  defects  of  the  best- 
laid  plans — plans  whose  purpose  may  be,  like  the  tower  of  Babel,  to  reach 
even  to  heaven  itself.  He  soon  comes  upon  the  realm  of  expediency,  wherein 
he  often  discovers  that  even  some  evils,  or  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory  means, 
are  necessary  until  greater  wisdom  shall  reveal  a  better  way ;  and  that,  of 
several  evils,  he  must  choose  the  least. 

Such  may  be  the  truth  regarding  admission  to  college,  both  on  certificate 
and  by  examination.  Not  all  headmasters  are  wise,  worthy,  and  progressive ; 
and,  even  in  case  of  those  who  are,  their  assistants  are  not  always  so  ;  or, 
when  both  are,  the  school  authorities  or  patrons  of  the  school  are  sometimes 
selfish,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  to  compass  undesirable  or  unworthy 
ends.  Parenthetically,  let  me  here  say  that  a  headmaster  may  consistently 
follow  the  rule  to  certify  for  college  only  those  of  his  pupils  who  have  attained 
a  rank  above  a  certain  point  in  his  scale  of  marks ;  and  thus,  treating  all  alike, 
seek  to  do  justice  to  each,  while  trying  to  send  properly  prepared  candidates 
to  college.  My  own  rules  are  as  follows:  (i)  The  candidate  must  have 
taken  the  work  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  college  of  his  choice ;  (2)  he 
must  have  done  in  my  own  school,  during  term  time,  the  work  for  which  be 
seeks  my  certificate ;  and  (3)  he  must  have  attained  in  such  work  a  grade  of 
A  or  B  in  a  scale  of  marks,  A,  B,  C,  D ;  D  being  failure.  But  such  rules, 
however  impartially  followed,  do  not  remedy  all  the  defects  of  admission  to 
college  on  certificate. 

At  first  glance,  the  method  of  admission  on  certificate  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  our  ideal  aims,  and  therefore  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  permit 
and  encourage  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  interest,  and  to  ^ive  the  school  its 
true  function,  that  of  education  rather  than  of  mere  instruction,  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  power,  moral  character,  and  elevated  tastes  rather  than  the 
imparting  of  fixed  quantities  of  knowledge ;  and,  under  more  ideal  conditions, 
such  would  be  really  the  fact.  But,  in  practice,  this  is  often  far  from  the 
truth.  Not  infrequently  certified  candidates  for  college,  who  are  not  well 
prepared,  are  admitted ;  and,  although  theoretically  all  students  admitted  on 
certificate  are  on  probation  for  a  period  after  entrance,  we  hear  of  few  who 
are  dropped  from  the  roll  for  inadequate  preparatory  work.     Human  nature 
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being  what  it  is,  teachers  and  pupils  in  general  (there  are  exceptions)  really 
need  a  stimulus  from  external  sources  to  overcome  sluggishness  and  self- 
satisfaction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  through  the  certificate  system  of  the 
enrichment  and  strengthening  of  both  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  of 
study  that  might  result  from  a  wise  examination  system  in  which  a  good  col- 
lege could  exert  a  more  direct  and  more  effective  influence  on  the  schools. 
On  the  relation  of  the  teachers  of  a  school  to  the  question  at  issue,  the  head- 
master of  a  well-known  academy  wrote  me  as  follows ; 

"  The  preparatory  schools  cannot  do  without  the  drastic  stimulus  of  an  entrance 
examination  to  college.  Masters  are  lazy — some  lazier  than  others,  but  lazy.  The 
colleges  may  talk  until  Time  grows  gray,  but  they  (the  masters)  will  not  act  with  vigor 
unless  they  see  the  grim  necessity  right  before  them  of  working  daily  six  days  each 
week,  to  enable  boys  to  enter  college  with  credit.  Given  the  college  and  anxious 
parents  to  apply  the  spur,  and  most  masters  will  '  come  to  time.' " 

As  in  Christian  ethics  we  have  for  a  considerable  time  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  hedonistic  than  upon  the  Stoical  element,  upon  the  desire 
to  be  happy  than  upon  the  power  to  endure  hardness,  so,  in  education,  we 
have  been  laying  more  stress  upon  the  pleasurable  conditions  affecting  the 
pupil  than  upon  his  training  to  fight  the  battles  and  meet  the  crises  of  life. 
This  statement  marks  my  transition  from  the  consideration  of  the  certificate 
system  to  the  consideration  of  the  examination  system  of  admission  to  college. 
There  are  those  who  afHrm  that  it  is  much  easier  to  impart  knowledge  and 
inspire  intellectual  enthusiasm  (perhaps  they  mean  "to  try  to  do  these  things") 
than  to  test  the  pupil  to  determine  whether  he  has  received  it.  Although  I 
do  not  grant  this  to  be  true,  yet  I  concede  that  all  judgments  of  others  are 
intrinsically  difHcult.  To  determine  mental  power  as  well  as  the  possession 
of  knowledge  is  no  easy  matter.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  that  justice 
here  is  supremely  important,  he  must  admit  the  grave  responsibility  of  pass- 
ing judgment  on  anyone,  mcluding  his  pupils.  Merit,  ability,  effort,  moral 
worth,  are  sometimes  elusive  qualities ;  and  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that 
examinations  of  any  sort  do  not  always  discover  their  presence  or  absence. 
But,  with  slight  modifications  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned,  I  can  but  think 
the  college-admission  examinations  are  the  best  known  method  of  reaching, 
if  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  then  at  least  the  best  "working  hypothesis" 
regarding  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  entrance. 

On  the  question  of  the  action  of  college-admission  examinations  upon  the 
candidates  for  college,  let  me  quote  again  from  the  letter  fromjwhich  I  have 
already  read  an  extract : 

"  I  fail  to  understand  why  a  boy,  properly  fitted,  dreads  a  college -entrance  exami- 
nation, unless  he  belongs  to  that  small  class  of  nervous  boys  who  should  be  exempt 
from  such  a  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  should  learn  to  welcome  the  exami- 
nation test  just  as  he  welcomes  a  match  game  of  football,  after  weeks  of  football 
practice.  Previously,  he  has  had  hundreds  of  written  tests,  scores  in  each  subject, 
presumably  given  by  clever  teachers.     Why  should  one  more  daunt  him  ?     In  my 
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experience,  boys  who  belong  in  college  care  little  for  entrance  examinations.  They 
expect  to  pass  them ;  they  do  pass  them.  As  for  the  weaklings  who  can't  pass  them 
because  of  alleged  nervousness,  they  do  not  belong  in  college.  They  should  turn 
their  attention  to  business,  or  go  to  work  and  fit  themselves  for  college.  The  idea 
that  a  boy  cannot  tell  what  he  knows  is  arrant  nonsense." 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  apparently  conflicting  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  two  college  instructors.  Professor  J.  M.  Coulter,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  says ; 

"  To  compel  schools  to  differentiate  early  a  small  and  select  and  expensive  class 
for  entrance  to  the  universities  is  unfair  both  to  the  school  and  to  the  university, 
and  seriously  checks  the  diffusion  of  higher  education.  To  deny  the  privilege  of 
breathing  the  university  atmosphere  to  any  product  of  a  good  secondary  school 
involves  such  a  narrow  conception  of  education  that  one  dislikes  to  associate  it  with 
the  university.  It  has  always  seemed  an  anomaly  that  universities  are  inclined  rather 
to  rate  themselves  upon  the  basis  of  their  raw  material  than  their  finished  product.  A 
fine-meshed  screen  is  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  university  career,  when  it  would 
seem  far  more  logical  to  set  it  up  at  the  other  end." 

Professor  W.  M.  Warren,  of  Boston  University,  writes : 

**  None  of  us  wish  the  truth  to  be  sealed  away  from  any  searcher,  no  matter  how 
humble  or  how  unintelligent ;  but  it  seems  to  me  better  on  the  whole  that  there  should 
be  places  where  minds  of  superior  endowment  should  have  a  chance  to  come  at  the 
truth  and  to  gain  skill  in  finding  it  without  hindrance  from  those  who  are  relatively 
incompetent.  The  conception  of  a  college  sis  a  public  fountain,  where  an  impersonal 
truth  Hows  for  all  without  respect  to  present  condition  of  servitude,  and  where  each 
is  welcome  to  partake  in  the  measure  of  his  particular  capacity,  no  matter  how  lim- 
ited, appeals  to  the  democratic  spirit  in  us;  but  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  deep 
drinking  is  no  easy  matter  when  the  spring  is  roiled  with  a  press  of  pint  cups.  The 
college  is  not  the  only  place  where  truth  can  be  learned  and  the  intellectual  habit 
acquired  ;  for  my  part,  I  should  gladly  see  it  kept  for  the  capable." 

I  have  said  that  these  two  opinions  were  only  apparently  conflicting ;  for, 
surely,  Professor  Coulter  could  not  have  intended  to  advocate  the  admission 
to  college  of  poorly  prepared,  imperfectly  trained,  or  mentally  inferior  stu- 
dents. He  was  doubtless  speaking  of  the  narrow,  traditional  list  of  entrance 
subjects  which  effectually  debars  able  students  from  some  colleges.  Probably 
he  would  approve  the  sound  views  of  Professor  Warren. 

II.    RESULTS   OF    LETTERS   OF   INQUIRY 

With  the  approval  of  the  other  members  of  my  committee,  I  sent  out  a 
list  of  questions  to  the  headmasters  of  thirty=six  secondary  schools,  selected 
as  typical  of  the  whole  class  of  preparatory  schools.  In  this  selection,  care 
was  taken  that  the  answers  should  come  from  gentlemen  whose  wisdom  and 
experience  qualified  them  to  express  opinions  entitled  to  careful  considera- 
tion. Sufficient  funds  for  a  wider  investigation  were  not  placed  at  our 
disposal,  nor  did  we  deem  such  necessary.  Another  list  I  sent  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  admission  of  seventeen  colleges  in  New  England 
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and  the  middle  states.  Of  the  thirty-six  schools  addressed,  answers  were 
received  from  all ;  but  of  these  only  twenty-nine  were  so  framed  as  to  be  of 
use.  All  the  colleges  addressed  responded  to  at  least  a  part  of  my  questions. 
As  instructors  in  schools  and  colleges  are  closer  to  the  individual  student 
than  the  heads  of  these  institutions,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  the  ques- 
tions to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  school  and  of  a  particular  college.  To 
the  questions  and  answers  I  now  invite  your  attention. 

RETURNS   FROM   TWENTY-NINE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate — which  ?    (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question.) 

1.  What  have  you  observed  among  your  pupils  preparing  for  college  by  examina- 
tion, as  compared  with  your  candidates  for  admission  by  certificate  in  the  following 
particulars  ? 

a)   Do  the  former  apply  themselves  more  faithfully  and  continuously  from  day  to 
day  and  from  month  to  month  than  the  latter? 
Yes,  14.    No,  7.     Doubtful,  2.    No  answer,  6. 
Or  do  the  former  "  cram  "  for  some  weeks  prior  to  their  prospective  examina- 
tions, while  doing  little  continuous  work  at  other  times  ? 
Yes,  7.     No,  12.     Doubtful,  4.     No  answer,  6. 
d)  How  do  your  examination  candidates  compare  with  your  certificate  candidates 
as  regards  mental  ability  and  physical  health  and  strength  ? 

Examination   better,  8.     Certificate   better,    i.     No   difference,    12.     No 
answer,  8. 
c)    Do  you  feel  free  to  educate  the  latter,  while  only  instructing  the  former  group  ? 
Yes,  9.     No,  5.     Educate  both,  10.     No  answer,  5. 

2.  a)  Do  college-admission  examinations  tend  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  curricula 

of  secondary  schools  ?  • 

Yes,  II.  No,  9.  Doubtful,  3.  No  answer,  6. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  4.  No,  8.  Doubtful,  4.  No  answer,  13. 
^)  Do  they  tend  to  secure  more  scholarly  and  more  thorough  and  skillful  teachers  ? 

Yes,  15.  No,  6.  Doubtful,  I.  No  answer,  7. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  4.    No,  5.     Doubtful,  II.    No  answer,  9. 

c)  Do  they  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  desire  for  knowledge 
among  your  pupils  ? 

Yes,  13.  No,  4.  Doubtful,  2.  No  answer,  10, 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  3.     Doubtful,  12.     No  answer,  1 1. 

d)  Do  they  tend  to  enkindle  laudable  ambition  among  your  pupils  for  the  higher 
education  and  for  more  liberal  culture  ? 

Yes,  9.  No,  6.  Doubtful,  4.  No  answer,  10. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  6.     No,  2.  .  Doubtful,  10.     No  answer,  ii. 

3.  By  which  method  do  you  think  that  the  colleges  obtain  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  product  from  the  schools  as  members  of  their  respective  freshman  classes? 

By  examination,  17.     By  certificate,  5.     Doubtful,  3.     No  answer,  4. 
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4.  Do  you  think  it  in  general  wise  for  the  colleges  to  vest  with  the  headmaster  and 
his  assistants  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  enter 
college  ? 

Yes,  13.    No,  13.    Doubtful,  i.    No  answei^,  2. 

5.  Do  you  regard  the  influence  of  college-admission  examinations  as,  on  the  whol<^ 
beneficial  or  pernicious  ? 

Beneficial,  20.     Pernicious,  6.    Doubtful,  2.     No  answer,  I. 

6.  All  things  considered,  which  method  of  admission  to  college  would  you  vote  to 
retain,  and  which  to  abolish,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  suffrages  of  school- 
masters ? 

Retain  examination,  19.    Retain  certificate,  7.     Retain  both,  3. 

COLLEGE   PREPARATORY  TEACHERS   OF   A   PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate — which  ?     (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question). 

1.  What  have  you  observed  among  your  pupils  preparing  for  college  by  examination 
as  compared  with  your  candidates  for  admission  \iy  certificate  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars ? 

a)  Do  the  former  apply  themselves  more  faithfully  and  continuously  from  day  to 
day  and  from  month  to  month  than  the  latter  ? 

Yes,  none.     No,  4.     No  difference,  3. 
Or  do  the  former  "  cram  "  for  some  weeks  prior  to  their  prospective  examina- 
tions, while  doing  little  continuous  work  at  other  times  ? 
Yes,  3.     No,  2.     No  difference,  i.    No  answer,  i. 

b)  How  do  your  examination  candidates  compare  with  your  certificate  candidates 
as  regards  mental  ability  and  physical  health  and  strength  ? 

Examination  better,  *  I.    Certificate  better,  none.    No  difference,  2.    No 
answer,  4. 

c)  Do  you  feel  free  to  educate  the  latter,  while  only  instructing  the  former  group  ? 

Yes,  4.     No,  I.     No  difference,  I.     No  answer,  i. 

2.  a)  Do  college  admission  examinations  tend  to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  curricula 

of  secondary  schools  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  3.    No  difference,  i. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  3.     No  difference,  i. 

b)  Do  they  tend  to  secure  more  scholarly  and  more  thorough  and  skillful  teachers  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  3.     No  answer,  i. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 
Yes,  3.     No,  2.     No  answer,  2. 

c)  Do  they  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  desire  for  knowledge 

among  your  pupils  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  4. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 

Yes,  3.     No,  2.     No  answer,  2. 

d)  Do  they  tend  to  enkindle  laudable  ambition  among  your  pupils  for  the  higher 
education  and  for  more  liberal  culture  ?  ^ 

Yes,  none.     No,  4.    No  answer,  3. 
Ditto  for  admission  by  certificate  ? 
Yes,  2.     No,  2.    No  answer,  3. 
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3.  By  which  method  do  you  think  that  the  colleges  obtain  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  product  from  the  schools  as  members  of  their  respective  freshman  classes  ? 

Examination,  2.     Certificate,  3.     Both  methods,  i.     No  answer,  i. 

4.  Do  you  think  it  in  general  wise  for  the  colleges  to  vest  with  the  headmaster  and 
his  assistants  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  enter  col- 
lege ? 

Yes,  4.     No,  3. 

5.  Do  you  regard  the  influence  of  college-admission  examinations  as,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  or  pernicious  ? 

Beneficial,  2.     Pernicious,  2.     Doubtful,  2.     No  answer,  I. 

6.  All  things  considered,  which  method  of  admission  to  college  would  you  vote  to 
retain,  and  which  to  abolish,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  suffrages  of  school- 
masters ? 

Abolish  certificate,  2.     Abolish  examinations,  2.     Abolish  neither,  3. 

RETURNS    FROM   SEVENTEEN   COLLEGES 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate  —  which  ?     (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question.) 

1.  As  students  after  entrance,  how  do  those  admitted  by  examination  compare  with 
those  admitted  by  certificate  in  the  following  particulars : 

a)  In  scholarship  ? 

Examination  better,   2.*    Certificate   better,   6.     No  difference,   3.    No 
answer,  6. 

b)  In  general  mental  ability  ? 

Examination   better,    I.      Certificate   better,   5.      No   difference,    4.     No 
answer,  7. 

c)  In  moral  character  and  application  to  their  studies  and  the  general  performance 
of  college  duties  ? 

Examination   better,    i.     Certificate   better,   3.      No   difference,   6.      No 
answer,  7. 

2.  By  which  of  the  two  methods  do  you  think  that  you  obtain  the  best  product,  from 
year  to  year,  as  members  of  your  freshman  classes? 

By  examination,  3.     By  certificate,  6.     No  difference,  3.     No  answer,  5. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  abolition  of  either  method  of  admission  to  college  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

Abolish  examinations,  none.     Abolish  certificate,  5.     Abolish  neither,  12. 

RETURNS  FROM  CERTAIN  PROFESSORS  IN  ONE  COLLEGE 

Admission  to  college  by  examination  or  by  certificate  —  which  ?     (Please  answer, 
if  possible,  in  the  space  below  each  question.) 

I.  As  students  after  entrance,  how  do  those  admitted  hy  examination  compare  with 
those  admitted  by  certificate  in  the  following  particulars  : 

a)  In  scholarship  ? 

Better  by  examinatio  n,  2.     Better  on  certificate,  none.     Certificate  satis- 
tory,  2. 

b)  In  general  mental  ability  ? 

c)  In  moral  character  and  application  to  their  studies  and  the  general  perform- 

ance of  college  duties  ? 

>  U.  of  P.  admits  candidates  for  admission  from  public  schools  upon  satisfactory  record  of  scho  lanhip 
and  work  done,  but  examines  all  applicants  from  p  rivate  schools. 
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2.  By  which  of  the  two  methods  do  you  think  that  you  obtain  the  best  product,  from 
year  to  year,  as  members  of  your  freshman  classes  ? 

By  examination,  2.     By  certificate,  none.     No  difference,  2. 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  abolition  of  either  method  of  admission  to  college  ?    If  so,  which, 
and  why  ? 

Abolish  examinations,  none.  Abolish  certificate,  i.  Retain  both,  3. 
In  general  these  questions  did  not  bring  out  very  definite  or  very  useful 
information,  for  this  reason  :  When  a  college  admits  on  certificate,  all  but  the 
very  poorest  pupils  in  the  schools  from  which  certificates  are  accepted  will 
present  the  certificate.  There  remain  to  be  examined,  therefore,  the  refuse 
of  those  schools  and  the  young  men  who  have  presumably  been  trained  at 
poorer  schools,  consequently,  at  every  college  which  admits  on  certificate,  a 
large  majority  of  the  men  who  excel  in  scholarship,  general  mental  ability, 
moral  character,  and  application  to  their  studies,  have  come  in  on  certificate. 
In  other  words,  such  colleges  do  not  possess  sufficient  and  proper  data  to 
make  a  just  comparison  between  the  two  methods  of  admission.  The  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  admission  of  some  of  the  best  colleges  accepting 
certificates  have,  however,  written  me  frankly — though  speaking  for  them- 
selves, but  not  without  support  from  several  of  their  colleagues — that  they 
would  give  up  the  certificate  system  provided  other  colleges  would  agree  to 
do  the  same. 

III.   CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examina- 
tions courteously  gave  your  committee  a  hearing  at  its  annual  meeting  at 
Boston  University,  April  28,  1900.  As  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  are 
now  printed,  and  obtainable  from  the  secretary,  Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  of 
Brown  University,  I  will  not  detain  you  to  give  you  a  report  of  it.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  after  the  commission  had  listened  to  our  remarks  and 
recommendations,  they  confined  their  deliberations,  not  to  the  abolition  of  the 
certificate  system,  but  to  various  methods  of  better  administering  it.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  commission,  as  a  whole,  favors  examinations  as  the 
exclusive  method  of  admission  to  college. 

IV.      OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   CERTIFICATE   SYSTEM 

It  is  doubtless  already  clear  to  you  that  I  do  not  favor  the  certificate  system 
as  at  present  used  ;  and,  in  this  opinion,  I  represent  the  other  members  of  your 
committee.  The  objections  to  the  system  were  so  admirably  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  in  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  inquiry,  that  I  quote  them  : 

1.  "  The  certificate  method  diminishes  the  influence  of  colleges  on  secondary  schools; 
and,  particularly,  it  deprives  colleges  of  the  means  of  influencing  the  programs  of 
study  and  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  That  influence  has  been 
in  the  past  a  valuable  one. 

2.  It  deprives  the  public  of  the  best  means  of  learning  the  comparative  merits 
or  value  of  different  secondary  schools. 

3.  It  deprives  a  good  secondary  school  of  the  best  existing  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  is  good,  or  that  it  is  better  than  its  neighbors. 
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4.  It  subjects  the  headmasters  of  some  public  and  private  schools  to  a  strain 
which  the  colleges  or  the  community  has  no  right  to  put  upon  them ;  since  the  head- 
masters of  some  schools  are  almost  forced  to  give  certificates  to  pupils  whom  they 
know  not  to  deserve  them.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  method  seems  to  me  very 
enfeebling  as  to  both  discipline  and  scholarship.'* 

To  the  above  I  add  another : 

5.  The  colleges  ought  not  to  vest  in  the  headmaster  or  his  assistants 
the  power  to  determine  who  shall  enter  their  freshman  classes,  but  should 
retain  it  in  their  own  hands. 

No  grammar-school  principal  or  teachers  should  be  given  the  power  to 
say  who  should  enter  a  high  school.  The  principal  of  a  high  school  and  his 
assistants  should  determine  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  for  admission ;  but, 
in  such  determination,  they  should  of  course  take  into  consideration  the  prior 
school  history  of  each  candidate ;  and  such  a  history  should  be  furnished  by 
the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools.  Preciisely  so  do  I  conceive  the  rela- 
tions of  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  some  of  the  colleges  admitting  students  on 
certificate  have  incurred  the  criticism  of  seeking  mere  numbers,  of  empha- 
sizing quantity  more  than  quality,  of  "  worshiping  the  golden  calf."  In  so  far 
as  such  an  idea  has  gained  lodgment  in  the  public  mind,  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  in  general,  and  the  reputation  of  those  colleges  in  particular, 
have  sufifered.  As  every  true  friend  of  culture  is  jealous  for  the  leadership 
of  the  colleges  in  education,  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts,  such 
degradation  in  public  esteem  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret.  While  the 
examination  method  may  be  so  loosely  used  as  to  lead  to  the  same  result, 
certainly  it  gives  the  colleges  far  greater  control  over  their  own  standards 
than  does  the  certificate  method  of  admission ;  for,  although  in  theory  those 
admitted  on  certificate  are  on  probation  for  one  term  and  their  school  is  on 
probation  all  the  time,  few  candidates  are  ever  remanded  or  their  schools 
condemned. 

V.      FINAL   CONSIDERATIONS   AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  the  analogy  may  not  in  all  respects  hold,  I  think  that  we  may 
—  in  the  consideration  of  this  subjept  —  learn  a  lesson  from  the  experience 
of  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  I  have  been  told  by  members  of 
state  boards  of  bar  and  medical  examiners  that  the  vastly  higher  standards 
of  preparation  and  the  far  more  efficient  practice  of  these  professions  arc 
due  very  largely  to  the  increasingly  rigid  examinations  now  established  by 
law  for  all  applicants  for  admission  to  practice,  which  displaced  the  old 
system  of  certificates  from  preceptors.  It  must  be  said,  however,  and  said 
with  emphasis,  that  the  superiority  of  the  examination  over  the  certificate 
method  of  admission  to  college  depends  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is 
administered.  Narrow  prescriptions  of  certain  text-books  (as  at  Wellesley 
College)  and  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  texts,  as  at  several  colleges,  are 
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pernicious  in  their  influence  on  the  schools.  Likewise  are  all  admission 
examinations  that  test  scarcely  more  than  memory  in  preparation  of  assigned 
work.  College-admission  examinations  should  test  powers  of  thought  and 
demand  its  accurate  expression.  They  should  offer  optionals  and  encourage 
extra  or  additional  liberalizing  reading  and  study;  thus  they  will  strengthen 
the  school  curricula  and  infuse  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  desire  for  culture 
and  the  scholarly  spirit  among  pupils.  When  the  graduates  of  other  col- 
leges who  are  here  present  have  written  me  so  strongly  in  praise  of  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  Harvard  admission  examinations,  I  know  that  you 
will  permit  a  Harvard  man  to  say  that  in  his  judgment  they  have  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States.  This  they  have  done  because  of  the  amount  of  conscientious 
and  intelligent  thought  that  has  been  put  into  them,  and  the  ability  and 
impartiality  with  which  Harvard  has  in  general  administered  the  system. 
She  has  greatly  increased  their  influence  for  good  of  late  by  offering  exam- 
inations in  a  wider  range  of  subjects  and  by  the  issue  of  descriptive  pam- 
phlets in  each  department,  relating  to  the  topics  to  be  studied  and  the  methods 
of  presentation  by  the  teacher. 

I  am  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  examination  as  carried  out  even  by 
Harvard.  To  it  I  would  add  a  sort  of  certificate  —  not  to  take  the  place  of, 
but  to  be  combined  with,  the  method  of  admission  by  examination ;  to  be 
combined  with  it  not  by  any  fixed  rule  —  certainly  no  rule  of  the  schools  — 
but  at  the  discretion  of  the  college  in  every  individual  case.  Such  a  certifi- 
cate should  be  required  for  every  candidate  and  should  state,  over  the  head- 
master's signature,  the  pupil's  work  every  year  in  each  branch,  and  the  mark 
he  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  gave 
him  the  mark.  It  should  also  state  whether  or  not  he  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  and  should  be  accompanied  by,  or  should  contain,  an  account  of  the 
candidate  himself  in  relation,  not  to  scholarship,  but  to  health,  character,  and 
general  tendencies.  A  printed  blank,  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose 
by  the  headmaster^  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  his  labor  of  preparing  this 
official  statement  for  each  candidate  for  college.  Such  a  certificate  should 
prove  highly  useful  to  college  authorities  in  the  settlement  of  doubtful  cases 
at  the  examination  or  in  dealing  with  alleged  cases  of  special  nervousness  at 
the  examination ;  and  it  should  be  serviceable  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  successfully  passed  the  entrance  examination.  This  certificate  should 
state >Szr/j,  and  not  opinions,  such  as  the  headmaster's  belief  that  the  candi- 
date is  prepared  for  college ;  for,  while  he  may  have  very  intelligent  convic- 
tions on  this  point,  the  history  of  the  candidate  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  when  united  with  the  admission  examinations. 

In  the  foregoing  report  I  have,  no  doubt,  presented  matter  that  has  often 
before  been  threshed  out  by  the  older  members  of  this  association  ;  yet  I  deem 
it  worth  while  to  have  brought  it  before  you  if  for  no  other  purpose  than^as  a 
protest  against  the  present  system  of  admission  to  college  on  certificate. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  to  consider 
the  report  which  has  now  been  read  to  you  ?  It  relates,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  said,  to  a  subject  which  is  certainly 
debatable.  The  statistics  given  us  in  the  course  of  this  report 
show  how  greatly  opinion  is,  on  the  one  hand,  divided,  and  on 
the  other,  indeterminate.  This  is  a  meeting  of  men  and  women 
who  have  large  experience  with  this  question.  Is  it  the  desire 
of  the  meeting  to  devote  some  moderate  time  to  a  discussion  of 
this  report  ?  We  are  punctual  with  our  business  and  can  afford, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting,  to  devote  say  half  an  hour  to  a 
further  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Dr.  William  F.  Bradbury,  of  the  Cambridge  Latin  School :  Mr. 
President — Just  one  thing  simply.  Many  things  might  be  said.  I  can 
say  that  I  agree  most  thoroughly  with  almost  everything  that  has  been 
said.  There  is  just  one  little  point  that  I  wish  to  speak  of,  where  it 
seems  to  me  the  certificate  system  would  have  failed  to  do  justice.  It 
is  something  that  happened  this  summer.  I  had  a  class  in  college 
algebra.  There  was  a  young  lady  in  it  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
in  the  Latin  school,  who  did  splendid  work  in  college  algebra.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  than  the  work  she  did.  I  had  a  boy,  too,  who  did 
wretched  work  in  it;  he  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  about  it.  Both 
of  them  had  written  very  many  algebra  examination  papers  in  the 
school.  The  boy  had  received  very  often  zero  on  his  paper;  I  think 
the  highest  was  50  per  cent.,  but  it  was  usually  20  or  less.  The  young 
lady  had  received  from  90  to  100  every  time.  Before  going  to  the 
examination  I  said  to  the  young  man,  "You  don't  want  to  try  this 
paper  at  Harvard.  You  will  surely  fail.  Just  as  well  give  it  up  now. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  try  it."  When  the  report  came  from  the 
college  the  girl  had  received  "C"  and  the  boy  *'B,"  and  so  an  honor. 
Well,  it  astonished  me.  I  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
wrote  to  Radcliffe  and  to  Harvard,  saying  there  must  be  some  mistake 
in  each  of  these  cases.  I  received  word  back  that  the  papers  had  been 
looked  over  again  in  the  case  of  both  and  the  report  was  correct,  but 
both  wrote  to  me  that  I  could  see  the  papers.  I  took  occasion  to  look 
carefully  over  the  paper  of  the  young  man.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
paper  at  Raddiffe,  but  I  am  going  to.  I  went  up  to  the  college,  and 
the  young  man's  papers  were  handed  to  me.     I  copied  the  paper  very 
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carefully  and  carried  it  home.  I  have  it  exactly  as  the  boy  wrote  it. 
I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  paper  had  been  very  carefully  looked 
over  by  the  board.  Almost  every  question  was  marked  three  times. 
A  mark  had  been  given  and  then  had  been  scratched  out  with  a  blue 
pencil,  another  mark,  a  different  one,  given  and  then  scratched  out, 
and  a  third  mark  which  was  left,  showing  that  either  three  different 
persons  had  looked  the  questions  over  or  one  had  looked  them  over  a 
second  and  a  third  time  very  carefully  and  changed  his  mind.  The  sum 
total,  too,  had.  been  added,  added  again,  and  added  again,  and  the 
final  mark  left.  I  should  not  have  certified  that  boy  in  college  algebra, 
I  felt  sure  he  could  not  pass ;  but  I  think  the  mark  on  the  paper  was 
exactly  right.  Here  was  an  example  where  a  boy  had  done  something 
on  examination  and  had  done  nothing  before.  I  can  account  for  it 
quite  easily ;  that  he  had  worked  up  to  the  last,  gradually  growing  up 
to  it.  I  had  been  over  every  paper  with  him  very  carefully  and  shown 
him  where  his  trouble  was,  and  at  last  he  went  and  got  an  honor,  and 
the  college  marked  him  right  (applause). 

Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  of  Brown  University :  Mr.  President — 
As  having  a  connection  with  the  Commission,  and  as  a  membv  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  question  of 
the  best  method  of  administration  of  the  certificate  system,  I  feel 
greatly  interested  in  this  discussion.  There  may  be  some  need  of  clear- 
ing our  ideas  as  to  what  is  the  basis  of  the  certificate  for  admission. 
It  is  possible  that  there  is  not  an  entire  clarity  of  view  as  to  what  is  the 
underlying  theory,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  underlying  theory,  of  a 
certificate  presented  by  a  pupil  for  admission  to  college,  on  which  cer- 
tificate, practically,  the  pupil  is  to  be  admitted  in  lieu  of  an  examina- 
tion. Really  there  are  two  theories  that  seem  to  emerge  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  It  is  generally  assumed,  I  think,  that 
the  teacher  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  admis- 
sion to  college  in  all  cases  where  a  certificate  is  presented;  but  there  is 
room  for  a  question  whether  that  is  inevitably  the  case.  I  think  that 
in  all  discussions  that  I  have  ever  heard  —  I  have  heard  a  number  on 
the  subject  and  I  myself  have  participated  in  some — it  is  generally 
assumed  that  that  is 'the  theory  that  underlies  the  certificate.  In  consid- 
ering the  administration  of  the  certificate  question  we  ought  to  answer 
clearly  some  such  question  as  this :  "  What  is  the  proper  basis  of  a  cer- 
tificate for  admission  to  college  ?  Is  it  in  the  theory  that  the  prepara- 
tory teacher  is  the  person  best  qualified  to  decide  as  to  the  fitness  of 
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a  pupil  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  freshman  year;  or  is  it  in  the 
theory  that  an  approved  teacher  or  an  approved  school  testifies  that  the 
pupil  has  performed  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  each  of  the  several 
studies  required  for  admission,  while  the  college  reserves  to  itself  the 
function  of  judgment  upon  this  evidence  as  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to 
undertake  the  work  aforesaid  ?"  Or  it  may  be  put  more  briefly  in  some 
such  form  as  this :  "  What  is  the  proper  function  of  an  entrance  cer- 
tificate given  by  a  preparatory  teacher  to  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
college?  Is  it  to  admit  a  candidate  on  the  judgment, of  the  prepara- 
tory teacher  ?  Or  is  it  to  present  testimony  as  to  the  work  performed 
by  the  candidate,  on  which  testimony  the  examining  board  of  the  col- 
lege shall  judge  whether  the  candidate  should  be  admitted  ?**  Of 
course,  the  certificate  meant  by  this  question  is  the  certificate  which 
takes  the  place  of  all  other  examination  by  college  authorities.  The 
examination  is  not  then  an  examination  of  the  candidate,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  evidence  which  the  candidate  presents.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  fair  question  is  open  here,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  question 
of  administration  will  be  vastly  helped  by  answering  this  preliminary 
question. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  President,  that  I  wish  to  do,  merely  to  present  this 
question  as  a  question  which  has  appeared  on  several  occasions.  I 
think  it  has  appeared  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Ramsay  this  morning  to 
some  degree,  and  it  has  appeared  elsewhere  in  private  discussions  of 
the  matter. 

Professor  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College  :  Mr.  President — 
You  have  very  happily  said  that  this  is  a  debatable  question,  and  any 
of  us  who  have  given  it  any  consideration  have  found  it  so  in  our  own 
judgment.  The  field  of  debate  is  so  wide,  and  the  opinions  are  so 
various,  that  it  will  certainly  be  worthless  to  attempt  to  make  a  review 
of  the  field  in  such  a  brief  time  as  we  have.  It  will  take,  indeed,  a 
man  who  could  "distinguish  and  divide  a  hair  'twixt  south  and  south- 
west side,"  to  tell  what  the  statistics  which  were  presented  to  us  this 
morning  meant  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers.  My  own  observation 
and  correspondence  and  experience  have  led  me  to  feel  that  there  is 
a  very  marked  disagreement  among  college  teachers  and  among 
secondary-school  teachers  as  to  the  benefits  of  one  system  and  the 
other.  I  therefore  wish  to  offer  simply  one  or  two  considerations 
this  morning,  as  they  have  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  the  two 
systems. 
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Of  course,  a  certificate  system,  with  which  I  am  reasonably  familiar, 
has  two  points  of  consideration  :  One  is  its  theory,  and  the  other  is  its 
administration.  In  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  certificate  system, 
we  have  had  it  compared  with  the  examination  system.  I  want  to 
dissent  from  the  theory  that  the  examination  for  entrance  to  college  is 
an  educational  test  any  further  than  that  any  event  which  calls  upon 
us  to  test  our  power  in  this  world  is  an  educational  test.  Nothing 
that  helps  to  draw  us  out  is  other  than  an  educational  process.  But  I 
disagree  with  the  view  that  the  examination  at  entrance  to  college,  set 
by  a  body  of  men  that  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  previous  course 
of  training,  is  an  educational  test.  Last  night  President  Eliot — if  he 
will  allow  me  to  refer  to  him — in  giving  some  analogies  to  entrance 
examinations,  said  that  when  he  received  a  letter  of  a  thousand  words, 
which  he  was  to  answer  fully  and  clearly  in  a  letter  of  fifty  words,  that 
was  an  educational  test.  I  think  the  analogy  would  have  been  exact, 
or  more  nearly  exact,  if  he  had  gone  on  to  say  that  he  knew,  in  writ- 
ing his  reply,  that  his  position  as  president  of  Harvard  University 
depended  on  the  judgment  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter  of  a 
thousand  words,  whether  his  letter  of  fifty  words  was  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  venture  to  think  that  a  lawyer  who  argues  a  case  at  the  bar 
would  regard  his  case  somewhat  differently,  and  more  in  the  light  of 
a  college-entrance  examination,  if  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  dis- 
barred if  he  lost  his  case.  I  think  the  physician  who  practices  on  a  patient 
and  performs  an  operation  for  appendicitis  would  feel  that  his  position 
M^as  more  like  that  of  a  college  student  if  he  was  to  be  debarred  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  if  his  patient  died.  I  think  the  analogies  would  be 
fair  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  examination  for  entrance  to 
college  stands  out  from  all  other  examinations,  in  the  stress  it  puts 
upon  the  test.  It  is  not  an  educational  test,  it  is  a  classification  test, 
and  the  two  are  just  as  distinct  as  two  things  caa,possibly  be. 

I  do  not  want  to  follow  out  this,  or  to  say  anything  further  on  this 
subject.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  that  one  could  keep  talking 
indefinitely.  But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  in  reference  to 
the  correspondence  between  the  examination  and  the  certificate.  The 
certificate  system  is  supposed  to  be  definite  and  clear  in  its  adminis- 
tration ;  that  is  to  say,  it  brings  a  student  up  to  college  with  prepara- 
tion complete  and  entire.  The  colleges  do,  as  a  fact,  make  minor 
exceptions ;  but  as  a  rule  a  certificate  is  supposed  to  enter  a  man  clean 
into  college.  He  goes  in  because  he  has  done  the  work  required, 
either  in  amount  or  quality,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  enters  without 
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condition.  How  is  it  with  the  examination  system  ?  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  are  more  people,  men  and  girls,  conditioned  on  enter- 
ing college,  who  have  a  year  or  more  or  less  in  which  to  make  up 
their  work,  ten  times  over,  than  come  in  deficient  under  the  certificate 
system.  How  is  it  with  a  man,  for  instance,  who  comes  to  college 
and  has  two  years  in  which  to  make  up  his  conditions,  who  has  a  year 
in  which  to  make  up  his  conditions,  who  has  six  months  in  which  to 
make  up  his  conditions  ?  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  time 
is,  if  a  man  is  conditioned  on  entering  college  it  means  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  enter  college,  on  the  whole.  If  I  may  put  it  in  a  homely 
phrase,  the  examination  opens  a  back-door  entrance  into  college,  it 
allows  men  to  come  in  who  are  not  prepared  on  the  face  of  it ;  the  exami- 
nation says  they  are  not  prepared,  and  therefore  they  have  to  be  con- 
ditioned. The  result  is  that  they  come  in.  They  may  take  up  entirely 
different  work  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  conditioned,  going 
on  with  their  college  work,  and  showing  themselves  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  college,  to  do  college  work  in  the  college, 
but  they  have  that  long  tail  of  work  to  bring  up  behind  them.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  in  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  that  the  certifi- 
cate system  does  an  immense  benefit  to  a  great  many  persons  of 
moderate  ability,  and  yet  who  ought  to  have  college  education,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  allows  them  to  enter  college  without  conditions. 
I  think  that  a  condition  is  a  millstone  around  every  person's  neck  that 
enters  college  with  it.  If  I  had  my  way,  there  should  not  anybody 
come  in  conditioned.  I  think  —  I  won't  say  absolutely,  but  almost — 
I  think  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  condition  is  a 
hindrance  and  not  a  help.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  really  competent  to  do 
the  college  work,  he  or  she  is  competent  to  do  it  because  of  what  he 
or  she  has  got  then  and  there,  not  because  of  what  he  or  she  is  going 
to  get  in  the  next  year,  or  the  next  six  months,  or  whatever  the  time 
may  be.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  certificate  system  oftentimes  is 
an  actual  benefit  in  that  fact,  that  it  does  allow  people  to  go  into  col- 
lege without  a  condition,  when  perhaps  they  would  be  conditioned  if 
they  took  an  examination. 

I  throw  out  these  two  points  merely,  Mr.  President.  There  are 
multitudes  of  things  which  doubtless  occur  to  us  all  in  the  matter,  but 
others  will  wish,  perhaps,  to  speak. 

Mr.  Charles  Cornell  Ramsay:  Mr.  President  —  May  I  say  a 
few  words  ?     Of  course  it  must  be  evident  to  most  of  you,  from  the 
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remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  that  it  is  in  his  mind,  as  perhaps  it  is  in 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  of  many  of  the  colleges,  a  question  of 
shifting  the  responsibility.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  real  gain  in 
doing  this.  It  is  very  possible — indeed  it  is  probable  —  in  many 
instances,  that  students  who  enter  on  certificate  are  not  really  pre- 
pared to  go  in  without  conditions ;  and  can  any  mere  form  of  admis- 
sion alter  that  fact?  Can  the  form  alone  greatly  impair  their  ability 
to  profit  by  a  college  course,  or  can  it  diminish  the  discipline  that 
results  from  a  college  course  ?  The  question  of  admitting  candidates  by 
examination,  with  or  without  conditions,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  wholly  a 
question  for  the  colleges  to  settle.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  administra- 
tion. A  mere  matter  ?  I  would  not  belittle  it ;  it  has  grave  difficul- 
ties—  precisely  the  sort  of  difficulties,  it  may  be,  that  the  colleges  shift 
upon  us  when  they  ask  us  to  write  a  certificate.  It  struck  me  that, 
while  the  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  illustrations  so  admirably 
cited  by  Professor  Lord  are  possible,  when  logically  carried  out,  they 
are  not,  after  all,  very  significant.  The  question  arises  :  Shall  we 
educate  our  youth  to  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  forgive- 
ness of  their  defects  in  practical  life,  or  shall  we  encourage  them  to 
scorn  the  condition  of  asking  for  such  toleration  ?  Shall  not  all  these 
school  and  college  tests  be  ultimate  tests,  and  aren't  they  really  such  ? 
Are  there  not  in  reality,  though  perhaps  clouded  to  our  minds,  some 
important  results  in  life  hinging  upon  them  all  ?  I  like  to  see  conse- 
quences impending  upon  failure  to  do  work  well,  and  upon  success  in 
doing  it  admirably. 

The  President  :  The  President  will  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  embarrass  the  way  of  one  who  wishes  to  study 
this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  in  New  England  we  have  no 
system  of  really  examining  the  condition  of  the  secondary 
schools ;  therefore,  the  experiment  of  certificates  is  tried  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  possible  circumstances.  When  it  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  an  argument  was  made  in  favor 
of  it  from  the  German  practice,  secondary  schools  in  Germany 
giving  an  outgoing  certificate  valid  at  the  university.  A  fatal 
defect  in  the  argument  was  that  the  German  secondary  schools 
are  supervised  by  competent  government  educational  authori- 
ties ;  ours  by  none.  In  New  England  we  have  nothing  more 
than  an  occasional  friendly  visit  to  some  schools  by  some  college 
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officer.  That  is  an  extremely  weak  and  imperfect  method, 
though  perhaps  better  than  nothing.  We  are,  therefore,  trying 
the  certificate  system  under  the  worst  possible  conditions.  The 
public,  or  a  student  of  this  subject  like  myself,  cannot  get  the 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  working  of 
either  the  certificate  or  the  examination  method.  At  Harvard 
we  publish  every  year  the  number  of  rejections  at  our  examina- 
tions, the  percentage  of  rejections,  the  number  of  rejections  in 
every  subject  in  which  we  examine,  and  the  percentage  of  rejec- 
tion in  every  subject  in  which  we  examine.  I  know  no  other 
institution  in  this  country  which  does  this.  Yet  this  publicity  is 
necessary  to  secure  for  a  student  of  the  subject  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  large  numbers  of  institutions.  Without  publicity 
we  cannot  get  evidence  of  the  working  of  these  two  systems. 
Again,  as  soon  as  a  New  England  college  puts  the  certificate 
system  at  work  freely,  it  ceases  to  have  any  useful  observation 
of  the  examination  method ;  and  consequently  its  officers 
gradually  fall  into  the  state  of  mind  of  Professor  Lord,  who 
thinks  it  a  merit  of  the  certificate  system  that  it  admits  people 
clear,  invariably.  We  could  easily  accomplish  that  without 
having  either  examination  or  certificate.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Ramsay  has  already  pointed  out,  in  a  college  which  really  works 
on  the  certificate  plan,  none  but  the  refuse  students  are 
admitted  on  examination.  Of  course,  all  comparison  in  such 
colleges  between  the  men  or  women  admitted  on  certificates  and 
those  admitted  on  examination  is  absolutely  useless,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out  here  and  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
former  discussions.  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  of  asking  in 
a  college  which  really  works  on  the  certificate  plan  which  stu- 
dents turn  out  best,  the  certificated  or  the  examined.  Of 
course  it  is  the  certificated.  I  mention  these  things  to  show 
the  difficulties  under  which  a  real  student  of  this  subject  labors 
in  New  England,  or  in  the  United  States  at  large. 

Moreover,  the  certificate  system  in  New  England  is  not  tried 
under  conditions  which  an  advocate  of  an  examination  system 
would  think  fair.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  certificate  system 
in    New    England    is    tried    in    presence    of    the    examinations 
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maintained  by  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Bowdoin ;  and  the  certificate 
system,  working  in  the  presence  of  those  examinations,  is,  I 
venture  to  think,  a  totally  different  thing  from  what  a  universal 
certificate  system  would  prove  to  be.  The  strict  examinations 
maintained  by  those  colleges  in  New  England  which  still  use 
the  examination  methods  solely,  greatly  affect  the  results  of  the 
certificate  system.  As  I  heard  President  Carter,  of  Williams, 
say  years  ago,  **We  like  our  certificate  system  well  enough,  but 
we  don't  know  what  on  earth  would  happen  to  it  if  Harvard  and 
Yale  should  adopt  the  certificate  system."  I  think,  therefore, 
that  a  real  student  of  this  problem  labors  in  New  England,  or 
even  in  the  United  States,  under  very  serious  difficulties,  which 
not  even  the  excellent  report  to  which  we  have  just  listened  can 
remove.  I  hope  there  are  ladies  or  gentlemen  here  present  who 
can  point  out  how  the  field  of  this  inquiry  can  be  better  cultivated. 

Mr.  James  B.  Taylor,  of  Chauncy  Hall  School :  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  answer  that  question  at  all  correctly,  but  I  observe  that  in 
the  discussion  so  far  there  has  been  no  distinction  made  as  between 
boys  and  girls,  how  they  stand  relatively  to  these  two  methods  of  enter- 
ing college.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  thinking  that  no  word  has  been 
dropped  on  that  head.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  should  enter  into  a 
fair  consideration  of  the  subject.  The  schoolmasters,  headmasters,  are 
at  sea  on  the  main  question,  as  is  shown  in  the  statistics.  They  run 
neck  and  neck,  thirteen  to  thirteen.  In  the  colleges  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  professors  and  presidents  are  more  liberal,  and  stand,  I  believe, 
relatively  as  about  twelve  to  five  in  favor  of  the  certificate  system. 
That,  of  course,  is  what  would  be  expected  when,  as  we  know,  the 
majority  of  the  colleges  receive  on  certificate.  I  do  not,  for  one,  as  a 
principal  of  a  preparatory  school,  object  to  doys  preparing  for  the 
examinations.  I  think  that  it  belongs  to  their  type,  the  preparation, 
the  competition,  the  stimulus.  The  boy  who  is  made  of  the  right 
mettle  and  spirit  should  go  into  college  intellectually  equipped  as  he 
is  physically.  He  is  aiming,  as  a  rule — the  average,  typical  boy  —  to 
make  himself  a  general  athlete  by  looking  after  his  general  health  and 
development,  so  that,  if  he  has  the  specific  ability,  he  can  do  and 
accomplish  that  which  shall  make  him  a  center  rush,  or  end  man,  a 
sprinter,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I  think  in  a  certain  analogous  way  he 
is  quite  ready  to  take  on  the  strain,  the  strenuous  labor,  the  especial 
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preparation,  the  training  to  the  hour,  if  you  like,  that  fits  him  to  take 
the  examinations.     I  think  it  is  rather  a  part,  and  a  legitimate  part, 
and  a  desirable  part,  of  young  manhood's  preparation  for  life. 

I  consider  the  preparation  of  a^/Wfor  college  as  somewhat  differ- 
ent. I  think  that  the  women's  colleges  of  New  England  are  very  wise 
in  accepting  young  ladies  on  certification.  If  we  could  have  had  these 
statistics  presented  to  us,  admirable  as  they  were,  more  divided  on 
these  lines  of  sex,  it  would  to  me  at  least  have  been  a  desirable  feature. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  the  preparatory  teachers  in  girls'  schools  and 
boys'  schools  and  co-educational  schools  differ  in  this  matter.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  those  who  are  preparing  girls  for  college 
or  receiving  girls  in  college  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  detrimental, 
there  is  no  sign  or  indication  of  inferiority,  lack  of  conscientiousness, 
general  ability,  thoroughness  of  preparation,  on  the  part  of  girls 
because  they  enter  on  certificate.  Girls  naturally  work  conscientiously 
in  preparation  for  college.  They  excel  in  marks,  in  fidelity,  in  time 
given,  although  going  on  certificate,  the  work  of  the  boys  who  are 
expecting  examination  —  until  about  the  first  day  of  June.  Then  the 
girl  take  life  easily,  as  she  ought  to,  as  it  is  desirable  that  she  should. 
She  is  not  worried  with  the  strain  and  uncertainties  of  the  forty-eight 
hours'  test.  The  boy  is  just  beginning  to  get  himself  into  good  shape, 
pulling  himself  together,  and  putting  on  a  certain  cramming.  I  do 
not  utterly  object  to  that  cramming  in  the  boy.  The  ability  to  cram, 
the  ability  to  prepare  one's  self  rapidly  for  a  test  and  take  that  test,  is, 
again  I  say,  a  proper  part  of  the  young  man's  preparation  for  life. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  express  satisfaction  with  the  analogy  of 
Mr.  Ramsay.  If  I  understand  the  general  sense  of  the  community 
and  the  needs  of  the  community,  we  are  not  particularly  anxious  for  a 
rapid  increase  or  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  young  men  who 
are  fitted  to  be  doctors  and  lawyers.  We  have  enough  young  men 
idle,  waiting  for  opportunities  to  practice,  and  worthy,  many  of  them. 
The  professions  are  overstocked.  The  examinations  should  be  severe. 
It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  by  these  examinations  the  material  sent  in 
to  the  medical  and  legal  professions  has  been  greatly  raised.  We,  all 
of  us,  for  the  protection  of  our  varied  interests,  desire  it  should  be  so. 
But  it  is  a  different  thing,  the  preparation  for  college.  The  college  is 
supposed  to  extend  its  hands  and  arms  invitingly,  to  solicit  boys  and 
girls  to  swim  in  deeper  channels  of  thought  and  effort,  to  find  advan- 
tages in  the  elective  systems  and  courses  offered  there ;  and  if  a  certi- 
fication of  an  old  school,  a  strong  school,  of  a  strong  master,  can  be 
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accepted,  with  modifications  and   restrictions   and   probation,   it    is 
desirable. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Kelley,  of  Haverhill:  Mr.  President — It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  side  to  the  question  of  admission  to 
college  by  examinations  or  by  certificate  that  is  not  often  brought  to 
public  consideration,  yet  I  think  many,  and  perhaps  all  of  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  use  both  methods  must  feel  a  difference.  It  is 
the  moral  side  of  the  question.  It  has  been  said  this  morning  that  it 
is  a  question  of  placing  responsibility.  Shall  the  responsibility  of 
admission  to  college  rest  with  the  teachers  in  the  preparatory  schools 
or  with  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  ?  To  my  mind  there  is  need  of 
placing  the  responsibility  in  considerable  degree  upon  the  scholar.  In 
the  middle  "eighties"  there  arose  in  England  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
the  examination  system.  There  was  there  in  vogue  a  very  strenuous 
competitive  system  of  examinations,  which  I  think  was  acknowledged 
on  every  hand  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  discussion  in 
England  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  country,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  assumed  that  we  were  working  under  similar  conditions  here, 
whereas  the  conditions  were  very  different.  We  had  an  extensive 
examination  system,  but  the  idea  of  competition  was  not  so  prominent. 
The  discussion  aroused  a  great  deal  of  emotional  sympathy  here. 
Doing  away  with  examinations  was  to  bring  relief  to  scholars  and 
teachers-  I  think  that  appealed  very  strongly  to  the  hearts  of  the 
mothers -in  the  community.  Then  the  spirit  of  dropping  examinations 
spread  almost  like  wildfire.  It  was  not  confined  to  preparatory  schools. 
It  worked  its  way  down  through  the  grammar  grades.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  Scholars  come  to  the  preparatory  schools  who  have  not 
been  submitted  to  any  exacting  system  of  tests  by  examinations. 
They  have  their  tests,  but  they  do  not  feel  responsible  to  themselves 
particularly  for  their  success  in  those  tests.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
see  how  far  their  success  depends  upon  their  own  efforts.  I  think 
that  many  who  have  had  scholars  come  in  to  the  secondary  schools  by 
the  no-examination  system,  by  recommendation  simply,  must  feel  that 
the  conditions  have  been  in  a  great  many  cases  too  lax.  In  meetings 
of  secondary-school  teachers  I  have  heard  that  remark  very  often 
made.  My  own  experience  certainly  confirms  it.  I  see  it  in  the  edu- 
cational journals.  What  is  the  result,  then,  on  the  student's  view  of  the 
matter?  What  is  the  attitude  in  which  he  presents  himself  in  the 
secondary  school  ?    Too  often  I  think  it  is  this.    He  feels  that  the  teacher 
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is  to  put  him  into  college,  not  that  he  is  to  win  his  way  in  ;  while  he  is  too 
courteous  to  say  it  to  his  teacher,  his  feeling  (or  her  feeling,  though 
it  is  found  more  often  in  the  case  of  boys,  perhaps,  than  of  girls),  his 
attitude  towards  the  teacher  is,  "  You  must  prepare  me  for  college.  I 
am  to  enter  on  what  you  say,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  say  good  things 
of  me,"  instead  of  the  feeling  that  he  is  to  be  brought  into  direct 
personal  contact  with  the  world's  requirements.  One  of  the  great 
problems  of  today  is  to  train  young  people  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
responsibilities  in  life.  The  tendency  is  to  make  things  so  easy  and 
attractive  that  the  child  shall  be  gradually  drawn  on.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  plea  that  it  is  easier  to  do  things  that  we 
like  than  things  that  we  do  not  like,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  work 
attractive  so  far  as  possible,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger,  I 
think,  in  depending  on  that  idea  of  interest  too  much.  So,  then,  not 
to  be  too  long,  I  would  say  that  the  moral  question  is  the  most  impor- 
tant one  in  the  whole  matter.  Rightly-formed  examination  papers,  a 
rightly,  carefully  administered  examination  system,  I  believe  to  be  a 
most  potent  factor  in  developing  true  character  (applause). 

Mr.  Ramsay  :  May  I  briefly  answer  the  question  or  remark  made 
by  the  gentleman  on  my  left  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  boys 
and  girls  in  reference  to  this  matter.  In  the  twenty-nine  letters  from 
which  I  quoted  this  morning,  two  persons  expressed  themselves 
strongly  upon  that  point.  One  of  them  said  that  he  would  retain  the 
examination  for  boys  as  an  exclusive  means  of  admission  to  college, 
and  abolish  it  for  girls.  But  the  other,  just  in  contrast,  said  that  he 
would  retain  it  for  girls  and  abolish  it  for  boys;  because,  said  he,  "I 
have  found  in  my  observation  and  experience  that  especially  the  male 
teachers  of  the  girls  are  too  much  inclined  to  certify  incompetent 
candidates*'  (laughter). 

Mr.  Frederic  T.  Farnsworth,  of  Sanborn  Seminary  :  As  coming 
from  one  of  the  smaller  schools,  I  should  like  to  know  from  the  heads 
of  the  larger  schools  whether  the  standard  which  they  require  candi- 
dates to  reach  before  giving  the  certificates  is  the  usual  standard  of 
promotion  from  class  to  class,  or  something  different,  and  what  it  is, 
expressed  in  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  or  in^  percentages.  I  should  also 
like  to  know  from  representatives  of  the  colleges  what  they  would  con- 
sider a  proper  standard  on  the  part  of  a  headmaster  in  giving  such  a 
certificate,  expressed  in  the  same  way. 
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The  President  :  Can  Mr.  Farnsworth's  interesting  question 
be  answered  ? 

Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  College:  Mr.  President — In 
behalf  of  one  college,  which  represents  a  majority  of  candidates 
entering  by  certificate,  I  would  say  that  our  use  and  interpretation  of 
the  certificate  privilege  expects  a  higher  standard  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual attainment  from  the  students  certificated  than  from  the  students 
who  come  up  for  examination.  At  a  recent  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, made  through  conferences  with  some  of  the  most  efficient  and 
some  of  the  largest  of  the  fitting  schools  sending  candidates  to  Smith 
College,  letters  and  statements  were  received  in  which  the  teachers  as 
well  as  principals  called  attention  to  their  uniform  practice  in  this 
regard,  and  urged  their  preference  for  some  method  by  which  the 
standards  of  the  school  for  a  higher  and  more  ideal  type  of  scholarship 
might  be  maintained  through  the  recognition  by  the  various  colleges 
of  statements  setting  forth  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  certified  stu- 
dents, whether  the  certificate  be  taken  in  lieu  of  examination  or  not. 
The  point  has  been  made  by  a  large  and  important  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  principal  of  which  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  one  of 
its  most  loyal  representatives,  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
official  discouragement  and  embarrassment  to  him  that  men  whom  he 
was  unwilling  to  certificate  could  enter  Harvard  University  by  exami- 
nation, and  frequently  receive  honors  in  the  very  subjects  in  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  certificate  them,  as  representatives  of  those  high 
moral  habits  and  qualities  which  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  incul- 
cate and  which  Harvard  particularly  valued.  This  point,  therefore,  to 
some  extent,  meets  the  difficulty  alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  a  certif- 
icate system,  and  brought  out  by  the  last  speaker. 

I  fail  to  see  that  the  examination  method  and  the  certificate  method 
are  necessarily  opposed  at  this  point,  or  that  a  proper  administration 
of  both  methods  might  not  secure  more  nearly  ideal  results.  It  is  not 
true  in  every  case  that  the  student  is  made  more  responsible  because 
he  meets  a  crisis.  Some  men  are  gifted  with  the  power  to  meet  crises, 
and  so  are  some  women,  but,  after  all,  life  is  made  up  of  other  things 
as  well  as  of  crises,  for  example,  of  good  habits  in  dealing  with 
monotony ;  and  any  teacher  who  takes  into  account  the  character  of  the 
student,  the  way  in  which  that  student's  work  has  been  done  from  day 
to  day,  ought  at  least  to  receive  a  respectful  hearing  from  a  college 
teacher  or  a  college  president  or  even  to  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he 
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has  some  influence  in  the  final  decision  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  attainments  of  the  student,  who  may  perhaps  have  failed  utterly 
to  make  an  adequate  exhibition  of  himself  under  some  formal  test.  I  do 
not  see  that  if  we  accept  education  as  in  any  sense  an  ideally  unified 
process,  we  can  sharply  divide  the  responsibility  of  entering  candidates 
in  college.  That  responsibility  cannot  safely  rest  entirely  with  the 
preparatory  teacher,  nor  entirely  with  the  college  examiner,  nor  entirely 
with  the  student's  showing  at  any  particular  time. 

We  have  heard  at  length,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  analytical  force, 
of  the  difficulties  belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  certificate 
system.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  said  in  detail  of  the  difficulties 
of  properly  administering  an  examination  system.  That  matter  happens 
to  have  been  one  which  has  occupied  my  attention  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  with  what  material  I  have  been  able  to  gather  1  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  two  examination  systems  that  very 
closely  resemble  each  other.  There  are  no  definite  standards  or  rules 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  physical  strain,  or  mental  strain,  or  per- 
sistent attention  which  is  looked  upon  as  preeminently  the  characteristic 
of  an  examination  test.  And  there  are  no  uniform  standards  of  success. 
The  very  question  with  regard  to  what  divisions  of  the  amount  of  sub- 
ject-matter required  shall  be  made  on  a  strict  examination  basis  shows 
that  wherever  there  is  a  variety  of  action  in  this  matter,  there  must  be 
a  very  grave  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  what  constitute 
the  ideal  conditions.  It  is  not  startling,  therefore,  that  I  have  seen 
students,  who  by  an  adroit  use  of  academic  legal  advice,  have  succeeded 
in  so  chewing  up  any  examination  system  that  the  little  mouthfuls 
would  not  injure  the  digestion  of  the  most  dyspeptic  baby.  Under 
those  circumstances  surely  neither  educational  values,  nor  nervous 
power,  nor  moral  responsibility,  would  be  very  clearly  indicated  nor 
very  definitely  testified  to  by  the  power  to  pass  examinations. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  question  which  has  been  raised  in  the 
matter  of  difference  between  girls  and  boys,  I  have  only  one  point  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  evidence,  and  that  is  the  preference  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  very  best  prepared  students  in  one  woman's  college  for 
avoiding  what  they  call  the  competitive  attitude.  We  have  for  many 
years  offered  an  entrance-examination  prize.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  have  had  an  application  for  that  prize,  although  it  is  given  in  money 
and  much  needed  by  many  of  our  candidates.  I  have  questioned  the 
"  prize  students,"  if  they  may  be  called  so,  from  the  best  fitting  schools, 
asking  them  why  they  did  not  try  for  the  prize,  and  they  have  said 
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very  generally  that  they  had  no  interest  in  the  competitive  attitude. 
It  did  not  seem  to  them,  on  the  whole,  the  best  aspect  of  scholarship ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  have  been  trained  out  of  it,  if  they  ever  had  it, 
by  the  best  teachers  they  had  met  in  their  preparatory  schools 
(applause.) 

Dr.  William  T.  Peck,  of  Providence  :  Mr.  President — I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  question  that  you  put  to  this  assemblage.  The 
subject  has  been  upon  my  mind  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  society. 
When  we  met  in  Boston  fifteen  years  ago,  the  certificate  question  came 
up,  and  the  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  discussion,  was  this  :  that 
the  company  was  divided  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  there  should 
be  a  certificate  at  all,  and  so  we  discussed  the  philosophy  of  the  subject 
then.  And  ever  since,  at  any  gathering  like  this,  there  has  been  no  result, 
because  we  always  went  back  to  the  same  topic  and  still  discussed  the 
philosophy  of  the  question.  Now,  can  we  find  any  way  by  which  we 
may  be  able  to  answer  the  question  that  you  have  put  to  us  ?  This 
suggestion  comes  to  me.  I  throw  it  out  for  whatever  value  there  may 
be  in  it.  If  we  wish  to  plan  college  requirements  in  history  or  Eng- 
lish, we  set  the  gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  those 
questions  to  work,  and  they  bring  forward  the  object  of  this  association 
in  those  matters.  Now  we  would  like  to  have  the  administration  of 
the  certificate  system  satisfactory,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  New  England, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  to  remain  at  least  for  the  next  ten  years. 
If  it  is  to  remain  in  New  England,  we  would  like  to  have  its  administra- 
tion as  satisfactory  as  may  be,  and  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests 
right,  philosophically.  It  seems  to  me  that  if,  instead  of  having  a 
gathering  such  as  we  have  here  of  this  society  as  a  whole,  with  men  of 
such  opposing  views  and  ideas,  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  colleges 
should  meet  the  headmasters  through  New  England  who  favor  this  idea 
and  believe  in  it,  they  would  together,  work  out  for  those  who  intend 
to  maintain  the  certificate  system  satisfactory  results,  if  it  may  be 
done.  We  have  discussed  this  topic,  I  think,  at  least  five  times. 
The  report  that  we  have  heard  today  is  an  interesting  report.  But  we 
agree  that  we  are  where  we  were  before.  And  this  is  the  result  every 
time  that  the  subject  is  brought  up.  How  can  we  accomplish  anything 
unless  there  are  men  who  have  their  hearts  in  the  matter  and  meet  together 
and  formulate  their  views  and  then  give  them  to  the  public  ?  If  the  col- 
leges who  are  interested  in  this  matter  and  who  believe  in  it  should  call 
upon  the  men  all  through  New  England  who  also  believe  in  it  and  are 
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willing  to  gather  with  them  and  discuss  this  question  from  the  founda- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  then  there  might  be  something  presented  to  this 
body  that  would  be  of  value  for  this  association  to  hear  and  to  discuss. 

Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall:  Mr.  President — A  remark  which 
Miss  Jordan  made  leads  mc  to  ask  a  question.  She  spoke  of  the 
success  of  coaches,  private  tutors,  in  preparing  boys  for  examination 
with  comparatively  little  mental  effort  for  the  boy.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  we  allow  similar  private  coaches  or  tutors  to  send  boys  in  by 
certificate  ?  Would  the  evils  be  lessened  ?  My  question  is  this. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  discussed  here,  perhaps  it  has  been  answered  here ; 
I  came  in  after  the  report  was  made.  How  do  colleges  which  admit 
on  certificate  draw  the  line  among  schools  ?  Is  it  a  school  of  a  certain 
size,  a  school  of  a  certain  standing  ?  How  do  they  determine  that  a 
man  who  has  a  private  school  with  ten  pupils  shall  not  send  the  boys 
in  by  certificate?  Are  such  teachers  allowed  to  present  boys  on  certi- 
ficate at  any  college  ? 

The  President:  I  can  answer  Professor  Hall's  question  in 
two  cases.  The  president  of  one  New  England  college  which 
admits  on  certificate  received  a  copy  of  my  annual  report,  pub- 
lished every  five  years  on  the  fifth  or  tenth  year.  On  those 
years  I  include  a  list  of  all  the  schools  that  have  sent  students 
to  Harvard  College  for  the  ten  years  preceding,  with  the  num- 
ber from  each  school  in  each  year.  He  took  that  list  and  wrote 
to  every  one  of  the  schools  on  it  that  his  college  would  admit  on 
the  certificate  of  that  school.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  the 
West,  where  the  university  catalogues  contain  lists  of  accredited 
schools,  for  every  other  university  in  the  neighborhood  promptly 
to  notify  the  list  of  accredited  schools,  in  the  catalogue  of  Michi- 
gan, for  example,  that  they  will  all  admit  on  certificate  from 
those  accredited  schools.  There  is  a  way  in  New  England,  and 
a  way  in  the  West,  to  determine  from  what  schools  a  college 
using  the  certificate  method  will  accept  certificates. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  two  points  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  previous  speakers.  In  the 
first  place,  the  universities,  I  think,  are  not  asking  schools  to  put 
themselves  in  any  different  relation  to  the  university  from  that 
in  which  the  universities  desire  to  stand  toward  the  authorities 
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which  admit  to  the  practice  of  the  professions  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  there  is  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  our  country,  no  university  whose  professional  degrees  admit 
any  longer  to  the  practice  of  the  professions.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, for  instance,  cannot  admit  any  person  to  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  giving  him  its  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  or 
admit  any  person  to  the  practice  of  the  law  by  giving  him  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  There  were  evils  of  this  sort  in 
other  states  in  the  East.  For  instance,  every  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  Law  School  for  many  years,  under  the  adminstration 
of  Professor  Dwight,  was  thereby,  because  he  graduated  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  and  it  was  a  striking  fact  that  no  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  Columbia  College  was  ever  known  to  be 
rejected  at  the  university  examinations.  Therefore,  it  was  a  free 
gate  through  the  Columbia  Law  School  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  That  was  found  to  be  an  immense  evil, 
and  it  was  abated  many  years  ago  now  by  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association.  The  universities,  therefore,  cannot  admit 
to  the  professions  which  are  properly  protected  by  the  states. 
We  are  in  precisely  the  same  situation  that  the  schools  are  with 
regard  to  the  admission  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  The 
universities,  I  believe,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  that  situation 
for  themselves.  I  can  speak  with  the  most  positive  assurance  in 
regard  to  Harvard  University.  We  do  not  wish  any  professional 
degree  of  ours  to  admit  to  a  profession. 

Secondly,  I  would  say  one  word  about  examinations  as  crises 
or  competitive  strains.  I  believe  myself  that  that  is  the  funda- 
mental advantage  of  examinations.  They  are  crises,  they  are 
competitive  strains ;  and,  speaking  for  Harvard  University,  I  may 
say  that  we  want  as  our  raw  material  the  young  men  that  are 
capable  of  meeting  those  crises  and  those  competitive  strains. 
For  myself — and  I  am  not  now  speaking  for  the  University — for 
myself  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  really  settling  the 
question  which  has  been  before  us  this  morning.  In  the  course 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  I  think  it  will  appear  which  kind  of 
institution    of   higher   education    turns  out   into  the  American 
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community  the  most  forcible,  vigorous,  and  useful  graduates.  I 
believe  the  most  forcible,  vigorous,  and  useful  graduates  will  be 
found  to  be  the  young  men  who  not  only  can  meet  these  com- 
petitive strains  and  crises,  but  who  enjoy  them,  and  who  regard 
them  as  a  useful  preparation  for  the  competitive  strains  and 
crises  of  real  life  (applause). 

Dr.  William  F.  Bradbury  :  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Eliot 
one  question  :  if  he  does  not  think  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  admission  from  grammar  schools  into  the  preparatory  schools, 
that  is,  if  their  diplomas  should  admit  them. 

The  President  :  That  is  outside  my  beat.  I  don't  undertake 
to  hold  a  positive  opinion  upon  methods  which  have  not  come 
under  my  personal  observation.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  analogy 
would  indicate  that  a  high  school  might  wisely  keep  control  over 
its  own  raw  material  (applause) .  The  subject  is  an  interesting 
one  to  the  meeting.  We  still  have  a  little  time  which  we  can 
give  to  it,  if  there  are  gentlemen  present  who  desire  to  speak. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Butler,  of  New  Bedford  :  Not  prolonging  the  discus- 
sion at  all,  but  to  suggest  another  element  in  the  discord,  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  fact  that  certificates  are  not  all  alike. 

The  certificate. system  has  been  spoken  of.  If  there  is  anything 
like  a  system  in  it  I  do  not  know  it  Certificates  are  as  varied  as  the 
colleges  which  issue  them.  I  think,  recalling  President  Hadley's  paper 
of  last  night,  that  we  might  divide  certificates  into  two  classes, 
those  which  attempt  to  state  what  the  pupil  has  been  through  in  his 
preparation  for  college,  and  those  that  give  simply  the  principars 
judgment  regarding  the  pupil's  ability  to  do  college  work.  Most  of 
the  colleges  issue  certificates  of  the  first  class,  requiring  a  very  detailed 
statement  of  how  much  work  has  been  done,  what  authors  have  been 
read,  what  books  have. been  used,  what  topics  have  been  covered.  They 
require  the  dates  of  the  various  examinations  with  their  results,  the 
text-books  used,  and  the  methods.  I  fail  to  see  how  method  can  be 
put  down  on  such  papers.  I  have  spoiled  a  good  part  of  several 
vacations  trying  to  adjust  to  the  satisfaction  of  different  colleges 
various  minor  details  that  had  been  omitted  or  stated  in  words  slightly 
different  from  those  of  the  college  catalogue,  in  filling  out  their  cer- 
tificates.    I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  one  of  our  prominent 
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colleges  which  says  (because  the  text-book  in  rhetoric  used  had  not 
been  the  one  in  their  requirement) :  "  We  do  not  accepts  A's  rhetoric 
in  place  of   B's.      Your  candidate  must  pass  her  examination  here 

in  rhetoric.     Hereafter  we  shall  expect  candidates  for College 

to  have  their  preparation  according  to  our  prescribed  requirements." 
I  hastened  to  reply  that  I  could  not  consent  to  giving  the  college  the 
selection  of  our  text-books,  and  that  hereafter  all  my  pupils  in  rhetoric 
would  come  up  ready  for  examination.  A  few  colleges  (and  to  these 
secondary  teachers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude)  simply  require  the  head- 
master to  state  that  in  his  judgment  the  pupil  named  is  prepared  to  do 
college  work  in  such  and  such  studies.  If  there  is  anything  more 
absurd  and  more  debilitating  and  more  of  the  nature  of  a  nightmare 
than  the  certificates  required  by  some  of  the  colleges  I  should  lil^e  to 
know  what  it  is  (applause). 

Dr.  William  F.  Bradbury  :  I  might  add  right  here  that  if  I  sent 
ninety  pupils  to  the  examinations  last  summer  and  tried  to  make  out 
certificates  such  as  are  required  in  some  colleges,  it  would  take  me 
nearly  the  whole  month  of  June  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Kelley  :  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  say  one  word 
in  reply,  the  examination  system  seems  to  me  to*  meet  just  one  of  the 
needs  that  we  all  find  in  educational  training.  Life  is  made  up  of 
emergencies,  of  crises.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  can  learn  to 
do  by  forming  habits,  but  that  will  not  cover  the  great  field  of  living. 
The  professional  man,  as  was  so  clearly  and  forcibly  shown  last  night, 
is  endeavoring  to  put  himself  in  one  class,  the  class  of  successful  men. 
He  wants  to  win  his  case,  not  simply  for  the  fee,  but  that  he  may  get 
further  work  in  that  line,  whether  he  be  lawyer,  or  physician,  or  what- 
ever he  may  be.  It  is  also  true  in  a  different  way  with  the  house- 
keeper. The  workman  at  the  bench,  if  he  has  any  ambition,  wants  to 
put  himself  in  the  class  of  successful  workmen.  The  defect  in  the 
certificate  system,  which  has  many  merits,  seems  to  me  to  lie  here.  It 
does  not  afford  any  graduated  system  of  training  by  which  the  boy  or 
girl  is  shown  his  personal  responsibility.  By  judicious  examinations 
— and  they  are  very  hard  to  administer,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  —  by 
judicious  examinations  begun  in  the  grammar  school  and  graded  up, 
he  gets  that  gradual  training ;  instead  of  being  told  all  the  way  along, 
"You  are  all  right,"  and  then,  when  he  graduates  from  the  college  or 
university,  finding  for  the  first  time  his  own  direct  personal  measure. 
As  I  say,  the  certificate  system  seems  to  me  to  lack  that  very  important 
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element.  We  can  certify  the  ambitious,  successful  boy  to  any  college 
whatever.  It  is  with  those  who  lack  ambition,  or  who  need  to  have 
ambition  roused,  that  we  need  the  help  of  the  examination  system. 

Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—  I  suppose  the  time  must  nearly  have  expired  that  was  allotted 
to  this  discussion.  I  confess  I  feel  only  a  languid  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion, because  it  seems  to  me  it  is  likely  to  be  a  purely  academic  one ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  not  any  particular  hope  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
these  discussions,  those  colleges  that  admit  by  certificate  will  change 
their  practice.  I  don't  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  the  certificate  system  present  has  the  slightest  hope  that  he 
will  convince  you  that  that  is  the  best  method  (laughter). 

I  try,  whenever  I  have  a  question  to  consider  or  to  discuss,  to  put 
myself,  if  possible,  in  the  place  of  those  who  take  a  view  opposed  to 
my  own,  but  I  confess  my  utter  inability  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of 
those  who  persist  in  believing  that  the  best  method  for  entrance  into 
college  is  by  certificate.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  almost  no  ground 
whatever  to  base  that  preference  upon.  If  anyone  has  had  experience 
of  the  other  method,  of  admission  by  examination,  and  then  by  certifi- 
cate, and  prefers  the* certificate  method,  I  can  only  express  my  astonish- 
ment. For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  worth  of  the  col  lege- en  trance 
examination  in  its  influence  upon  my  school  as  almost  beyond  estima- 
tion. I  feel  that  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  carry  on  my  school,  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  I  could  not  maintain  its  standard  of  scholarship, 
if  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations  were  to  be  abolished.  Mr. 
Ramsay  quoted  from  someone  who  wrote  to  him  and  said:  "The 
teacher  is  a  lazy  creature,  and  boys  are  lazy."  I  don't  think  teachers 
are  lazier  than  other  people.  I  believe  man  is  a  lazy  animal  by  nature, 
and  a  boy  is  so  in  a  superlative  degree,  and  rightly,  and  we  all  need, 
both  boys  and  teachers,  a  goad  and  a  spur,  and  the  examination  for 
admission  to  college  supplies  in  some  measure  the  goad  and  the  spur 
that  we  all  need. 

May  I,  in  a  word,  Mr.  President,  repeat  what  I  think  I  said  at  the 
last  meeting — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  of  this  association  or  some 
other,  within  a  few  months — about  the  influence  of  the  impending 
Harvard  examination,  in  my  school,  on  one  particular  class,  its 
absence  on  one  class,  and  then  the  fact  that  the  boys  were  coming  on 
to  face  it.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  we  had  a  third  class  that 
gave  us  all  constant  trouble.     The  boys  did  not  seem  to  be  specially 
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interested  in  their  work.  They  did  the  minimum  of  work,  and  there 
was  the  maximum  permissible  of  disorder.  Appeals  made  no  differ- 
ence, so  far  as  I  could  see,  of  one  sort  or  another.  Those  boys  com- 
pleted the  year  in  an  unsatisfactory  way.  They  passed  on.  This  was 
the  third  class,  boys  of  about  fifteen  and  a  half,  who  had  been  in  my 
school  three  years  already  when  they  began  the  third  class.  They 
passed  on,  and  the  next  year  they  became  second-class  boys.  And 
behold  a  wondrous  moral  transformation !  Almost  no  tendency  to 
disorder,  almost  no  question  whether  they  will  work.  They  work. 
They  are  acceptable.  They  have  grown  in  manliness  prodigiously.  I 
know  that  it  is  almost  all  due  to  the  fact  that  they  know  that  next 
June  they  have  got  to  face  the  Harvard  entrance  examination,  and 
that  not  a  boy  will  be  recommended  by  us  who,  in  our  judgment,  is 
not  qualified  to  take  it.  Why  in  the  world  should  we  throw  away  such 
an  influence  as  this  in  our  schools  ? 

Then  there  has  not  been  noticed  this  morning  in  this  discussion 
this,  which,  however,  was  implied,  Mr.  President,  I  think,  in  your 
second  objection,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  to  the  certificate  system  — 
I  mean  the  enormous  educational  value  of  the  entrance  examination 
to  teachers.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  has  taught  twenty  years  who 
does  not  know  that  the  general  practice  in  the  teaching  of  the  ancient 
languages  within  twenty  years  has  been  transformed ;  that  the  object 
is  different,  the  aims  are  different,  the  results  are  different,  and  I 
believe  we  might  in  all  cases  substitute  the  word  "better,"  and  how 
has  it  been  wrought  ?  It  has  been  wrought  mainly  by  the  college 
entrance  examinations.  Harvard  College  has  done  it  through  her 
requirements,  interpreted  by  her  college-entrance  papers.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  modern  languages.  It  is  true  in  science.  It  is  true  in 
mathematics  even.  You  would  hardly  suppose  that  in  mathematics 
there  could  be  so  great  a  change  as  there  as  been,  but  it  has  come,  I 
contend,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  college-entrance  require- 
ments in  mathematics  as  interpreted  by  the  papers.  Are  we  going 
to  throw  away  all  of  these  advantages,  and,  if  we  are,  what  are  we  going 
to  have  in  their  place.  That  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  hear 
answered. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  utilize  this  opportunity 
to  say  just  one  word  on  a  matter  that  is  near  to  my  heart,  and  I  say  it 
because  you  are  present  and  presiding  here :  that  is,  I  want  to  see  the 
influence  of  the  college,  through  its  entrance  examinations,  extended. 
I  want  to  see  a  pre-preliminary,  or  previous  examination.     I  want  to 
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see  the  effect  of  Harvard  College  brought  back  into  my  third  class 
(laughter),  and  so  into  corresponding  classes  in  the  high  schools.  I 
believe,  sir,  that  you  have  not  pronounced  yourself  upon  this  subject, 
which  has  been  once  before  discussed  in  your  presence,  but  I  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that,  if  your  great  influence  is 
thrown  in  favor  of  a  pre-preliminary  examination,  you  will  do  another 
great  work  in  education,  and  you  will  earn  the  tlianks  of  thousands  of 
teachers  (applause). 

The  President  :  The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  has  not  received  perhaps  as  much  atten- 
tion as  it  deserves.  He  asked,  should  a  distinction  be  made  in 
this  respect  between  young  men  and  young  women.  That  is, 
would  it  be  wiser  to  admit  young  men  to  the  college  by  the 
method  of  examination  and  young  women  by  the  method  of 
certificate  ?     President  Seelye. 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College :  I  believe  with  you, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  "strenuous  life;"  in  the  importance  of  exami- 
nations as  a  good  in  themselves  ;  and  in  the  value  of  competitive 
tests ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  some- 
thing has  been  lost  sight  of  in  assuming  that  those  who  admit  by 
certificate  give  up,  consequently,  competitive  tests  and  examinations. 
As  I  understand  the  case,  the  colleges  which  admit  by  certificate  not 
only  retain  entrance  examinations,  but  have  also  their  regular  term 
examinations  whereby  the  scholarship  can  be  tested  from  week  to  week, 
and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year.  The  simple  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  when  and  by  whom  should  the  tests  of  fitness  to  enter 
college  be  made. 

Those  who  favor  the  certificate  system  believe  they  can  thus  be  made, 
in  some  cases,  more  satisfactorily  by  the  preparatory  schools,  subject 
to  revision  by  the  college;  that  this  method  economizes  the  force  both 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  teachers,  and  one  of  the  most  vital  problems 
in  education  is — how  to  economize  force. 

In  reference  to  girls,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  is  better  for 
them  to  be  admitted  by  certificates  from  good  schools  than  to  require 
them  always  to  pass  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  college-entrance  examina- 
tion. It  means  much  more  to  a  girl  than  it  does  to  a  boy  to  come 
from  a  distant  place  and  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination,  at  a 
fixed  period,  by  unknown  teachers.     To  prevent  undue  waste  of  her 
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mental  and  physical  force,  some  plan  for  admission  by  certificate 
seems  desirable. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  apparently,  from  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  here  this  morning,  in  the  administration  of  the  certifi- 
cate system ;  and  undoubtedly  there  are  evils  connected  with  it ;  but 
there  are  at  least  some  colleges  which  are  as  strict  with  their  certificates 
as  other  colleges  are  with  their  examinations.  They  do  not  determine 
what  schools  shall  have  the  certificate  right  by  consulting  the  list  of 
those  whose  students  are  admitted  at  Harvard  University.  To  secure 
such  a  privilege,  the  schools  must  either  have  sent  pupils  who  were 
able  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  without  conditions,  and  whose 
subsequent  work  in  college  gave  evidence  of  thorough  preparation,  or 
satisfactory  examination  papers  and  other  written  work  of  the  students 
must  be  presented,  showing  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  The  certificate  right  is  withdrawn  whenever 
students  are  unable  to  pass  the  regular  term  examinations,  or  subse- 
quently give  evidence  of  poor  preparation. 

I  fail  to  see  how  by  such  a  method  the  colleges  need  relinquish 
their  hold  on  preparatory  schools,  if  the  certificate  is  sufficiently  explicit 
in  its  requirements,  and  the  requirements  are  faithfully  enforced.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  influence  of  the  college  upon  the  prepara- 
tory schools  can  be  made  as  direct  and  as  beneficial  with  such  a  system 
as  without  it.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  both  systems.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  Harvard  University  and  other  colleges  give  up  entirely 
their  entrance  examinations,  and  I  should  be  as  sorry  to  lose  the  bene- 
fits which  come  from  certificates,  when  they  are  judiciously  adminis- 
tered. 

The  statement  needs  correction,  also,  that  only  the  refuse  students 
are  examined,  where  certificates  are'  accepted.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  fine  scholars  come  from  schools  which  are  not  accredited, 
and  pass,  without  conditions,  their  entrance  examinations. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Collar,  permit  me  to  say,  after  having  tried  first, 
at  Smith,  the  entrance-examination  system  exclusively,  that  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  the  admission  by  certificate  has  also  proved  bene- 
ficial, and  neither  the  scholarship  of  the  students,  nor  that  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools  has  apparently  deteriorated  in  consequence.  In  fact, 
the  principal  objection  to  the  certificate  system  seems  to  spring  mainly 
from  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity ;  ideally  the  system  may  be  well 
enough,  but  human  nature  is  too  vitiated  for  its  successful  operation. 
The  famous  Mrs.  Partington  once  said,  "  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity 
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is  a  very  good  doctrine,  if  people  will  only  live  up  to  it"  (laughter). 
I  doubt  whether  as  a  working  theory  in  education  we  can  or  ought  to 
live  up  to  it.  I  am  sure  it  fails  in  its  application  both  to  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools.  We  cannot  properly  assume  that  those  who  con- 
duct them  are  generally  totally  depraved.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  our 
preparatory  schools,  I  venture  to  say,  can  be  trusted  not  to  affix  their 
names  to  statements  which  are  untrue.  Many  of  them,  as  Miss  Jordan 
has  stated  this  morning,  demand  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  from 
students  whom  they  certificate,  than  from  those  whom  they  send  to  pass 
their  entrance  examinations. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  of  the  the  colleges  which  admit  by  certificate, 
that  they  can  be  trusted  to  maintain  as  high  a  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  to  sift  out  poor  scholars  by  as  rigorous  and  decisive  tests,  as  if  no 
certificates  were  granted  (applause). 

Professor  Poland  :  I  wish  merely  to  say  that  the  members  of 
this  association  do  not  all  know,  probably,  what  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Commission.  It  may  not  be  improper  just  to  read  the  vote  that 
has  been  passed  by  the  Commission.  I  shall  send  copies  of  this  report 
to  the  members  of  the  association,  as  I  have  sent  them  to  all  the  col- 
leges.    The  vote  is : 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  gather  information  upon  the 
method  of  administering  the  certificate  system  by  the  colleges  represented  in 
this  Commission  which  employ  it,  and  to  report  what,  in  their  judgment,  may 
render  it  more  efficient  and  uniform. 

It  is  clear  by  this  that  the  Commission  recognizes  what  was  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Ramsay  and  what  has  been  recognized  by  speakers  since, 
that  the  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  systems  has 
become  at  the  present  time  an  academic  one  very  largely.  It  is  prac- 
tically decided  by  a  great  many  colleges  that  they  will  continue,  at 
least  for  the  present,  admission  by  certificate ;  and  I  have  been  some- 
what surprised  to  see  how  the  way  has  seemed  to  be  opening  for  col- 
leges which  have  not  yet  adopted  that  system  to  adopt  it.  Personally, 
I  have  been  really  a  violent  opponent  of  the  idea  of  admission  by  cer- 
tificate from  the  time  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  college  where  I 
teach,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  hearing  discussions  in 
the  Commission  and  out  of  it,  that  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
certain  colleges  will  maintain  it,  and  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  the  system  the  best  that  we  can  possibly  make  it.  I  should  like 
to  say,  in  passing,  that  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  suggestion 
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which  Mr.  Ramsay  made  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  that  colleges, 
1  suppose  which  do  not  now  admit  by  certificate,  might,  in  certain 
exceptional  cases,  receive  a  certificate  of  a  school  in  which  the  given 
college  had  full  confidence  that  persons  who  had  passed  the  school 
examinations  with  a  certain  per  cent,  might  be  received  without  further 
examination.  That  was  precisely  the  position  that  Brown  University 
took  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  admission  by  certificate. 
Practically,  of  course,  today  it  stands  as  other  colleges  stand  which 
admit  by  certificate. 

Mr.  Ramsay:  Mr.  President — I  wish  to  emphasize  a  part  of  my 
report  by  enlarging  on  one  point.  I  believe  that  wherever  an  official 
school  record  is  asked  for  from  the  principal  of  a  preparatory  school, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  public  high  schools,  it  'should  be  demanded 
by  the  colleges  and  not  allowed  to  be  optional  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  because  the  success  of  the  plan  will  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
the  principal  had  no  alternative  but  to  present  it  to  the  college ;  that 
is,  that  he  must  present  it.  The  principals  of  some  public  high  schools 
feel  sensitive  upon  this  point.  To  meet  this  objection  on  the  part  of 
many  high-school  principals,  I  suggest  that  the  colleges  require  the 
official  school  record  of  each  candidate. 

Lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  I,  and  some  others,  particularly  feel 
the  pressure  in  regard  to  issuing  undeserved  certificates,  I  will  say 
that  for  myself  I  have  three  rules  which  I  regularly  follow  in  the  face 
of  all  opposition :  first,  the  work  of  the  applicant  for  my  certificate 
must  be  such  as  is  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  college  which  he 
wishes  to  enter;  second,  that  work  must  all  have  been  done — that  is, 
all  that  I  certify  to — within  the  limits  of  the  school  year  under  a  regu- 
lar teacher's  instruction  in  school.  (Just  there,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  a  great  deal  of  chance  and  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  involved  in 
the  certificate  system.  I  have  known  of  certificates  being  issued  on 
work  done  by  some  teacher  of  the  school,  not  a  specialist  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  was  tutoring  the  pupil  in  vacations.  Such  a  blanket 
certificate  I  will  not  sign.)  The  third  rule  is  that  in  my  scale  of  marks, 
A,  B,  C,  D  —  D  being  failure — I  certify  no  pupil  for  admission  to 
college  who  does  not  attain,  in  the  college  requirement  in  which  he 
applies  for  the  certificate,  at  least  the  grade  of  B. 

Mr.  Enoch  C.  Adams,  of  the  Newton  High  School :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—  Mr.  Collar's  statement  as  to  the  general  effect  of  college 
examinations  is  doubtless  true,  but  to  me  it  seems  also  true  that  the 
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proper  administration  of  the  certificate  system  affords  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  good  work  from  pupils.  The  moment  a  pupil  signi- 
fies his  intention  to  go  to  college — if  that  college  admits  on  cer- 
tificate— that  moment  a  teacher  has  a  strong  motive  to  keep  before 
the  student.  I  admit  that  there  are  some  painful  things  connected 
with  the  proper  administration  of  the  certificate  method.  Parents  are 
unreasonable,  and  often  say  to  the  man  who  issues  college  certificates 
only  to  those  pupils  who  have  maintained  a  standing  ten  or  twenty 
points  higher  than  is  required  for  graduation,  that  he  is  inconsistent, 
and  has  no  right  to  give  a  diploma  and  withold  a  certificate.  To 
persons  who  object  to  this  method  of  administration  one  must  state 
that  the  certificate  is  a  reward  for  excellent  scholarship,  and  not  a 
right  that  may  be  demanded ;  and  that  it  will  be  given  only  to  those 
pupils  who  maintain  a  standing  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation.  If  a  man  takes  this  position  and  stands  by  it,  good 
results  follow.  We  usually  begin  our  certificate  rating  at  the  opening 
of  the  third  year.  As  soon  as  paients  and  pupils  understand  on  what 
conditions  certificates  are  issued,  they  become  great  incentives  to  good 
work. 

While  agreeing  largely  with  what  Mr.  Collar  has  said,  I  believe 
that  the  certificate  can  be  made  to  accomplish  in  the  secondary  school 
the  same  purpose  as  the  college  examination. 

The  President:  The  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  paper 
of  Mr.  MacDonald  has  somewhat  passed,  and  if  it  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  meeting  I  declare  that  the  debate  on  the  report  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ramsay  is  now  closed. 

The  next  subject  is  "The  Federation  of  Educational  Institu- 
tions," on  which  we  are  to  have  a  paper  of  about  half  an  hour 
in  length  by  Professor  MacDonald.  We  then  expect  another 
active  discussion. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Professor  William  MacDonald, 
Bowdoin  College 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is   seldom  well  to   begin 

one's  remarks  with  an  apology  or  a  disclaimer.     I  think  I  ought 

to  say,  however,  that  the  title  assigned  to  my  paper  is  somewhat 

more  ambitious  than  the  substance  of  the  paper  warrants.    I  did 
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meditate  a  very  ambitious  paper  indeed,  but  it  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  better  to  devote  the  main  part  of  the  paper  to  a  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  subject  which  seemed  to  me  of  special  interest 
and  importance.  I  ought  to  say,  also,  that  it  was  not  with  any 
malice  on  my  part  that  I  prepared  a  paper  some  considerable 
portion  of  which  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  exami- 
nations and  the  certificate  system.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  the 
other  papers  on  the  program  were  to  be  until  I  received  the 
printed  program,  some  time  after  my  own  paper  was  prepared, 
and  of  course  I  did  not  know  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
address  of  President  Hadley  or  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
until  I  listened  to  those  last  night  and  this  morning.  I  feel,  on 
the  whole,  gratified  that  at  the  end  of,  a  discussion  to  which  I 
have  listened  with  mingled  interest  and  anxiety,  there  are  still 
some  considerable  portions  of  my  paper  which,  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  worth  while  to  read. 

No  one  who  has  followed  at  all  closely  the  progress  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  in  New  England  during  the  last 
twenty  years  can,  I  think,  fail  to  have  noticed  the  marked 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 
This  advance  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  department,  or 
to  any  one  class  of  institutions,  but  has  been,  in  the  main,  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  in  its  character.  The  diversity  of 
methods  and  aims,  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  result  from  the  thoroughgoing  transformation  of  education 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  period  mentioned,  has  not  come 
about.  On  the  contrary,  reconstructed  and  reorganized  as  the 
work  of  higher  education  has  been,  there  is  probably  more  uni- 
formity today  in  regard  to  it,  on  the  part  of  both  the  colleges 
and  the  preparatory  schools,  than  at  any  time  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  All  of  our  New  England  colleges,  for  example, 
have  adopted  the  elective  system,  though  with  varying  range  in 
the  application  of  it.  Nearly  all  make  some  provision  for  the 
admission  of  students  without  Greek,  even  though  Greek  be 
still,  with  some,  a  prerequisite  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  As  substitutes  for  Greek  practically  the  same  range  of 
subjects    is    allowed  —  modern    languages,    physical    science, 
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mathematics — though  as  yet  in  varying  proportions  and  com- 
binations. The  laboratory  method,  not  only  in  physical  science, 
but,  so  far  as  its  essential  principles  go,  in  other  departments  as 
well,  is  so  general  as  no  longer  to  provoke  comment.  In  the 
preparatory  schools  there  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  great 
readjustment  of  methods  and  curricula  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  college  course ;  and  the  employment  of  certain  well-defined 
methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  observance  of  equally  well- 
recognized  principles  in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study, 
are  now  general  in  the  better  class  of  schools. 

It  is  significant  that  this  movement  towards  uniformity  has 
been  powerfully  aided,  and  in  some  cases  directly  initiated,  by 
the  work  of  educational  associations.  Under  the  direction  of 
various  committees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
American  Philological  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  schools,  the  make-up  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  have 
been  searchingly  investigated,  and  the  general  principles  upon 
which  they  should  rest  clearly  stated.  I  suppose  that  in  no 
country  has  so  powerful  a  force  been  brought  to  bear  upon  both 
school  and  college  as  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  these  asso- 
ciations. In  New  England  the  Commission  of  Colleges,  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  field  of  college-entrance  requirements,  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  uniformity  grow  apace  under  its 
labors,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  both  preparatory  and 
college  education  is  due  to  the  work  of  that  body ;  while  in  the 
free  discussion  of  questions  touching  the  interests  of  both  school 
and  college,  and  in  bringing  representatives  of  the  two  classes 
of  institutions  into  contact  and  acquaintance,  our  own  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Collegesr  and  Preparatory  Schools  has  per- 
formed an  extremely  useful  work. 

It  is  worth  while  noticing,  further,  that  this  movement  towards 
uniformity  has  not  been  vitiated  by  the^notion  that  there  was  any 
sufficient  virtue  in  uniformity,  considered  simply  as  such.  The 
demand  for  uniform  requirements,  uniform  standards,  uniform 
methods,  simply  for  the  sake  of  regularity  and  formal  accord,  is 
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the  cry  of  the  machinist,  not  the  idea  of  the  educator.  Notwith- 
standing the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  organize  secondary 
and  higher  education,  we  have  probably  never  been  in  any  less 
danger  than  we  are  today  of  seeing  our  educational  system 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  machine,  grinding  out  its 
product  in  a  regular,  impartial,  and  unvarying  way.  It  is  because 
we  have  sought  to  appropriate  certain  ideas,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion certain  principles  of  a  fundamental  sort,  that  we  have  worked 
for  orderliness  and  uniformity  in  reconstructing  our  educa- 
tional work.  In  what  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  I  wish  to  dis- 
claim any  sympathy  with  those  who  think  that  the  best  way  to 
improve  a  situation  is  simply  to  construct  a  new  machine,  or 
that  the  limitations  of  our  New  England  education  are  to  be 
removed  by  organizing  another  association,  and  drawing  up  a 
new  set  of  blanks. 

It  must  be  obvious,  however,  to  those  who  are  daily  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  that 
the  claim  to  the  attainment  of  uniformity  is  subject  to  some 
important  modifications.  At  a  good  many  points  our  attain- 
ment in  this  direction  is  more  apparent  than  real.  We  have 
formally  adopted,  for  example,  in  the  main,  certain  carefully 
prepared  schemes  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college ;  but 
any  one  of  us,  I  fancy,  would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  any 
two  colleges  that  interpret  their  entrance  requirements  alike. 
Any  teacher  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  and  compare 
entrance-examination  papers  from  a  number  of  colleges,  knows 
how  considerable  the  diversity  among  them  is  likely  to  be  —  how 
varied  they  are  in  difficulty  or  in  comprehensiveness,  or  as  tests 
of  the  student's  knowledge.  What  is  true  of  the  papers  in  any 
particular  department  is  still  more  true  when  the  papers  in  dif- 
ferent departments  are  compared,  and  the  intellectual  demands 
made  upon  the  student  in  one  line  of  work  are  weighed  against 
the  demands  made  upon  him  in  another.  Moreover,  some  col- 
leges admit  only  upon  examination,  others  mainly  by  certifi- 
cate ;  and  while  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  requirements 
under  the  examination  system  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
uniformity  of  interpretation  under  the  certificate  system  is  still. 
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like  the  belief  of  some  men  in  immortality,  hardly  more  than  a 
**  pleasing  hope." 

If  we  go  a  step  further,  and  examine  the  work  of  the  colleges 
themselves,  conditions  equally  diverse  are  found  to  prevail. 
The  requirements  for  the  first  degree  are  not  the  same  in  differ- 
ent institutions,  either  as  to  the  number  of  courses,  or  the  number 
of  weekly  exercises  required.  The  word  **  course,"  common  as 
is  the  use  of  it,  can  be  defined  only  in  terms  of  the  institution 
employing  it.  It  is  undeniable,  I  thinks  that  college  courses 
which,  from  the  accounts  of  them  given  in  the  catalogues,  would 
seem  to  cover  practically  the  same  ground,  do  nevertheless  dif- 
fer materially  in  content.  There  would  seem  to  be,  for  example, 
no  reason  why  a  course  in  elementary  German,  taught  four 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  in  one  institution,  should  not 
be  in  all  essential  respects  identical  with  the  elementary  course 
in  German  taught  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  in 
another  institution ;  but  that  it  is  so  identical  is,  as  all  college 
men  know,  by  no  means  always  the  case.  I  can  no  more  than 
mention  such  other  important  matters  as  the  ranking  system, 
the  conditions  of  promotion  from  class  to  class,  the  injection  of 
professional  courses  into  the  senior  year,  and  the  award  of 
scholarships  and  other  beneficiary  aid  to  freshmen — each  and 
all  of  them  matters  in  respect  to  which  the  action  of  our  New 
England  colleges  is  absolutely  diverse. 

It  must  long  have  been  apparent,  I  think,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  so  much  of  our  educational  system  as  pertains  to 
admission  to  college — and  it  is  of  that  part  that  I  wish  from 
this  point  on  particularly  to  speak  —  is  carried  on  at  very  con- 
siderable expense,  in  both  money  and  time.  Every  college  in 
New  England  draws  its  students  from  an  extensive  area.  If  it 
admit  students  by  examination,  it  must  prepare  its  own  set  of 
examination  papers,  conduct  its  own  examinations,  often  at  a 
number  of  centers,  read  and  mark  the  papers,  keep  its  own 
detailed  record  of  the  results,  and  make  report  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  teacher  under  whom  he  was  prepared.  If  the  college 
admit  on  certificate,  it  must  devise  its  own  method  of  examining 
or  approving  schools,  and  keep  track  of  the  work  of  students 
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during  their  freshman  year,  with  all  the  other  interminable  book- 
keeping which  a  sincere  treatment  of  the  certificate  plan  involves. 
Every  institution  in  New  England  is  doing  one  or  other  of  these 
things  at  this  time,  has  done  them  for  years,  and  probably 
expects  to  do  them  for  years  to  come.  In  other  words,  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  was  never  easier  to  deal  with  than  now, 
** handling  a  product,"  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  which  was 
never  easier  to  handle  or  of  more  uniform  character,  we  have 
as  many  administrative  machines  for  this  particular  purpose  as 
there  are  institutions,  and  all  maintained  at  considerable  cost, 
not  only  of  money,  but  also  of  mental,  physical,  and  occasion- 
ally moral  wear  and  tear. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  affirm  that  the  work  done  in  this 
direction  is  not  well  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  college  entrance  requirements,  including,  of  course, 
once  for  all,  the  work  of  preparatory  schools  in  connection 
therewith,  can  ever  be  intrusted  to  persons  who  are  not  them- 
selves active  members  of  the  colleges  and  schools  concerned. 
But  I  am  impressed  with  the  disproportion  between  the  labor 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system  as  we  now  have  it 
and  the  results  obtained  under  its  operation.  We  are  employing 
many  more  men  and  women  in  the  business  of  testing  the  fitness 
of  young  people  who  apply  for  admission  to  college  than  there 
is  any  rational  necessity  for,  and  my  own  observation  compels 
me  to  think  that  we  are  employing  some  men  and  women  who 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  the  business  at  all ;  and  I  think 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  insist  that  continu- 
ance in  the  time-honored  way  is  necessary,  rather  than  upon 
those  who  venture  to  advocate  some,  better  way. 

What  I  would  urge,  accordingly,  is  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  of  cooperation  by  the  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of 
New  England,  primarily  for  the  joint  administration  of  prepara- 
tion for  and  admission  to  college,  and,  beyond  that,  for  such 
other  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  present  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  numerous  institutions  in  New  England, 
having  a  common  purpose,  seeking  to  employ  common  methods, 
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and  striving  to  attain  common  standards,  can  so  combine  as  to 
secure  greater  economy  and  efficiency,  and  give  to  New  England 
education  a  higher  degree  of  unity  than  it  has  up  to  the  present 
time  enjoyed. 

Fortunately  for  our  purpose,  we  have  an  example  of  federa- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  entrance  examinations,  in  the  action 
lately  taken  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  The  plan,  which 
has  received  the  assent  of  all  the  institutions  interested,  was 
adopted  last  May,  and  is  to  go  into  operation  next  June.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  are  so  interesting,  and  the  movement  is  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  important  an  advance  step  in 
the  direction  of  educational  federation,  that  I  venture  to  sum- 
marize its  chief  provisions. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Middle  States  Association  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  college-entrance  examination  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  president  or  an  authorized  representative  of  each 
college  and  university  in  the  middle  states  and  Maryland  having 
a  freshman  or  entering  class  of  not  less  than  fifty  students,  and 
of  five  representatives  of  secondary  schools,  chosen  annually  by 
the  association.  From  this  board  is  to  be  chosen  annually  an 
executive  committee  of  five,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
representative  of  the  secondary  schools.  To  this  examination 
board  is  intrusted  the  conduct  of  entrance  examinations  for  the 
colleges  and  universities  represented  in  the  association,  including 
the  preparation  and  marking  of  the  examination  papers. 

For  each  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be 
held  the  board  is  required  to  designate,  not  later  than  December 
in  each  year,  three  associate  examiners,  two  of  them  college 
teachers,  who  shall  prepare  examination  questions,  or  other 
appropriate  tests,  in  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  One  of  the 
college  members  of  each  of  these  groups  of  three  is  known  as  the 
chief  examiner.  The  papers  or  tests  agreed  upon  by  the  sev- 
eral groups  of  examiners  are  submitted  for  approval  or  revision 
to  a  committee  made  up  of  the  chief  examiners  and  the  live 
representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  who  are  members  of 
the  college-entrance  board.      As  examinations  are  to  be  held 
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next  June  in  eleven  different  subjects,  this  committee  of  revision 
will  have  sixteen  members.     The  action  of  the  committee  is  final. 

Not  later  than  May  the  board  is  to  appoint  a  staff  of  readers, 
to  read  and  mark  the  examination  books  or  other  tests.  Both 
college  and  secondary-school  teachers  are  eligible  for  such 
appointments.  The  examinations  themselves  are  to  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  under  such  supervision,  as  the  board 
may  direct ;  and  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  papers  are 
also  committed  to  the  board.  On  the  completion  of  the  exami- 
nation, the  answer  books  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  who  distributes  them  to  the  readers  who  have  been 
selected.  Seven  days  are  allowed  for  the  reading  and  return  of 
the  books  to  the  secretary.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  books 
from  the  readers,  certificates  setting  forth  the  results  of  the 
examination  are  to  be  issued  by  the  secretary  to  each  can- 
didate. A  uniform  system  of  marking  also  forms  part  of  the 
plan. 

The  plan  further  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5  by 
each  person  applying  for  examination ;  and  from  this  fund,  I 
suppose,  rather  than  from  a  pro  rata  contribution  by  the  colleges 
and  schools  concerned,  the  expenses  incident  to  preparing  the 
papers,  conducting  the  examinations,  and  reading  the  books  are 
to  be  paid. 

The  meeting  which  adopted  the  plan,  held  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  May  12,  included  representatives  from  .Columbia, 
Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Vassar, 
Union,  and  other  institutions,  besides  leading  secondary  schools. 
The  heartiness  with  which  the  scheme  was  adopted  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  members  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
regarded  it  as  meeting  a  pressing  need,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
did  not  in  any  way  endanger  their  individual  interests. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fair  question,  and  one  which  we  may  well 
seriously  consider,  whether  some  such  plan  as  this  might  not 
with  advantage  be  adopted  in  New  England.  Some  of  the 
details,  of  course,  we  might  prefer  to  change.  Personally,  I 
doubt  whether  we  are  ready  to  require  a  fee  from  each  applicant 
for  admission  to  college ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
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number  of  representatives  of  preparatory  schools  on  the  exami- 
nation board  might  well  be  increased.  But  the  principles  on 
which  this  plan  rests  seem  to  me  theoretically  sound  and  prac- 
tically useful ;  and  I  am  unable  to  see  wherein  our  situation  has 
peculiarities  likely  to  diminish  the  practical  advantages  of  such 
a  scheme. 

To  look  first  at  the  question  of  finance,  I  said  that  I  doubted 
the  practicability  of  imposing  a  fee  upon  each  candidate  for 
examination.  I  do  not  urge  the  point,  however,  since  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  vital  detail  of  the  plan.  If  the  fee  prin- 
ciple is  adopted,  the  necessary  support  for  the  examination 
board  is  provided  for,  and  the  amount  now  expended  by  the 
colleges  in  administering  their  examinations  and  certificate  sys- 
tems is  saved.  Five  dollars  apiece  from  each  successful  candi- 
date would  have  meant  about  $15,000  last  year,  counting  the 
number  of  enrolled  freshmen  as  opproximately  equal  to  the 
number  of  candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fee  system 
is  thought  inadvisable,  the  expense  of  the  system  could  readily 
be  met  by  a  pro  rata  contribution  from  the  colleges  and  schools 
concerned.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  amount  of  such 
contribution  would  be  appreciably  less  than  the  present  cost  of 
running  the  entrance  machinery. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  question  of  dollars  and 
cents  is  the  advantage  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  identical  exami- 
nation papers,  prepared  by  representatives  not  only  of  different 
institutions,  but  of  different  classes  of  institutions  as  well.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  an  examination  paper  in  mathematics, 
Latin,  or  chemistry,  prepared  by  two  teachers  from  as  many 
different  colleges  and  a  teacher  of  the  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  is  likely  to  be  a  better  paper,  a  more  fit  paper  with 
which  to  test  a  candidate  who  presents  himself  for  examination 
in  the  subject  than  a  paper  prepared  by  any  individual  instructor 
or  by  any  departmental  faculty  of  any  college  or  university.  I 
think  that  we  should  find  a  distinct  gain  not  only  in  mutual 
regard,  but  also  in  mutual  understanding,  between  the  schools 
and  colleges  if  the  examinations  held  ceased  to  be  the  essen- 
tially one-sided  tests   that  they   are  now.     I  certainly  do  not 
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know  of  any  reason  why  a  college  should  fear  that  its  standard 
would  be  lowered  or  the  strictness  of  its  tests  relaxed  because 
the  testing  paper  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  on  which  sat  a 
secondary -school  teacher;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  college  need 
hesitate  to  have  the  students  who  enter  it  enter  on  an  examina- 
tion arranged  by  competent  teachers  who,  in  the  wise  ordering 
of  Providence,  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  its  own  faculty. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  or  imperfect  about  an  examination 
paper  prepared  by  instructors  at  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Amherst  as 
to  make  institutions  like  Brown  or  Dartmouth  or  Bowdoin  fear 
to  admit  students  who  have  successfully  passed  it. 

The  mere  fact  of  identity,  too,  is  worth  considering  at  this 
point.  We  have  had,  in  the  last  few  years,  quite  a  number  of 
programs  drawn  up  setting  forth  the  kind  of  examination  that 
might  be  given  for  admission  to  college  in  this  subject  or  that, 
and  the  kind  of  preparation  that  should  be  given  to  students 
who  proposed  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates.  A  number  of 
these  programs  have  been  adopted  by  most  if  not  all  of  the 
colleges  in  New  England,  and  are  set  forth  in  their  published 
catalogues.  We  have  agreement  as  to  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  ; 
somewhat  less  agreement,  but  still  considerable,  regarding 
French,  German,  history,  and  physics.  On  paper,  in  other 
words,  the  requirements  of  the  different  colleges  at  these  several 
points  are  the  same.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  marked 
gain  if  we  could  go  a  step  further  and  set  the  same  examina- 
tions in  these  subjects  to  all  persons  who  offer  to  pass  in  them. 
So  long  as  a  dozen  colleges  state  their  requirement  in  English 
in  the  same  way  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  preparing  sepa- 
rate examination  papers  for  each  of  them.  If  the  examination 
is  harder  or  easier,  better  or  worse,  in  one  case  than  in  another, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  an  interpretation  put  upon  the  require- 
ments by  the  one  institution  or  the  other  which  was  never  con- 
templated when  those  requirements  were  framed,  or  understood 
to  be  reserved  when  the  requirements  were  adopted.  I  cannot 
admit  that  any  college  examiner,  if  joint  action  can  be  attained, 
has  a  right  to  frame  an  examination  paper  embodying  his  par- 
ticular ideas   as  to   how  the  subject  should  be  taught,  if  the 
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requirements  for  the  subject  as  stated  in  the  college  catalogue 
have  been  adopted  upon  the  report  of  some  conference  or  com- 
mission, such  as  those  which  have  so  materially  modified  the 
statement  of  entrance  requirements  during  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  any  college  teacher  to  impress  his 
individuality,  if  he  has  any,  on  his  students  in  his  class  room, 
without  injecting  it  into  an  examination  paper  on  a  subject  in 
regard  to  which  agreement  as  to  methods  and  amount  of  work 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been  reached. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  some  more  or  less  serious  objections  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  as  has  been  spoken  of ;  and  without  dwelling  further 
upon  the  advantages  of  such  a  cooperative  scheme — advantages 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  apparent,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  brought  against  it  —  I  take  the  liberty  of  devoting 
the  moments  remaining  to  me  to  a  consideration  of  one  or  two 
of  the  most  important  of  these  objections. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  some 
such  plan  of  joint  action  as  has  been  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Middle  States  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  division 
of  the  colleges  into  the  two  classes  of  those  who  admit  students 
on  certificate  and  those  who  admit  only  upon  examination.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
the  certificate  plan  as  such.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
have  been  very  often  debated,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  for  one  system  or  the  other.  It  does  seem  clear, 
however,  that  the  creation  of  a  college-entrance  examination 
board  would  necessitate  a  definite  agreement  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  With  the  exception  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Bowdoin,  all 
of  our  New  England  colleges  receive  students  under  one  form  or 
another  of  the  certificate  plan,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  such  insti- 
tutions, the  admissions  by  certificate  are  quite  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number  of  admissions.  A  joint  scheme  of 
administering  entrance  requirements  would  give  the  colleges  a 
chance  to  choose,  once  for  all,  which  god  they  would  serve. 
The  obvious  course,  apparently,  would  be  either  for  all  to  admit 
on  certificate  or  else  for  all  to  admit  by  examination.    No  doubt 
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a  college-entrance  board  could  deal  with  a  certificate  regime  as 
well  as  with  examinations,  but  to  deal  with  both  at  once  would 
add  greatly  to  its  labors.  If  I  may  express  a  personal  opinion, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  long  thought  that  a  number  of  institu- 
tions which  now  admit  by  certificate  would  prefer  to  admit  only 
by  examination,  and  would  return  to  the  examination  basis  if 
they  could  be  assured  of  similar  action  by  all  their  competitors. 
Such  general  return,  of  course,  could  work  no  disadvantage  to 
any  one  institution.  When  it  should  once  have  come  about  that 
the  only  way  to  get  into  any  New  England  college  was  to  pass 
the  prescribed  examinations,  students  and  teachers  would  prob- 
ably accept  the  situation  without  serious  complaint,  and  without 
loss  of  enrollment  to  the  college. 

One  thing  that  the  college-entrance  board  could  bring  about, 
therefore,  is  the  restoration  of  the  examination  system  in  place 
of  the  certificate  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  certificate 
plan  is  to  be  retained,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  colleges,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  committed  to  some  central  committee  or  board.  If 
admission  by  certificate  is  to  be  the  rule,  why  should  we  not 
have  a  joint  committee  for  New  England  to  provide  for  the 
examination  of  schools,  as  the  examination  board  of  the  middle 
states  provides  for  the  examination  of  students,  whose  cer- 
tificate should  be  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  college  ? 
If  the  preparatory  schools  of  New  England  were  examined  and 
rated  by  a  board  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  and 
of  the  schools  themselves,  and  certificates  issued  based  upon 
such  inspection,  I  cannot  see  why  any  institution,  however  high 
its  standards,  should  hesitate  to  accept  students  bearing  those 
certificates.  Such  a  systematic  inspection  would  be  by  no  means 
an  impossible  task,  while  the  results  that  would  accrue  from  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  There  cannot  be,  in  the  long 
run,  any  essential  difference,  so  far  as  the  integrity  of  college 
work  is  concerned,  between  admission  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  school  and  admission  based  upon  an  examination 
of  the  pupils,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  joint  action  of  the 
colleges  of  the  New  England  states  and  the  schools  themselves 
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in  this  matter  would  not  only  tone  up  and  strengthen  very 
perceptibly  the  present  irregular  and  unsystematic  certificate 
plan,  but  might  also  be  made  to  insure  as  effective  a  preparation 
for  college  as  is  now  secured  under  the  stimulus  of  an  examina- 
tion. No  college  or  university,  acting  alone  and  single-handed, 
is  likely  to  devise  and  maintain,  for  any  considerable  period,  a 
certificate  system  that  will  bear  close  inspection  ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  all  of  the  colleges  acting  together  might  not  secure 
all  the  advantages  that  a  certificate  plan  is  thought  to  possess, 
while  escaping  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  dangers  which  have 
attended  the  system  as  thus  far  carried  out. 

A  second  objection  is  urged  by  those  who  feel  that  none  but 
members  of  the  college  faculty  should  pass  upon  the  papers  of 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  institution.  As  I  heard  a 
distinguished  president  say,  a  short  time  ago:  **Wc  could  never 
consent  to  have  anyone  else  read  our  examination  books."  So 
long  as  the  stated  requirements  for  admission  to  college  are 
variously  interpreted  by  different  institutions,  so  long,  of  course, 
there  will  be  conclusive  force  in  this  argument ;  but  so  long, 
also,  will  there  be  essential  diversity  of  standard,  although  from 
that  weakness  we  profess  largely  to  have  freed  ourselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  requirements  for  admission  mean  any- 
thing, they  ought  to  mean  something  in  particular,  and  some- 
thing that  can  be  made  clear  to  average  men  and  women 
engaged  in  school,  college,  and  university  teaching.  In  other 
words,  they  ought  to  be  capable  of  uniform  interpretation.  The 
point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  there  is  neither  necessity  for 
nor  propriety  in  having  two  standards  of  attainment  in  the  same 
subject  for  the  same  grade  of  students,  simply  because  there  are 
several  institutions  instead  of  one  to  be  dealt  with.  If  Harvard 
and  Yale,  for  example,  adopt  the  same  requirement  in  algebra, 
and  state  the  requirement  in  the  same  way  in  their  catalogues 
or  elsewhere,  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  the  same  examina- 
tion paper  in  algebra  would  not  suffice  for  the  two  institutions ; 
and,  further,  with  the  requirement  in  algebra  stated  in  the  same 
terms,  and  adopted,  after  ample  discussion,  with  every  opportu- 
nity for  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  meant,  I  confess  that 
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I  cannot  see  what  difference  it  n^akes  whether  a  Yale  or  a  Har- 
vard man  corrects  the  paper,  or,  for  that  matter,  whether  it  is 
corrected  by  a  man  from  either  institution.  The  only  point  is 
that  the  paper  shall  be  such  a  paper  as  the  stated  requirement 
calls  for,  and  that  it  shall  be  corrected  and  marked  by  a  person 
competent  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  demands  made  by  the 
paper  have  been  met ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  that  object 
neither  Harvard  nor  Yale,  Dartmouth  nor  Brown,  Williams 
nor  Tufts  could  claim,  or  would  care  to  claim,  any  supe- 
riority. 

A  third  objection  may,  doubtless,  be  raised  by  those  who 
fear  lest  the  adoption  of  a  joint  scheme  may  operate  to  draw 
students  away  from  this  institution  or  that,  and  thereby  inter- 
fere with  the  relative  standing  of  colleges  and  dim  prestige.  In 
particular,  the  friends  of  the  smaller  colleges  have  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  as  fearing  lest  their  students,  if  they  found 
themselves  able  to  go  to  a  larger  institution,  would  be  strongly 
inclined  to  do  so.  If  a  man  holds  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
central  examination  board,  showing  that  he  has  passed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  subjects,  and  knows  that  the  certificate  would 
be  accepted  at  Harvard  as  well  as  at  Bowdoin)  would  he  not 
be  likely  to  go  to  Harvard  instead  of  to  Bowdoin  ?  Would  not 
our  smaller  colleges  suffer  in  numbers  from  the  superior  attrac- 
tiveness of  their  larger  neighbors,  or  would  there  not  be  danger 
that  a  central  board  would  put  the  standard  so  high  as  to 
exclude  many  who  now  find  a  place  in  the  smaller  institutions  ? 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  danger  in  this  direction  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  any  New  England  college  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  close  its  doors.  Students  are  drawn  away  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  places  now,  and  in  increasing  numbers 
from  year  to  year,  and  yet  somehow  the  small  college  continues 
to  thrive.  Young  men  and  women,  it  must  be  remembered,  go 
to  college  for  a  variety  of  reasons  other  than  because  of  the 
relative  ease  or  difficulty  of  getting  in.  Some  are  moved  by 
social,  religious,  or  traditional  influences.  Some  rely  much  on 
the  opinions  of  teachers,  pastors,  or  friends.  Many  are  drawn 
by   the   name   or   reputation   of    the   college,   its  distinction   in 
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scholarship,  its  prowess  in  athletics,  its  indications  of  rapid 
material  growth,  or  its  skill  in  getting  its  name  often  into  the 
newspapers.  Questions  of  distance  and  expense  count  largely 
with  many.  There  is,  I  think,  extremely  little  reason  to  fear 
that  any  such  federation  of  interiests  as  has  been  here  advocated 
would  work  injury  to  any  healthy  institution.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  immensely  strengthen  the  smaller 
institutions,  and  that  if  all  the  students  who  entered  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  universities  came  in  with  the  same  kind  and 
value  of  certificate  in  each  subject  presented,  the  problem  of  the 
healthy  smaller  college  would  continue  to  be  the  problem  of 
selection  and  not  the  problem  of  survival. 

In  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  I  have,  naturally,  made 
no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  details  of  a  cooperative  plan.  Such 
work  is  always,  I  think,  best  done  by  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  the  institutions  concerned.  There  need  be  no  fear,  how- 
ever, but  that  such  machinery  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
involves  could  readily  be  constructed  and  made  to  run  smoothly 
and  successfully.  As  to  the  undertaking  itself ,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  great  importance,  and  one  to  which  this  association, 
representing  as  it  does  the  various  institutions  necessarily  con- 
cerned, cannot  too  soon  or  too  earnestly  give  its  attention. 
Beyond  any  question,  I  think,  the  federation  of  institutions  is  one 
of  the  subjects  certain  to  be  prominent  in  educational  discussion 
for  the  next  few  years.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  what  has 
been  inaugurated  in  the  middle  states  cannot  be  successfully  set 
up  here  in  New  England,  or  that  what  has  been  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  one  section  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  other.  The  only  question  is  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  work,  whether  we  earnestly 
desire  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  form  of  federa- 
tion, or  whether  we  prefer  the  present  plan.  Federation  without 
mutual  concession  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  attain ;  but  if 
we  can  rid  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  concession  involves 
either  a  lowering  of  standards  or  a  surrender  of  healthy  and 
proper  independence,  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
pretty  certain  to  disappear. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  President  :  Discussion  of  this  paper  is  to  be  opened  by 
Professor  Lindsay,  of  Boston  University. 

Professor  Thomas  Bond  Lindsay,  of  Boston  University  —  Mr. 
President :  I  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  save  myself  from  accept- 
ing the  alluring  prospect  which  almost  any  proposition  looking  toward 
the  systematization  of  things  that  are  more  or  less  at  loose  ends  always 
presents.  I  remember  that  the  suggestion  with  regard  to  an  examining 
board  was  made  some  fifteen,  or  possibly  twenty,  years  ago,  and  that  its 
first  presentation  appealed  to  me  very  strongly.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  could  be  no  valid  objections  to  such  a  plan.  But  I  must  confess 
that  the  more  I  have  considered  the  matter,  the  less  has  it  appealed  to  me 
as  either  a  desirable  or  a  feasible  project.  In  the  first  place,  the  evident 
tendency  of  any  such  federation,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  to  eliminate 
all  except  mere  local  differences  between  the  institutions  concerned, 
and  such  process  of  elimination  I  consider  to  be  neither  desirable  nor 
feasible.  There  are  reasons  why  Yale  University  is  different  from  Har- 
vard University ;  there  are  reasons  why  Brown  University  is  different 
from  Bowdoin  College,  and  these  reasons  will  remain,  and  ought  to 
remain,  in  spite  of  any  general  federation  —  in  spite  of  a  board  of 
examiners.  In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  feasible, 
because,  for  at  least  twenty  years,  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  about 
a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  these  entrance  requirements,  and  we 
have  not  done  it.  If  the  colleges  were  going  to  get  together  on  their 
interpretation  of  examination  requirements,  they  would  have  done  it 
long  ago.  No  board  of  examiners  can  make  an  examination  paper 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  these  colleges  without  assuming  that 
they  are  all  ready  to  accept  the  same  thing,  which  they  are  not.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  entrance  certificate.  The  very  fact  that  two 
or  more  colleges  will  accept  an  admission  certificate  from  this  board, 
implies  that  these  colleges  want  exactly  the  same  thing,  which  is  not 
the  case.  If  it  were  the  case,  it  would  eliminate  altogether  the  neces- 
sity for  any  such  board,  because  such  a  certificate  could  be  sent  directly 
from  the  secondary  school  to  the  colleges,  ^s  well  as  through  the 
board.  The  certificate  required  by  the  various  colleges  is  not  the  same 
certificate,  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  can  be  the  same  certificate.  I  object, 
then,  to  this  plan,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  whole  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation,  if  1  may  call  it  such,  of  the  dif- 
ferent institutions;  and,  secondly,  because  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
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feasible,  since  any  acceptance  of  either  an  examination  or  a  certificate 
by  all  these  institutions  would  imply  that  they  all  wanted  the  same 
thing;  and  if  they  did  all  want  the  same  thing  there  would  be  no  need 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  President  :  Discussion  from  the  floor  is  now  open  to 
members. 

Mr.  Eugene  D.  Russell,  Principal  of  Classical  High  School, 
Lynn :  Mr.  President — I  would  like  to  speak  at  once  briefly  upon  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  to  this  plan,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  same  foreshadowed  by  Professor  MacDonald.  He  stated  the  objec- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  that  the  smaller  universities  would  fear 
that,  when  a  boy  found  that  he  could  go  to  any  university  or  college, 
he  would  ignore  the  small  college  and  go  to  the  large — assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  requirements  for  admission  would  be  identical  in 
each.  Professor  Lindsay  approaches  the  objection  from  another  point 
of  view,  and  says  that  it  would  make  the  colleges  identical  in  their 
requirements,  and  that  any  examinations  that  would  be  acceptable 
must  presume  that  identity.  Now,  what  is  the  objection  to  having 
stated  examinations  given  under  the  supervision  of  such  a  board, 
dividing  subjects  so  that  there  shall  be  a  minor  requirement  to  be  met 
by  one  test,  and  a  major  by  another  test,  and  a  maximum  by  another 
test,  and  let  the  colleges  decide  which  of  these  they  will  require  ?  Let 
Harvard  University,  for  instance,  say  that  it  will  not  admit  unless 
examinations  in  the  maximum  requirements  are  certified  to  by  this 
board,  while  a  smaller  college  may  accept  in  the  minimum  or  minor, 
and  still  all  these  examinations  will  be  under  this  board  and  will  be 
uniform.  However,  there  is  no  need  of  a  lack  of  diversity  in  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  the  different  colleges.  For,  while  all 
the  examinations  will  be  held  by  the  central  board,  one  college  may 
require  twelve  subjects  to  be  certified  to  and  another  only  six.  Thus  the 
small  college  will  have  the  same  advantage  that  it  has  now,  that  pupils 
who  cannot  prepare  in  the  number  of  subjects  required  for  Harvard 
may  go,  as  they  do  now,  to  tl],e  small  college,  which  requires  fewer 
subjects.  So  far  neither  of  the  objections  raised  by  Professor  Lindsay 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  serious  qbjection.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  the 
same  objection,  although  numerically  different.  I  do  not  see  a  par- 
ticle of  objection  to  the  plan,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  something  of 
this  sort  may  be  done. 

There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  the   Middle  States 
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Association  upon  which  I  would  like  information,  if  Professor  Mac- 
Donald  is  prepared  to  give  it,  and  that  is,  Where  are  those  examina* 
tions  held  ?  Are  they  held  at  the  universities  only,  or  are  they  held  at 
all  centers  of  population  throughout  the  district  covered  ?  If  they 
are  held  at  the  central  points  of  population  in  the  district  covered,  a 
great  objection  to  the  present  examination  as  held  at  the  larger  univer* 
sities  would  be  removed.  I  am  aware  that  the  large  universities  do 
hold  examinations  at  a  variety  of  points  over  this  country  and  others, 
but  still,  within  our  own  state,  the  chief  objection  comes  that  boys 
and  girls  must  go  from  their  homes  and  from  their  own  environment 
to  a  university  town,  or  an  academy  town,  and  there  live  for  two  or 
three  days  under  different  conditions  than  obtain  at  home,  with  differ- 
ent diet  and  different  surroundings,  and  must  there  undergo  this  strain 
of  examination.  It  is  not  the  examination  one  half  so  much  as  it  is 
the  changed  conditions  under  which  the  examination  must  be  taken 
that  is  objectionable.  If  these  examinations  are  held  at  points  near 
the  homes  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  can  return  home  at  the  end  of 
eacli  day,  I  think  that  it  will  be  an  admirable  plan  and  remove  a  great 
deal  of  the  objection  that  now  obtains  in  reference  to  college  examina- 
tions. I  hope  Professor  MacDonald  is  prepared  to  state  what  the  prac- 
tice is,  or  to  state  what  he  thinks  the  practice  should  be. 

Professor  William  MacDonald:  Mr.  President  —  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  fully.  It  was  a  point  that  is  not  answered  in  the 
published  pamphlet  issued  by  the  examination  board.  It  merely  states, 
if  I  remember  [correctly — the  pamphlet  is  already  issued — that  exam- 
inations will  be  held  during  the  month  of  June  at  points  to  be 
announced.  I  gather,  however,  from  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  association  at  which  the  plan  was  indorsed,  that  it  was 
the  purpose  to  hold  these  examinations  at  the  seats  of  the  various 
institutions,  colleges,  and  universities  concerned,  and  at  such  leading 
centers  as  had  been  the  seats  of  examinations  by  these  institutions  in 
the  past ;  in  other  words,  that  examinations  would  be  held  at  substan- 
tially the  same  points  at  which  they  had  been  held  heretofore,  but 
would  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  this  examination  board.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  the  case ;  but  it  would  be  my  personal  judgment 
that  such  should  be  the  case  if  the  plan  of  an  examination  board  were 
adopted  in  New  England. 

c 

The  President  :  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  to  which  Pro- 
fessor MacDonald  refers ;  indeed,  I  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
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the  meeting ;  and  it  was  stated  there  that  the  intention  was  that 
the  examinations  should  be  held  first  at  the  seats  of  the  several 
colleges  which  joined  in  the  constitution  of  the  board ;  next,  at 
the  other  points  at  which  these  colleges  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
conducting  examinations;  and,  thirdly,  at  railroad  centers. 
Those  three  sorts  of  places  were  mentioned  as  the  places  where 
the  board  would  probably  conduct  these  common  examinations. 

Dr.  William  F.  Bradbury  :  One  point  came  into  my  mind.  That 
was  the  difficulty  of  carrying  this  thing  out.  It  seems  very  fine  in  theory, 
but  this  one  point  is  just  this  :  it  appeared  from  the  statement  that  this 
board  was  to  get  together  some  time  in  December,  discuss  these  ques- 
tions, and  decide  upon  what  questions  should  be  asked  and  have  them 
printed  for  the  examination  sometime  the  next  June.  Here  are  sixteen 
or  more  people  that  are  going  to  know  what  these  questions  are.  Per- 
haps this  is  going  on  the  theory  of  total  depravity.  Are  they  going,  to 
keep  them  secret,  so  that  no  one  will  know  what  they  are  ?  Then  it 
was  noticed  that  several  of  the  secondary -school  teachers  would  be 
placed  upon  this  board.  Professor  MacDonald  suggested,  I  believe, 
that  more  than  the  number  suggested  there  (in  New  York)  should  be 
put  upon  the  board.  That  is  to  say,  these  secondary  teachers  will 
know  these  questions.  I  confess  that  I  should  hardly  want  to  be  on 
the  board.  I  should  not  want  Mr.  Collar  on  that  board.  I  don't 
exactly  understand  how  these  questions  are  going  to  be  kept  secret  for 
six  or  seven  months,  considering  the  total  depravity  of  all  concerned. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  D.  Hanscom,  of  Smith  College :  During  most  of 
the  discussion  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  somewhat  unexpressed  but 
general  tendency  to  suppose  that  if  we  had  no  moral  support  from 
examinations  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  college  our  young  people 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  an  entire  lack  of  moral  education.  Now 
I  had  supposed  that  we  who  taught  in  colleges  had  something  to  do. 
It  is  a  valuable  maxim,  of  course,  that  one  must  catch  one's  hare  before 
one  cooks  it ;  but  there  seems  to  be  even  here  an  implication  that  the 
hare  is  to  be  cooked.  As  a  member  of  the  class  in  society  that  has 
been  expected  to  be  most  practically  interested  in  cooking,  I  have 
thought  of  that  process  in  education.  Again,  in  this  discussion  it  is 
suggested  that  any  uniformity  of  entrance  examinations  will  eliminate 
all  but  local  differences  between  the  colleges.  Is  there  not  something 
for  the  cooking  of  the  hare  to  be  said  also  in  this  connection  ?     These 
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"other  than  local  differences"  are  felt  after  the  student  is  in  college 
quite  as  much  as  during  the  very  short  period  that  he  is  entering 
college. 

Professor  E.  Lincoln  Wood,  of  Amherst  College :  We  are  indebted 
to  Professor  MacDonald  for  this  plan,  which,  though  somewhat  ideal, 
is  yet  in  many  respects  very  practical.  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  how- 
ever, that,  in  order  to  make  this  board  successful,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  colleges  adopt  exclusively  either  the  certificate  or  the  examina* 
tion  method  of  admission.  We  need  such  a  board  the  more  because 
the  majority  of  the  New  England  colleges  are  using  both  methods. 
There  is  a  place  for  certificates  and  for  entrance  examinations,  and  it 
is  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  this  board  that  most  of  the 
colleges  are  likely  to  continue  their  present  policy  regarding  admission. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  one  or  two  particulars  in  which  the  colleges, 
which  for  the  most  part  use  the  certificate  method,  might  contribute  to 
the  plan  outlined  by  Professor  MacDonald,  and  secure  uniformity  in 
practice,  a  saving  of  labor,  and  a  higher  standard  for  admission.  I 
refer  first  to  a  uniform  certificate  blank.  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism here  today  of.  the  certificate  method,  because  teachers  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  find  difficulty  in  filling  out  the  blanks  furnished  by  the 
colleges.  This  criticism  is  just.  It  is  a  laborious  task  to  fill  out  some 
of  these  blanks,  and  where  a  principal  is  sending  students  to  several 
institutions,  it  becomes  a  serious  demand  upon  his  time.  The  colleges 
might  adopt  a  uniform  blank,  which  would  admit  the  candidate  wher- 
ever the  certificate  method  is  employed.  The  proposed  board  of 
examiners  would  be  useful  in  bringing,  about  this  result. 

This  board  could  also  determine  what  schools  were  entitled  to  the 
certificate  privilege  from  the  different  colleges,  Thus  the  secondary 
schools  in  New  England  would  be  placed  in  a  new  relation  to  all  the 
colleges  which  are  receiving  students  by  certificate,  the  certificate 
privilege  would  be  enlarged  for  many  of  the  schools  and  much  labor 
would  be  saved. 

In  these  two  ways,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  smaller 
colleges  might  cooperate  in  this  plan,  namely  by  adopting  a  uniform 
certificate  and  by  referring  to  this  common  board  all  applications  from 
the  schools  for  the  certificate  privilege.  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
already  before  a  committee  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  Eng- 
land on  Admission  Examinations  and  I  hope  at  their  next  annual 
meeting  they  will  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  colleges  of  a  simple 
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and  uniform  certificate.     Such  a  change  would  be  a  mutual  benefit  to 
all  concerned. 

President  William  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  University:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— Granting  that  all  is  true  that  has  been  claimed  in  behalf  of  a  board 
for  the  conducting  of  uniform  examinations,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can- 
not by  any  means  stop  with  what  is  proposed.  Suppose  that  our  New 
England  Association  should  provide  a  board  of  this  kind  and  all  the 
'machinery,  the  middle  slates  another,  some  of  the  western  states  another, 
the  southern  states  another,  the  northwestern  states  another.  We  should 
still  have  all  the  variety,  all  the  confusion  that  exists  now.  We  should 
then  need  a  coordinating  board  to  economize  power  and  time  and 
expense  and  so  on  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  all  these  different 
boards.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  whole  thing  is  a  national  board,  not 
merely  for  conducting  these  entrance*examinations  for  colleges,  but  also 
for  regulating  promotion  to  degrees.  Everything  that  is  affirmed  about 
the  inequalities  of  college  requirements,  and  so  on,  applies  to  the  exist- 
ing conditions  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  to  any 
other  degree  by  which  we  attempt  to  characterize  attainment  and  quali- 
fication. The  Chinese  have  been  ahead  of  us  for  generations,  for  cen- 
turies even,  along  this  line.  Their  degrees  are  uniform,  and  they 
represent  a  perfectly  known  quantity.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of 
this  movement  is  precisely  the  logic  which  has  built  up  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem. It  has  its  advantages  undoubtedly,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
all  great  mechanisms  in  the  place  of  living  organisms.  I  have  an  idea 
that  life  is  a  process  that  tends  to  differentiation,  and  that  with  normal 
life  there  is  a  constant  differentiation  of  function  and  character,  that  this 
is  a  gain  and  not  a  loss,  and  that  the  New  England  colleges  represent 
something  higher  and  better  than  if  they  had  all  been  marked  out  and 
organized  according  to  a  state-prescribed  plan.  A  bureau  can  do  a 
great  many  things,  but  it  cannot  give  life  ;  and  there  is  no  college  in  New 
England  that  has  not  life,  a  life  that  unfolds  and  gives  a  character  to  it 
as  distinct  as  the  character  of  the  different  trees  that  make  up  our  New 
England  forests.  To  try  to  bring  these  all  back  to  the  mechanical  out- 
line belonging  to  every  tree  is  not  an  advance  step,  but  a  backward  one. 
It  is  despoiling  the  beauty  of  this  variety,  it  is  limiting  it,  eliminating 
it  altogether.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  consideration  ought 
to  weigh  with  a  body  as  intelligent  as  this. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  young  enough  to  be  a  student  in  col- 
lege the  proposition  was  under  discussion  as  to  whether  the  State  of 
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Massachusetts,  instead  of  having  half  a  dozen  colleges  of  different 
requirements,  ought  not  to  have  one  state  examination  board  and  the 
colleges  send  up  their  graduates.  Then,  it  was  said,  a  degree  would 
mean  something ;  then  it  would  express  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
body,  a  body  representing  the  great  and  enlightened  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, instead  of  a  little  body  of  professors  of  this  or  that  college ;  then 
a  degree  would  have  recognition  throughout  the  nation,  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  very  easy  to  emphasize  features  of  that  sort.  These 
are  precisely  the  things  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  considerations 
in  favor  of  such  a  board  as  this  proposed.  For  myself,  I  prefer  the 
working  of  life  to  the  workings  of  any  machine  that  attempts  to  reduce 
life  to  uniformity. 

Professor  MacDonald  :  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  precipitating  this  association  or  the  institutions  of 
New  England  into  a  scramble  for  China,  or  into  a  discussion  of 
Chinese  methods.  My  observation  is  that  whatever  is  peculiar  in  China 
is  more  likely  to  give  way  before  our  methods  than  to  be  adopted  by  us. 

In  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  I  would  say  that 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Examining  Board  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  is  a  meeting  at  which  the  statement  of  the  subjects  in  which 
examinations  will  be  held  is  prepared  and  issued.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  papers  are  prepared  at  that  time,  but  a  pamphlet  is  issued  set- 
ting forth  in  detail  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  the  examination,  and 
the  kind  of  preparation  desired.  That  pamphlet  is  essentially  a  repro- 
duction of  the  statements  which  we  already  have  in  a  number  of  these 
subjects. 

I  did  not  intend  to  say,  and  if  I  remeipber  rightly  I  think  I  did  not 
say,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  has  been  proposed  would  neces- 
sitate the  doing  away  with  either  the  certificate  or  the  examination  sys- 
tem. I  think  I  stated  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  central  examination 
board  could  deal  with  one  system  as  well  as  with  the  other,  but  that  to 
be  asked  to  deal  with  both  at  once  would  add  very  greatly  to  its  labors. 
I  suppose  that  is  obvious.  I  did  not  mean  in  my  paper  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  either  the  examination  system  or  the 
certificate  system,  but  merely  to  make  clear  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  reasonably  simple  operation,  for  us  to  have 
one  scheme  or  the  other  in  case  we  adopted  such  a  central  plan.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  central  board  could  deal  with  both,  and  it  may  be 
desirable  to  keep  both ;  but  to  do  so  would  of  course  add  very  much 
to  the  labor  of  such  a  board. 
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The  President:  The  labor  of  carrying  on  this  suggested 
organization  and  the  motive  for  the  undertaking  I  heard  amply 
discussed  at  the  meeting  in  Trenton  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  last 
November,  and  two  things  I  think  were  made  very  plain — one, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  that  association  the  whole  scheme  was 
mechanically  practicable,  easily  to  be  accomplished.  The  meet- 
ing felt  no  doubt  upon  that  subject  whatever.  And,  secondly? 
it  was  pointed  out  repeatedly,  and  accepted  by  almost  everybody 
present,  opponents  as  well  as  advocates  of  this  scheme,  that  this 
project  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  uniformity  of  colleges. 
It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  entire  project  meant  only 
this — uniform  examinations,  a  uniform  amount  of  labor,  and  a 
uniform  expenditure  of  force,  in  those  few  subjects  which  are 
taught  in  secondary  schools  as  preparation  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. It  would  remain  entirely  at  the  option  of  any  institution 
of  the  higher  education  whether  it  should  accept  these  examina- 
tions in  ten  subjects  for  admission  or  demand  them  in  twenty. 
The  diversities  between  institutions  of  the  higher  education,  as 
regards  the  number  of  subjects  which  they  require,  would  all 
remain.  Indeed,  I  remember  hearing  the  presidents  of  two 
institutions  say  that,  though  they  should  use  this  scheme,  they 
should  desire  to  retain  a  personal  power  which  they  now  had  of 
admitting  persons  to  their  colleges  whose  looks  they  liked  or 
who  seemed  to  them  promising  members  of  the  college.  The 
acceptance  of  this  scheme,  that  is  to  say,  by  an  institution  in 
that  association,  does  not  imply  at  all  that  the  terms  of  admis- 
sion to  the  different  institutions  are  to  be  the  same,  and,  of 
course,  there  will  remain  the  difference  between  institutions  which 
Professor  Hanscom  just  pointed  out,  the  differences  which  result 
from  the  different  policies  and  resources  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves. I  think  we  may  completely  dismiss  from  our  minds  the 
apprehension  that  this  method  of  conducting  admission  examina- 
tions has  something  to  do  with  uniformity  in  schools  or  in  col- 
leges. I  have  advocated  this  system  for  many  years  and  it  was 
on  that  account  that  I  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  debate 
at  Trenton   last  year,  and  I  hardly  think  there  is  anything  to 
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which  I  have  been  more  ardently  opposed  than  uniformity. 
Still,  when  it  comes  to  getting  a  uniform  examination  on  that 
amount  of  algebra  which  a  large  majority  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions of  learning  prescribe  on  paper  for  admission,  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  it ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  elementary 
Latin  or  elementary  Greek.  I  am  very  much  in  favor,  where 
the  paper  prescription  is  the  same,  of  getting  a  uniformly 
enforced  real  requirement.  But  the  main  argument  for  this 
suggested  new  institution  to  my  mind  is  that  it  would  be  another 
mode  of  procuring  effective  practical  cooperation  between  a  large 
number  of  colleges  and  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  as  I  look 
back  upon  the  history  of  American  education  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greater  part  of  our  advance 
has  resulted  from  such  effective  cooperation  in  practical  work. 

Professor  Lindsay:  I  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  misunder- 
stood. In  striving  to  be  brief,  I  may  have  become  obscure.  I  think 
the  question  which  I  am  going  to  ask  may  throw  some  light  on  what 
I  tried  to  bring  out.  It  has  been  said  here  this  morning,  and  has  been 
said  very  often,  that  the  examination  papers  set  by  Harvard  University 
have  largely  improved  the  tone  of  secondary  education  in  those  schools 
where  they  have  been  adopted.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  If  the 
effect  of  the  examination  papers  set  by  Harvard  College,  and  the  effect 
probably  of  examinations  set  by  other  colleges,  is  so  manifest  and  so 
distinct  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools,  then  does  it  not  seem  that 
a  change  of  method  by  which  the  examination  paper  is  set,  not  by 
Harvard  University,  and  not  by  Yale  University,  but  by  one  particular 
board,  must  have  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  ?  It  must  also  have  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  work  that 
follows  in  the  college.  The  entrance  examination  is  certainly  a  very 
small  part  of  the  college  education,  but  it  is  an  indication  in  every  case, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  the  sort  of  thing  which  that  college  wants,  and  an 
indication  which  each  college  has  a  right  to  give  and  must  give  if  it  is 
to  preserve  its  independence. 

Rev.  Theodosius  S.  Tyng,  of  Tokio,  Japan  :  Mr.  President — May 
one  who  is  not  a  member  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  ? 

The  President:  Certainly. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tyng  :  I  feel  profoundly  interested  in  this  question  as  a 
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this  body  since  its  organization.  I  have  thought  over  this  matter 
much  before,  else  I  should  not  speak  so  decidedly  as  I  do  now.  Not 
one  objection  that  can  possibly  stand  has  been  raised  today  against  it, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  tenable  objection .  can  be  raised.  The 
ground  has  been  canvassed.  In  the  middle  states  it  must  have  been 
thoroughly  gone  over  by  men  the  equals  of  the  New  England  edu- 
cators. They  were,  I  understand,  unanimous.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  uniformity  here  in  New  England  as  well  as 
they  in  the  middle  states.  The  thought  that  we  must  have  a  national 
or  international  agreement,  co5rdination,  while  it  may  have  some 
useful  side  to  it,  ought  not  to  be  raised  in  objection.  The  majority 
of  our  boys  and  girls  go  to  New  England  colleges.  Where  I  have 
twenty  going  to  New  England  colleges,  I  have  not,  as  a  rule,  more 
than  one  going  outside.  It  must  be  the  same  with  most  New  England 
teachers.  Now,  I  hope  something  can  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  put  the  matter  exactly  right,  but  if  anyone  will  put  it  right  and 
will  rise  now  I  will  sit  down  and  make  no  motion,  but  if  some  one  else 
does  not  make  a  motion,  I  shall,  although  it  may  not  be  the  right  motion. 

The  President:  Is  anyone  prepared  to  make' a  motion  upon 
this  subject  ?     It  falls  to  Mr.  Russell. 

Mr.  Russell  :  I  move,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  under  consideration  the  matter  of  uniform  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  New  England  colleges  as  outlined  in  the 
paper  read  by  Professor  MacDonald.  I  will  make  no  limit  to  the  size 
of  the  committee.  I  do  not  care  to  serve  upon  it.  I  merely  wish  that 
something  shall  be  done,  and  if  anyone  now  knows  a  better  way  to  make 
this  motion  I  wish  that  he  would  make  it,  and  I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Ramsay  :  Mr.  President — I  second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Russell. 

The  President:  Mr.  Russell  moves  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  plan  of  examination  for 
admission  to  college,  to  be  conducted  by  a  common  board. 

The  Secretary  :  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  advis- 
able to  add  to  the  motion  a  phrase  of  this  character :  With  power  to 
present  a  plan  of  action  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Russell:  I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  President:  Mr.  Russell  accepts  the  amendment.  Will 
the  secretary  be  good  enough  to  put  the  motion  into  writing?    Of 
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how  many  shall  this  committee  consist  in  case  the  motion  pre- 
vails ?     What  was  the  intention  of  the  mover  ? 

Mr.  Russell  :  I  should  prefer  to  leave  that  to  the  Chair. 

The  President  :  That  it  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  mover.  The  motion  as  reduced  to  writing  is 
as  follows : 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  take  under  considera- 
tion the  matter  of  uniform  examinations  for  admission  to  the  New  England 
colleges,  to  be  conducted  by  a  common  board,  with  power  to  present  a  plan 
of  action  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association,  or  at  a  special  meeting  duly 
called  to  receive  a  report  from  this  committee. 

(The  motion  was  adopted.) 

The  President  :  The  Chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  appoint- 
ing this  committee  at  a  subsequent  time.  He  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  advice  as  to  the  persons  best  able  to  represent  the 
purposes  of  the  mover  and  of  others  who  feel  an  interest  in  this 
important  subject.  Is  there  other  business  before  the  associa- 
tion ?     Is  it  your  pleasure  to  adjourn  ? 

(The  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  by  a  Joint 
Examining  Board,  as  subsequently  appointed,  consists  of  the 
following  members : 

Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
chairman. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  President  of  Yale  University. 

L.  Clark  Seelye,  President  of  Smith  College. 

Edwin  H.  Hall,  Professor  in  Harvard  College. 

William  MacDonald,  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College. 

Robert  P.  Keep,  Principal  of  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

Eugene  D.  Russell,  Master  of  the  Lynn  Classical  School. 

Mary  Coes,  Secretary  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Howard  M.  Rice,  Principal  of  the  University  School,  Providence. 

George  H.  Browne,  of  Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge. 

Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.) 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  then  came  to  an  end  by  adjourn- 
ment. 

Ray  Greene  Ruling, 

Secretary, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  Warren  avenue,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, October  ii  and  12,  1901,  with  Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy,  of  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  in  the  chair. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  session,  the  records  of  the  third 
special  meeting,  on  May  25,  1901,  were  read  and  approved. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  conveying  a 
message  of  salutation  to  the  members  of  the  association,  which 
was  written  but  four  days  before  his  death.  On  motion,  the 
secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  a  minute  referring  to  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  to  be  offered  on  the  following  morning. 

The  Chair  presented  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Admission  Examinations  by  a  Joint  Examining 
Board,  which  had  reported  in  print  at  the  May  meeting,  and  to 
which  the  report  had  again  been  committed. 

Dr.  Hill. —  Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  behalf 
of  the  committee  on  Admission  Examinations  by  a  Joint  Exam- 
ining Board,  I  herewith  present  its  report.  It  is  the  same  report 
that  was  laid  before  the  association  May  25.  In  offering  this 
report  I  wish  to  read  the  following  statement,  which  has  the 
approval  of  our  committee  : 
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The  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  by  a  Joint  Examining  Board 
submitted  its  report  to  the  association  at  a  special  meeting  held  at  Boston 
Universit)',  May  25,  1901.  It  was  voted  by  the  association  that  the  report  be 
recommitted  to  the  committee  and  that  copies  of  it  be  sent  to  the  presidents 
of  the  New  England  colleges,  with  a  statement  that  it  would  be  a  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  October  meeting.  Members  of  the  association  were  invited 
meanwhile  to  forward  comments  and  suggestions  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. No  comments  and  suggestions,  however,  have  come  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  this  invitation.  The  committee  has  held  one  meeting  since 
May  25. 

While  there  are  minor  matters  relative  to  which  the  report  might  be 
revised  if  rewritten,  the  committee  sees  no  reason  for  changing  its  recommen- 
dations. The  members  of  the  association  have  had  access  to  the  report  for 
several  months  and  presumably  are  acquainted  with  its  contents.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  committee,  after  reviewing  various  objections,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  a  central  examining  board,  adheres  to  its  conviction  that  such 
a  board  would  render  the  colleges  and  the  preparatory  schools  a  service  so 
definite  and  valuable  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  its  establish- 
ment. 

As  to  the  second  and  third  recommendations  of  the  committee,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  report  outlines  two  plans  which  the  committee  has  studied. 
These  two  plans,  having  certain  minor  qualifications,  follow  the  general  lines 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  plan,  until  they  come  to  the  reading  and 
marking  of  the  examination  papers.  This  important  function  the  first  plan, 
like  that  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  assigns  to  the  central  board ; 
the  second  plan  retains  it,  for  the  present  at  least,  for  the  colleges  themselves. 
The  committee,  however,  affirms  the  desirability  of  the  central  board's  ulti- 
mately reading  the  papers. 

The  alternative  plans  presented  by  the  committee  are  alike,  then,  with  the 
single  exception  that  the  first  entrusts  the  reading  function  at  once  to  the 
central  board,  while  the  second  would  keep  the  question  of  its  transference 
to  that  board  an  open  one  for  further  consideration. 

In  other  respects  both  plans  of  the  committee  follow  the  plan  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland,  except  as  to  the  following  four  points  stated  in  the 
committee's  report : 

1.  The  definition  of  the  entrance  requirements. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  framing  of  the 
questions. 

3.  The  fixing  of  a  pass  mark. 

4.  The  consultation  of  readers  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  fourth  point  of  difference  —  that  relating  to  the  consultation  of  readers 
—  probably  does  not  exist.  Your  committee  has  learned  since  making  its 
report  that  the  Middle  States'  plan  provides  for  such  consultation  in  doubt- 
ful cases. 
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Only  three  points  of  difference,  therefore,  remain.  As  to  the  first  point 
of  difference  — that  relating  to  the  definition  of  entrance  requirements — the 
Middle  States*  plan  entrusts  it  to  the  central  board ;  your  committee  would 
have  the  central  board  formulate  the  college  definitions  and  adjust  its  ques- 
tions to  them.  For  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects,  however,  the  outcome 
in  the  way  of  definition  would  be  the  same  under  either  view;  and  as  to  the 
remaining  subjects  the  trend  would  naturally  be  towards  uniform  definition. 

As  to  the  second  point  of  difference — that  relating  to  the  representation  of 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  framing  of  the  questions — the  Middle  States' 
plan  recognizes  such  representation ;  your  committee  believes  that  such  repre- 
sentation is  inexpedient. 

As  to  the  third  point  of  difference — the  fixing  of  a  pass  mark  by  the  cen- 
tral board  below  which  no  college  shall  accept  a  paper — the  committee  wotdd 
have  such  a  mark  fixed  by  the  central  board  in  case  it  has  the  reading  of  the 
papers ;  the  Middle  States'  plan  permits  a  college  to  accept  a  paper  however 
low  its  rating,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  plan  says  that  marks  from 
sixty  down  to  forty  are  "poor"  or  "very  poor"  and  that  marks  below  forty 
indicate  failure. 

While  the  committee  adheres  to  its  recommendations  and  urges  the 
association  to  adopt  them,  it  also  believes  that  should  the  colleges  organize  an 
examining  board  in  accordance  with  such  recommendations,  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  points  of  difference  between 
the  plan  of  such  a  board  and  that  of  the  Middle  States'  and  Maryland  would 
be  proper  subjects  for  mutual  consideration  and  adjustment. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  reaffirms  its  advocacy  of  a  New  England 
examining  board,  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  safeguarding  certain 
gains  that  have  been  made  in  the  admission  standards  and  policies  of  the 
colleges,  and  its  belief  that  the  wisest  course,  on  the  whole,  for  the  association 
to  pursue  is  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  committee's  report. 

Dr.  John  Tetlow. — Will  Dr.  Hill  have  the  kindness  to  read 
again  what  he  has  read  to  us  about  the  first  point  of  difference  ? 

Dr.  Hill. — The  plan  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
places  the  definition  of  the  entrance  requirements  under  the 
control  of  the  central  board.  Colleges  do  not  define  the  admis- 
sion requirements ;  the  central  board  does  that.  Our  suggestion 
is,  at  least  for  the  present,  that  the  central  board  shall  limit  itself 
to  formulating  the  definitions  of  the  colleges  themselves  and  to 
adjusting  the  examination  papers  to  those  definitions.  We  think, 
however,  that  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  the  outcome 
in  the  way  of  definition  would  be  the  same  whichever  view  is 
adopted,  whether  the  view  of  the  Middle  States  or  of  the  report. 
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Professor  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College. — Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  understand  that  I 
was  to  open  the  discussion,  because  the  secretary  wrote  to  me, 
from  the  executive  committee,  asking  me  if  I  would  consider 
the  bearing  of  this  report  on  the  colleges  that  admit  by  certifi- 
cate, and  inasmuch  as  that  question  is  fully  and  freely  answered 
in  the  report  itself,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  have  very 
little  to  say.  I  was  very  much  surprised  then  to  receive  the 
program  and  to  find  that  I  was  to  open  the  discussion,  because 
the  certificate  colleges  of  which  I  am  a  representative  practically 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  question  at  all. 

This  report  is  singularly  full  in  its  statement  on  that  point, 
as  on  others,  and  it  distinctly  says  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
certificate  colleges.  The  only  point  which  it  proceeds  to  make 
is  that  the  certificate  colleges  may  be  induced  by  the  opportunity 
to  give  up  the  certificate  and  accept  the  examination  certificate. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  certificate  colleges  are  not  open  for  a  bid 
on  that  subject,  they  are  not  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  give 
up  the  certificate.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  members 
of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  that  admit  on  certificate  view  the 
certificate  with  favor,  or  if  it  were  left  to  them,  would  continue  the 
practice  of  a  certificate,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  the  certifi- 
cate colleges,  as  a  whole  or  individually,  are  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  give  up  the  certificate  system.  I  would  say  on 
that  point,  however,  for  the  college  that  I  represent,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
faculty  by  the  president,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  consider  the  subject  of  entrance  to  college  both  by  examina- 
tion and  by  certificate,  to  make  a  most  careful  examination  of 
that  subject  in  its  bearing  upon  the  college  itself,  upon  the 
schools  represented  in  fitting  for  the  college,  upon  the  relation 
of  the  college  to  those  schools,  and  of  the  effect  upon  the  young 
men  themselves.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  broad  subject.  The 
committee  was  asked,  if  possible,  to  report  within  a  year ;  if  not 
possible,  the  report,  of  course,  will  be  delayed.  We  are  prepared 
at  Dartmouth,  I  may  simply  say,  to  face  the  question  squarely 
of  an  examination  or  of  a  certificate,  without  reference  to  any 
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Other  college.  If  that  committee  makes  a  report  which  meets 
the  acceptance  of  the  faculty,  and  that  report  establishes  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  and  of  the  faculty  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  an  examination  in  place  of  a  certificate  system  for  us,  we 
shall  adopt  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  proposition  that  is 
before  this  association,  of  an  examining  board,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  will  enter  into  the  consideration  of  that 
problem  at  all. 

Though,  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  fall  within  my  province, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  discuss  this  question,  yet  as  I  am  on  my 
feet  and  may  open  the  door  for  others  I  should  like  to  say  one 
or  two  words  in  reference  to  this  report.  The  report  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  singularly  full  one.  I  think  I  scarcely  ever  read  a 
report  on  so  broad  a  subject  that  touched  so  fairly  and  so  fully 
upon  the  different  phases  of  the  question ;  and  the  judgment 
which  we  shall  pass,  I  imagine,  upon  the  subject  as  a  whole  will 
not  be  from  the  lack  of  arguments  presented  on  either  side  but 
from  the  weight  that  we  shall  give  to  the  different  points  made. 
There  are  one  or  two  things,  however,  in  connection  with  it,  that 
seem  to  strike  me  somewhat  adversely.  If  I  were  a  representa- 
tive of  an  examining  college,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should 
look  very  favorably  upon  the  proposition.  It  has  so  many  ele- 
ments of  strength  in  it  that  certainly  to  put  it  away  would 
require  a  very  decided  reason.  And  yet  there  are  certain  things 
about  it  that  one  thinks  of  as  adverse  to  it. 

The  first  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  work  of  this  examining 
board,  it  practically  substitutes  a  system  for  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  either  the  school  or  the  pupil.  A  year  ago  at  our 
meeting,  in  the  address  given  by  President  Hadley,  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  old  fashioned  examination  which  brought  the 
examiner  in  direct  association  with  the  pupil,  and  upon  the 
knowledge  which  he  thus  gained  of  the  quality  of  the  individual 
as  distinguished  from  his  appearance  on  a  paper  in  examination. 
He,  of  course,  recognized  the  fact  that  conditions  had  changed, 
and  that  it  is  not  now  possible  for  examinations  to  be  conducted 
as  they  were,  as  he  said,  in  his  own  time.  But  this  system  abso- 
lutely does  away  with  all  that  personal  contact  between  the 
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examiner  and  the  examined,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  to  that 
extent  it  is  an  injury. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  the  great  difficulty  with  college 
examinations,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  lies  not  in 
the  fact  that  some  candidates  are  accepted  fully  and  as  having 
met  all  the  requirements,  or  that  others  are  rejected  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  but  in  the  other  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  that  come  prepared  in  part,  who  enter  the  certificate 
colleges  with  exceptions,  who  enter  the  colleges  that  give  exam- 
inations on  condition.  Those  two  things  mean  the  same  thing, 
that  boys  or  girls  come  to  college  and  have  not  done  all  the 
work,  or,  if  they  have  done  it  all,  have  not  done  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  justify  the  examiners  in  giving  them  full  credit  .for  it.  And 
yet  those  very  cases,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  every  college  finds, 
contain  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to 
do  the  work  of  the  college.  A  boy  or  a  girl  has  not  had  a  full 
opportunity  to  prepare  himself  or  herself,  and  yet  he  or  she 
makes  upon  the  examiner  the  impression  that,  if  allowed  to  go 
on,  the  individual  will  do  the  college  work.  The  experiment  is 
tried  and  the  result  is  satisfactory.  I  venture  to  say  that  every 
college  has  in  every  class  more  than  one  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  a  very  imperfectly  prepared  student  is  really  well  qualified 
to  do  college  work,  depending  very  largely  upon  the  character 
of  the  individual  and  his  mode  of  work,  and  the  determination 
with  which  he  sets  about  it.  All  this  is  lost  sight  of,  of  course, 
in  any  such  system  as  this. 

A  third  point  that  strikes  me  is  that,  however  this  question 
of  definition  to  which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  referred  is 
viewed,  the  plan  proposed  practically  takes  away  from  every 
college  the  opportunity  of  really  defining  its  requirements.  You 
may  say  what  you  please,  as  it  seems  to  me,  about  the  college 
defining  the  meaning  of  its  entrance  requirements.  The  real 
definition  is  given  in  the  examination  paper,  unless  there  is  a 
subsequent  contact  to  modify  that  definition.  When  an  exami- 
nation paper  is  set  before  a  series  of  students,  and  is  sent  out  to 
schools  before  or  after,  then  that  examination  paper  will  be  the 
definition  of  what  the  college  regards  as  its  requirements  for 
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entrance.  I  do  not  see,  whether  we  take  the  Middle  States*  plan 
or  the  proposition  that  was  made  by  the  committee,  that  there 
is  any  practical  difference  between  the  two.  It  is  a  very  serious 
question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  whether  the  colleges  are  ready  to 
give  up  their  individuality.  That  is  one  of  the  essential  parts, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  their  working  power.  It  was  very  fully 
recognized  in  the  report  of  the  committee  that  the  individuality 
of  the  colleges  was  something  that  needed  to  be  kept.  Now,  if  they 
all  must  march  through  one  door — if  they  all  must  go  abreast  in 
determining  their  requirements  for  admission  and  in  determining 
their  methods  of  admission-^-they  have  practically,  at, the  outset 
at  least,  lost  that  thing  which  heretofore  has  made  them  so 
serviceable  in  many  ways.  That  statement,  I  recognize,  per- 
haps, as  fully  as  any,  may-  be  susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions ;  that  is,  it  might  be  regarded  by  some  as  meaning  that 
some  colleges  want  the  opportunity  to  take  in  persons  who  are 
imperfectly  fitted,  whom  other  colleges  would  throw  out  entirely. 
I  do  not  mean  it  in  that  sense.  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but 
I  do  not  intend  that  that  should  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that,  putting  aside  any  such  interpre- 
tation as  that,  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  such  a  plan  as  this  that 
it  substitutes  a  machine  for  the  operation  of  an  individual.  I 
suppose  it  is  true  that  as  boys  and  girls  come  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  the  colleges  there  must  be  a  greater  distance  and  a  more 
machine-like  exactness  in  receiving  them ;  but,  admitting  the 
truth  of  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  examining  board  of  the  college  should 
have  a  touch  with  the  students  and  with  the  schools  that  shall 
get  at  the  real  life  and  the  real  character  of  the  individual 
(applause). 

Dr.  William  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Associaiion:  This  association  was 
formed  about  sixteen  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  college.  I  have  been  present  at  every  meeting  but 
one,  and  I  think  I  can  say  with  perfect  assurance  that  no  ques- 
tion more  interesting  or  more  important  has  ever  been  brought 
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before  this  association  than  the  one  that  we  are  discussing  this 
afternoon.  The  association,  I  think  everybody  will  say  who  is  a 
member  and  who  knows  what  its  work  has  been,  has  done  an 
admirable  work.  I  think  it  has  accomplished  in  these  sixteen 
years  more  than  those  of  us  who  were  present  at  the  founding 
of  the  association  dared  to  hope.  I  believe  the  question  before 
us  today  is  substantially  whether  that  work  is  to  receive  its 
consummation  and  crowning  now  or  whether  that  desirable  end 
is  to  be  deferred  still  for  many  years. 

In  a  general  way  I  heartily  approve  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  comniittee  wha  have  made  their  report.  I  should  like  to 
glance  very  briefly  at  some  of  the  objections  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  their  report,  at  some  of  the  reasons  that  the  com- 
mittee urge  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  their  report,  and  at  cer- 
tain defects,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  scheme  that  they  offer, 
and  also  to  inquire  a  little  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  scheme 
to  all  colleges,  whether  there  is  any  essential  limitation  in  the 
nature  of  things  or  not.  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  objections 
that  the  committee  have  stated.  I  do  not  propose  to  rehearse 
them  at  length,  but  merely  to  glance  at  them. 

The  first  one  is  one  referred  to  by  Professor  Lord,  and  is 
stated  on  the  margin  of  page  4  of  the  report,  **  Objection  to  the 
elimination  of  the  personal  element,"  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
personal  element  has  already  been  illustrated,  I  think,  in  part,  by 
Professor  Lord's  remarks.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  a  glance  what 
this  committee  had  in  mind.     It  says  : 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  those  who  take  this  view  that,  even  though 
the  preparation  of  suitable  papers  be  comparatively  easy,  the  determination 
of  the  way  in  which  the  applicant  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  papers  is 
not  only  not  easy,  but  involves  as  well  some  attention  to  the  personality  of 
the  applicant  himself.  Cases  are  frequent  in  which  the  mere  written  results 
of  an  examination,  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  questions,  are  not  after  all  a 
sufficient  indication  either  of  the  attainments  of  the  candidate  or  of  his  fitness 
to  do  college  work  ;  and  a  wholly  impersonal  treatment  of  the  matter,  in 
which  not  only  the  examiner  and  the  candidate  are  unknown  to  each  other, 
but  in  which  the  college  of  the  candidate's  choice  may  not  appear  directly 
at  all,  is  felt  by  many  to  hold  more  of  disadvantage  than  of  gain.  Considera- 
tion  must    sometimes    be   given   to   the    particular  circumstances  of  the 
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candidate's  preparation,  and  even  to  his   physical   condition   at  the  time 
the  examination  is  taken. 

And  so  on.  That,  I  say,  was  partially  covered  by  Professor 
Lord's  remarks,  but  is  there  really  anything  in  it?  Professor 
Lord  himself  indicated,  in  referring  to  President  Hadley,  that 
this  matter  of  personal  contact  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  absolutely  and  completely  a  thing  of  the  past.  I 
suppose,  and  I  still  believe,  that  where  examinations  are  held  at 
colleges  they  are  held  by  presenting  to  the  candidate  papers  to 
which  he  is  to  write  out  the  answers,  passages  of  which  he  is  to 
write  out  the  translation,  problems  which  he  is  to  solve.  These 
papers  are  then  gathered  and  read  by  examiners,  marked, 
weighed,  and  the  candidate  is  informed,  by  letter  commonly, 
whether  he  is  received  or  not.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the 
personal  element  comes  in.  The  personal  element  did  come  in 
once.  I  remember  when  I  was  examined  for  college  I  was 
examined  orally.  But  I  say  I  believe  that  thing  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  therefore  that  that  objection  falls  to  the  ground, 
that  the  proper  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  personal  ele- 
ment is  eliminated  is  that  there  is  not  any  personal  element  to 
eliminate.  » 

The  next  point  is  on  page  5.  The  committee  say  in  the  mar- 
gin, "Objection  to  the  surrender  of  control."  Professor  Lord 
has  referred  to  that,  but  it  is  true  that  in  the  main  the  committee 
show  by  their  recommendations  that  the  colleges  do  not  surren- 
der control.  If  the  report  of  the  committee  prevails,  the 
colleges  are  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  candidates 
pass  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  examination  or  not.  To  be  sure, 
the  separate  colleges  give  up  the  preparation  of  separate  papers, 
they  commit  that  to  a  body  of  experts;  but  that  is  the  only 
respect  in  which  they  give  up  direct  control.  That  objection, 
then,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  next  one  is  on  page  8,  **  Objection  to  the  obliteration  of 
college  individuality."  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  the  essentisTl 
points  under  that.     I  will  read  only  two  or  three  sentences. 

Behind  every  college  and  university  in  New  England,  and  constituting 
no  small  measure  of  its  claim  to  support  are  its  history,  its  traditions,  its 
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customs,  its  distinctive  points  of  view,  its  characteristic  methods,  its  standards 
and  ideals.  These  things  make  up  the  college  spirit,  the  college  atmosphere; 
they  give  the  college  tone. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  That  objection  could  never  have 
been  urged  except  from  a  dismal  confusion  of  ideas.  In  saying 
that  I  do  not  reflect  on  the  committee,  for  it  is  understood  that 
these  objections  are  not  the  objections  of  the  committee,  but 
they  are  the  objections  that  are  current.  How  is  it  a  confusion 
of  ideas?  Undoubtedly  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  college  spirit, 
a  college  tone.  Undoubtedly  there  are  distinct  college  associa- 
tions. But  is  anybody  to  suppose  that  all  the  subtle  and  mani- 
fold associations  and  influences  of  college  life  descend  upon  the 
happy  candidate  who  appears  at  Amherst,  or  Dartmouth,  or 
Harvard,  the  moment  he  gets  there,  and  permeate  him  and 
envelop  him  and  abide  with  him  until  the  examination  is  over? 
Does  anybody  suppose  any  such  thing?  Not  at  all.  He  has 
set  before  him  a  set  of  papers,  and  his  business  is  to  write  out 
the  answers  to  the  papers.  Then  he  leaves,  and  that  is  the 
whole  of  it.  I  think  we  should  fitly  denominate  that  as  pure 
moonshine. 

Those  are  all  the  objections  that  are  stated,  and  the  last  one 
that  I  read  is  the  final  one,  and  therefore  probably  the  weighti- 
est of  them  all.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  conceive  in  sober 
truth  nothing  more  fanciful,  more  unsubstantial,  more  utterly 
without  foundation.  * 

The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  advantages,  and 
those  advantages  are  stated  on  page  lo  in  a  sentence: 

and  codperation  which  aims  to  remove  obvious  friction,  and  to  bring 

about  desirable  results  with  greater  economy  of  time,  labor,  money,  and  men- 
tal wear  and  tear. 

Those  are  the  things  the  committee  says,  "cooperation  Vhich 
aims  to  remove  obvious  friction,  and  to  bring  about  desirable 
results  with  greater  economy  of  time,  labor,  money,  and  mental 
wear  and  tear."  And  then,  again,  on  page  13,  at  the  top,  the 
benefits  are  summed  up: 

We  are  accordingly  led  to  conclude  that  the  joint  conduct  of  entrance 
examinations,  so  far  as  the  mere  administrative  features  are  concerned, 
would,  if  a  suitable  system  could  be  devised,  result  in  great  relief  to  the 
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teachers  of  preparatory  schools,  and  in  an  appreciable  saving  of  labor  and 
expense  to  the  colleges,  while  both  classes  of  institutions  would  share  in  the 
undoubted  benefits  of  a  nearer  approach  to  a  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
requirements  as  laid  down  in  the  catalogues. 

Those  are  the  advantages  that  the  committee  sum  up.  They 
say  on  page  12  that  '*thc  present  system"  is  "burdensome  to 
the  private  fitting  school,"  and  below,  page  12,  *'the  present 
system"  is  ••  still  more  burdensome  to  the  public  high  school." 

We  have  covered  the  ground  of  the  objections  and  of  the 
advantages,  so  far  as  the  committees  report  is  concerned,  but,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  committee  has 
not  made  half  so  strong  a  case  as  it  might  have  made.  I  believe 
that  there  are  g^eat  advantages  that  will  certainly  accrue  that 
are  not  glanced  at,  and  one  of  them  is  this:  I  believe  that  a  cen- 
tral examination  board  would  draw  up  questions  and  papers  with 
better  judgment  and  with  far  greater  care  than  they  are  now 
drawn. 

What  is  the  present  system?  Each  college  sets  its  own 
examination  papers.  Nobody  knows — the  candidate,  the  pub- 
lic— nobody  knows  who  the  individuals  are  that  set  these 
papers.  The  department  is  represented  in  the  Greek  paper,  in 
the  Latin  paper,  and  so  on  through  the  rest,  but  what  man  sets 
the  paper  we  never  know.  Therefore  no  responsibility  can  be 
brought  to  bear  or  can  be  weightily  felt  by  the  person  who  pre- 
pares the  paper.  I  will  not  go  into  specifications  unless  I  am 
challenged,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  papers  do  sometimes 
show  lack  of  judgment,  and  very  often  lack  of  careful  editing. 
I  have  found  it,  in  fact,  in  my  experience  very  necessary,  before 
I  set  a  paper  to  a  class  in  Latin,  that  is,  a  college  paper  that  has 
been  used  to  the  class  in  Latin,  or  the  class  in  Greek,  to  read 
through  that  paper  most  carefully,  for  one  day  I  found  myself 
stuck  on  a  passage  that  I  was  about  to  set  them,  and  I  could  not 
see  what  the  matter  was  with  it  until  I  looked  it  up  in  some 
edition  and  found  the  punctuation  was  wrong.  I  had  been 
entirely  misled.  Examples  of  misprints  are  not  uncommon.  I 
have  been  told  by  teachers  in  science  that  occasionally  a  ques- 
tion is  asked  in  science  that  cannot  be  answered,  and  I  think 
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Mr.  Bradbury  has  told  me  of  instances  in  algebra  where  a  prob- 
lem could  not  be  fairly  worked  out  to  a  satisfactory  result. 
These  are  trifles,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  a  trifle  whether  the 
paper  is  set  with  good  judgment,  with  discrimination,  or  not. 

Moreover,  I  have  always  contended  that  there  is  great  edu- 
cative value  in  the  papers  that  the  colleges  set.  Those  papers 
are  carefully  scanned  by  every  teacher  who  is  preparing  boys 
and  girls.  It  is,  as  Professor  Lord  said,  the  interpretation  prop- 
erly of  the  paper  requirements.  We  don't  know  exactly  what 
the  paper  requirements  in  the  catalogue  really  mean  until  we  see 
the  actual  papers. 

Then  I  believe  that  there  would  result  a  material  advantage^ 
because  I  think  that  such  an  examination  board  would  be  a  pow- 
erfully influential  factor,  and  would  be  able  to  get  the  colleges 
now  and  then  to  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  their  require- 
ments, and  not  oblige  us  men  of  the  preparatory  schools  for- 
ever to  tread  the  same  round  of  authors  and  of  work.  It  would 
be  a  positive  boon  to  a  great  many  teachers  to  be  expected  and 
to  be  required  sometimes  to  prepare  a  class  for  a  thorough 
examination  in  some  work  that  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  read,  and  let  that  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  as,  for 
instance,  the  De  Senectute,  which  is  easier,  to  my  mind  very  much 
easier,  than  the  orations  of  Cicero,  which  are  now  made  the 
subject  of  a  thoroughgoing  examination.  Can  anybody  doubt 
that  if  this  were  done  the  schools  would  be  materially  benefited, 
in  that  the  teachers  would  pass  out  of  the  beaten  track  and 
study  Latin  that  they  had  been  less  familiar  with  ?  It  was  the 
firm  conviction  in  my  mind  that  this  could  and  might  be  done  in 
time  that  led  me  years  ago  to  join  with  Dr.  Tetlow  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  series  of  school  classics,  so  that  if  any  teacher 
desires  he  might  have  at  hand  a  little  volume  that  would  meet 
just  his  needs,  but  we  found  no  encouragement.  I  may  say  that 
the  series,  while  I  was  one  of  the  editors,  fell  pretty  nearly  flat, 
I  had  to  withdraw,  but  Dr.  Tetlow,  like  the  heroic  and  invincible 
man  that  he  is,  kept  on  and  keeps  on,  hopeless,  no  doubt,  but 
not  dismayed  (applause). 

But  there  is  a  very  much  weightier  consideration  in  my  mind 
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than  what  I  have  advanced,  and  that  is  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  this  report  by  this  asso- 
ciation would  slay  the  certificate  system.  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  death  of  the  certificate  system,  and  I  long  to  see  that  done 
(applause).  I  have  always  believed  that  the  certificate  system 
worked  injuriously  on  the  scholarship  of  the  preparatory  schools. 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  human  nature  to  believe 
that  by  the  certificate  system  a  most  important  stimulus  is  with- 
drawn from  learners  and  from  teachers  to  thoroughness,  to 
scholarship,  to  strenuous  effort.  I  believe,  notwithstanding 
what  Professor  Lord  said  a  little  while  ago,  that  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  college  faculties  who  have  adopted  wholly  or  in  part 
the  certificate  system,  a  grave  doubt  of  its  being  really  an 
excellent  thing  itself.  The  committee  who  make  the  report 
state,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  that  system  is  making  no  head- 
way and  they  believe  that  the  colleges  would,  generally  speaking, 
be  glad  to  give  it  up.  I  don't  know  that  all  of  them  would,  but 
I  believe  that  many  would,  and  I  think  if  it  were  given  up,  if 
every  teacher  knew  that  his  boys  and  girls  had  to  face  an  exami- 
nation, it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  his  efforts  would  be 
increased,  and  those  of  the  pupils  too.  But  there  is  another 
evil  of  the  certificate  system,  and  that  is  that  it  increases  the 
differences  in  actual  requirements.  I  mean  to  say  that  there 
may  be  two  institutions  having  in  their  catalogue  very  nearly 
the  same  requirements,  while  it  appears  by  the  details  that  they 
require  in  their  certificates  that  their  requirements  are  really 
essentially  very  different.  I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Bradbury  say 
once,  in  a  meeting  of  this  association,  that  it  was  a  work  of 
about  two  hours  to  make  out  one  certificate  for  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. I  have  made  out  certificates  sometimes  for  boys  for  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  took  me  half  an  hour. 
Now,  that  difference  between  the  half  an  hour  spent  in  making 
out  a  certificate  and  the  two  hours  will  give  you  possibly  some 
little  intimation  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  detail,  at 
least,  though  it  does  not  show  all  the  essential  differences  that 
exist  in  those  requirements  of  certificates. 

I  said  I  saw,  I  thought,  a  defect  or  two  in  the  report  of  the 
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committee.  I  seem  to  see  one  or  two  grave  defects.  The 
chairman  read  you  the  differences  between  the  plans  that  his 
committee  proposed  and  the  plan  of  the  Maryland  and  Middle 
States  Association.  He  stated  that  there  were  finally  three  dif- 
ferences. I  find  a  fourth  difference  that  he  said  nothing  about 
which  is  more  important  than  all  his  three.  The  chairman  must 
be  presumed  to  know  his  own  report,  but  on  page  2 1 ,  near  the 
bottom,  the  fifth  paragraph,  it  says : 

That  not  later  than  December  of  each  academic  year,  the  board  desig- 
nate, for  each  subject  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  an  examination,  a  college 
teacher  to  act  as  chief  examiner,  and  two  additional  college  teachers  to  act  as 
associate  examiners. 

That  is  to  say,  his  board,  or  their  board,  consists  of  three 
examiners.  These  are  all  to  be  specialists.  They  are  college 
men  and  experts  in  their  departments.  But  in  the  Middle  States 
scheme  on  each  one  of  the  groups  of  three,  each  of  the  nine 
groups,  there  is  a  schoolmaster.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
offers  really  a  great  advantage.  I  should  not  want  to  be  the 
schoolmaster  to  be  on  the  committee,  but  there  they  have  nine 
schoolmasters  on  their  nine  groups.  A  schoolmaster  is  a  man 
who  knows  a  little  of  several  things,  generally,  and  the  college 
professor  is  a  man  who  knows  a  great  deal  of  one  subject.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  schoolmaster  may  very  well  supplement  the 
knowledge  and  the  experience  of  a  college  professor,  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  is  a  defect  of  this  report  that  it  entirely  excludes 
representatives  of  preparatory  schools.  The  committee  say, 
apropos  of  that,  something  that  is  really  interesting.  Pages  i6 
and  17,  at  the  bottom  of  16  and  near  the  top  of  17  : 

No  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  questioning  either  the  fairness  or  the 
integrity  of  any  representative  of  a  secondary  school  who  might  hold  a  place 
on  such  a  committee  ;  but  the  situation  created  by  such  membership  seems 
to  your  committee  wholly  anomalous. 

and  so  on.     Then,  on  the  next  page : 

To  ask  any  teacher  of  a  secondary  school  to  assist  in  preparing  an  exami- 
nation paper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  perfectly  to  treasure  the  secret  of  its 
contents  during  the  months  between  its  preparation  and  use  as  never  to  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  it  in  his  own  treatment 
of  his  classes  is,  your  committee  think,  to  ask  the  impossible. 
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Yet  the  Middle  States  Association  have  found  it  possible, 
apparently.  They  have  nine  schoolmasters  on  their  groups  of 
examiners.  The  chairman  says,  or  the  committee  says,  that,  of 
course,  their  fairness  and  their  integrity  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
but  it  is  questioned  on  the  next  page.  It  is  to  ask,  he  says,  of 
them  a  thing  that  is  impossible.  That  is  to  say,  human  nature, 
and  especially  the  nature  of  a  schoolmaster,  is  not  of  a  sufficiently 
strenuous  virtue  to  withstand  such  an  awful  temptation  as  this. 
I  must  say  that  that  seems  to  me  an  unwarranted  reproach  cast 
upon  the  schoolmaster.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  know  of  several 
schoolmasters  who  would  actually  be  capable  of  resisting  the 
temptation  to  be  false  to  their  trust.  Why,  what  trust  we  put 
in  our  judges,  what  confidence  we  bestow  on  them.  How  often 
it  happens  that  a  judge  in  the  court  is  to  decide  a  case,  for 
instance,  relative  to  a  patent,  and  knowing  beforehand  what  his 
decision  is  he  might  make  his  fortune  in  a  day.  He  knows  that 
his*  decision  is  going  to  boom  or  depress  the  market  in  regard  to 
that  particular  thing.  But  the  thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  surmised.  Never  has  anybody  suspected  it  of  any 
judge.  Think  of  what  Secretary  Gage  might  do  in  handling  the 
finances  of  this  government.  He  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do 
a  month  in  advance.  He  keeps  his  secret.  I  never  heard  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  was  charged  with 
making  money  in  any  such  underhand  way ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
is  trusted,  and  he  is  true  to  his  trust.  I  believe  that  there  are 
schoolmasters  that  can  be  trusted.  Mr.  Bradbury  said — I  beg 
his  pardon  for  mentioning  him  so  often,  but  he  is  himself  at 
fault  —  Mr.  Bradbury  said  in  a  meeting  of  this  association  with 
reference  to  this  point  that  he  should  not  like  to  see  me  on  such 
an  examining  board  (laughter).  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be.  I 
think  if  I  were  chosen  I  should  resign.  But  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Bradbury  on  such  a  board,  and  I  have  perfect 
confidence  that  Mr.  Bradbury  actually  would  not  work  out  the 
problems  in  algebra  and  geometry  with  his  class  in  advance 
because  he  knew  what  was  coming. 

Now,  to  pass  that  point  and  come  to  the  last  point,  whether 
this    scheme    is   entirely  applicable,  or   whether   there    is    any 
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necessary  limitation,  I  believe  that  Harvard  College  could  not 
come  into  the  fold,  and  I  don't  know  that  personally  I  should  want 
to  see  it.  Whether  I  should  or  not  is  not  the  question.  The  Har- 
vard entrance  examination  is  currently  considered,  and  I  believe 
with  truth,  to  be  harder  than  the  examinations  of  the  other 
colleges.  I  think  it  is  currently  believed  that  the  requirements 
for  Harvard  are  pretty  nearly  a  year  in  advance  of  the  require- 
ments of  most  other  New  England  colleges.  If  you  compared 
the  requirements,  for  instance,  in  Latin  of  the  colleges  that  are 
nearest  to  Harvard,  Tufts  and  Boston  University,  I  think  you 
would  say  that  on  paper  there  was  all  of  a  year's  difference. 
I  have  lately  been  through  all  the  catalogues  of  all  the  New 
England  colleges  and  compared  their  requirements,  and  the 
impression,  total  impression,  made  upon  my  mind  is  that  the 
requirements  at  Harvard  are  in  the  main  considerably  above 
the  requirements  of  other  colleges.  There  are  two  or  three  col- 
leges, perhaps  three,  that  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  require- 
ments on  paper  that  Harvard  has,  but  in  general  it  is  not  so. 
I  believe,  then,  that  the  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  exam- 
ination in  the  requirements  for  the  entrance  at  Harvard  would 
be  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  Harvard's  coming  into  this 
arrangement.  But  I  think  there  is  a  barrier  even  greater  still 
that  is  quite  insurmountable,  and  that  is  that  Harvard's  examina- 
tion is  of  a  different  sort  from  the  examination  of  other  colleges, 
speaking  grossly.  Speaking  generally.  Harvard  tests  the  power 
of  the  candidate  and  the  other  colleges  test  the  acquisitions  of 
the  candidate.  I  agree  that  these  cannot  be  entirely  and  sharply 
distinguished,  but  that  is  a  distinction  that  prevails  sufficiently 
to  be  stated  in  that  way.  Harvard  accordingly,  in  all  languages, 
sets  passages  supposed  to  be  unseen  previously ;  the  other  col- 
leges generally  set  passages  supposed  to  have  been  seen.  Even 
Yale  limits  its  sight  examinations  to  Caesar,  Nepos,  and  Ovid. 
Another  college  I  recall  limits  them  to  Ovid  and  Nepos.  Sev- 
eral do  put  down,  in  fact,  a  large  number  of  them  do  put  down, 
reading  at  sight  as  one  of  the  tests,  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  that  test  is  altogether  a  subordinate  one,  while 
in  Harvard,  in  the  languages,  it  is  the   only  test.     Here  is  a 
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difference  that  I  do  not  think  can  be  got  round,  and  I  think  it 
would  not  be  altogether  to  be  deplored  by  anybody  if  it  should  be 
found  that  the  other  colleges  could  unite — how  it  would  be  about 
Yale  I  cannot  tell — if  the  other  colleges  could  unite  and  Harvard 
should  not  join.  I  believe  that  the  setting  of  a  higher  standard, 
as  Harvard  does  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do,  would,  on  the 
whole,  tend  to  raise  the  standard  that  a  board  of  examiners  would 
fix  for  the  other  colleges  (applause). 

Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard  University. — Mr, 
President  and  Members  of  the  Association :  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  a  criticism  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Collar  of 
the  plan  as  proposed  by  the  committee.  The  point  is  whether 
there  should  be  representatives  of  schools  on  the  boards  or  com- 
mittees making  out  the  questions.  I  think  Mr.  Collar  has  mis- 
understood the  main  objection,  or  one  of  the  main  objections, 
to  that  feature.  He  has  apparently  assumed  that  the  committee, 
in  saying  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  man  should  be  uninfluenced 
by  his  knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  on  the  paper,  meant  to  say 
that  he  would  niake  illegitimate  use  of  his  knowledge  for  the 
advantage  of  his  pupils.  I  think  what  was  more  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee  was  that  he  would  be  hampered,  he  would  be 
embarrassed,  he  would  hesitate  to  give  to  his  pupils  the  instruc- 
tion they  ought  to  have,  for  fear  he  would  be  making  an  undue 
use  of  what  was  on  the  examination  paper.  That  is  the  embar- 
rassment, that  is  the  main  difl^culty,  I  think.  That  is  the  reason, 
I  think,  why  Mr.  Bradbury  said  he  did  not  want  to  be  and  would 
not  be  on  the  committee.  I  believe  it  is  the  reason  Mr.  Collar 
does  not  want  to  be  on  the  committee.  It  is  the  reason  why 
most  people  would  not  wish  to  be  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Collar  has  said  that  this  experiment  is  tried,  and  tried 
successfully,  by  the  Middle  States'  plan.  Well,  there  are  six 
letters  in  the  last  part  of  this  report  of  Professor  Butler,  letters 
from  the  school  men  who  helped  make  out  the  questions.  I  find 
enough  in  those  letters  to  condemn  that  feature  of  the  Middle 
States'  plan  which  has  those  men  in  the  making  out  of  the  papers. 
The  first  three  of  those  letters  are,  I  think,  unqualified  in  their 
support  of  the  cooperation  of  the  school  men  in  making  out  the 
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questions,  but  let  me  read  you  two  sentences  from  the  fourth 
letter,  from  Mr.  Frank  Rollins,  known  to  many  of  you : 

My  part  in  framing  and  revising  questions  for  the  examination  in  physics 
did  not  embarrass  us  in  our  work  of  instruction, 

Now,  why  ? 

.     .     .    as  another  teacher  had  the  college  preparatory  class. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Rollins.  Now  for  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Bronson, 
the  writer  of  the  next  letter: 

I  had  not  thought  of  any  embarrassment  regarding  the  point  in  question. 
Of  course,  a  dishonest  teacher  might  give  his  class  information  that  would 
help  his  pupils  under  him,  and  perhaps  an  honest  teacher  would  think  it  his 
duty  to  instruct  especially  on  points  that  would  be  brought  out  in  the  paper. 

That's  enough,  I  think.  A  dishonest  teacher  would  make 
use  of  it,  and  an  honest  teacher  might.  What  others  are  there? 
And  the  next  letter  is  from  a  man  who,  although  he  sneers  at 
all  objections,  thinks  that  on  the  whole  the  teachers  had  better 
not  participate. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  think  that  the  proper  way  for 
the  schools  to  have  influence  in  this  is  that  the  questions  should 
be  set  by  college  men,  that  then,  after  the  papers  for  the  summer 
are  set,  read,  marked,  those  college  men  should  come  before  an 
assembly  like  this  and  hear  any  criticism  which  may  be  made 
on  their  work,  should  appear  here  personally.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  the  influence,  not  of  one  teacher,  but  of  all  teachers,  on 
the  work.  It  is  assumed  that  the  one  teacher  who  will  make  out 
the  questions,  or  help  make  them  out,  will  represent  all  the 
schools.  Is  that  a  fair  assumption  ?  Fads  and  hobbies  are  just 
as  common  among  teachers  of  schools  as  amongst  teachers  in 
colleges.  There  is  no  assurance  whatever  that  the  one  teacher 
picked  out  to  help  make  examinations  would  set  questions  which 
would  please  his  fellow  teachers.  I  say  let  the  college  men  take 
the  responsibility  and  let  them  then  bear  that  responsibility  before 
such  a  meeting  as  this. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  of  New  Haven. — Mr.  Chairman:  The 
question  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  two  main  questions  :  (i) 
Do  we  need  in  New  England  an  elaborate  examination  board, 
such  as  is  already  established  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  ? 
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(2)  Granted  that  we  do,  shall  we  adopt  this  excellent  scheme 
proposed,  with  many  faults— excellent,  I  say — or  shall  we 
improve  on  it  as  we  think  ? 

I  cannot  see  the  slightest  reason  for  this  examination  board 
in  New  England — not  the  slightest  reason.  I  never  heard  it 
broached  until  a  year  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  motive  for  it 
is  a  desire  not  to  be  left  behind  the  band  wagon,  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  Mr.  Collar  let  the  whole  thing  right  out  when 
he  said  he  did  not  suppose  that  Harvard  would  go  into  this  thing. 
He  could  not  speak  for  Yale,  nor  can  I,  but  I  judge  from  the 
past  that  if  Harvard  doesn't  go  in  Yale  won't  go  in,  and  there 
ends  the  matter.  There  is  not  a  small  college  in  New  England 
that  is  not  very  ready  to  take  pupils  on  a  fair  average  examina- 
tion, and  not  stickling  at  that  either.  That  is  what  they  want. 
That  is  the  good  work  that  they  are  doing,  to  take  men  who  may 
not  measure  up  along  the  other  standards,  and  it  is  a  noble  work 
too.  But  are  there  many  schools  that  are  troubled  by  the  very 
sti£E  requirements  of  the  small  college  in  their  examinations,  so 
that  they  think  they  will  be  helped  out  of  their  difficulties  by  the 
formation  of  an  elaborate  examination  board  ?  I  don't  believe 
there  are.  The  schools  that  I  have  heard  of  most  as  desiring 
uniformity,  first  of  requirements,  and  then  possibly  of  the  exam- 
ination, are  the  two  great  schools  of  Phillips  Exeter  and  Phillips 
Andover,  which  prepare  for  a  large  number  of  colleges.  I  don't 
believe  there  are  many  schools  in  Connecticut  that  are  suffering 
from  this  matter.  Most  of  the  schools  in  Connecticut  prepare 
for  Yale.  I  should  say  unquestionably  75  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  in  Connecticut  prepare  for  Yale.  I  suppose  that  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  the  students  at  Phillips  Exeter  and  Phillips 
Andover  prepare  for  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  if  these  colleges  are 
not  coming  into  the  board,  but  are  going  to  carry  on  their  exam- 
inations, all  the  troubles,  the  so-called 'or  imagined  troubles,  of 
the  secondary  school  remam  just  the  same.  They  have  got  to 
face  two  examinations,  the  examination  board  and  the  examina- 
tions of  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  that  will  be  a  great  trouble.  So 
I  cannot  find,  and  I  am  talking  to  you  honestly,  any  crying 
demand  for  this  extra  machinery. 
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Now  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college.  I  am  not  a 
champion  of  the  colleges  at  all,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  me  to  say 
that  it  is  going  to  relieve  the  college  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
If  you  put  all  your  difficulties  on  this  examination  board,  the 
members  of  that  board  are  going  to  work*  a  good  deal  harder 
than  at  their  colleges,  because  they  have  a  larger  number  of 
persons  to  attend  to.  In  the  second  place,  every  college  that  I 
know  anything  about,  certainly  Yale  and  Harvard,  carries  on  a 
September  examination  as  well  as  a  June  examination.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  that  ?  A  very  small  percentage  of 
the  boys,  practically  not  more  than  33  per  cent.,  get  in  in  June; 
and  the  September  examination  is  of  just  as  much  importance 
as  the  June  examination,  because  it  is  final.  Those  September 
papers  at  Yale,  I  know,  are  made  out  at  the  same  time  that  the 
June  papers  are  made  out.  All  the  difficulty  the  June  examina- 
tion makes  for  the  man  who  makes  out  the  examination  paper  is 
that  he  has  two  papers  to  make  out  instead  of  one.  It  is  not  a 
very  great  difficulty,  when  he  is  at  it.  Unquestionably,  unless 
every  college  does  as  Columbia  does,  turns  over  the  whole  of  its 
examination  to  this  board,  you  are  still  going  to  have  two  exam- 
inations. So  from  the  point  of  view  of  relieving  the  colleges,  it 
strikes  me  that  this  plan  is  something  like  moonshine. 

I  want  to  touch  upon  another  point  that  Mr.  Collar  touched 
upon.  **  We  shall  have  responsibility,"  he  says.  **  We  don't  know 
now  who  makes  out  a  given  paper,  but  we  shall  know  then.  We 
can  hold  him  responsible."  Well  that,  it  seems  to  me,  won't 
bear  examination  very  closely  with  a  microscope.  You  know,  I 
presume,  that  the  examination  paper  in  Latin  in  Yale  or  Harvard 
is  made  out  by  one  of  three  men ;  you  know  that  the  examina- 
tion paper  in  Greek  is  made  out  by  one  of  three  men,  and  you 
have  the  responsibility  distributed  among  three  in  this  examina- 
tion board  also.  So  that  question  of  responsibility,  it  seems  to 
me,  does  not  bear  any  examination  at  all.  Practically  there  is 
not  much  difference  of  responsibility  between  the  old  method 
and  this  method,  in  my  opinion. 

Now  I  wish  to  take  up  another  point  which  Mr.  Collar 
brought  up.     It  is  an  old   question,  on   which  we  have  locked 
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horns  more  than  once  at  New  Haven  before,  this  wider  variety 
of  subjects  which  the  preparatory  school  teacher  can  teach  if 
this  thing  goes  into  operation.  I  don't  believe  you  can  find  a 
university  or  a  college  in  New  England  or  anywhere  else,  if  it  is 
given  sufficient  notice,  that  will  not  be  willing  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  any  subject  that  you  will  name,  if  you  want  to  teach  that. 
For  instance,  last  year  I  took  up  certain  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
which  I  had  not  taught.  I  simply  sent  in  word  that  I  wanted 
these  boys  examined  on  the  Odyssey,  and  the  paper  came  out 
all  right.  I  don't  find  the  college  professors  of  any  college 
anxious  to  hold  you  down,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  held  down. 
The  trouble  with  regard  to  the  narrowness  of  requirements  in 
Latin  and  Greek  is  that,  considering  the  brief  .time  that  students 
study  Latin  and  Greek  before  examination,  the  scope  of  exami- 
nation is  very  much  limited,  and  it  must  necessarily  be.  Some 
subjects  that  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes,  as  Eutropius,  are 
simply  nonsense,  in  my  opinion.  In  England,  where  you  have 
boys  studying  five  or  six  years,  you  can  widen  the  scope  con- 
siderably, but  you  cannot  in  America.  But  I  may  say  that  it  we 
have  to  establish  this  great  examination  board  in  order  to  get  a 
wider  range  of  subjects  for  secondary  school  teachers,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  very  much  like  moonshine  ;  for  I  say  from  practi- 
cal experience  that  at  Yale,  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  different  at  any 
other  college,  you  can  get  an  examination  on  any  subject  that  you 
want,  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  warrant  the 
examination  and  you  give  sufficient  notice.  And  so  we  meet 
that  argument  for  this  examination  board.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
going  a  long  way  round  to  get  what  we  already  have. 

Now  I  must  pause  for  a  digression,  so  to  speak,  because  it 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Collar.  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
Harvard  examinations,  but  I  do  know  that  the  examinations  in 
Latin  and  Greek  for  Yale  are  distinctly  as  hard  as  the  exami- 
nations in  Latin  and  Greek  for  Harvard.  The  Latin  unseen  is  in 
three  different  subjects,  Caesar,  Nepos  and  Ovid,  and  in  three 
years*  time  I  have  never  hit  the  subject  in  my  reading  of  those 
authors.  You  cannot  in  the  time.  And  therefore  every  Yale 
boy  knows  that  he  has  got  to  pass  at  least  three  or  four  fixed 
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examinations  in  Latin  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  seen 
and  possibly  three  examinations  in  Latin  at  sight.  Compare 
that  with  the  single  examination  which  is  given  in  Latin  by 
sight  at  Harvard,  and  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  examinations  at  Yale  fairly  evens  up  with 
the  difficulty  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  examinations  at  Harvard. 

I  do  agree  very  much  with  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
one  point,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  secondary 
school  teachers  from  making  up  the  examination  papers.  Why, 
that  goes  without  saying  to  any  honest  man.  To  Mr.  Collar  it 
goes  without  saying.  He  would  not  want  to  go  on  as  an  exami- 
ner; no  man  would.  The  point  was  made  very  properly  by  Pro- 
fessor Hall  that  these  men  would  not  make  any  effort,  would 
not  train  their  boys  in  the  questions ;  of  course  not,  but  I  defy 
any  man  of  human  nature  not  to  be  affected.  He  might  try  to 
stand  up  so  straight  that  he  would  bend  backward,  but  he  would 
still  be  inclined.  And  as  for  the  parallels  that  Mr.  Collar  quoted, 
why,  he  is  not  familiar  with  modern  history.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  has  been  prominent,  it  is  that  Caesar's  wife  must  be 
above  suspicion. 

I  don't  believe  we  ought  to  have,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
crying  need  at  all  for,  this  examination  board.  I  believe  that 
all  the  need  there  might  have  been  for  it  was  from  the  great 
schools  that  prepared  for  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  also 
for  Harvard  and  Yale.  If  Harvard  is  not  coming  in  —  I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  or  not — if  Yale  is  not  coming  in — I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  or  not — but,  whether  she  is  coming  in  or 
not,  we  don't  need  it.     It  is  too  much  elaborate  machinery. 

I  want  to  criticise  one  other  statement  of  Mr.  Collar.  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  will  ever  come  before  this  association ;  it  is  now 
to  be  decided  whether  we  shall  adopt  this  crowning  work  of  this 
association  or  postpone  it  for  many  years.  I  question  that  last 
phrase.  We  need  wait  but  one  year  here.  It  is  within  the 
province  of  any  body  who  wants  this  to  bring  it  up  again. 
I  will  simply  say  that  we  had  better  be  cautious.  I  am  not 
saying  anything  against  the  Middle  States'  scheme ;  I  hope  it  will 
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go  on.  It  is  an  experiment,  and  they  are  working  it  out.  For 
twenty-five  years  it  has  worked  well  in  England,  as  anybody  who 
knows  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  certificate  examination  knows, 
but  they  apply  it  more  rigidly  than  we  do  here.  We  need  not 
however,  be  in  a  hurry  to  try  this  plan.  The  trouble  with  this 
scheme  is  that  we  are  proposing  to  adopt  something  entirely 
new  in  this  country,  which  has  had  but  one  trial.  Emerson  in 
one  of  his  essays  somewhere,  I  think  it  is  the  essay  called 
"  Compromise,"  speaks  of  the  great  heartiness  and  admiration 
which  a  charming  young  girl  showed  in  her  words  in  regard  to 
the  new  minister,  after  he  had  preached  a  first  Sunday.  He  was 
the  most  dear,  delightful  preacher  she  ever  heard.  Emerson 
said,  **I  like  your  opinion  now,  but  I  should  like  it  better  two 
years  from  now." 

Professor  Charles  P.  Parker,  of  Harvard  University. —  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  There  are  many  tempting  subjects 
which  open  out  before  one,  especially  that  of  the  personal  attention 
given  to  pupils  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  examination 
committee.  I  should  like  to  show  in  detail  how  personal  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  special  needs,  and  what  there  is  special 
to  saj  for  candidates  in  doubtful  cases  at  Harvard  College,  but 
I  will  refrain  from  all  that,  and  also  refrain  from  defending  Latin 
examination  papers,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  merely  remark 
that  I  have  been  responsible  for  three  years  for  all  the  Latin 
examination  papers  at  Harvard.  I  have  not  made  them  all,  but 
I  have  made  all  the  1900  papers  myself,  and  all  the  papers  for 
190 1,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  all  the  adverse  criticisms 
that  can  be  brought  against  them.  I  was  responsible  for  those 
in  1899,  though  I  did  not  make  any  of  them — well,  one  perhaps 
— because  I  took  charge  of  the  committee's  work  in  June  of  that 
year.  There  is  some  one  man  always  at  Harvard  who  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  papers  in  any  one  department.  We  are  obscure 
men  sometimes,  like  myself,  but  by  writing  to  the  president  you 
can  find  out  who  we  are,  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  all. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  was  this:.    I  should  like  to  have  this 
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discussion  this  afternoon  arrive  at  some  one  definite  conclusion, 
and,  although  I  can't  help  feeling  as  a  Harvard  teacher  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  Harvard  to  come  in  to  any  such  plan 
as  this,  yet  I  would  like  to  take  some  step  which  would  lead  to 
a  closer  union  of  the  colleges  in  their  examination  questions. 
I  can't  help  recognizing  the  great  difficulties  of  the  teachers.  I 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  summary  way  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  are  disposed  of,  but  let  all  that  go.  I 
realize  this  variation  in  the  colleges  is  a  real  problem  for  the 
teachers.  I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  teacher  in  an  important 
secondary  school.  He  has  often  talked  to  me  about  this.  Now, 
what  can  be  done  ? 

This  scheme  will  fall  through,  it  seems  to  me,  if  Harvard 
does  not  come  into  it.  I  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  here  as  the 
discussion  went  on  **  Do  you  care  anything  about  this  scheme 
if  Harvard  does  not  come  into  it?"  **  No,"  he  said,  "I  don't." 
What  he  had  been  urging  on  me  before  the  meeting  was  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  should  get  together  somehow.  Cannot  we 
take  some  step  in  this  meeting  to  bring  Harvard  and  Yale  into 
more  conference  on  this  subject  ?  Cannot  some  resolution  be 
passed  that  will  lead  to  the  meeting  of  the  departments  in  the 
two  universities  again  ?  I  know  you  will  say  the  departments 
have  met  before  this  and  nothing  has  come  of  the  discussion. 
Well,  it  is  worth  while  going  on  with  the  discussions.  They 
make  some  impression  as  time  goes  on.  Mr.  Collar  has  pointed 
out  that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  Harvard 
tests.  I  should  be  dreadfully  sorry  to  give  up  my  idea  of  Latin 
composition  and  take  the  kind  that  they  seem  to  have  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  kind  that  you  find  in  Allen's 
books  and  in  the  Gildersleeve  large  books ;  but  wouldn't  it  be 
well  if  I  could  get  into  conference  with  the  Latin  examiner  at 
Yale  and  see  if  we  could  not  somehow  strike  out  some  plan  that 
would  take  account  of  both  theories  ? 

What  you  propose  to  do  by  this  scheme  is  to  form  a  board. 
The  presidents  are  put  on  it,  and  so  on,  and  they  are  to  appoint 
some  person.  But  you  propose  to  force  on  us  uniformity. 
There  never  was  any  uniformity  worth  having  that  came  from 
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forcing  different  colleges  all  under  one  plan.  The  only  kind  of 
unity  and  uniformity  worth  having  is  that  which  results  from  all 
the  different  elements  coming  together  and,  after  consultation, 
having  a  unity  of  agreement,  a  unity  which  takes  into  account 
all  their  peculiarities.  I  don't  despair  of  getting  a  unity  that 
takes  into  account  the  peculiarities  of  Yale  and  of  Harvard. 

That  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  say.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to 
pause  in  this  attempt  to  produce  the  examination  board  and  take 
some  steps  towards  bringing  the  colleges  into  union,  to  insist  on 
their  conferring  together  ? 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College. — Mr.  Chair- 
man,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  report  of  this  committee,  it 
seems  to  me,  deserves  high  praise  for  the  clear  and  judicial  way 
in  which  it  has  presented  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  joint 
examination  board.  It  is  rare  in  any  report  that  we  see  the 
judicial  temper  so  admirably  manifested  as  it  is  in  the  preamble 
which  the  committee  have  made  to  their  report.  I  heartily 
concur  also  with  the  committee  in  the  recommendations  which 
they  have  made  in  reference  to  the  changes  between  their  report 
and  the  report  of  the  Middle  States.  I  think  the  suggestions 
are  wise  and  are  an  improvement  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Middle 
States.  I  am  also  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  for  which 
the  committee  were  appointed.  I  believe  great  good  will  be 
gained  by  such  a  joint  examination  board,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
inaugurated  and  constituted.  Nor  do  I  disagree  with  most  of 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
judicial  temper  which  was  so  admirably  manifested  in  their 
preliminary  statements  should  have  deserted  the  committee  in 
the  conclusion  of  their  report. 

In  my  opinion  the  committee  have  transcended  their  prov- 
ince in  presuming  under  cover  of  this  report  to  decide  between 
the  relative  merits  of  the  examination  system  and  the  certificate 
system  for  admission  to  our  colleges.  The  committee  admit 
that  it  is  a  subject  about  which  educators  are  at  present  widely 
at  variance,  and  that   it  is   unlikely  that,  at  this  stage  of  the 
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controversy,  any  unanswerable  argument  can  be  presented  which 
would  convince  either  side  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  their 
position  and  adopt  the  course  of  the  other  party.  Notwithstand- 
ing tdis  admission,  however,  the  committee  proceed  at  once 
to  place  themselves  definitely  upon  the  side  of  admission  by 
examination  exclusively,  and  to  disqualify  for  membership  on 
this  board  all  who  permit  admission  by  certificate,  or  who  are 
not  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  cooperate  by  adopting,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  exclusive  examination  system.  Abundant 
time  will  be  given  them  to  forsake  their  errors,  but  they  must 
first  recant  their  heresy  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  this 
judicial  board. 

Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  extraordinary  action  of  the 
committee :  First,  a  joint  examining  board  can  have  little  inter- 
est to  those  who  do  not  examine  ;  second,  the  certificate  system 
is  at  present  maintained,  not  for  the  good  it  accomplishes  nor  on 
account  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  deemed  worth  while 
to  frame  for  it,  but  because  it  is  here  and  there  is  no  practical  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it.  Therefore  the  committee  think  it  wise 
for  them  to  provide  a  way  of  escape  to  the  colleges  which  are 
in  this  sad  predicament,  in  order  that,  without  loss  of  prestige 
or  of  numbers,  they  may  take  the  right  position. 

As  to  the  first  reason,  the  committee  have  entirely  ignored  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  these  colleges  which  admit  by  certifi- 
cate does  also  admit  by  examination,  and  that  in  all  these  col- 
leges examinations  are  held  as  regularly,  and  we  may  presume 
as  rigorously,  as  in  the  colleges  which  admit  by  examination 
alone.  They  ignore  the  fact,  that  in  the  plan  of  the  Middle 
States  representatives  of  both  systems  are  admitted  to  equal 
membership  upon  this  board,  and  that  the  colleges  which  admit 
by  certificate  as  well  as  by  examination  work  harmoniously  with 
the  colleges  which  admit  by  examination  alone;  in  fact,  they 
are  in  the  majority. 

Should  this  plan  succeed,  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
what  will  be  the  result  in  New  England  ?  There  are  only 
three  colleges  in  New  England  which  admit  by  examination 
alone  —  Bowdoin,   Harvard,   and   Yale.     Harvard    has    already 
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signified  its  unwillingness  to  enter  into  any  such  plan  as  this,  or 
at  least  has  refused  to  accept  the  certificates  which  might  be 
issued  by  such  a  board.  Bowdoin  has  already  entered  a  dis- 
claimer. If  the  other  colleges  are  sincere  in  their  present 
condition,  instead  of  a  joint  examination  scheme  or  board  we 
should  have  something  resembling  very  strongly  an  oligarchy,  a 
very  exclusive  board  indeed,  from  which  most  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges  would  be  excluded ;  in  fact,  I  see  nothing  left  but 
for  Yale  to  stand  alone  on  such  a  board  and  give  examination 
papers  to  the  other  colleges.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  this  plan  which  has  been  advo- 
cated is  to  have  any  chance  of  success  there  must  be  a  radical 
alteration  of  the  first  article  of  this  board,  so  that  it  shall 
resemble  the  article  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Middle  States. 
As  to  the  second  reason  which  has  been  assigned  for  their 
action,  I  think  the  committee  have  not  only  gone  beyond  their 
province  but  have  clearly  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propri- 
ety by  the  imputation,  in  their  suggestion,  that  the  unwilling- 
ness of  these  New  England  colleges,  who  accept  today  the 
certificate  system,  to  give  up  a  plan  which  is  unworthy  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  they  are  afraid  to  lose  their  students 
through  the  rivalry  of  neighboring  institutions.  The  New  England 
colleges  might  very  justly  resent  such  an  imputation  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  not,  however,  resent  it.  I  would  speak  today 
in  the  interests  of  concord  and  not  of  controversy.  I  think  the 
controversy  which  has  already  been  started  by  one  of  the 
preceding  speakers  in  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
certificate  system  and  the  examination  system  is  utterly  irrele- 
vant to  this  occasion.  We  were  not  asked  here  to  discuss  those 
two  systems.  If  the  certificate  system  is  to  be  slain,  let  it  be 
slain  in  a  fair  and  open  fight.  Those  who  advocate  it  do  not 
propose  to  skulk  about  the  bush  and  to  take  advanta^^e  of 
this  very  polite  offer  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  give  up 
an  unworthy  system  in  order  that  they  may  enter  into  this 
examination  board ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
college  in  New  England  which  would  so  stultify  itself  and  its 
past  action  as  to  accept  of  membership  on   this  'board    given 
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under  such  a  condition.  As  Professor  Lord  has  stated,  the 
faculties  of  these  colleges  who  admit  by  certificate  are  examin- 
ing this  question  fairly  and  judiciously.  If  they  find  that 
admission  by  certificate  is  injurious,  admission  by  certificate 
will  be  prohibited,  irrespective  of  any  joint  examination  board. 
If  they  find  that  it  benefits  the  preparatory  school  and  the  col- 
lege, admission  by  certificate  will  be  continued,  irrespective  of 
any  joint  examination  board.  I  remember  somewhat  of  the 
language  of  this  committee,  and  how  well  it  was  expressed  in 
their  judicial  preamble,  where  they  did  not  suppose  that  this 
variety  in  definitions  was  due  to  any  perversity  of  one  institu- 
tion as  compared  with  another,  or  to  any  unseemly  scramble 
for  students,  which  some  critics  think  is  the  chief  object  of  these 
colleges  in  their  examinations.  The  same  charitable  language 
of  the  committee  might  be  applied  to  this  case ;  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  for  such  selfish  reasons  we  are  at  present  divided. 
Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  this  scheme,  which  many  of  us  have 
longed  for,  I  object  to  this  first  article  of  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall  move  as 
a  substitution  for  that  article  the  first  article  of  the  examin- 
ing  board  in  Maryland,  which,  strangely  enough,  was  passed 
over  today  in  reciting  the  differences  between  the  board  pro- 
posed and  the  board  already  constituted.  It  seemed  strange  to 
me,  after  listening  to  Mr.  Hill  this  afternoon,  that  he  should  have 
passed  over  so  slightingly  that  which  is  really  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  two  schemes,  and  which  forms  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  union  of  these  New  England  colleges.  The  first 
article  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Middle  States  is  this: 

There  is  hereby  established  a  college  entrance  examination  board,  to  con- 
sist of  the  president,  or  an  authorized  representative,  of  each  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  which  has  a  freshman  or  entering 
class  of  not  fewer  than  fifty  students,  courses  in  arts  and  in  sciences  to  be 
reckoned  together  for  this  purpose,  and  of  five  representatives  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  or  in  such  manner  as  that 
association  shall  direct. 

If  I  read  now  the  first  article  of  the  report  which  has  been 
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submitted  to  us,  and  which  is  the  same  under  both  plans,  you 
can  see  the  radical  difference  between  them  : 

That  the  college  entrance  examination  board  consist  of  the  president,  or 
an  authorized  representative,  of  each  college  or  university  in  New  England 
which  maintains  an  examination  system  exclusively,  or  which  is  prepared  to 
co5perate  in  substituting  an  examination  system  for  the  certificate  system, 
and  of  five  representatives  of  secondary  schools  in  New  England,  the  latter  to 
be  chosen  annually  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepar- 
tory  Schools,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  association  shall  direct. 

If  we  adopt  this  article  of  the  report  we  virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  scheme.  We  may  as  well  confess  at  the  beginning 
that  it  is  a  fiasco,  and  there  is  no  further  use  in  our  delibera- 
tions. I  therefore  object  to  it,  and  I  shall  propose  in  place  of 
that  first  article  the  article  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Middle  States 
board  (applause). 

The  President.  —  On  the  strength  of  my  own  impression  of 
things  I  think  it  is  proper  to  caution  the  association  against  too 
hastily  adopting  the  conclusion  that  neither  Harvard  nor  Yale 
can  come  into  this  board.  This  report  is  signed  by  President 
Hadley  and  by  one  of  the  professors  of  Harvard  College,  who  is 
here  present ;  and  Professor  Parker,  who  has  also  spoken,  indi- 
cates, so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  a  desire  that  Har- 
vard College  shall  cooperate  with  the  other  New  England 
colleges  in  a  scheme  that  shall  accomplish,  something  similar  to 
what  is  aimed  at  here.  Therefore  I  feel  warranted,  on  the  basis 
of  my  own  information  at  least,  and  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
said,  to  caution  the  association  against  inferring,  without  an 
authoritative  statement  to  that  effect,  that  these  colleges  cannot 
be  counted  on. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Knox,  of  St.  Paul's  School. — Mr,  President: 
The  only  reason  that  I  take  the  time  of  the  meeting  is  that  I 
think  my  own  school  has  had  a  little  more  experience  of  the 
Middle  States'  scheme  than  perhaps  any  other  that  has  yet 
spoken.  We  put  in,  for  about  six  or  seven  different  colleges, 
thirty  candidates  in  June  last,  and  the  fact  that  we  did  it  so  early 
is  evidence  in  itself  that  we  were  desirous  that  the  thing  should 
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succeed,  as  I  think  we  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  also  applied 
here  in  New  England.  We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
the  workings  and  result  of  that  Middle  States'  board,  and  think 
that  they  showed,  as  the  beginning  of  a  difficult,  a  very  difficult 
work,  great  judgment  and  ability. 

The  several  points  in  which  difference  is  taken  in  this  report 
I  should  like  to  speak  of — two  or  three  in  detail.  And  first  in 
reference  to  the  representation  of  school-teachers.  It  certainly 
is  a  pity,  if  it  is  true,  that  we  are  in  a  position  so  like  that  of 
judges  tempted  to  be  bribed  that  we  cannot  find — granting  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  find  them — schoolmasters  that  can  be  put  on 
such  a  board.  It  seems  the  natural,  obvious  thing  that  when  the 
boys  are  carried  so  far  by  one  set  of  men  and  the  transfer  is  to  be 
made  to  the  other  set  of  men,  that  the  two  should  have  con- 
ference and  be  in  touch  in  the  process.  If  you  cannot  get  men 
that  can  do  this,  that  can  be  trusted,  and  that  personally  can 
escape  <he  embarrassment  involved  in  the  work,  perhaps  you  can 
find  enough  that  are  not  going  to  teach,  men  that  are  executives 
rather  than  teachers.  But  I  think,  if  the  thing  could  be  com- 
passed without  moral  danger,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Middle 
States  board  toward  that  point  or  principle  of  cooperation  is  admir- 
able. There  is  something  about  it  so  open  and  friendly — and  I  may 
say  the  candor  and  publicity  with  which  their  report  is  made  out 
and  their  papers  are  published  inspire  the  same  feeling — that 
distrust  towards  the  schoolmaster  on  the  part  of  the  college  pro- 
fessor, lest  the  schoolmaster  shall  try  to  get  the  boys  in  under 
the  fence  or  over  it,  instead  of  through  the  gate  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  obviated.  Of  course  the  same  thing  applies  to 
their  reading  and  rating  and  marking  the  papers  after  they  come 
in.  If  you  are  going  to  take  all  of  this  out  in  the  New  England 
plan  I  don't  know  that  it  is  really  worth  doing. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  college  individuality  and  the 
candidate's  personal  element,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  certificate 
system  always  has  in  mind  a  little  bit  of  that  personal  element, 
to  look  after  the  candidates  and  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
schoolmaster  who  has  been  teaching  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
to  ask  his  advice  and  try  to  bring  him  into  the  conference.     It 
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has  occurred  to  me  that  the  colleges  might  require,  not  make  it 
optional,  of  every  school  sending  candidates  to  such  a  board — 
of  course  they  might  do  it  at  the  Harvard  and  Yale  examinations 
now — ^a  certificate  from  the  school.  That  might  be  a  private 
certificate.  I  have  reference  to  finals,  in  which  there  is  no  recom- 
mendation necessary.  I  suggest  that  they  should  require  of  the 
school  its  judgment — two  or  three  facts,  perhaps,  about  the  boy's 
history  as  a  scholar — ^but  its  judgment  marked  in  some  exact  and 
practical  way  as  to  that  boy's  capacity  to  do  the  advanced  work 
that  he  is  going  forward  to  in  these  several  studies ;  and  then 
underneath  it  some  general  practical  observations  upon  his  his- 
tory as  a  student,  his  attitude  toward  work  and  study,  or  his 
moral  qualities,  or  any  other  fact  which  should  help  toward  that 
personal  acquaintance  and  touch  which  has  gone  with  the  oral 
examination.  That  might  go  privately  from  the  school  to  the 
board,  or  to  the  college  to  which  they  were  going,  or  it  might  be 
put  into  the  boy's  hand  ;  it  might  go  to  the  boy's  father  or  it 
might  be  kept  from  him.  Taken  together  with  such  a  provision, 
this  impersonal  examination,  which  seems  to  be  considered 
very  bad,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  thing  that  we  want.  The 
colleges  can  give  all  their  note  and  tone  and  atmosphere  and 
spirit  when  they  get  the  boy.  But  what  seems  to  be  needed, 
and  it  is  just  what  the  boys  don't  want,  is  a  scientifically  made 
out  paper  upon  plainly  stated,  well  considered  definitions  of 
requirements.  Then,  with  that  marked  rigidly  and  accurately, 
and  sent  in  with  numbers  or  letters,  you  have  as  good  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  boy  has  done  on  that  paper  with  those  ques- 
tions as  can  be  reached  in  human  ways.  Now,  send  that  to  the 
college  with  this  certificate.  Then  I  suppose  if  the  boy  had  got 
60  per  cent,  they  would  throw  it  in  the  waste  basket ;  but  if  the 
boy  was  under  it,  or  if  he  had  two  or  three  above  60  and  two  or 
three  under  60,  they  would  take  out  this  certificate  and  use  it  to 
contribute  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  boy,  his  past 
and  his  probable  future,  and  to  remedy  some  of  these  evils  that 
men  think  would  come  from  his  being  treated  too  impersonally 
and  a  little  too  harshly. 

If  the  board  does  not  have  the  right  to  settle  definitions  it  is 
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not  going  to  do  much.  We  talk  and  talk,  we  have  brought  the 
best  brains  of  the  country  for  ten  years  at  work  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  now  what  we  want  is  to  decide  something.  Pick  out  a 
strong,  admirable  board  and  give  them  the  power.  It  is  the 
only  way  you  are  ever  going  to  get  it  settled.  Let  them  make 
just  as  good  definitions  as  they  can,  and  if  Harvard  and  Yale  see 
Latin  or  algebra  so  differently,  and  it  cannot  be  remedied,  let 
one  have  the  paper  one  year,  another  the  other.  It  would  help 
the  schools  immensely  just  to  know  that  they  did  not  have  to 
look  for  one  and  the  other  all  the  time.  I  think  we  feel  that  if 
you  send  the  papers  back  to  the  colleges  you  do  retain  the 
college  control,  but  you  sacrifice  pretty  much  all  that  we  aim  at 
getting.  This  higher  uniformity  in  New  England  must  have 
Harvard  and  Yale  together  in  it;  nothing  else  would  work; 
nothing  else  would  be  worth  considering.  If  we  should  have 
them  and  the  other  colleges  together,  and  they  should  thresh 
out  their  differences  of  standpoint,  and  should  make  better 
papers  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  should  mark  them  with 
absolute,  reasonable  fairness,  leaving  to  the  college  to  accept  at 
80  per  cent.,  or  60,  or  40,  or  20,  as  it  liked,  and  should  send  the 
school  certificate  along  with  this  rating,  I  am  confident  that  you 
would  have  a  chance  to  get  nearer  to  a  uniform  examination  test 
than  ever  before. 

As  for  the  certificate  system,  I  think  those  that  uphold  it 
consider  that  there  must  be  examinations  held  somewhere 
by  somebody,  that  the  examinations  stand  to  it  a  little  in 
the  light  of  immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold  to  a 
paper  currency,  that  if  you  don't  hold  the  standards  up  by 
examinations  every  year  your  certificates  don't  have  anything 
to  measure  by  and  rest  upon.  I  should  think  they  would  hail 
that  part  of  it  with  satisfaction  to  the  extent  that, it  goes.  Inas- 
much as  the  certificate  colleges  do  have  their  own  examinations, 
I  should  think  they  ought  to  be  on  the  board  and  to  take  a  share 
in  it,  so  that  the  two  systems  might  go  along  together  till  one 
die,  if  it  has  to  die. 

Proffessor  Morris,  of  Yale  University. — Mr.  Chairman: 
When  the  representative  of  Harvard  stood  here  a  few  moments 
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ago,  acknowledging  that  he  was  the  maker  of  the  Harvard 
papers  in  Latin  for  a  number  of  years  past  and  responsible  for 
the  errors  and  the  defects  of  them,  I  wanted  very  much  to  get 
up  at  the  same  time  and  say  that  I  am  the  person  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  defects  and  errors  and  irresponsibilities  of  the  Yale 
papers  in  Latin,  so  that  you  have  the  two  of  us  here  together. 

I  came  here,  expecting  rather  to  hear  the  association  go  on 
from  these  general  questions  to  some  talk  about  the  point  which 
is  at  issue,  that  is,  the  adoption  at  once  of  this  plan  in  some 
form  or  other.  You  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  hesitating  over 
details  much  more  than  I  had  supposed  you  would  be  hesitating 
at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  We,  at  New  Haven  at  any  rate, 
have  been  over  the  details  somewhat  and  the  general  question 
somewhat  more,  and  are  ready,  I  think,  to  take  a  position  some- 
what more  decided  than  that  which  the  association  appears  willing 
to  take.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  speak  here  not  al^together  for 
the  faculty.  This  matter  has  not  been  brought  before  the  faculty 
of  Yale  College.  Naturally  it  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  bring 
before  the  faculty.  It  has  been  before  the  president  and  before 
the  entrance  committee,  and  we  have  been,  during  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  since  the  matter  was  before  the  association  in 
the  spring,  considering  somewhat  carefully  the  question  whether 
we  could,  as  an  entrance  committee,  recommend  to  our  faculty 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  this  association  should  propose. 
At  first  I  think  we  hesitated — indeed,  we  surely  hesitated. 
When  Mr.  Seymour  was  here  in  the  spring,  and  I  came  with  him 
also,  to  hear  your  discussion  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  he 
could  then,  the  attitude  of  the  college,  we  hesitated  on  a  number 
of  points.  It  is  perhaps  the  passage  of  time,  or  perhaps  we  have 
grown  wiser,  or  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  that  we  have  been 
testing  the  question  on  our  own  entrance  examinations,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  me  now  to  say  that  we  shall  be  very  ready 
to  recommend  to  our  faculty  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  what- 
ever form  the  association  may  finally  decide  upon  (applause) .  I 
have  got  to  qualify  a  little.  I  must  remind  you,  at  any  rate,  of 
this :  That  is  simply  a  recommendation  to  the  faculty.  We 
cannot  in  any  way  pledge,  or  foretell,  or  anticipate,  what  the 
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action  of  the  faculty  will  be.  No  man  can  tell  beforehand  what  forty 
men  will  do.  We  are  prepared,  however,  to  recommend  heartily 
and  with  some  expectation — with  considerable  expectation — ^that 
our  recommendation  will  be  adopted,  this  plan  in  its  outline. 
Here  is  the  point  where  I  must  qualify  a  little.  I  hope  that  you 
will  put  it  to  the  colleges  in  such  a  form  that  we  may  feel  at 
liberty  to  amend,  to  change,  in  some  of  the  details.  A  plan  like 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty ;  it  ought  not  to 
be  presented  to  us  in  a  cut  and  dried  form,  so  that  we  must 
accept  it  just  as  it  stands  or  reject  it  just  as  it  stands ;  we  must 
have  liberty  here  and  there  to  modify,  or  to  suggest  modifica- 
tions, at  any  rate,  as  either  essential  to  our  adoption  of  it  or  as 
desired  by  us. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  have  spoken  of  this  matter  of  person- 
ality. I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  examination 
which  is  purely  on  paper  is  a  poor  sort  of  test  of  a  student's 
ability  to  enter  college.  It  is  an  inadequate  sort  of  test.  It  is 
by  no  means  ideal.  It  is  an  invention  which  we  take  because  we 
cannot  do  anything  better.  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Collar  in 
thinking  that  the  examinations  as  we  have  them  now  have  alto- 
gether eliminated  the  question  of  personality,  or  the  question  of 
character,  that  is,  of  the  student,  but  then  I  don't  think  that  the 
examination  that  is  proposed  here  would  altogether  eliminate  the 
element  of  character.  That  does  not  come  in  on  the  marking  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  just  as  well  for  the  markers,  the  men  who  mark 
the  papers,  not  to  know  who  the  candidate  is.  They  don't  for 
the  most  part  know  anything  about  it  and  don't  care.  They  are 
reading  two  or  three  hundred  papers,  and  they  are  not  looking 
for  the  papers  of  their  friends,  but  for  the  end  of  their  work  and 
for  reasonably  good  results  as  they  go  along.  That  is  not  where 
the  question  of  character  and  personality  comes  in ;  it  is  when  the 
results  of  those  markings  in  say  fifteen  or  twenty  subjects  are 
brought  before  the  entrance  committee.  Then  the  problem 
becomes  quite  a  complicated  one,  not  the  simple  problem  which 
Mr.  Collar  seemed  to  me  to  understand  it  to  be.  The  question 
whether  a  student  is  to  enter  or  not  is  not  decided,  and  it  cannot  be 
decided — at  least  it  certainly  is  not  decided  with  us,  and  I  don't 
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believe  it  can  be  anywhere  decided  —  by  the  result  of  those 
marks  as  you  have  them  before  you.  The  students  sometimes 
say  and  the  teachers  say,  **  Why,  you  admit  a  student  with  five 
conditions,  don't  you  ?"  **  Why,  no,  not  if  those  conditions  are, 
say,  Virgil,  Homer,  and  the  last  year  in  mathematics.  Those 
three  conditions  would  mean  that  the  students  were  short  a  year's 
work."  **  Do  you  reject  a  student  with  seven  conditions  ? " 
•*  Why  no,  perhaps  not,  if  those  conditions  are  Roman  history, 
and  Greek  history,  and  a  few  other  subjects,  a  list  of  which  I 
won't  try  to  go  through,  but  subjects  of  minor  importance." 
The  question  is  not  one  which  decides  itself ;  it  is  a  question 
which  has  to  be  settled  by  a  committee.  Under  your  scheme 
as  proposed,  in  any  form  which  you  may  adopt  for  the  scheme, 
there  would  remain  entrance  committees  of  the  colleges,  and 
those  entrance  committees  would  pass  upon  the  results  of  your 
examination  and  upon  your  marking,  whether  the  marking  was 
done  by  you  or  whether  it  was  done  by  the  colleges.  This 
question  of  character,  the  question  whether  the  boy  is  old  enough 
or  not,  whether  he  is  poor  or  not,  whether  he  has  had  a  chance 
or  not,  all  those  questions  come  in  then,  and  they  would  come 
in  just  as  well  under  your  scheme  as  they  would  under  our 
present  scheme.  We  don't  think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
element  of  character  in  admitting  students  to  college ;  we  should 
be  very  much  disgusted  if  we  had  to  think  that  was  the  case, 
but  our  committee — that  is,  we  on  the  committee — do  not 
think  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  it  under  your  scheme. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  association  to  take  a  step  forward  or  to  drop  this  matter 
for  some  time.  It  may  not  be  forever ;  it  won't  be  forever,  of 
course.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
some  decision  by  the  association,  and  getting  that  to  the  colleges 
for  their  approval  or  rejection,  is  really  a  rather  simple  matter, 
I  would  express  a  hope  that  the  association  may  reach  that  con- 
clusion this  afternoon  and  may  be  able  to  send  to  us  a  scheme 
which  we  can  pass  upon  at  once.  If  it  is  sent  to  us  in  New 
Haven  we  will  bring  it  up  as  soon  as  possible  and  report  the 
action  of  the  faculty  (applause). 
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Dr.  William  E.  Waters,  associate  secretary  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land.— Mr,  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  shall  take 
only  a  few  moments  of  your  time.  I  want  to  put  in  a  plea  that 
you  simply  consider  what  we  are  doing  in  the  'Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  disa,buse  your  minds  of  the  idea  that  we  have  any 
system  in  operation  there  which  we  wish  to  foist  upon  you  here. 
We  simply  have  done  something  which  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  study,  that  is  all.  You  ought  to  make,  it  seems  to 
me — if  I  may  use  that  word  "ought" — ^you  ought  to  make  out 
of  this  matter  which  is  now  under  consideration  something  of  an 
educational  movement. 

I  would  not  only  most  cordially  have  the  examining  colleges 
and  the  certificate  colleges  together  in  this  matter,  but  I  would 
have  the  secondary  schools  in  also.  I  think  that  we  have  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  a  most  admirable  board.  We  have 
not  only,  as  President  Seelye  has  said,  the  examining  and  the 
non-examining  colleges,  but  we  have  the  secondary  schools  also, 
and  we  achieve  there — we  are  going  to,  we  have  only  had  one 
year  of  active  work,  of  course,  in  this  scheme — we  are  going  to 
achieve  what  we  think  of  real  and  permanent  and  universal  sig- 
nificance to  the  educational  world.  We  are  getting  colleges  and 
schools  together.  The  best  thought  that  can  be  brought  out  on 
the  part  of  the  colleges  and  on  the  part  of  secondary  school  men 
comes  together.  The  consequence  is  that  colleges  are  kept  from 
insisting  in  their  examinations,  in  the  making  out  of  examination 
papers,  upon  certain  features  which  they  deem  vital.  The  sec- 
ondary school  men  are  being  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
colleges  and  elevated  in  the  conception  of  what  constitutes  good 
secondary  work.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  association  will 
not  put  the  secondary  schools  quite  so  completely  out  of  consid- 
eration in  its  thought  and  in  its  action  as  it  might  seem  likely. 
You  not  only  want  the  secondary  schools  to  cooperate  with  you 
in  the  management  of  the  board,  but  it  seems  to  me  also  in  the 
preparation  of  the  papers.  That  has  been  alluded  to  this  after- 
noon, and  it  has  been  felt  that  a  good  deal  of  harm  might  be 
done.     You  understand  what  the  arguments  were,  but  after  all 
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secondary  school  men  as  well  as  college  men  are  all  the  time 
making  examination  papers;  they  are  making  them  out  in  their 
schools;  and  the  one  thing  that  a  secondary  school  teacher 
always  does,  after  he  or  she  has  made  up  a  paper  to  be  set  to 
the  class  a  few  weeks  later,  is,  consciously  or  even  unconsciously, 
to  make  up  his  or  her  mind  to  avoid  teaching  that  paper.  They 
are  capable  of  doing  that,  and  the  board,  your  board  or  our 
board,  can  easily  pick  out  men  and  women  of  reputation  for 
impartiality,  for  integrity,  and  for  ability  in  that  direction. 

The  matter  of  the  board's  insisting  upon  a  passing  mark  ought 
to  be  alluded  to.  I  understand  that  your  committee  thinks  that 
the  board  shall  insist  upon  some  passing  mark.  I  would  be  very 
cautious  about  that.  You  must  allow,  after  all,  a  certain  amount 
of  individuality  to  the  colleges.  If  they  come  in  altogether 
under  this  conception  of  unity  in  the  making  out  of  the  questions, 
in  the  administration  of  the  examinations  and  in  the  marking  of 
the  papers,  they  must  nevertheless  be  left  to  decide  a  few  things 
for  themselves  individually,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  two  great 
things  which  every  institution  ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
itself  are  these : 

First,  in  what  subjects  in  which  this  board  holds  examina- 
tions it  shall  insist  that  its  applicants  shall  take  examinations. 
For  instance,  suppose  two  examination  papers  are  set  in  Latin 
prose  composition,  one  called  the  elementary,  the  other  called 
the  advanced.  One  institution  may  insist  that  its  applicants  shall 
take  the  examination  in  advanced  Latin  prose  composition.  Let 
me  illustrate  how  that  works  in  our  own  territory.  Bryn  Mawr 
College  is  not  satisfied ;  she  accepts  our  certificates,  but  she  is 
not  satisfied  that  her  girls  shall  take  the  examination  in  elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  French  and  German  only ;  she  stipulates 
that  her  girls  shall  take  examinations  in  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate French  or  German  and,  in  addition,  a  portion  of  the 
advanced  French  paper. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  institution  must  be  allowed 
to  decide  what  the  passing  mark  shall  be.  Certain  institutions 
do  insist  upon  a  more  rigorous,  a  more  faithful  kind  of  work  on 
the  part  of  their  applicants  than  others  do.     It  is  a  story  we  are 
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all  perfectly  familiar  with.  Certain  institutions  are  careless  in 
admitting  students ;  others  are  very  careful.  You  cannot  impress 
this  system  upon  all  institutions  in  this  territory;  we  cannot 
force  our  system  upon  all  institutions  in  our  territory,  quite  so 
rigorously  and  so  uncompromismgly  as  that ;  we  must  leave 
certain  things  to  them  themselves  to  settle  after  they  have  agreed 
uppn  certain  things  which  they  will  all  carry  out  in  common. 

This  is  what  I  would  call  your  particular  attention  to,  the 
desirability  of  making  this  movement  as  educational  a  move- 
ment as  possible,  by  having  the  board  include  not  only  the  cer- 
tificated colleges,  but  the  secondary  schools  as  well.  It  seems 
to  me,  parenthetically,  that  that  will  give  a  more  significant  raison 
d'itre  to  such  a  board  as  this  here  in  New  England  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Think  of  the  great  influence  such  a 
board  as  this  will  wield  when  secondary  schools  and  colleges  get 
together,  not  only  in  deciding  the  policy  of  the  board,  but  in 
the  making  of  the  examination  papers. 

And  the  other  point  which  I  think  ought  to  receive  very 
careful  consideration,  is  that  the  colleges,  after  they  have 
come  into  this  common  agreement,  should  nevertheless  be 
allowed  to  decide  in  what  subjects  the  students  which  apply 
to  them  for  admission  shall  be  expected  to  take  examina- 
tions and  what  the  passing  mark  shall  be.  In  some  such 
way  as  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
Harvard  as  well  as  for  Yale  to  come  into  this  system.  The 
examination  in  the  one  subject  of  Latin,  for  instance,  might 
include  not  only  what,  let  us  say,  any  of  the  smaller  colleges 
call  for — might  not  only  include,  that  is  to  say,  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Virgil,  and  a  certain  kind  of  Latin  composition — but  the  exami- 
ners could  go  on  to  make  other  papers  also.  You  understand 
how  many  papers  we  have  in  Latin;  I  think  they  run  up  to  M  — 
Latin  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  way  up  to  M.  If  papers  are  pre- 
pared in  such  a  wide  range  of  sub-subjects  in  Latin,  such  a  col- 
lege as  Harvard,  which  sets  its  standard  very  high,  could  insist 
that  its  applicants  shall  take  examinations  in  such  and  such  sub- 
subjects  in  Latin ;  the  same  way  in  Greek,  the  same  way  in 
French,  German,  and  so  on.     It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it 
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is  not,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  from  that  point  of  view,  an 
impossible  or  an  improbable  thing  that  this  board  should  be  able 
so  to  widen  its  conception  of  the  range  of  examination  questions 
as  to  be  able  to  make-  out  such  questions  as  Harvard  itself  would 
be  willing  to  say  would  be  sufficient  for  her.  In  that  way  it 
seems  to  me  all  the  institutions  in  the  New  England  states 
could  be  brought  into  the  scheme. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  our  board  to  you  today.  Speaking  in 
Dr.  Butler's  behalf,  let  me  say  that  the  only  thing  which  has 
induced  me  to  come  has  been  to  let  you  profit  by  our  experience : 
our  object  is  not  to  try  to  foist  upon  you  anything  that  we  have 
done,  but  simply  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  heartily  and  sym- 
pathetically interested  with  you  in  this  movement,  and  hope  that 
we  in  the  Middle  States  may  have  dpne  something  that  will  help 
you  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  of  the  Fall  River  High 
School. — I  should  like  very  briefly  to  second  one  of  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Waters,  which  I  deem  to  express  the  most  important  rea- 
son why  we  should  adopt  some  such  scheme  in  New  England, 
that  is,  its  educational  value.  In  Fall  River  we  were  sent  the 
questions ;  we  had  a  candidate  and  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  two  or  three  more.  I  laid  the  matter  before  my  school  and 
my  committee,  ^iviting  pupils  to  participate  in  taking  these 
examinations  who  had  no  intention  of  going  to  any  of  the  col- 
leges which  receive  the  certificate.  I  think  in  another  year  I 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  that.  Now,  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  standards  of  graduation  in  many  public  schools  know  that  we 
need  just  such  an  inspiration,  just  such  a  stimulus,  as  such  an 
examination  would  bring  us.  We  who  are  dealing  with  local 
conditions,  we  who  have  the  inertia  and  the  indifference  to  high 
standards — reasonable  standards  indeed — to  meet  in  our  various 
comunities  of  busy  working  American  business  men,  want  just 
such  a  lever  to  assist  us  in  elevating  the  standards  of  education 
in  our  several  schools;  I,  at  least,  want  it  very  much.  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  interest  of  education  —  not  of 
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school  machinery  or  of  college  machinery,  but  as  a  means  for 
the  development  and  uplifting  in  every  possible  way  of  our 
standards  in  the  secondary  schools —  some  such  scheme  as  that 
proposed  by  the  committee  may  be  adopted  by  this  association 
this  year,  and  not  next. 

President  Warren,  of  Boston  University. —  I  rise  not  to 
speak  to  the  merits  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
but  to  present  a  motion  which  I  think  will  be  equally  in  the 
interests  of  all  parties.  It  is  well  known  that  this  association 
possesses  no  authoritty  to  create  a  joint  board  of  examination, 
and  that  to  those  who  have  the  authority  the  only  value  of  the 
vote  will  be  that  it  will  be  an  authentic  expression  of  opinion  on 
behalf  of  individual  educators,  and  if  the  vote  shall  fall  out  in 
the  affirmative  and  therefore  the  body  shall  favor  requesting  the 
colleges  to  erect  such  a  board,  it  will  be  due  to  the  colleges  that 
they  should  know  the  relation  of  their  petitioners  to  college 
work.  If  we  take  a  vote  by  hand  or  voice  or  a  rising  vote,  that 
will  not  appear  at  all.  The  colleges  will  wish  to  know  how  the 
respective  bodies  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  were  made  up, 
whether  it  is  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  associated  with  the 
colleges  that  has  carried  the  vote,  or  whether  it  is  the  desire  of 
those  connected  with  the  secondary  schools  that  has  carried  the 
vote.  I  therefore  move  that,  when  the  final  vote  upon  the  main 
question  in  the  pending  report  shall  be  put,  it  shall  be  taken  by 
a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

The  President. —  Is  the  motion  seconded  ? 

Mr.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. —  Mr.  President, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  way  to  ask  the  repre- 
sentatives of  colleges  to  rise  that  are  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  then 
the  representatives  of  preparatory  schools  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  call 
the  roll,  when  we  have  not  a  list  of  the  members  who  are  present,  is 
going  to  be  a  very  long  and  tedious  process. 

President  Warren,  of  Boston  University. —  That  would  be 
accepted. 

The  President.  Do  you  second  the  motion  with  the  amend- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Collar. —  I  would,  yes. 

The  President. —  President  Warren  accepts  the  amendment. 
You  have  heard  the  motion  as  now  amended,  that  when  the  vote 
be  taken  college  representatives  who  are  in  favor  of  the  report 
be  requested  to  rise,  and  likewise  the  school  representatives  be 
requested  to  rise,  in  order  that  we  may  know  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  vote. 

(This  motion  was  agreed  to  by  common  consent.) 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill. — Mr,  President:  Let  me  say  that  Presi- 
dent Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  is  a  member  of  our  committee. 
He  was  absent  in  Europe  during  our  deliberations.  We  have 
frequently  expressed  our  regret  that  he  was  not  present  to  assist 
us  in  our  discussions.  It  is  quite  possible —  I  speak  only  for 
myself — that  had  he  been  present  there  might  have  been  in 
some  respects  a  different  statement.  I  cannot  speak,  however, 
about  the  committee.  It  may  be  that  he  overestimates  the  dif- 
ference between  the  plans  of  the  committee  and  the  plan  of  the 
Middle  States  in  his  allusion  to  the  first  point  of  the  proposed 
plan.  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  whether  he  over-states  the  differ- 
ence, or  whether  we  understate  it  or  have  made  a  mistake  by 
omitting  it.  At  any  rate,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
to  which  Psofessor  Morris  has  called  attention,  to  which  Presi- 
dent  Warren  has  called  attention,  that  it  is  not  for  this  associa- 
tion to  determine  the  details  of  the  organization  of  a  New 
England  entrance  examination  board,  and  that  being  the  case,  it 
is  quite  possible,  is  it  not,  for  us  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  with  the  understanding — of  course  it  must  be 
the  understanding — that  colleges  are  perfectly  free  to  act  upon 
them  or  not  as  they  see  fit? 

Let  me  say  that  thirteen  New  England  colleges  have  already 
formally  advised  the  board  of  the  Middle  States  that  they  will 
accept  the  examinations  of  the  Middle  States  board.  We  have 
an  examining  board,  therefore,  in  existence  already  and  recog- 
nized by  nearly  all  the  New  England  colleges.  It  is  in  opera- 
tion today.  Its  questions,  it  seems  to  me,  are  on  the  whole 
excellent  questions,  sufficiently  severe  to  command  in  many  of 
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the  subjects  the  respect  of  Harvard  College,  even  with  its  most 
serious  views  as  to  what  examination  papers  should  be.  If  we 
take  no  action  whatever,  then  the  examining  board,  of  course, 
for  this  section  of  the  country  is  the  Entrance  Examination 
Board  of  the  Middle  States,  in  which  we  have  at  present  no 
voice.  That  board  is  not  only  willing,  it  is  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate, as  I  understand  with  the  New  England  authorities  in  this 
matter  of  establishing  what  shall  ultimately  be  a  satisfactory 
board.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  differ  with  our  friends  of  the 
Middle  States  on  any  points,  and  apparently  we  do,  the  very 
best  solution  of  our  problem  is  to  organize  an  examination  board 
of  our  own — to  advise  the  colleges  to  adopt  an  examination 
board  of  their  own.  Such  a  board,  once  organized,  should  cer- 
tainly meet  the  Board  of  the  Middle  States  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  in  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  desire  to  consider  the  differ- 
ences with  reference  to  a  reconciliation  of  them.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  some  of  these  differences  may  not  be  so  very,  very  serious 
when  two  boards  sit  down  to  their  discussion.  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  impossible  for  Harvard  University  to  assent  to  the  organi- 
ization  of  a  board.  Of  course  no  one,  I  suppose,  is  authorized 
to  speak  for  Harvard  University  here,  but  I  infer  that  there  is 
an  earnest  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  safeguard  such  gains 
as  have  been  made  in  the  past  in  the  standards  of  examinations 
and  in  the  policies  to  be  adopted  in  conducting  such  examina- 
tions. By  non-action  do  you  not  practically  assent  to  a  board 
in  which  we  at  present  have  no  voice  ? 

As  to  the  elimination  of  the  personal  element,  I  think  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  have  been  framed  very 
carefully  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  that,  if  colleges  deem  it 
important  to  do  so  —  and  I  presume  some  of  the  colleges  will 
deem  it  important  to  do  so.  The  normal  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  discussions  of  this  association, 
but  each  year  we  examine  nearly  a  thousand  candidates  for 
admission  to  those  schools.  Whether  the  state  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  examinations  of  an  examining  board  I  do  not  know. 
I  should  suppose  the  state  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  the 
examinations  of  such  a  board.     But  one  thing  is  certain  that  the 
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personal  element,  so  far  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  nor- 
mal schools  are  concerned,  must  be  considered.  We  must  see 
those  candidates  personally.  We  have  physical  examinations, 
we  have  oral  examinations ;  we  must  get  some  knowledge  of 
their  personal  fitness,  outside  of  their  ability  to  pass  written 
examinations. 

I  feel  very  sure  that  the  spirit  of  the  committee  is  that  these 
points  of  difference  that  have  been  mentioned  should  be  sub- 
jects for  most  earnest  consideration.  I  conceive  it  to  be  impos- 
sible for  us  all  to  agree  upon  all  points.  Why  not,  then, 
make  these  general  recommendations  to  the  association,  on  the 
theory  that  these  points  of  difference  shall  be  further  considered 
by  the  colleges,  who  have  the  real  settlement  of  the  problem? 

Professor  Charles  P.  Parker,  of  Harvard  University. —  Mr, 
President:  May  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  subject  be  considered  as 
expressing  a  desire  to  get  something  done?  I  have  shown  very  clearly 
that  there  are  many  points  in  this  plan  that  I  cannot  approve  of  as  it 
stands.  I  should  like  to  give  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  plan,  as 
expressing  a  desire  to  get  something  done.  Would  that  be  a  lawful 
way  of  voting? 

Professor  Tyler,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  —  Pardon  me 
if  I  interrupt.  I  was  about  to  propose  a  vote  which  I  trust  will  answer 
the  gentleman's  question.  I  should  like  to  propose  this  as  it  is,  I 
understand,  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee : 

That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted. 

That  the  authorities  of  all  colleges  in  New  England  be  requested  to  join 
in  a  conference  with  the  committee  at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  extending 
the  principle  of  college  codperation  in  the  conduct  of  entrance  examina- 
tions. 

My  reason  for  putting  the  motion  in  that  form  is  that  it  seems  to 
me  the  report  of  the  committee  goes  into  details  as  to  which  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  desirable,  for  a  body  of  this  size  to  commit  itself,  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  committee  by  us  is  all  that  can  be 
asked  in  regard  to  those  details,  that  the  report  with  our  general 
endorsement  then  goes  to  the  conference  between  the  representatives 
of  the  colleges  and  this  committee,  and  that  that  conference  will  decide 
what  recommendations  to  make  to  the  colleges  represented  in  it.  I 
say  that  with  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  President  Seelye's  objection, 
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in  which  I  cordially  sympathize,  although  I  come  from  a  college  which 
accepts  no  certificates. 

Professor  William  MacDonald,  of  Bowdoin  College. — I  should 
like  to  understand  the  force  of  this  motion,  which  at  present  I  feel 
hardly  prepared  to  vote  upon.  If  I  understand  this  motion,  it  involves 
an  approval  by  this  association  of  the  idea  represented  by  some  such 
organization  as  a  college  entrance  examination  board,  but  it  does  not 
commit  the  association  to  either  of  the  plans  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  presents  the  subject  to  the  persons  who  must  finally  act 
upon  it,  namely,  the  representatives  of  the  colleges,  as  the  chairman 
has  said.  If  I  am  correct  in  that  understanding  of  the  force  of  the 
motion,  I  personally  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  motion  put.  I 
should  like  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error. 

The  President. — The  chair  so  understands  it.  The  chair 
remembers,  at  the  special  meeting  last  May,  of  asking  two  or 
three  members  of  the  association  as  they  spoke  whether  they 
could  at  that  time  approve  of  the  principle  presented  in  this 
report,  apart  from  the  report  itself,  and  the  answer  came  very 
promptly,  ''We  cannot  without  deliberation,"  and  hence  the 
report  was  referred  back  to  the  committee.  During  the  mean- 
while we  have  made  progress,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  today 
we  could  get  a  vote  approving  of  the  idea  presented  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  leaving  other  parties  who  are  responsible  to  work 
out  the  details. 

President  Warren,  of  Boston  University. —  I  think  that  all  that 
can  be  asked  for  as  an  expression  at  this  stage  is  given  in  the  motion. 
We  would  not  invite  a  conference  to  consider  something  that  was  con- 
ceived of  as  impracticable  or  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  The  pas- 
sage of  that  motion,  if  it  should  pass,  would  imply  that  the  ^body 
passing  it  desired  to  have  the  question  thoroughly  canvassed  by  the 
competent  and  responsible  parties,  and  that  is  the  question  on  which 
we  should  vote.  If  then  it  is  desired  to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
upon  anything  else,  for  one  I  should  wish  it  to  be  a  separate  question. 

Mr.  Knox. —  May  we  hear  the  motion  again? 

Mr.  Huling  (secretary). —  The  motion  is,  first,  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  accepted  ;  secondly,  that  the  authorities  of  all  col- 
leges in  New  England  be  requested  to  join  in  a  conference  with  the 
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committee  at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  principle  of 
college  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  entrance  examinations. 

Mr.  Knox. —  I  would  like  to  move  an  amendment,  "by  urging  the 
early  adoption  of  a  joint  examination  board."  Will  that  fit  on^there  ? 
"  And  to  urge  the  early  establishment  of  a  joint  college  entrance  exam- 
ination board." 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education. — Mr.  President :  The  committee  makes  four  recom- 
mendations. The  second  and  third  recommendations  are  made  for 
the  sake  of  dividing  a  certain  question.  Why  not  adopt  the  first  and 
fourth  recommendations  of  the  committee  just  as  they  stand?  That 
then  will  indicate  the  wish  of  the  association  that  the  colleges  shall 
establish  a  New  England  college  entrance  examination  board.  The 
first  recommendation  of  the  committee  reads  thus : 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  by  making  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

I.  That  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  declare  itself  in  favor  of  requesting  the  colleges  to  establish  a  New 
England  college  entrance  examination  coard. 

There  is  an  issue  that  is  unembarrassed  by  the  points  of  difference 
which  have  been  discussed  this  afternoon.     Fourth,  or  second  (page  28):  * 

That  the  association  appoint  a  committee  empowered  to  represent  the 
association  in  any  conferences  that  may  be  held  between  the  colleges  and 
the  preparatory  schools,  in  case  the  participation  of  the  association  in  such 
conferences  shall  be  desired. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee,  then,  would  come  after  the 
colleges  had  indicated  a  wish  to  confer  with  the  association,  and  not 
before.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  and  fourth  recommendations 
of  the  committee  will  answer  every  purpose.  Then,  as  to  the  second 
and  third  recommendations,  do  with  them  as  you  please.  Commend 
them  to  the  colleges  for  their  consideration  without  acting  upon  them, 
if  that  is  your  conviction. 

Professor  Tyler,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. —  Mr,  Chairman  : 
May  I  answer  a  question  that  Dr.  Hill  has  just  asked  ?  My  reason  for 
making  my  motion  more  general  than  that  offered  by  the  committee 
on  page  27,  or  than  the  amendment  which  I  believe  has  just  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Knox,  was  this:  Whenever  the  colleges  confer,  it  seems 
to  me  it  might  be  possible  that,  instead  of  establishing  a  college  exam- 
ination board  in  New  England,  they  might  conceivably  —  I  won't  say 
that  I  should  prefer  it,  but  conceivably  —  deem  it  wiser  to  establish 
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some  board  which  should  include  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  unnecessary  to  imply  a  board  so  restricted  geograph- 
ically as  New  England  for  a  college  entrance  examination  board.  The 
principle  of  the  thing  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Fall  River. —  I  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Knox 
because  I  thought  it  might  be  the  best  attainable.  Afterwards  Dr. 
Hill  proposed  what  better  expresses  my  mind.  Certainly,  with  so 
admirably  constructed  clauses  as  the  first  and  fourth,  and  by  a  com- 
mittee which  has  rendered  such  good  service,  it  seems  to  me  personally 
that  I  would  much  prefer  to  vote  for  those.  I  sincerely  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  principle  will  be  clearly  stated  in  terms  specifically. 
I  think  that  we  could  not  better  state  them  than  they  are  stated  in  the 
first  and  fourth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  parliamentary  to  with- 
draw a  second  or  not. 

Mr.  Knox. —  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Fall  River. —  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  second 
Dr.  Hiirs  motion,  if  that  were  an  amendment,  instead  of  the  one  I  did 
second. 

Professor  Hall. — I  think  it  is  fair  that  members  of  the  committtee 
shall  be  heard  as  individuals  upon  this  point.  It  does  not  seem  to  me, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  is  necessary  that  the  committee 
should  take  part  in  this  conference  unless  they  are  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  conference  of  the  colleges.  There  is  at  least  one  college 
president — there  are  two  college  presidents — on  our  committee. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education. — Mr,  President:  May  1  say  a  word  at  this  stage  ?  The 
committee  has  held  several  meetings.  It  has  worked  very  hard  upon 
this  report.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  the  association  should  declare 
itself  either  for  or  against  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  college 
entrance  examination  board,  and  then,  if  the  colleges  desire  to  confer 
further  with  this  association,  let  them  so  express  themselves,  and  it  will 
be  time  for  the  association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
them;  but  to  require  our  committee  to  confer  with  the  colleges  with- 
out the  backing  of  the  association  puts  us  in  rather  an  anomalous 
position,  it  seems  to  me.  For  one,  I  would  rather  not  occupy  that 
position.  We  have  made  our  report  to  this  association  ;  why  not  face 
the  report  ?  We  recommend  that  the  association  declare  itself  in  favor 
of  asking  the  colleges  to  establish  a  board.     I  wish  the  question  might 
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be  put  in  such  a  way  that  the  association  will  act  upon  our  recommen- 
dations, the  first  and  fourth  in  particular. 

President  Raymond,  of  Wesleyan  University* — Mr,  Chairman: 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  why  the  association  is  not  prepared  to 
vote  on  this  issue  that  Mr.  Hill  has  just  raised  is  because  we  are  not 
prepared  to  vote — many  of  us  are  not ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote, 
either  for  or  against.  We  do  not  quite  know  yet  whether  we  want  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  board.  We  don't 
quite  know  yet  what  the  relation  of  our  faculties  to  such  a  principle 
would  be.  Personally,  then,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  vote  against  it,  but  would  like  very  much  to  hear  the  matter  further 
discussed ;  and  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  developed  here  this  afternoon  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  this 
association  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  that  principle  and  send  it  out 
with  any  expectation  that  it  will  receive  the  treatment  it  ought  to 
receive.  Take  the  position  assumed  by  Professor  Lord  here  this 
afternoon  as  to  what  they  are  doing  at  Dartmouth  and  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do,  regardless  of  the  establishment  of  any  such  board.  If  such 
a  board  is  to  be  established,  we  want  Dartmouth  to  come  in.  Take  the 
position  adopted  by  our  professor  from  Yale  tentatively,  but  with  cer- 
tain limitations  under  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  accept  the  system. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  good  many  of  the 
institutions  which  are  represented  here  this  afternoon,  and  that  the 
resolution  which  is  now  before  us  goes  just  about  as  far  as  this  associa- 
tion is  prepared  to  go,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  mind  from  the  discussion  which  we  have  had  here  this  afternoon. 
If  that  resolution  were  adopted  it  is  quite  possible  that  after  a  more 
careful  discussion  of  it  by  our  faculties,  some  of  the  faculties  that  are 
not  now  prepared  would  be  prepared  another  year.  Hence  the  lack 
of  preparation  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reason  why  we  are  not  prepared  for 
the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  New  Haven. — I  wish  just  a  moment,  if  I  may  have  it. 
Mr.  Tyler  brought  out  a  point  which  I  meant  to  bring  out  in  my 
speech,  and  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  in  support  of  the  motion  of  Professor 
Warren.  If  this  motion  carries  through  and  you  have  a  New  England 
Examination  Board,  you  will  have  then  three  systems  of  examinations 
for  which  many  schools  will  be  preparing,  especially  in  the  locality 
where  I  am  ;  the  examination  of  the  Middle  States  Association,  the 
examination  of  the  New  England  Association,  and  the  examination  of 
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the  different  colleges.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
work  that  the  Middle  States  board  has  done.  I  have  their  book,  and 
have  studied  it.  Most  of  the  papers  are  admirable ;  one  or  two  I 
should  very  seriously  differ  from.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
going  to  arise  complications,  because  many  schools  are  preparing  for 
both  the  Middle  States  examination  and  the  colleges. 

Dr.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. —  I  hope  we  shall  not 
so  completely,  as  I  said  before,  ignore  the  work  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  we  shall  vote  immediately  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Tyler,  and 
if  it  is  lost,  as  I  hope — he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  "  I  hope  " — it 
may  be  that  then  we  can  vote  squarely,  as  Dr.  Hill  proposes,  on  the 
first  recommendation  made  here. 

Professor  Tyler,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. —  I  am  sorry 
any  member  of  the  committee  would  hope  my  motion  should  be  lost. 
It  seems  to  me  a  step  in  their  direction.  Afterwards  they  can  take 
as  many  more  steps  as  they  can  get  the  association  to  vote  for.  I 
believe  the  association  would  vote  for  such  a  motion  as  I  have  pro- 
posed ;  I  do  not  believe  the  association  ought  to  vote  for  a  commend- 
ation of  any  plan  in  detail. 

Professor  MacDonald.  May  I  make  a  single  statement  in  regard 
to  the  fourth  recommendation,  of  the  committee  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  colleges  in  case 
such  conference  were  desired.  That  recommendation  was  made,  of 
course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  association  would  endorse  the 
previous  recommendations  and  by  so  doing  would  commit  itself 
somewhat  particularly  to  one  or  other  of  the  plans  submitted.  With 
the  association  on  record  to  that  extent,  the  participation  of  the 
association,  through  a  committee,  in  any  conferences  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colleges,  would  seem  to  me  less  necessary,,  if  necessary 
at  all,  and  the  matter  might  then  be  turned  over  to  the  colleges. 
As  a  member  of  the  committee,  1  am  inclined  to  feel  better  satisfied 
with  the  motion  offered  by  Professor  Tyler,  in  view  of  the  discussion 
this  afternoon.  If  the  association  is  reluctant  to  commit  itself  to 
an  approval  of  either  of  the  plans  recommended  by  the  committee, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  an  advantage,  not  that  I  wish  to  devolve  labor 
upon  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  he  would  regret  to  have 
devolved  upon  him,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  an  advantage  in 
being  able  to  secure  a  more  prompt  consideration  of  the  matter 
from   the   colleges  by  having   the  invitation   to  a  conference  come 
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from  the  committee  than  there  would  be  under  the  other  plan,  of 
leaving  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  to  take  it  up  whenever  they 
might  happen  to  be  so  inclined.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  having  endorsed  a  recommendation  which 
is  submitted  in  print,  am  inclined  at  this  moment,  in  view  of  what  I 
take  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  association  represented 
here,  to  indorse  rather  the  motion  which  is  offered  by  Professor 
Tyler. 

Dr.  William  T.  Peck,  of  Providence. — Mr,  President:  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  board.  I  think  as  the  professor  has  just 
said,  that  if  this  committee,  with  the  information  that  they  will  have, 
meet  the  college  presidents  and  officers,  they  will  better  understand 
this  whole  subject  and  it  will  not  fall  by  default.  I  am  opposed  to 
accepting  the  report — the  points  offered  in  the  report  —  because  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  not  answered  President 
Seelye's  remarks  here  today,  and  I  think  they  should  be  answered.  If 
we  appoint  this  committee,  and  show  that  we  have  full  confidence  in 
this  committee,  to  meet  the  colleges,  then  that  committee  can  answer 
before  the  colleges  the  point  brought  up  here  today.  In  other  words, 
I  wish  to  have  it  known  whether  I  am  voting  for  three  colleges  to 
organize  a  board  in  New  England,  or  whether  I  am  voting  for  all  the 
New  England  colleges  to  organize  such  a  board.  I  think  the  matter 
of  certificate  has  something  to  do  with  that.  I  am  not  speaking  in 
favor  of  certificates  or  against  certificates,  but  I  know  that  an  examin- 
ing board  would  help  meverymuchwithreference,  for  instance,  to  send- 
ing students  to  Smith  College,  and  a  college  of  that  size  ought  to  be 
represented  on  such  a  board.  1  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  the  question, 
but  it  seems  to  me  if  we  take  the  words  of  that  report  and  adopt  them 
we  shall  be  in  a  certain  sense  following  the  report  where  we  are  divided 
here  today,  and  clearly  divided.  It  seems  to  me  much  better  for  us  to 
take  a  new  point  of  departure  and  send  our  committee,  in  whom  we  have 
full  confidence,  so  that  another  year  we  may  carry  this  matter  further. 

President  Seelye,  of  Smith  College. — Mr.  Chairman-,  May  I  ask 
Professor  Tyler  whether  he  will  accept  this  modification  of  his  motion  ? 
That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  laid  upon  the  table,  the  rest  of  the 
motion  remaining  the  same.  This  simply  postpones  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  that  report  until  we  have  had  the  conference.  By  insisting 
upon  the  first  part  of  the  report  it  would  seem  as  if  we  accepted  that 
report  and  had  finished  our  discussion  of  it. 
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Professor  Tyler,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology. — I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  accept  this  change. 

Professor  Karl  P.  Harrington,  of  the  University  of  Maine. — 
May  I  ask  Dr.  Waters  as  to  the  statement  on  page  4  of  this  report  ?  It 
is  the  statement  made  at  the  top  of  the  page,  first  paragraph,  that  all 
the  New  England  colleges,  except  the  three  mentioned  here,  practically 
approved  and  agreed  to  accept  the  certificates. 

Dr.  Waters. — Yes. 

Professor  Harrington. — That  is,  if  they  were  submitted  to  all 
the  New  England  Colleges  ? 

Dr.  Waters. — All  the  New  England  colleges  to  which  we  made 
application  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  our  certificates. 

Professor  Harrington. — Was  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  New 
England  colleges  ? 

Dr.  Waters. — I  think  all  of  them  ;  I  cannot  tell.  No  refusal  came, 
excepting  from  Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  and  from  Yale  in  the  beginning, 
but  Yale  did  eventually  accept  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  our 
certificates. 

Professor  Harrington. — If  that  representsthe  fact  of  the  approval 
of  this  system,  it  puts  us  into  a  somewhat  strange  position.  Almost 
all  the  New  England  colleges  have  already  agreed  to  accept  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  certificates  and  approve  the  plan,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  while  not  being  ready  to  approve  the  plan 
practically  at  that  time,  says,  "I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aim 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  hope  to  see  that  or  a 
similar  movement  inaugurated  in  New  England.'*  It  seems  a  little 
strange  that  we  should  not  be  willing  positively  at  least  to  agree  that  we 
should  like  to  see  a  similar  board  established  in  New  England,  without 
going  into  details.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  may  be  many  details  of 
administration  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
might  at  least  vote  today  that  we  approved  of  such  a  board,  the  details 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  future,  as  Mr.  Tyler  has  said. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  New  Haven. —  May  I  ask  that  the  secretary  now  read 
the  motion  before  us. 

Mr.  Huling  (Secretary). —  First,  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  laid  upon  the  table ;  second,  that  the  authorities  of  all  colleges  in 
New  England  be  requested  to  join  in  a  conference  with  the  committee 
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at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  principle  of  college 
cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  entrance  examinations. 

The  motion  as  stated  by  the  secretary  was  adopted. 

The  President. —  It  is  voted  that  the  motion  presented  by 
Professor  Tyler,  with  the  amendment  which  he  accepted  from 
President  Seelye,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  New  Haven. —  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  I 
move  that  we  now  adopt  what  we  have  already  accepted  as  a  substitute, 
if  that  is  the  point. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  President. — I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  that  the  chair  has  repeatedly  been  asked  if  this  motion 
conrmits  this  association  to  the  principle  of  college  cooperation, 
and  the  chair  rules  that  it  does.  The  chair  rules  that  this  motion 
does  commit  the  association  to  a  belief  in  the  desirability  of  col- 
lege cooperation. 

Professor  Lord,  of  Darmouth  College. —  I  don't  want  to  delay 
a  minute,  but  I  don't  understand  that  that  is  what  this  substitute  pro- 
posed at  all.  The  proposition  of  the  substitute  was  merely  that  this 
was  a  question  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  colleges  in  confer- 
ence with  the  committee,  it  did  not  accept  the  proposition  that  this 
association  approved  of  an  examining  board. 

Professor  Winchester. —  Isn't  there  a  difference  between  the 
phrase  used  in  Professor  Tyler's  motion,  "  further  cooperation,"  and 
the  examining  board  ?  The  action  taken  does  not  commit  us  in  any 
degree,  as  I  understand,  to  the  scheme  of  an  examining  board.  It 
does  commit  us  to  further  efforts,  to  more  complete  efforts,  to  which  I 
for  one  are  ready  to  be  committed. 

The  President. — You  see,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  senti- 
ment existing  here,  that  this  motion  does  commit  us  to  the  desir- 
ability of  extending  the  principle  of  co6peration  in  college 
examinations.  There  are  those  who  think  it  does  not,  appar- 
ently. Anybody  can  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  chair,  and  thus 
get  a  vote  that  will  make  our  action  perfectly  clear.     As  far  as 
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the  secretary's  records  are  concerned  it  ought  to  be  unmis- 
takable. Here  is  an  ambiguous  wording,  at  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  members  of  the  association,  and  it  is  left  for  me  to  decide.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  appeal  from  my  decision,  in  order 
that  the  uncertainty  may  be  removed. 

Professor  Lord,  of  Darsmouth  College. —  May  I  ask,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  my  own  mind,  whether  the  chair  rules  that  by  this 
vote  the  association  accepts  the  proposition  of  an  examining  board,  or 
only  accepts  the  desirability  of  a  conference  toward  an  end  that  as  a 
whole  may  be  desirable  ? 

The  President. — The  wording  of  the  motion  is  not  "  with  a 
view  to  considering"  or  **  a  view  to  accepting,"  but  **  a  view  to 
extending  the  principle  of  co6peration." 

Professor  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College. —  Does  that  principle  of 
co5peration  include  the  principle  of  an  examining  board  as  repre- 
sented by  the  committee  ? 

The  President. —  It  does  not. 

Professor  MacDonald,  of  Bowdoin  College. —  I  was  just  going 
to  ask  if  there  is  a  motion  before  us  now. 

The  President. —  There  is. 

Professor  MacDonald,  of  Bowdoin  College. —  And  if  that  motion 
may  be  stated. 

The  President. — That  motion  can  be  read  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Ruling  (Secretary). —  Mr.  Fox  moved  that  we  now  adopt  what 
has  already  been  accepted  as  a  substitute. 

Professor  MacDonald,  of  Bowdoin  College. —  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  is  the  formal  motion  to  make  our  record  correct  in  a 
parliamentary  view. 

The  President. — That  seems  to  the  president  to  be  neces- 
sary to  make  our  record  correct. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  adopted  and  an  adjournment 
taken. 
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Friday  Evening. 
The  association  reassembled  at  7:30   p.  m.,  for  the  evening 
address.     This    was   given    by   President    Caroline    Hazard,  of 
Wellesley  College  on  **  The  Value  of  History  in  the  Formation 
of  Character." 

THE  VALUE  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  CHARACTER 

How  dearly  we  all  love  a  story !  From  the  time  a  child  can 
listen  at  all  he  rejoices  in  some  simple  tale.  Over  and  over  the 
same  thing  is  demanded,  with  no  variation  allowed  to  the  narra- 
tor ;  it  must  be  just  the  same  day  after  day,  or  something  is 
lacking  to  the  childish  mind.  And  what  is  history  but  the 
tal^  of  the  world?  The  story  of  our  race,  **  Geschichte"  the 
Germans  call  it  frankly,  the  story,  the  tale  which  includes  all 
tales.  It  is  strange  that  the  word  story  has  a  double  signifi- 
cance. It  may  be  a  true  or  a  false  story.  Something  has  grown 
into  the  word  of  the  diverse  personalities  of  the  tellers  of  tales. 
The  story  is  told  in  part  only  by  each  narrator  ;  one  may  con- 
tradict the  other;  one  may  present  a  false  picture,  a  distorted 
report,  and  another  the  unvarnished  truth.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  writers  of  history  fell  into  disrepute,  that  fables  and  stories 
were  supposed  to  constitute  the  whple  of  history.  The  tale 
depends  so  much  upon  the  teller.  Is  he  fair  ?  Is  he  clear  in 
his  perceptions?  Is  he  unbiased  in  his  judgments,  having  no 
theory  to  maintain,  simply  zealous  for  the  truth  ?  These  are 
moral  questions  we  ask,  these  are  the  questions  which  are  more 
important  to  the  value  of  historical  work  than  any  learning.  "  It 
was  well  noted  by  that  worthy  gentleman  Sir  Philip  Sydney," 
says  Raleigh,  "that  historians  do  borrow  of  poets,  not  only 
much  of  their  ornament  but  somewhat  of  their  substance."* 
And  Lord  Bacon  defines  the  office  of  the  historian:  **It  is,"  he 
says,  **to  represent  the  events  themselves  together  with  the 
counsels,  and  to  leave  the  observations  and  conclusions  there- 
upon to  the  liberty  and  faculty  of  every  man's  judgment."" 
Bacon  thus  throws  the  moral  responsibility  directly  upon  the 
readers,  not  the  writers  of  history. 

*  Raleigh,  The  History  of  the  World,        ■  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning » 
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But  the  old  reproach,  that  liistorians  wrote  entirely  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  One  may  be 
recommended  to  read  Macaulay  more  for  the  style  than  for  the 
history.  But  the  method  pursued  in  Guizot's  History  of  Civil- 
ization  has  obtained  a  larger  and  larger  following,  and  the  mod- 
ern historian,  basing  his  work  on  actual  documents  and  certified 
records,  while  he  makes  perhaps  less  brilliant  reading,  certainly 
gives  a  more  unbiased  version  of  facts.  More  and  more  the  sci- 
ence of  history  is  developing,  as  people  go  to  the  sources  and 
foundations  rather  than  rely  on  tradition  and  picturesque  state* 
ment.  Great  tendencies  are  coming  to  be  looked  for,  more  than 
isolated  facts.  History  is  no  longer  a  list  of  names  and  an 
array  of  dates,  but  a  series  of  living  principles,  a  moral  tendency 
running  through  events  which  are  strung  upon  one  main  string 
like  the  beads  on  a  rosary.  More  and  more  our  historians  are 
becoming  profound  moralists.  This,  indeed,  is  almost  inevita- 
ble, for  any  deeper  search  into  the  facts  of  history  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  things,  The  facts  spring  from  the  inner 
necessity  of  the  time  of  their  being,  and  the  philosophical 
inquirer  must  look  deeper  than  the  surface  appearance. 

We  have  lately  lost  a  very  distinguished  example  of  the 
teacher  not  only  of  history  but  of  morals,  and  of  the  vital  con- 
nection existing  betwen  the  two.  Eminent  as  were  Mr.  John 
Fiske's  qualifications  as  si  historian — painstaking  and  accurate 
in  his  research,  brilliant  and  lucid  in  his  presentation — it  was 
yet  his  profound  moral  convictions  which  illuminated  his  work 
and  gave  it  its  great  value.  What  a  splendid  monument  he  has 
left — beginning  with  the  Discovery  of  America^  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  Old  Virginia  and  her  neighbors,  and  the  Beginnings  of 
New  England,  through  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Critical 
Period  of  American  History,  taking  in  as  a  side  light  the  Dutch  Con- 
tribution to  the  Development  of  America,  and  finally  ending  with 
the  Growth  of  the  Mississippi — what  a  great  and  continuous  work 
he  has  left !  The  very  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  his  books 
shows  the  grasp  that  he  had  on  the  subject.  But  greater  even 
than  these  are  some  of  the  books  he  wrote  showing  his  profound 
appreciation  of  the  destiny  of  man.     It  was  this  Destiny  of  Man, 
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viewed  in  the  light  of  his  origin^  which  enabled  him  to  set  forth 
these  great  world  movements.  It  was  his  profound  conviction 
of  the  worth  of  man's  life  which  gave  the  work  of  man's  life  its 
supreme  value  in  his  eyes.  Through  Nature  to  God  was  his  con- 
stant theme.  His  important  philosophical  books  are  brief,. and 
the  bulk  of  his  philosophical  writings  not  so  great  as  his  histor- 
ical work,  but  its  influence  upon  his  day  and  generation  has  been 
most  profound. 

I  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  much 
interested  to  see  the  English  comments.  The  great  dailies,  of 
course,  had  some  adequate  idea  of  his  work,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  titles  of  his  books.  But  one  of  the  most 
appreciative  of  the  notices  was  in  a  non-conformist  weekly  of 
large  and  influential  circulation  in  Great  Britain,  This  spoke  of 
his  Destiny  of  Man  and  of  his  work  as  a  devout  Darwinist  with 
the  greatest  respect,  dwelling  upon  him  as  a  profound  philoso- 
pher, and  ending  with  some  such  sentence  as  this  :  "  He  is  said 
to  have  written  historical  books,  but  we  have  not  seen  them."  It 
made  one  smile  to  think  what  fame  is  in  another  country,  because 
to  us  certainly  the  bulk  of  John  Fiske's  work  is  his  historical 
work  rather  than  his  philosophical. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  true  historian  miist 
be  a  philosopher,  and  if  a  philosopher,  then  an  inquirer  into 
moral  tendencies,  into  the  great  drift  and  trend  of  national  life. 
This  principle  must  run  through  all  the  work  of  any  genuine  his- 
torian. We  are  a  little  in  danger  in  this  country  of  exalting  our 
own  history,  which  is  after  all  local,  of  forgetting  that  we  are 
part  of  the  whole.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  teach  our.  young 
people  American  history,  and  the  great  events  which  have  led 
to  our  being  what  we  are.  But  we  are  only  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  events.  We  have  only  advanced  freedom  and  liberty  to  its 
highest  degree  along  the  line  which  was  prepared  for  us  as 
early  as  the  Reformation.  To  teach  a  child  anything  like  the 
proper  place  of  America  in  the  history  of  the  world  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  great  tasks  which  our  schools  should  try  to  fulfil.  Of 
course  this  cannot  be  done  quickly.  The  idea  of  continuity, 
however,  is  an  idea  which  can  be  given  at  the  very  beginning  of 
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any  historical  study.  We  are  too  apt  to  take  up  the  study  of 
history  in  mosaic  fashion,  here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit,  quite  care- 
fully worked  over  and  prepared,  but  without  any  idea  of  how  it 
fits  together.  The  study  of  Roman  history  has  become  one  of 
the  requirements,  lately,  for  entrance  examinations,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  most  valuable  addition  to  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Roman  law,  after  all,  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  jurispru- 
dence, and  though  the  real  historian  may  say  that  in  choosing 
Rome  as  a  starting  point  we  are  making  an  arbitrary  choice,  and 
that  we  should  go  back  into  the  far  East  and  into  the  dim 
recesses  of  time,  yet,  after  all,  the  Roman  civilization  is  the  first 
civilization  of  which  we  can  have  much  definite  knowledge,  and, 
therefore,  is  a  convenient  and  a  safe  starting-point  for  all  subse- 
quent historical  work. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  consider  the  relations  of  national 
character  to  national  history.  The  history  has  grown  out  of  the 
development  of  character,  and  character  conversely  has  been 
molded  by  the  history  of  the  nation.  We  think  of  Switzerland 
as  a  synonym  for  freedom,  and  the  Swiss  have  been  nurtured  on 
the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  The  Scottish  peo- 
ple, too,  with  their  devotion  of  loyalty,  their  keenness  and 
shrewdness  learned  in  many  a  border  warfare,  and  many  a  fight 
for  a  losing  cause,  are  an  example  of  what  the  history  of  their 
nation  has  made  them.  Who  that  hears  '* Bonnie  Charlie"  sung 
as  it  can  be  sung  in  Scotland,  but  is  touched  by  that  longing 
for  the  unattainable  which  is  the  blessing  and  the  despair  of  the 

idealist  ? 

Will  you  no*  come  back  again  ? 

Better  lo'ed  ye  canna  be, 
Will  ye  no'  come  back  again  ? 

The  whole  episode  is  summed  up  in  a  few  verses  of  a  song, 
perhaps  the  most  potent  result  of  that  ill-starred  attempt.  For 
in  this  all  the  highest  emotions  of  a  patriot  find  play.  It  was 
the  literal  Prince  Charlie  to  whom  the  people  looked  as  their 
best  good ;  it  is  now  all  devotion  and  loyalty  to  all  good  things 
that  speaks  in  the  touching  refrain  of  a  song  universally  beloved. 
But  the  special  theme  for  this  evening  is  the  **  Relation  of 
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the  Study  of  History  to  the  Formation  of  Character,"  and  it 
seems  to  me,  in  a  country  such  as  our  own,  with  a  population 
made  up  of  diverse  elements,  where  the  force  of  tradition  is  of 
necessity  limited — where,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
we  are  making  traditions,  so  far  as  civilization  is  concerned — 
that  the  study  of  histbry  as  a  contribution  to  the  formation  of  a 
sound  and  useful  character  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  are 
in  danger  of  exalting  the  new  unduly.  There  are  countries  bound 
by  custom,  where  "as  it  was,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  is  the 
height  of  man's  ambition.  Of  Infinite  Perfection  alone  can  this 
be  said,  and  in  our  haste  for  improvement,  we  rush  to  the  other 
extreme,  often  thinking  that  because  a  thing  is  new  it  must  be 
better  than  what  went  before.  Here  historical  study  comes 
in  as  a  corrective.  Often  we  find  the  thing  that  we  thought  new 
only  an  old  project  under  a  slightly  different  aspect.  As  an 
instance  of  what  I  mean,  I  mention  a  paper  of  1780,  which  in  its 
own  neighborhood  had  some  effect  in  the  agitation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gold  standard  in  1893  ^^^  1894.  All  through 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  Rhode  Island  was 
plunged  in  financial  diflSculties  by  the  successive  issues  of  paper 
money  which  it  had  no  means  of  redeeming.  The  declaration 
to  which  I  refer  records  on  oath  that  a  certain  Colonel  Segar 
made  a  tender  of  $2,100  to  Mr.  William  Knowles,  of  South 
Kingstown,  to  discharge  two  bonds  and  a  note,  but  that 
**  Knowles  refused  to  take  the  same,  saying  that  he  would 
not  take  such  trash  as  that  was,  but  if  said  Samuel  Segar 
would  pay  him  in  the  same  sort  of  money  the  said  Segar  had  of 
said  Knowles,  he  would  take  it."  With  this  declaration  the 
paper  money  tendered  in  payment  was  found,  the  whole  making 
an  impressive  lesson  in  the  evils  of  an  inflated  currency.  One 
is  apt  to  exclaim  with  Solomon  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,  in  spite  of  our  eager  quest,  and  to  believe  that  the  past, 
if  duly  searched,  could  always  furnish  analogies  and  precedents 
for  the  present.  We  must  know  the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  future, 
for  not  only  does  the  study  of  history  give  a  firm  foundation  for 
growth,  but  it  furnishes  actual  instances,  full  of  helpful  suggestion. 
There  is  no  virtue  we  need  to  cultivate  more  than  that  of 
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patriotism.  America  is  a  fair  new  world,  and  she  welcomes 
many  sons.  What  does  she  do  with  them  ?  We  are  learning 
to  our  bitter  grief  that  it  is  not  enough  to  receive  them,  to  give 
them  free  air  to  breathe ;  they  must  be  trained.  The  seeds  of 
oppression  and  wrong  sown  in  Poland  and  Russia  may  bear  their 
bitter  fruit  fostered  by  our  genial  sun.  The  whole  nation  has 
been  stirred  to  its  very  heart  to  see  that  this  is  possible.  Given 
light  and  air,  we  had  fondly  supposed  that  anarchy  and  revenge 
would  hide  their  heads  and  quickly  die.  And  they  will ;  the 
forces  of  good  are  sure  to  win  in  the  end ;  and  the  costly  sacri- 
fice which  has  just  been  laid  on  the  altar  of  freedom  will  hasten 
that  end.  But  have  we  no  responsibility?  Should  not  the 
schools  redouble  their  efforts  ?  Should  not  the  teachers  of  his- 
tory especially  draw  lessons  from  the  lives  of  patriots  and  lead- 
ers of  the  people  which  shall  inspire  a  love  of  country,  a  pride 
in  our  native  land,  and  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  her  laws  7  We 
are  led  by  example  rather  than  precept ;  and  hero-worship  is  a 
safe  channel  for  the  youthful  imagination.  Cannot  our  best 
men  be  made  to  live  again  before  the  minds  of  school  children 
to  stimulate  and  incite  them  to  the  practice  of  their  virtues  7 

You  remember  Browning's  account  of  the  chairs  and  tables 
his  father  piled  together  for  the  siege  of  Troy,  set  him  atop  for 

Priam, 

.     .     .     .     called  our  cat 
Helen,  enticed  away  from  home  he  said 
By  wicked  Paris,  who  crouched  somewhere  close 
Under  the  footstool,  being  cowardly, 
But  whom, — since  she  was  worth  the  pains,  poor  puss, — 
Towzer  and  Tray,  our  dogs,  the  Atreidai,  sought, 
By  taking  Troy  to  get  possession  of. 

This  taught  me  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what. 
So  far  I  rightly  understood  the  case 
At  five  years  old ;  a  huge  delight  it  proved 
And  still  proves,  thanks  to  that  instructor  sage, 
My  father,  who  knew  better  than  turn  straight 
Learning's  full  flare  on  weak-eyed  ignorance. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  ideal  method,  to  capture  the  young  ima- 
gination, to  give  it  noble  and  fine  pictures  to  dwell  upon,  to  lead 
the  child's  mind  to  the  perception  of  truth  and  beauty.     With 
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the  whole  story  of  the  world  to  choose  from  there  can  hardly  be 
any  lack  of  materiaU  A  wise  teacher  must  select  and  present 
to  his  scholars  what  arouses  his  own  enthusiasm.  One  fine  spirit 
can  literally  inspire  many  others. 

And  if  patriotism  can  be  inculcated  by  a  study  of  history,  no 
less  so  can  personal  honor.  Who  can  say  how  great  an  effect 
the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  had  in  holding  up  pure 
and  true  characters  to  admiration,  and  in  exposing  the  futility 
as  well  as  the  evils  of  a  career  of  duplicity  and  deceit.  The 
modern  historical  novel,  with  its  quicker  movement  and  more 
terse  style,  fulfils  its  object  in  presenting  a  living  picture  of  the 
time  no  better  than  the  more  leisurely  tales  of  the  great  northern 
writer.  Our  own  American  historians  have  told  their  stories 
without  the  adventitious  aids  of  romance,  and  yet  have  given  us 
fascinating  books,  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  pages 
of  Parkman  need  no  embellishment  of  fiction  to  hold  the  closest 
attention.  Scholarship  and  beauty  of  style  are  both  exemplified 
by  Motley,  and  John  Fiske  presents  us  one  leader  after  another 
in  clearly  defined  and  exquisite  portraiture.  Surely  from  these 
storehouses  our  young  people  have  treasures  the  value  of  which 
they  have  not  fully  appreciated ;  examples  of  right  living  and 
high  thinking  which  should  become  part  of  the  mental  furniture 
of  each  scholar. 

But  to  come  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  historical  study  upon  character,  I  should  say  in  the  first  place 
that  it  demands  absolute  accuracy.  Even  if  historical  study  is 
pursued  in  the  old  dry-as-dust  fashion,  this  mental  habit  must  be 
fostered.  There  are  still  some  people  who  regard  long  lists  of 
the  kings  of  England  and  a  string  of  dates  as  being  the  sum  of 
historical  study.  Partial  as  this  view  is,  it  has  an  element  of 
truth,  for  the  dates  are  pegs  to  hang  our  hats  on-^are  very  neces- 
sary for  all  subsequent  and  wider  study.  And  learning  them  is 
good  mental  discipline.  This  accuracy  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
character.  Truth,  exact  truth,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  learned, 
becomes  the  aim  of  the  scholar.  The  accuracy  which  histori- 
cal study  teaches  is  of  especial  value  in  such  a  community  as 
ours,   where  the   ordinary  forms   of  speech   run  to  humorous 
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exaggeration.  Who  has  not  seen  a  child  puzzled  by  some  fanci- 
ful speech  of  an  older  person,  not  knowing  whether  to  take  it 
seriously  or  not  ?  Such  surprising  things  are  true,  one  cannot 
wonder  that  the  youthful  imagination  will  accept  the  wildest 
statements.  We  are  as  a  people  careless  in  our  ordinary  con- 
versation, loving  hyperbole  and  suggestion.  This  gives  piquancy 
and  flavor  to  our  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  is  delightful 
as  a  play  of  fancy,  giving  a  shining  and  a  pleasant  surface  to 
society,  but  there  must  be  a  depth  of  current  underneath  these 
sparkling  waves  of  thought,  or  the  shallows  become  painfully 
apparent.  A  sound  and  accurate  basis  of  fact  is  the  first  and 
foremost  contribution  which  historical  study  makes  to  the  culti- 
vated man. 

To  the  accuracy  which  such  study  teaches,  perseverance  must 
be  added.  All  study,  no  matter  how  delightful,  has  its  drudgery. 
We  must  pursue  for  the  sake  of  the  end  in  view  very  often,  not 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  immediate  moment.  This  is  hard  to  make 
a  child  realize.  He  must  simply  do  the  work  assigned  him  obe- 
diently, leaving  the  end  to  be  gained  out  of  sight;  an  end 
which  his  parents  and  teachers  can  appreciate,  but  which  he  can- 
not yet  see.  Accuracy  and  perseverence  must  enter  into  all  study, 
but  without  them  historical  study  is  impossible.  These  two  are 
certainly  moral  qualities  most  desirable  to  foster,  most  essential 
to  the  growth  of  a  strong  character.  And  with  these  two 
comes  the  use  of  the  imagination.  In  childhood  the  imagina- 
tion is  particularly  strong.  A  little  child  often  has  no  idea  of 
what  we  call  truth.  The  external  world  has  not  yet  become 
real.  Its  own  thoughts,  its  own  fancies  are  quite  as  real  to  it. 
The  distinction  between  **  I  did  "  and  "  I  thought "  does  not  yet 
exist.  The  external  world  takes  hold  slowly.  This  power  of 
imagination  which  a  child  has  can  be  trained  and  developed,  and 
there  are  few  better  ways  to  do  it  than  by  historical  reading. 
Here  a  basis  is  given  for  the  play  of  the  imagination.  The  child 
is  not  allowed  to  dissipate  his  fancies ;  there  is  some  solid  foun- 
dation ;  his  thought,  like  a  falcon,  is  held  in  leash  and  sent  after 
its  quarry. 

These  qualities  of  accuracy,  perseverance,  and  proper  control 
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of  the  imagination  all  come  into  play  at  a  little  later  period  of 
historical  work  from  that  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking, 
when  a  student  is  able  to  take  up  a  problem  for  himself.  It 
seems  to  me  a  most  valuable  thing  to  have  a  young  student 
see  for  himself  the  sources  of  history.  This  can  be  done 
in  most  of  our  New  England  towns  by  an  actual  visit  to 
the  town  record  office.  Dry  and  musty  papers  which  are  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a  historian  may  seem  very  prosaic  and  trivial  to 
the  young  student ;  but  give  him  a  problem  to  work  out,  and  let 
him  find  the  real  uses  of  the  papers,  and  they  quickly  acquire  a 
charm,  and  open  the  recesses  of  the  past  to  him  with  an  enchan- 
ter's wand.  In  one  school  I  know  distinct  problems  have  been 
set  in  local  history — as  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  for  instance, 
in  that  particular  township ;  an  inquiry  as  to  the  methods  of 
apprenticeship,  or  the  export  of  certain  crops  could  be  made,  of 
which  records  can  be  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk. 
The  records  that  I  am  most  familiar  with  are  in  the  keeping  of  a 
town  clerk  elected  to  that  office  for  many  years,  so  that  he  has  a 
personal  pride  and  delight  in  the  work.  Nothing  is  more  inter- 
esting to  the  young  student  than  to  be  allowed  to  take  down  a 
volume  of  records  of  the  eighteenth  century  kept  in  the  fine  cleri- 
cal hand  of  the  period,  and  under  the  legal  phraseology  and  cum- 
bersome repetition  of  names  to  discover  the  truth  for  which  he 
is  seeking.  In  this  particular  record  office  there  are  deeds  of 
gift  from  Samuel  Sewall  to  the  town,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
delight  with  which  the  discovery  was  finally  made  of  the  actual 
-site  and  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  meeting-house  lot 
was  presented  to  the  town. 

In  all  such  study  the  qualities  which  I  have  spoken  of, 
unfailing  accuracy  never  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth, 
steady  perseverance  to  pursue  the  end  sought,  and  then  a  trained 
imagination  enabling  the  student  from  bare  facts  to  reconstruct 
the  past,  to  form  some  rational  theory  as  to  why  the  man  who 
made  the  deed  did  so,  what  his  motives  must  have  been,  and 
how  the  final  act  was  accepted  by  his  neighbors,  all  this  involves 
and  implies  high  capacity,  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
power. 
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The  traveler  in  foreign  countries  notices  this  pride  of  locality. 
What  Scotchman  will  not  tell  you  the  story  of  a  border  warfare 
or  some  midnight  raid  ?  How  the  Rhine  teems  with  legends 
and  tales  of  barons  and  knights !  How  replete  is  the  storied 
land  of  Italy  with  interest  and  tales  that  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion !  Our  own  history,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  occupation  of 
America  by  the  Caucasian  race,  is  brief,  but  it  has  its  heroic 
episodes,  and  one  of  the  great  missions  of  the  history  teacher  is 
to  gather  from  this  story.  Unfortunately,  where  there  is  short 
continuity  of  family  life,  tradition,  and  legend,  the  penumbra  of 
historic  fact,  is  sadly  interrupted.  It  is  this  which  gives  poetry 
and  charm  to  the  life  of  a  people.  We,  in  New  England,  are 
far  richer  in  this  respect  than  any  of  our  neighbors,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Virginians.  Here  the  bond  to  the  old 
country  is  strongest ;  here  the  very  names  of  our  towns  recall 
the  counties  of  England  ;  Gloucester  and  Plymouth,  and  the 
west  country  names  appear  on  our  barren  east  shore.  By  no 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  find  our  places  in  our  Eng- 
lish homes  as  well  as  in  our  homes  of  New  England,  and  I  would 
caution  our  teachers  of  local  history  to  try  to  make  this  con- 
nection. Without  this  we  are  in  danger  of  regarding  ourselves 
too  much  from  an  isolated  point  of  view ;  we  become  excres- 
cences on  the  growth  of  the  world  rather  than  an  integral  part 
of  it ;  an  island  set  in  the  world's  current,  rather  than  a  contrib- 
uting stream.  And  in  magnifying  our  own  local  history,  let  us 
not  forget  the  general  history  of  our  country.  While  the  Revo- 
lution was  being  fought  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion was  going  on  in  the  west,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific,where 
the  olive  and  the  orange  and  the  vine  were  being  planted  by 
pious  hands,  and  a  peaceful  and  mighty  revolution  in  the  old 
order  of  nature  was  taking  place.  When  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
were  landed  in  the  East,  already  Spanish  missionaries  had  pene- 
trated beyond  our  present  southern  border,  and  were  scattering 
the  seeds  of  Spanish  civilization  in  what  was  to  be  our  great 
western  country.  A  little  later  the  French  came  down  from  the 
North,  meeting  the  civilization  creeping  up  the  great  river,  the 
artery  of  the  new  world,  so  that  from  many  and  diverse  sources 
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our  present  civilization  has  grown.  New  England  was  an 
important  factor  in  this,  but  it  becomes  us  New  Englanders  to 
be  modest  arid  recognize  the  origin  of  the  other  streams  which 
have  poured  their  life-blood  into  our  present  commonwealth. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  training  to  which  the  study  of  his- 
tory should  contribute,  there  are  other  great  moral  lessons  which 
it  should  teach.  First,  I  would  mention  that  the  study  of  history 
inculcates  the  rule  of  law.  Any  wise  study  of  history  cannot  fail 
to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  submit- 
ting to  law,  and  the  inexorability  of  the  law  itself.  Consequences 
follow  unerringly  upon  the  breaking  of  any  of  the  great  laws. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  beheaded.  This  in  itself  is  an  isolated 
fact  without  special  significance  to  the  young  student's  mind. 
Let  him  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  event ;  let  him  understand 
something  of  the  condition  of  the  French  people  before  the 
Revolution — of  their  rights  trampled  upon,  of  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  power  by  the  nobles — and  he  will  see  that  some 
such  fact  as  this  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  conditions ;  that 
the  great  law  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  must  assert  itself ; 
that  it  could  not  be  kept  under.  There  have  been  triumphs  of 
injustice,  there  have  been  times  of  terrible  misrule,  but  the  reign 
of  law  has  been  vindicated,  the  results  of  anarchy  have  been 
overthrown. 

And  in  a  country  like  ours,  reverence  is  another  virtue  which 
history  teaches  us,  and  which  we  are  in  especial  need  of  learning. 
We  are  apt  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  things  too  clearly.  The 
typical  American  hides  his  feelings  under  some  light  and  flip- 
pant exclamation.  We  are  hardly  old  enough  yet  to  dare  to  be 
as  reverent  as  we  truly  are.  It  takes  poise  and  security  of  one's 
own  position  to  be  absolutely  simple,  for  simplicity,  far  from 
being  the  simple  thing  that  seems,  often  comes  to  us  through 
complexity.  It  is  history  and  historical  study  which  should 
teach  us  reverence.  For  is  not  reverence  at  the  foundation  of 
all  respect  ?  To  respect  the  rights  of  others  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true  democracy,  one  must  have  a  reverent  spirit, 
a  spirit  which  can  see  and  revere  all  that  is  good  and  right,  though 
presented  in  very  varying  conditions,  and  iVith  no  adventitious 
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aids  of  outward  circumstance.  **A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that" 
lies  at  the  root  of  free  institutions.  In  respect  for  the  life  of 
men,  in  reverence  for  the  aims  of  the  spirit  of  man,  history  is 
best  qualified  to  instruct  us.  It  is  the  life  of  the  great  men  who 
have  gone  before  us  which  is  our  greatest  inspiration.  Their 
life  and  their  character  still  live  in  the  world.  We  who  have  come 
after  can  only  accept  what  is  good  in  them  with  devout  thank- 
fulness, and  try  to  imitate  their  virtues. 

And  the  highest  and  best  of  all  the  teachings  of  history 
should  be  reverence  for  truth.  Truth  is  so  many-sided ;  she 
veils  her  face  behind  so  many  veils.  But  what  can  be  more 
inspiring  than  the  search  for  truth  ?  As  we  see  a  little  further, 
as  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  find  her,  do  we  not  receive  the 
highest  reward  and  the  highest  incentive  to  our  study  ?  The 
whole  of  life  is  so  closely  woven  together  that  what  seems  an 
isolated  event  is  of  vital  importance  and  connection  with  what 
goes  before  and  what  comes  after.  To  see  a  little  farther,  to 
trace  some  unknown  connection,  what  greater  reward  can  any 
study  offer,  what  higher  satisfaction  ?  As  the  painter  before  his 
landscape  sees  more  and  more  of  beauty,  as  to  his  grained  eye 
the  shadows  become  full  of  living  color,  and  his  subject  glows 
with  more  than  the  light  of  day,  as  exquisite  relations  and  unseen 
beauties  reveal  themselves,  so  with  the  historical  student.  The 
period  of  his  study  becomes  vital  with  living  interest.  Facts 
group  themselves  about  the  central  events,  side  lights  are  thrown 
by  contemporary  documents,  truth  becomes  more  lovely  and  more 
alluring  as  the  ultimate  foundations  recede  before  the  eager 
search,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the 
human  will.  But  to  gain  one  little  point,  to  establish  one  small 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  the  growth  of  the  world,  what  delight 
can  be  keener,  what  quest  more  honorable?  For  "what  has 
been  ever  shall  be,"  better,  larger,  more  inclusive.  Good  in  by- 
gone days  may  not  be  just  our  good,  but  its  quality  cannot 
change,  though  we  spell  it  differently.  We  must  be  saved 
because  we  cling 

To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love, 
Same  God  ;  ay,  what  was  shall  be. 
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It  is  the  passion  for  truth  which  is  the  scholar's  passion,  and 
the  promise  of  truth  which  is  the  scholar's  highest  reward.  If 
we  look  for  truth  in  times  that  have  gone  by ;  if  we  look  for  it 
in  the  history  of  our  own  place  and  our  own  local  habitation, 
shall  we  not  reverence  it  more  and  more  in  our  own  lives? 
Shall  we  not  appreciate  that  we  too  are  making  history,  and  that 
we  must  make  it  on  the  side  of  righteousness  ? 

Is  this  too  much  to  expect  of  the  study  of  history  ?  It  should 
give  a  background  for  the  whole  of  life,  it  should  furnish  a 
working  theory  of  the  advance  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a  fixed 
science ;  constant  contributions  are  made  to  it  by  research  and 
by  philosophy.  New  schools  are  constantly  arising  among  its 
votaries,  but  its  basis  is  on  fact,  and  its  growth  is  the  growth  of 
the  life  of  man.  It  teaches  us  great  lessons,  lessons  at  the 
foundation  of  right  thinking  and  of  right  living,  the  immuta- 
bility of  law,  reverence,  and  the  love  of  truth.  These  are 
lessons  worth  the  learning,  lessons  which  carry  their  reward  with 
them  in  the  promise  of  future  growth  and  achievement.  These 
are  lessons  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  freedom,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  stability.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

After  the  address  the  audience  passed  to  a  lower  floor,  where 
refreshments  were  served,  and  spent  another  hour  in  social  con- 
verse. The  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  gathering  were 
Byron  Groce,  George  W.  Rollins,  and  Moses  Merrill. 

Saturday  Morning 

The  association  met  at  9  a.m.,  with  President  Edward  G.  Coy 
in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  presented  a  list  of  thirty-three  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  executive  committee  for  membership.  They  were 
unanimously  elected,  as  follows  : 

Charles  D.  Adams,  professor  in  Dartmouth  College. 
William  G.  Aurelio,  instructor  in  Boston  University. 
Mary  Augusta  Averill,  teacher  in  High  School,  Springfield. 
Albert  E.  Bailey,  headmaster  Allen  School,  West  Newton. 
Max  Benshimol,  teacher  in  Latin  School,  Cambridge. 
Anna  Bernkopf,  teacher  in  Rogers  Hall  School,  Lowell. 
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Walter  F.  Buck,  teacher  in  High  School,  Pawtucket. 

Eva  Chandler,  professor  in  Wellesley  College. 

Harry  G.  Chase,  secretary  of  faculty,  Tufts  College. 

Louisa  S.  Cheever,  instructor  in  Smith  College. 

Charles  W.  Cobb,  teacher  in  High  School,  Fitchburg. 

Harriet  Cobum,  teacher  in  Rogers  Hall  School,  Lowell. 

Karl  P.  Harrington,  professor  in  University  of  Maine. 

Perley  L.  Home,  master  of  Dummer  Academy. 

Jennie  C.  Houghton,  teacher  in  English  High  School,  Lynn. 

Selah  Howell,  master  in  Latin  School,  Boston. 

Joseph  Jackson,  headmaster  English  High  School,  Worcester. 

Frederick  H.  Law,  teacher  in  High  School,  Pawtucket. 

William  S.  Learned,  associate  principal  in  University  School,  Providence. 

Charles  A.  Marsh,  teacher  in  High  School,  Pawtucket. 

George  F.  Mills,  professor  in  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Abbie  F.  Nye,  teacher  in  Charlestown  High  School,  Boston. 

Charles  G.  Osgood,  instructor  in  Yale  University. 

Harriet  R.  Pierce,  teacher  in  Classical  High  School,  Worcester. 

Kate  F.  Puffer,  teacher  in  Rogers  Hall  School,  Lowell. 

Julia  A.  Read,  teacher  in  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River. 

Thomas  G.  Rees,  junior  master  in  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston. 

Olive  Rumsey,  instructor  in  Smith  College. 

Henry  P.  Talbot,  professor  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

John  H.  Washburn,  president  of  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College. 

Charles  L.  White,  president  of  Colby  College. 

Frank  W.  Whitney,  principal  pf  Phillips  High  School,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Woolley,  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Ruling  presented  the  treasurer's  report : 
TREASURER'S    REPORT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  October  13,  1900,       * $21.13 

Delayed  assessments  (22^)1 $   33-50 

Assessments  for  current  year  (321),     -         -         -         -        481.50 

Advance  payment  ( I ), 1.50         516.50 

$537.63 

PAYMENTS 

Printing,  -         •;         - $187.25 

Postage,  stationery,  express,  etc.,       -         -         -         .  160.28 

Caterer, 80.00 

Stenographer, -  47-50 

Expenses  of  committee  on  joint  examination  board,   -  12.93         487.96 

Balance,  October  12,  190 1, $49.67 
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In  addition  to  this  balance  of  nearly*  $50  there  are  something  like  $75  of 
assessments  yet  unpaid.  There  are  still  to  be  paid  a  bill  for  printing  con- 
nected with  the  May  meeting,  of  $137.78,  and  also  the  expenses  occasioned 
by  this  meeting.  You  will  see  from  this  that,  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  bills  due  and  likely  to  be  due,  we  are  running  a  little  behindhand  in  our. 
finances.  The  executive  committee  have  therefore  decided  to  make  the 
assessment  for  the  coming  year,  payable  on  the  first  of  January,  $2,  instead 
of  $1.50,  in  the  expectation  that  t1|is  will  be  necessary  for  one  year  only. 

The  report  was  accepted. 


SECRETARY'S   REPORT 

Mr.  Huling  (secretary). —  As  the  report  of  the  secretary,  I  will  say  that 
there  were,  previous  to  this  meeting,  349  members  of  the  association  upon 
the  rolls  ;  139  of  these  represent  colleges,  94  the  high  schools,  102  the  private 
or  endowed  secondary  schools,  and  14  are  not  at  present  teaching  in  either 
of  these  fields.  There  have  been  chosen  this  morning  thirty-three  new 
members.  The  number  of  college  representatives  among  them  is  13,  of  high- 
school  representatives  14,  of  those  from  the  private  or  endowed  schools  6. 
The  present  membership  includes,  therefore,  152  from  the  colleges,  108  from 
the  high  schools,  108  from  the  private  or  endowed  schools,  and  14  otherwise 
connected  ;  in  all,  382  members. 

With  reference  to  our  proceedings  some  suggestions  have  come'  to  me 
during  the  year  which  I  shall  feel  bound  to  follow,  unless  there  is  some  pri- 
vate or  public  expression  of  opinion  to  the  contrary.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  our  proceedings  have  been  rather  too  full.  For  the  few  years  past 
we  have  had  stenographic  reports,  and  these  have  been  inserted  with  only 
such  changes  as  revision  by  the  speakers  in  the  debates  has  occasioned. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  edit  the  proceedings  by  reducing  the  quantity 
of  copy  sent  to  the  printer.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  there  should  here- 
after be  a  closer  editing.  I  speak  of  this  now  because  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  the  members  have  any  objection  to  such  change.  The  result  will 
be,  of  course,  some  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  printing,  though  not  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

The  President. — What  action  will  you  take  on  the  report 
of  the  secretary,  including  the  reference  to  the  stenographic 
report  or  printed  report  of  the  proceedings  ? 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peck  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  rec- 
ommendation adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  through  Professor  MacDonald, 
reported  the  nominations  for  officers  in  the  association  for  the 
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ensuing  year;  the  nominees  were  unanimously  elected,  as  fol- 
lows : 

President^  Edward  G.  Coy. 

Vice-Presidents — Elmer  H.  Capen,  William  Gallagher. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding)  —  Mary  A.  Jordan,  Harlan  P. 
Amen,  Andrew  W.  Phillips,  Edward  H.  Smiley,  Caroline  Hazard. 

Committee  to  Confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations — Endicott  Peabody,  Walter  Ballon  Jacobs,  Enoch 
C.  Adams. 

The  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  reported, 
through  Mr.  Ramsay,  as  follows : 

I  would  say  that  the  committee  has  this  year  practically  nothing  to 
report.  In  private  conference  among  some  members  of  the  committee  there 
has  been  suggested  the  idea  of  some  revision  in  the  methods  of  reading  in 
English,  having,  instead  of  a  set  of  miscellaneous  books,  an  examination 
upon  a  better  selected  list  which  should  illustrate  the  stream  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  but  we  have  formulated  nothing  whatever  to  present  to  the  association, 
nor  have  we  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Huling  (secretary). —  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
yesterday  I  have  prepared  somewhat  hastily  the  following 
minute,  with  the  intention  of  moving  at  the  close  of  the  reading 
its  adoption  by  the  association  as  an  expression  of  its  feeling 
concerning  the  death  of  our  former  president : 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  4,  Rev.  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  the 
principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  died  at  his  home  in  Andover.  In  this  sad 
event  this  association  has  lost  one  of  its  constituent  members,  one  who  has 
been  an  active  participant  in  its  particular  work  and  has  received  its  highest 
honors;  one,  too,  whose  cheery  spirit  and  judicious  counsels  will  be  distinctly 
missed  at  our  annual  gatherings. 

Bom  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  November  25,  1839,  fitted  for  college  at 
Appleton  Academy,  he  graduated  in  i860  from  Dartmouth  College  and  in 
1 867  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  interim  he  had  been  prin- 
cipal for  four  years  of  the  academy  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.  Later  he  was,  from 
1867  to  1872,  principal  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Institutions  in 
Tennessee.  After  one  year  spent  in  Germany,  in  1873  he  succeeded  to  the 
charge  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  has  continued  in  this  position  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  falling  in  the  harness. 

In  this  long  period  of  service  Dr.  Bancroft  has  fully  maintained  the 
scholarly  traditions  established   by  his  distinguished   predecessors,  and  in 
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addition,  by  his  energy  and  tact,  has  increased  greatly  the  material  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  institution,  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of 
the  preparatory  schools  in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  about  five  thousand 
pupils  have  come  under  his  instruction,  most  of  whom,  on  returning  to  greet 
their  old  teacher,  found  him  quick  to  call  them  by  name  and  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  success.     He  held  them  alike  in  his  memory  and  in  his  heart. 

Dr.  Bancroft  was  highly  respected  in  his  home  town,  and  in  the  country 
at  large  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  his  time.  He  was 
active  in  many  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  organizations,  made 
many  public  addresses,  and  contributed  freely  to  the  periodical  press.  He 
had  thrice  been  honored  with  a  doctorate,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  the  State  New  York,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  from  Williams  College,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Bancroft  will  be  remembered  by  his  generation  as  an  inspiring 
teacher,  an  able  executive,  a  firm,  just,  and  impartial  disciplinarian,  a  ready 
and  efficient  public  servant ;  but  we  who  have  enjoyed  his  friendship  and 
companionship  in  this  association  will  cherish  most  fondly  the  recollection  of 
his  genial  spirit  and  his  eagerness  to  be  in  the  midst  of  those  serviceable  in 
every  good  cause.  His  latest  message  to  us,  dictated  but  four  days  before 
he  died,  reveals  the  man  whom  we  loved :  "  Will  you  please  salute  the 
brethren  for  me  ?  It  is  a  great  hardship  not  to  be  at  the  front  when  there  is 
so  much  stirring  action." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  paper  as  the  minute  to  be  pla.ced 
upon  the  record. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Collar,  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. — Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  This  is  the 
first  time  since  the  founding  of  this  association  that  it  has  taken 
formal  notice  of  the  death  of  any  of  its  members,  but  it  seems 
to  me  extremely  fitting  that  it  should  now  depart  from  the 
unbroken  practice  of  sixteen  years  and  adopt  the  motion  that 
the  secretary  has  made.  Dr.  Bancroft  dignified  and  honored 
the  profession  to  which  we  belong  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
succeeded  after  a  brief  interval,  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
that  this  country  has  ever  produced,  and  for  a  great  many  years, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  he  was  the  successful  head  of  a 
great,  noble,  historic  school.  He  was  beloved,  I  believe,  by 
everybody  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  a  man 
strong  and  friendly  and  cheerful  and  serene,  and  of  a  most  sweet 
spirit.     As  the  minute  states,  he  had  received  the  highest  honors 
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of  this  association.  If  I  remember  rightly  he  was  twice  its 
president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  this  association. 
He  was  one  of  three  who  were  appointed  as  soon  as  the  associ- 
ation was  organized,  in  1885,  to  wait  upon  the  associated  presi- 
dents of  the  New  England  colleges  at  Dartmouth,  to  urge  upon 
them  the  great  importance  of  their  coSperation  in  trying  to 
bring  about  greater  uniformity  of  requirements.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  in  that  representation,  and  I 
can  therefore  give  personal  testimony  that  his  speech  before  the 
presidents  at  Dartmouth  probably  had  more  to  do  than  all  else 
that  was  said  by  the  other  members  to  induce  the  presidents  to 
receive  with  cordiality  the  representations,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, of  this  association,  and  to  join  heartily  in  a  co-operation 
to  bring  about  what  was  conceived  to  be  our  common  interest. 
Finally,  Dr.  Bancroft,  as  you  have  just  heard,  from  his  death- 
bed sent  to  us  a  salutation  which  was  also  a  farewell.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I 
said,  it  seems  to  me  eminently  fitting  that  we  should  depart  from 
our  custom  and  should  adopt  the  minute  which  has  been  read  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  Dr.  Bancroft.  I  rise  with  a  sad  satis- 
faction, Mr.  President,  to  second  with  all  my  heart  this  motion. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President. — In  accordance  with  the  announcement  upon 
the  program,  we  are  to  be  addressed  by  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University  on  the  theme,  **  How  far  is  the  Present 
High  School  and  early  College  Training  Adapted' to  the  Nature, 
and  Needs  of  Adolescents  ?" 

HOW  FAR  IS  THE  PRESENT  HIGH-SCHOOL  AND  EARLY  COLLEGE 
TRAINING  ADAPTED  TO  THE  NATURE  AND  NEEDS  OF  ADO- 
LESCENTS 

The  remarkable  advances  made  within  the  last  decade  or  two 
in  our  knowledge  of  adolescence  are  marking  an  epoch  and  are 
destined  to  radically  modify  our  ideas  of  secondary  and,  to  some 
extent,  higher  education,  and  in  the  near  future  to  revolutionize 
some  of  the  tendencies  now  dominant.  The  teens  are  the  age  of 
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acquisition  of  the  later  and  more  precious  stages  of  human  devel- 
opment, because  in  them  man  is  more  radically  differentiated 
from  animals.  It  is  precisely  these,  unfortunately,  that  may  be 
most  easily  aborted  in  their  nascent  periods  by  a  little  over- 
work, worry,  exposure,  deficient  food,  and  other  causes  which 
would  not  affect  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  Before  this  period 
children  need  much  drill,  habituation,  authority,  and  memory 
work ;  but  as  adolescence  slowly  supervenes  and  boyhood  is 
molted,  the  method  of  freedom  and  appeal  to  interest  and  spon- 
taneity should  be  increased.  Now  the  best  things  are  springing 
up  in  the  human  soul.  If  there  is  any  genius  or  talent,  enthu- 
siasm for  work  or  for  ideals,  they  begin  now  to  be  felt.  It  is 
spring  in  the  soul.  If  the  race  is  ever  to  advance,  it  will  not  be 
by  increasing  average  longevity  or  directly  by  enViching  the  last 
stages  of  life,  but  by  prolonging  this  period  of  development  so 
that  youth  shall  not  die  out  and  its  zest  and  enthusiasm  grow 
pale. 

This  brings  me  to  the  single  point  in  this  wide  field  of  which 
I  would  speak  today.  There  are  two  standpoints  from  which 
everything  can  be  regarded  —  the  logical  and  the  genetic.  One 
is  the  method  of  system,  and  the  Other  that  of  evolution. 
One  develops ;  the  other  organizes.  One  is  more  dominant 
in  the  biological  and  the  other  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics.  One  looks  more  at  form  ;  the  other  at  con- 
tent. In  studying  the  soul  one  seeks  to  explore  and  schema- 
tize the  adult  mind  ;  the  other  cross-sections  this  method 
and  considers  the  psychic  functions  of  animals,  children,  savages, 
and  defectives  as  well.  The  man  who  is  most  developed  him- 
self, or  in  whom  severe  illness  or  conversion  in  a  too  drastic, 
literal  ^ense  has  made  some  break  with  his  past  life,  is  most 
liable,  without  special  studies,  to  forget  that  growth  is  the  one 
and  only  test  of  values  in  the  world  of  education  in  its  largest 
sense,  and  that  even  church,  home,  and  state,  as  well  as  school, 
are  to  be  ultimately  measured  only  by  their  making  an  environ- 
ment in  which  man  can  attain  an  ever  higher  and  more  complete 
maturity.  The  great  organizers  in  education,  therefore,  are  con- 
stitutionally in  danger  of  distrusting  youth  and  their  endeavors 
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to  be  one-sidedly  scholiocentric ;  while  those  whose  watchword 
is  development,  and  who  believe  in  nature  and  seek  first  of  all 
to  have  the  warrant  of  her  great  push  upward  behind  them  are 
paidocentric,  and  hold  that  everything  in  the  school  —  buildings, 
topics,  and  methods — were  made  for  youth,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Logic  has  no  place  for  interest,  and  deems  it,  if  not  merely  a 
convenient  expedient,  something  not  essential  and  organic ;  per- 
haps dispraises  information  topics  or  subjects,  or  thinks  all  alike 
educational.  The  latter  regards  knowledge  not  as  an  end,  but 
as  a  means  to  larger  living ;  would  conserve  the  child  in  the  man ; 
holds  that  studies  in  which  there  is  no  pleasure  can  have  only 
limited  profit ;  and  appeals  for  its  sanctions  to  the  biographies 
of  the  great  leaders  in  the  world  of  learning.  The  logical  stand- 
point persists  in  the  methods  of  drill  and  training  proper  for 
childhood  and  the  stage  of  apprenticeship  to  authority  ;  wishes 
to  cultivate  exactness  and  accuracy  before  its  time ;  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  sad  fact  that  the  American  high  school, 
despite  the  rare  opportunity  that  has  come  to  it  above  all 
European  systems,  that  its  beginning  marks  the  dawn  of  this 
critical  age,  has  remained  more  oblivious  and  unresponsive  to  its 
nature  and  needs  than  perhaps  any  other  institution  ever  devised 
for  it.  We  teach  Latin,  but  ignore  the  fact  that  in  ancient  Rome 
all  educational  lines  converged  to  the  youth  of  seventeen  and 
diverged  from  him.  Our  Greek  scholars  have  not  profited  from 
the  fact  that  no  race  ever  knew  youth  so  well,  loved  and  ideal- 
ized it  so  strongly,  and  kept  their  own  life  and  history  the  best 
illustratipn  of  the  eternally  youthful  in  art,  letters,  and  institu- 
tions. We  teach  the  history  of  education  and  pedagogy,  but 
forget  the  fact  that  it  began  at  this  period,  when  nature  almost 
reduces  the  psychic  life  back  to  infancy  and  then  widens  flpward 
toward  the  university  and  downward  toward  the  kindergarten,  in 
almost  exact  proportion,  as  civilization  advances.  We  place 
perhaps  the  most  trying  of  examinations,  of  a  kind  that  cultivate 
the  memory  pouches,  just  at  that  age  when  teaching  should  be 
suggestive,  so  as  to  sink  deep,  as  if  trying  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  ruminence  instead  of  the  ulterior  processes  of  assimilation.  We 
make  too  small  appeal  to  the  imagination  at  the  age  when  every 
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youth  should  be  an  idealist,  if  his  soul  is  not  made  sterile,  and 
incessantly  analyze  to  secure  so-called  formal  discipline,  just  as 
Aristotle  says  the  mind  totalizes,  wants  the  largest  wholes  and 
great  principles,  forgetting  that  mental,  like  dynamic  energy, 
must  be  developed  over  a  large  surface  in  order  to  be  applied  at 
a  small  one,  and  that  the  prime  thing  at  this  stage  is  to  train 
character,  to  awaken,  to  graft  interests,  to  give  range  and  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment  and  of  view,  and  that  the  Greek  teacher  of 
youth  chose  to  be  called  an  inspirer. 

From  the  genetic  standpoint,  let  us  now  briefly  consider  a 
few  high-school  topics. 

Physics,  €.  g.,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  representative  sci- 
ences and  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  fostering  care  of 
colleges,  both  in  the  prominence  it  has  had  among  entrance 
requirements  and  the  rare  care  and  ability  with  which  its  subject- 
matter  has  been  wrought  over  in  text-books  and  courses,  so  that 
everything  that  expert  knowledge  and  the  authority  that  works 
from  above  downward,  reenforced  by  the  advocates  of  unity, 
system,  and  enrichment  could  do  for  it  has  been  done.  Yet  in  the 
country  at  large,  from  the  year  1893-4,  following  that  of  the 
publication  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  when  25.29  per  cent,  of 
all  the  secondary  students  in  public  high  schools  in  the  country 
were  studying  it,  it  has  steadily  declined  to  20.20  per  cent,  in 
1898-9.  Nearly  half  this  number  is  girls.  The  relatively 
progeessive  neglect  of  physics  in  the  high  schools  is  also  wide- 
spread among  colleges,  which  President  Eliot  notes  with  sadness 
in  his  report,  but  does  not  explain.  As  this  subject  was  selected 
as  a  typical  science  to  lead  the  movement  for  introducing  others, 
this  result  is  especially  deplorable  for  the  new  education  in  sci- 
ence, and  has  given  the  advocates  of  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
modern  languages,  all  of  which  have  increased  in  the  same 
period,  grounds  against  the  introduction  of  science  in  high 
schools,  which  some  of  them  have  not  been  slow  to  use. 

From  questionnaire  and  other  data  it  seems  to  me  plain  and 
certain  that  the  trouble  with  physics  is  simply  that  it  has  failed 
to  take  account  of  the  nature,  needs,  and  interests  of  high-school 
boys  and  girls.     The  text-books  in  physics  are  essentially  quan- 
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titative  and  require  great  exactness,  and  are  largely  devoted  to 
precise  measurements.  The  topics  are  admirably  chosen,  and  in 
their  logical  sequence  perhaps  the  best  from  the  logical  stand- 
point, and  they  are  such  models  of  condensation  and  enrichment 
that  it  seems  to  the  organizer  almost  perversion  that  our  youth 
pass  it  by.  But  boys  of  this  age  want  more  dynamic  physics. 
Like  Maxwell,  when  a  boy,  they  are  interested  chiefly  in  the 
**go"  of  things;  those  with  aptitudes  for  physics  want  and  need 
wide  acquaintance  first  with  tops,  kites,  and  other  physical  toys, 
then  with  clocks,  dynamos,  engines,  machinery,  with  some 
experience  in  running  it  and  using  tools;  in  looking  into,  taking 
apart  and  putting  together  almost  anything  that  will  go.  More- 
over, exactness  comes  relatively  late  in  the  development  of  the 
youthful  mind  as  it  did  in  that  of  the  race,  long  after  interest  in 
general  principles  and  especially  forces. 

The  normal  boy  in  the  middle  teens  is  often  a  walking  inter- 
rogation point  about  ether,  atoms,  nature  of  electricity.  X-rays, 
motors  of  many  kinds,  with  a  special  gravity  of  mind  toward 
frontier  questions  where  the  great  masters  know  as  little  as  he. 
He  would  like  to  see  hundreds  of  demonstrative  experiments 
made  in  physics  and  the  liberty  to  repeat  most  of  them  himself, 
without  being  bothered  about  mathematics.  Moreover,  he  has 
a  veritable  passion  for  brief  stories  of  great  men.  The  hero- 
ology  of  the  history  of  physics,  if  rightly  applied,  might  gener- 
ate a  momentum  of  interest  that  would  even  take  him  through 
the  modern  course.  He  is  essentially  in  the  popular  science 
age.  He  wants  great  wholes,  facts  in  profusion,  and  very  few 
formulae.  If  he  has  had  the  very  rare  good  fortune  to  have  all 
this  in  the  home  environment  of  perhaps  the  son  of  a  professor 
of  physics  beforehand,  this  course  would  be  well.  But  as  it  is 
interest  wanes,  not  so  much  because  the  work  is  difficult,  as 
because  to  a  mind  scantily  furnished  it  seems  dry  and  formal.  If 
the  course  is  taken  to  the  end,  there  is  more  satiety  and  fatigue 
than  hungry  curiosity  about  it  on  entering  college. 

The  whole  story  of  physics  suggests  the  old  tale  of  the  duck 
farmer  who  was  alsp  a  chemist,  whose  researches  showed  him  con- 
clusively that  one  thing  that  would  fatten  the  eider  duck  most 
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cheaply  and  rapidly  and  give  its  flesh  a  delicacy  that  no  epicure 
could  resist,  was  celery ;  but  when  his  duck  farm  was  finished  and 
coniplete  he  found  celery  to  be  almost  the  only  thing  that  his  fool 
clucks  could  never  be  induced  to  touch.  So  all  the  educational 
legislation  and  curricularization  in  the  world  will  forever  abort  if 
it  does  not  take  careful  heed  of  the  interests  and  capacities  of 
pupils.  It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of 
the  last  half  century  who  after  long  study  thought  he  could 
artificially  digest  certain  foods  in  retorts  so  completely  that  by 
injecting  the  pure  chyme  of  it  into  the  aorta  he  could  dispose 
with  all  the  preliminary  stages  of  digestion  that  were  performed 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  thus  freeing  the  energy  so  used 
for  culture  could  mark  a  far  greater  epoch  upward  in  the  race 
than  that  caused  by  the  descent  or  control  of  fire  and  by  cook- 
ing. Fortunately,  he  tried  his  experiment  first  on  dogs,  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs;  for  all  died  of  too  much  richness  and  conden- 
sation. 

In  1899,  239,981  students  in  American  public  high  schools 
were  studying  Latin,  of  whom  47.55  P^^  cent,  were  male  and 
52.45  were  female.  The  increase  from  34.69  per  cent,  in  1890 
has  been  quite  steady.  In  the  eight  years  preceding  1898,  while 
the  total  high-school  enrollment  increased  84  per  cent.,  the  pupils 
in  Latin  increased  174  percent.,  or  twice  as  fast.  It  was  taught 
in  4,706  of  the  5,495  public  high  schools  in  the  country  and  taken 
by  16,672  more  students  in  1899  than  in  1898.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  high-school 
pupils  in  the  country,  who  are  reported  as  fitting  for  college  in 
any  grade,  has  declined  from  14.44  per  cent,  in  1890  to  11.54 
per  cent,  in  1899;  that  in  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  13,563 
high-school  pupils  the  first  year,  there  are  only  4,655  who  enter 
the  fourth  year,  and  in  1899,  818  who  went  to  college,  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  3^,  were  from  the  244  Massachusetts  high  schools. 
While  we  have  no  direct  statistics  upon  that  subject,  it  is  plain 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  begin  Latin  in  the  public 
high  schools  not  only  do  not  enter  any  higher  institution,  but  do 
not  graduate  from  the  high  school.  In  Massachusetts  only  half 
those  who  enter  the  first  reach  the  third  year,  and  only  a  little 
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over  one-third  of  them  reach  the  fourth  year.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know,  what  I  can  find  no  statistics  to  tell,  whether  it 
is  not  mostly  these  embryo  Latinists  who  drop  out  limp,  dis- 
couraged, and  disappointed.  This  fact  constitutes  an  extraordi- 
nary situation,  which  classicists  think  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  their  claims  of  the  inherent  culture  power  of  Latin,  which  the 
public  at  last  recognizes,  and  a  defeat  of  those  who  would  estab- 
lish science.  It  seems  a  victory  of  the  old  college  idea.  Some 
Latinists  take  bolder  and  more  advanced  grounds  and  agree  with 
Bennett,  who  urges  that  language  is  the  supreme  instrument  of 
culture,  and  Latin  is  the  supreme  language  for  education.  Whereas 
Latin  was  formally  defined  as  a  good  thing  to  know  well,  Ben- 
nett argues  that  its  best  use  is  for  those  who  go  but  a  little  way 
in  it ;  that  it  is  a  better  drill  in  English  than  English  itself, 
and  better  than  French  and  German,  because  these  are  so  soon 
and  easily  acquired  to  the  point  where  they  are  read  without 
translating  as  we  go  along  into  the  vernacular.  Just  as  soon,  he 
says,  as  the  content  dominates  words,  *'  the  mind  is  carried  away 
by  the  general  sense  and  the  details  and  shades  of  expression 
escape."  The  end  is  linguistic,  not  literary ;  thought  must  not 
move  too  freely  in  the  new  language ;  proficiency  in  it  must  not 
go  too  far ;  and  even  after  we  know  it  pretty  well  we  must  persist 
in  translating  into  English  as  we  read.  The  highest  value 
of  this  choicest  topic  is  not  only  for  beginners,  but,  says  Ben- 
nett, for  those  of  average  ability.  Only  for  those  exceptionally* 
gifted  is  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  alone  sufficient,  and  its 
educational  value  cannot  be  secured  by  those  much  below  the 
average  ability.  If  this  is  not  so,  he  says  tens  of  thousands  of 
high-school  pupils  are  making  a  prodigious  and  most  wasteful 
error,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  it,  the  better  for  our  civilization. 
This  latter  alternative,  I  deliberately  believe,  and  hold  that  the 
modern  Latin  craze  is  calamitous  to  the  point  of  pathos,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  other  topics. 

The  facts  needed  for  a  full  explanation  of  this  rage  for  Latin 
are  not  all  yet  at  hand ;  many  of  the  causes  are  external ;  in 
some  high  schools  Latin  is  required  for  the  first  year  or  longer ; 
in  others  strongly  advised.     Again,  as  the  high  school  in  a  sense 
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sprung  from  the  old  Latin  school,  it  still  means  Latin  to  a  large 
part  of  the  community,  most  so  it  appears  among  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  percentage  of  girls 
studying  Latin  will  soon  exceed  that  of  boys.  Latin,  too,  has 
acquired  much  momentum  by  inheritance  from  the  old  but  often 
defunct  English  grammar  with  parsing  and  analysis.  Those  who 
hope  and  wish  to  teach  find  it  next  to  algebra  the  safest  invest- 
ment, and  it  is  the  best  students  who  hope  to  teach.  Again,  it 
is  one  of  the  cheap  subjects  to  teach,  especially  as  compared 
with  science,  and  Latin  teaching  is  more  open  to  women  then 
science. 

The  chief  cause,  however,  I  believe  is  its  prestige  and  tradi- 
tion, which  are  prodigious.  This  superstitious  reverence  of  Latin 
has  a  second  illustration  in  the  autobiography  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington, who  says  that  during  the  reconstruction  period  from  1867 
to  1868,  the  colored  people  had  two  crazes — to  know  the  classical 
languages  and  to  hold  office.  It  was  felt,  he  adds,  that  *'  a  knowl- 
edge, however  little,  of  Latin,  would  make  one  a  very  superior 
human  being,  bordering  almost  on  the  supernatural,"  and  he  con- 
ceives a  large  part  of  all  his  own  mission  among  his  race  to  be 
the  overcoming  of  these  two  passions.  Latin  is  or  has  been 
so  inexorably  demanded  by  the  college  gatekeepers  that  to 
omit  it  on  entering  the  high  school  has  often  meant  to  abandon 
all  chance  of  going  to  college,  however  faint  the  prospect  be. 
So  thoroughly  are  even  public  high  schools  permeated  to  the 
saturation  point  with  academic  interests  that  work  from  the  higher 
institutions  downward,  and  so  as  yet  unformulated  and  dumb  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  who  founded  and  supported  the 
public  high  schools  to  fit  for  life  instead  of  for  college,  that  per- 
haps nothing  in  our  whole  system  of  education  better  illustrates 
how  extreme  one  tendency  may  become  in  a  transition  epoch 
before  the  inevitable  reaction. 

I  will  not  raise  here  the  ghost  of  the  old  discussion  which 
has  raged  about  the  classics,  but  I  do  protest  that  everything  we 
know  of  nature  and  needs  at  this  age  cries  out  against  making 
the  early  stages  of  Latin,  for  those  who  will  soon  drop  it,  the 
best  study  they  could  select,  and  I  urge  that  this  new  craze  for 
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Latin  rudiments  involves  losses  no  less  than  tragic,  whether  we 
consider  the  arbitrary  and  conventional  reasons  of  choice,  the 
purely  formal  nature  of  the  training  just  at  the  age  when  the 
soul  most  hungers  for  substantial  courses  now  so  well  supplied 
and  which  are  so  much  better  for  all  that  great  majority  who 
enter  the  high  school  and  leave  before  graduating. 

The  careful  recent  studies  of  truancy  and  runaways  show 
that  most  occur  in  the  early  teens  and  are  due  to  unconscious 
hunger  caused  by  bad  home  dietaries ;  so  I  am  convinced  that 
mental  mal-nutrition.  thus  caused  at  the  age  when  the  appetite 
for  content  studies  is  at  its  height,  by  thus  offering  a  stone  to 
those  who  cry  for, bread,  is  responsible  for  the  rapidly  decreasing 
numbers  as  we  go  up  the  grades  of  the  high  school.  While  the 
influence  that  has  lately  worked  from  above  downward  has  done 
great  good  in  many  ways,  I  believe  that. we  have  here  one  of  the 
worst  results  of  the  invasion  of  the  high  school  by  the  college, 
which  began  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  with  its 
crude  and  obsolete  faculty  psychology  of  culture  values  and  its 
complete  ignoring,  not  only  of  every  genetic  principle,  but  even 
that  there  was  a  genetic  standpoint,  and  culminated  in  the  able 
but  perverse  and  unpedagogical  arguments  of  Bennett. 

Moreover,  as  compared  with  science,  Latin  is  not  only  cheap, 
but  an  easy  subject  to  teach.  In  few  branches  does  a  little 
knowledge  go  so  far  with  a  teacher,  and  in  few  can  it  be  used  in 
such  an  imposing  way  to  drill  and  break  in  boys  on  a  small 
capital  of  knowledge  on  the  teacher's  part.  We  have  here  hardly 
raised  the  practical  question  of  the  Frankfurt  method  of  teach- 
ing a  modern  language  a  year  or  two  before  Latin,  which  one  of 
its  German  advocates  states  brings  boys  of  the  same  age  as  far 
after  two  as  formerly  after  five  years  of  study  of  it.  I  plead 
for  the  great  majority  who  begin  Latin  and  abort  at  an  age 
when  use  and  pleasure  should  be  more  associated  than  they  are 
here,  and  for  an  education  that  means  growth,  in  the  sense  of 
laying  down  tracks  over  which  more  of  the  traffic  of  later 
thought  and  life  will  go.  If  it  must  be  that  the  great  majority 
who  begin  the  high  school  do  not  finish,  instead  of  focusing  our 
energy  upon  the  few  who  get  to  college,  we  must  so  teach  that 
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pupils  will  be  best  fitted  to  leave  at  any  time ;  or,  if  they  do 
leave,  shall  not  do  so  because  they  are  gradually  disenchanted 
by  difficulty  or  aridity,  or  grow  restless  because  they  find  other 
things  in  their  new  horizon  more  interesting,  or  have  growing 
confidence  in  their  own  powers  of  choice,  or  are  discouraged  at 
the  vista  of  years  of  work  for  which  they  have  lost  heart,  and  so, 
without  fully  knowing  the  cause,  life  attracts  them  more  and  school 
less,  till,  in  Chinese  phrase,  they  "lose  face"  and  fall  out,  when 
if,  as  Professor  Hanus  well  desiderates,  the  life  of  the  community 
had  vitalized  the  school,  the  moral  waste  of  abandoned  begin- 
nings would  have  been  saved. 

English  properly  outranks  all  other  studies,  being  often 
required  of  all,  throughout  the  entire  high-school  and  early  col- 
lege course.  No  topic  counts  more  points  in  examination ;  often 
the  English  of  papers  in  other  subjects  is  considered  a  part  of 
English,  and  marked  deficiency  here  debars  from  all  courses. 
But  the  first  great  violation  of  nature's  law  of  mental  growth 
here  is  that  form  not  only  precedes  but  outranks  content.  The 
Cornell  catalogue  typically  states  that  **in  every  case  the  Uni- 
versity examiner  will  treat  mere  knowledge  of  the  books  as  less 
important  than  the  ability  to  write  good  English,"  and  most  col- 
leges lay  great  and  expressed  stress  upon  spelling,  grammar,  a 
knowledge  of  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
etc.,  while  rhetoric  and  style  are  excessively  and  prematurely 
emphasized,  and  the  study  of  English  literature  often  comes 
only  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  high  school.  The  college 
task-masters  are  themselves  often  stronger  in  English  philology 
than  in  wide  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
or  at  best,  are  more  critical  than  creative,  fonder  of  minute  and 
careful  reading  of  a  few  masterpieces  than  of  wide,  general 
knowledge  which  the  youthful  mind  chiefly  seeks,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  copious  annotations  and  the  text-books.  Wher- 
ever this  method  really  takes  root,  and  it  rarely  does  in  the 
youthful  mind,  we  see  its  results  in  the  ultra-fastidious  effusions 
of  the  best  writers  for  college  journals,  whose  art  culminates  in 
the  over-refined  elaboration  of  some  petty  trifle,  all  form  and  no 
content,  of  a  kind  which  constitutes  so  many  of  the  illustrations 
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of  decadence  cited  by  Nordau.  The  old  slogan  is  that,  if  any- 
thing is  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  in  a  minute  and  exact  way, 
and  the  prim  and  precocious  proprieties  of  Addisonian  syntax 
are  rated  higher  than  the  more  unconventional  virility  of  a  Kip- 
ling. The  progressive  feminization  of  the  high  school  is  per- 
haps also  seen  in  the  standardization  of  Tennyson's  **  Princess," 
much  of  which  the  standard  boy  of  the  middle  teens  regards  as 
saccharinity  ineffable. 

How  different  all  this  froni  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
believe  in  consulting  human  nature  and  needs.  On  entering  the 
high  school  the  average  child  has  essentially  passed  the  stage 
of  juvenile  reading.  Animal,  detective,  wildly  romantic,  and 
outlaw  themes  are  on  the  wane,  but  there  is  a  rapid  rise  of  the 
curve  of  normal  interest  in  travel,  biography,  exploration,  adven- 
ture, literature  with  abundant  action,  perhaps  dramatic,  but 
always  somewhat  exciting  and  adventurous.  Every  census,  now 
scores  in  all,  shows  that  in  the  early  teens  there  is  for  the  aver- 
age child  something  of  a  reading  craze,  as  if  now  for  the  first 
time  the  mind  took  flight  in  the  world  of  books.  More  are 
drawh  from  libraries ;  more  pages  and  more  varieties  of  themes 
are  sampled  than  at  any  other  period  up  to  perhaps  the  middle 
of  the  college  course.  The  youth  has  a  passion  for  reading 
things  somewhat  beyond  his  own  experience.  It  is  the  age  when 
Edison  resolved  to  read  the  Detroit  Public  Library  through,  and 
read  twelve  solid  feet,  and  then,  as  he  says,  stopped  reading  for- 
ever. It  is,  however,  the  reading  of  the  prospector  and  not  of 
the  miner,  the  age  of  skipping  and  sampling  and  pressing  the 
keys  lightly,  until  something  absorbing  is  found  that  feeds  the 
soul.  Girls,  who  always  read  most  poetry,  not  only  like  most 
that  boys  do,  but  exceed  them  in  preference  for  books  by  woman 
authors  which  boys  eschew,  also  in  those  which  center  in  domes- 
tic life  and  with  children  in  them ;  and  only  after  considerable 
experience  with  this  freedom  does  any  natural  sense  of  style 
arise,  or  any  strong  impulse  to  express  some  embryo  content  of 
the  mind,  which  is  the  bud  of  literary  activity.  School  pressure 
has  had  much  to  do  in  either  suppressing  or  arresting  this  pas- 
sion for  reading  by  hastening  to  control  or  direct  it,  or  develop 
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a  critical  state  of  mind  that  suppresses  the  creative  impulses  that 
are  now  putting  forth  their  first  tender  buds. 

Again,  at  no  stage  and  in  no  department  of  psychic  life  are 
the  receptive  powers  so  far  in  advance  of  those  of  expression  as 
here.  Plasticity  is  at  its  maximum  and  utterance  at  its  minimum. 
The  mind  is  a  sensorium,  responsive  to  everything  in  the  envi- 
ronment, but  the  very  abundance  of  traffic  inward  obstructs  the 
outward  currents.  Boys  especially  are  liable  to  be  dumb-bound, 
or  almost  aphasic,  save  in  their  own  vigorous  and  often  inelegant 
way.  So  many  new  things  are  reverberating  in  the  new  life  to 
which  the  soul  now  awakens,  that  nature  prompts  a  kind  of  mod- 
est reticence  for  which  the  deflowerers  of  naivete  of  the  callow, 
ephebic  soul  should  have  some  respect. 

Again,  good  English  really  lives  on  the  short  circuit  from  eye 
to  tongue,  which  is,  we  know,  many  ages  older  that  the  new  long 
circuit  eye-and-hand  method  of  Cadmus,  concerning  which  the 
best  historian  of  French  literature  well  shows  that  its  golden  age 
was  when  conversation  dominated  style  and  the  worst  when  people 
talked  bookishly.  Children  in  school  cannot  all  talk  at  the  same 
time  as  they  can  all  write  or  read  at  once,  so  that  the  old  method 
in  literature  of  oral  transmission  before  printing  arose  has  turned 
school-work  so  largely  to  writing  that  the  graces  of  speech  and 
reading  aloud  and  story-telling  are  too  often  subordinated. 

I  doubt  if  among  all  the  recent  triumphs  of  the  uniformita- 
rians  any  has  been  worse  than  marking  off  a  definite  quantum  in 
this  great  field,  or  more  violence  done  to  both  the  subject  and 
the  youthful  mind.  The  wide  acceptance  of  these  requirement 
books  and  authors  marks,  I  believe,  a  pedagogic  decadence, 
which  in  a  future  far  nearer  than  we  dream  will  be  pointed  out 
as  the  low  water  mark  of  English  teaching  which  the  last  cen- 
tury can  show,  and  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  triumphs  of 
mechanism  and  convenience  over  mental  needs.  Some  univer- 
sities hold  out  against  it,  like  the  Stanford,  which  offers  five  large 
groups  of  books  and  authors,  including  even  the  gospels  and 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  each  of  which  the  teacher  may 
select  any  one  or  more,  and  not  only  that  but  any  substantial 
equivalent  of  this  will  be  accepted,  the  university  freely  under- 
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taking  all  the  additional  labor  and  setting  and  reading  papers  in 
some  way,  which  must  make  the  over-organizers  gape  and  stare. 
We  cannot,  perhaps;  so  at  least  the  great  variety  of  choices  of 
the  hundred  best  books  indicates,  even  reach  anything  like  a 
biblical  canonization  of  the  things  really  best  and  most  classical 
for  youth  and  have  a  school  Bible,  as  a  late  English  writer 
wishes.  Whether  this  great  task  was  considered  or  even  seen 
by  our  English  committees,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  have  a  most 
suggestive  approximation  to  it  in  the  new  Deutsche  Lesebuchy  by 
Hopf,  Paulsiek,  and  other  secondary  teachers  of  German,  in  nine 
volumes  of  over  3,602  pages,  published  during  six  years  ending 
in  1898.  The  page  is  large;  the  type  is  a  model;  and  the 
paper  and  binding  so  cheap  that  each  child  can  own  his  library. 
The  work  begins  in  octavo,  and  in  the  lower  grades  great  prom- 
inence is  given  to  saga,  legend,  Mdrchen,  fables,  proverbs,  hymns, 
a  few  prayers,  Bible  tales,  etc.  Every  department  and  period 
of  German  literary  history,  from  the  Niebelungen  down  to  a  few 
living  writers,  is  drawn  on.  Many  careful  digests  of  great  stan- 
dard works  embodying  salient  phrases  and  quotations  from  the 
original,  epic,  lyric  poetry,  exploration,  adventure,  biography,  and 
even  jests  and  humorous  tales,  which,  it  is  explained,  must  all  be 
read  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  English  with  a  little  of  it  studied 
in  detail  and  memorized  — all  this  marks  a  new  and  important 
step  toward  the  practical  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  secondary  education,  which  should  be 
pondered.  It  is  no  mere  aimless  anthology  or  chrestomathy  like 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  but  is  one  of  the  best  products  of  pro- 
longed and  concerted  study  of  how  best  to  draw  upon  all  the 
sources  of  a  great  national  literature  in  a  way  to  feed  best  each 
nascent  stage  of  later  childhood  and  youth,  so  that  profit  and 
pleasure  are  best  combined  and  so  that  the  chief  end  of  refiding 
for  the  young,  which  it  should  not  be  forgotten  is  primarily  eth- 
ical, is  not  ignored,  and  the  literary  instinct  is  allowed  to  irrigate 
a  wide  field  instead  of  encouraged  to  cut  a  deep  canon  and 
leave  desert  plains  on  either  side. 

I  have  no  time  here  to  speak  of  algebra,  almost  purely  for- 
mal, nor  of  other  topics  which  I  shall  speak  of  later,  but  pass 
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finally  to  the  question — what  are  the  causes  of  this  pedagogical 
decadence  ?  First,  I  think  we  must  place  the  iron  law  of  maxi- 
mal ease  which  has  made  sophists,  literalists,  method^isters.  To 
drill  and  break  in  the  youthful  mind  is  easy.  Under  no  condi- 
tions can  a  precisian  so  dominate  as  at  this  age,  when  the  soul 
cries  out  for  wholes,  not  details ;  for  facts,  not  formulae ;  for 
crude  masses  of  information,  not  for  accuracy  or  analysis  ;  for 
growth,  not  for  logical  order.  Wherever  we  insist  upon  accu- 
racy and  finish,  we  are  forcing  nature,  which  decrees  that  youth 
should  be  kept  plastic  and  growing.  This  evil  is  directly  as  the 
teacher's  ignorance.  Inadequate  knowledge  on  the  teacher's 
part  is  the  chief  high-school  evil  which  instinctively  seeks  shel- 
ter, dignity,  and  ease  in  formalism. 

A  second  cause  is  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  needs 
of  youth  and  the  laws  of  mental  growth.  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  not  cultivated  the  true  psychology  of  education, 
which  is  essentially  genetic ;  and  our  academic  chairs  in  this 
and  allied  departments,  while  often  filled  by  men  of  the  highest 
ability,  whose  achievements  have  justly  won  wide  recognition, 
have  persistently  maintained  toward  genetic  psychology,  which 
is  only  the  higher  evolution  entering  the  field  of  mind,  the  same 
attitude  of  indifference  or  even  hostility  that  Agassiz  maintained 
toward  evolution.  The  analysis-plowing  and  cross-plowing  of 
the  adult  consciousness,  of  late  so  overdone,  can,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  render  little  service  to  teachers  and  may  even  do 
them  harm.  But  without  knowledge  of  the  later  genetic  stage 
of  adolescence,  teachers  are  handicapped  by  an  ignorance  which 
hinders  much  of  their  best  work,  at  best  provincial,  because  fail- 
ing to  recognize  that  the  cultivated  adult  of  today,  whose  mind 
is  so  overstudied  and  overexploited,  is  only  a  single  stage  of  the 
development  of  mind  in  the  world.  Introspection  even  aided 
by  new  laboratory  methods,  can  never  restore  the  lost  or  losing 
ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  adolescence,  which  has  a  new  message 
of  humanism  to  the  world  of  education  from  a  source  richer  and 
more  original  than  that  which  was  opened  to  the  teachers  by  the 
Renaissance.  It  reinterprets  and  enlarges  all  traditions  of  lib- 
eral education  by  insisting  that  the  only  way  to  fit  for  the  next 
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Stage  of  training  is  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  preceding 
stage,  and  to  supplement  knowledge  and  love  of  subject-matter 
by  that  of  youth,  devoted  ministry  to  which  makes  teaching, 
as  it  always  is  at  its  best,  the  lasting  and  crowning  manifesta- 
tion of  the  parental  impulse. 

Third,  the  most  important  principle  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
is  that  the  subjects  should  be  treated  alike  for  those  who  go  to 
higher  institutions  and  for  those  who  do  not.  Only  if  these  two 
classes  of  pupils  differed  very  widely  in  ability  would  this  prin- 
ciple be  false ;  all  admit  that  each  topic  must  be  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  in  schools  for  subnormal  children  just  as  all 
buildings  cannot  be  begun  in  the  same  way.  In  a  large  and 
general  sense,  I  believe  it  is  profoundly  true,  but  has  nevertheless 
done  incalculable  harm  and  has  been  calamitous  in '  its  results. 
First,  because,  through  no  fault  of  its  literal  form,  it  has  been 
very  widely  understood  by  parents  and  pupils  to  mean  that  the 
best  way  for  all  to  begin  in  the  high  school  is  to  start  to  fit  for 
college,  and  that  thus  least  will  be  lost  and  most  gained  even  if 
they  never  get  there.  Thus  certain  topics  are  begun  and 
arrested  before  they  have  been  carried  far  enough  to  yield 
practical  results  for  life,  such  as  could  be  secured  by  less  pro- 
ficiency with  other  topics.  Secondly,  it  has  been  calamitous 
because  often  associated  with  the  absurd  postulate  of  the  equal 
educational  value  of  all  topics  if  taught  equally  well.  This  is 
almost  the  apotheosis  of  formalism  against  content-studies.  It 
has  affected  the  choice  of  topics  unfavorably,  and  is  one  partial 
cause  for  the  excess  of  Latin.  But,  third,  the  chief  harm  of  this 
dictum  itself  is  that  it  has  reinforced  the  assumption  that  the 
methods  and  subjects  in  vogue  for  those  who  go  to  college  are 
the  best.  It  is  true  that  all  topics  should  be  treated  alike,  but 
the  methods  should  be  genetic,  while  the  dictum  has  reinforced 
the  logical  method  because  it  was  in  the  field  and  sanctioned  by 
the  colleges,  whose  methods  when  transferred  to  lower  ado- 
lescent stages  do  them  great  violence.  By  thus  laying  excessive 
stress  upon  the  logical,  scientific  methods,  fitter  for  college  than 
high  school,  and  discrediting  everywhere  genetic  methods,  incal- 
culable injury  has  been  done,  whereas  if  these  latter  had  been 
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known  and  recognized  as  normative  and  the  principle  of  like 
treatment  had  diffused  and  reinforced  them,  good  and  not  harm 
would  have  resulted. 

Lastly,  we  have  in  this  field  to  face  great  and  growing  dan- 
gers that  threaten  the  dignity  and  independence  of  secondary 
teaching,  which  must  know,  be,  and  do  things  that  higher 
education  khows  not  of.  Thring,  Arnold,  ana  the  founders  of 
Schul  Pforta  did  not  owe  their  eminence  to  their  success  in  meet- 
ing requirements  of  universities,  because  in  most  European 
countries  entrance  examinations  in  our  sense  are  practically 
unknown.  The  high-school  teachers  are  now  exposed  to  dangers 
akin  to  those  of  small  merchants  who  drift  to  great  department 
stores  in  the  city.  They  become  clerkly,  like  office  lawyers 
working  under  orders.  They  seems  content  to  sit  as  lay  figures  in 
the  councils  of  their  own  goverment  anxiously  awaiting  the  assign- 
ment of  their  stint  with  the  spirit  of  faithful  and  devoted  ser- 
vants, honored  by  the  confidences  of  their  masters.  In  France, 
where  over-organization  has  done  perhaps  chief  harm,  it  was 
lately  seriously  proposed  that  they  wear  a  uniform  or  livery. 
In  England,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  universities  all  once 
conducted  entrance  examinations,  they  were  long  since  essentially 
abolished:  Even  in  England,  that  land  of  examinations,  they 
were  given  up  in  the  second  quarter  of  last  century  according 
to  Mark  Patterson,  because  they  could  not  be  made  adequate 
tests  of  power,  and  in  Germany  and  France,  because  of  the 
increasing  power  of  trustworthiness  of  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  present,  almost  feudal,  dominance  here  of  colleges 
or  universities  over  the  work  of  this  grade  is  something  that  in 
its  methods  is  without  precedence  in  other  countries  or  in  the 
history  of  education.  Many  high-school  teachers  in  the  Middle 
States  and  New  England  are  ready  for  the  mere  convenience  of 
fitting  for  one  examination  of  a  joint  board,  instead  of  meeting 
the  differing  requirements  of  college,  to  sell  their  birthright  and 
independence.  High  schools  and  their  pupils  have  doubled 
within  the  last  decade  and  are  now  over  saturated  by  college 
interests,  because  these  were  more  alert  and  first  to  assert  them- 
selves in  the  new  and  widening  high-school  field.     When  the 
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public  high  school  really  becomes,  as  it  surely  will,  the  people's 
college,  permeated  with  the  ideal  of  fitting  for  life,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  indeed  from  fittting  for  college,  then  second- 
ary education  will  become  truly  democratic ;  it  will  have  plenty 
of  local  color  and  fitting  for  colleges  will  become,  as  President 
Jordan  well  says  it  should  be,  a  mere  incident.  The  public  high 
school  will  say  to  the  college,  fitting  is  not  our  chief  business; 
you  are  not  our  pace-maker ;  our  business  is  to  do  the  best  we 
can  for  you  at  this  stage;  take  our  finished  product  or  leave  it, 
but  if  either  of  us  bend,  it  must  be  the  college. 

The  greatest  need  of  adolescence  today  in  New  England  is 
another  association  of  public  and  English  high-school  teachers, 
working  independently  of  the  college  and  in  the  service  of  the 
great  public  that  supports  the  high  school,  interpreting  its  needs 
and  striving  to  fit  for  life  and  not  for  college.  Without  some 
such  new  departure  the  work  of  this  association,  which  has  done 
so  much  good,  but  in  so  much  of  which  we  hear  the  jingle  of  the 
keys  of  the  college  wardens,  will  grow  still  more  one-sided  and 
its  work  be  still  more  overdone.  Such  a  high-school  renaissance 
would  show  no  longer  an  increasing  number  of  male  teachers, 
who  drop  out  because  they  cannot  be  true  to  their  own  convic- 
tions in  a  noble,  manly  way.  It  would  bring  to  the  front  a  class 
of  high-school  leaders  less  supple  and  less  servile,  and  more 
devoted  to  do  their  best  to  develop  youth  at  a  unique  and  most 
critical  stage  of  life,  and  free  this  work  from  the  dominance  of 
college  professors,  who  would  do  more  for  science  if  they  gave 
to  productive  research  in  their  own  departments  most  of  the 
time,  now  often  worse  than  wasted  in  dictating  to  high-school 
teachers  and  increasing  the  now  excessive  number  of  high- 
school  text-books,  and  in  other  ways  recruiting  for  their  college. 

The  President. — The  discussion  of  Dr.  Hall's  address, 
according  to  the  announcement  on  your  program,  will  be 
opened  by  President  Eliot. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. —  Mr, 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  With  the  greater  part  of  what  Pres- 
ident Hall  has  just  put  before  us  in  so  interesting  and  instructive  a 
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manner  I  cordially  agree,  so  much  so  that  it  would  not  be  interesting 
to  you  if  I  should  survey  at  all  the  greater  part  of  his  lecture.  I  should 
have  to  repeat  constantly  phrases  of  complete  agreement.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  beforehand  what  President  Hall  was 
going  to  read  to  you  this  morniifg,  but  as  I  only  received  a  brief 
abstract  of  his  address  this  morning  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  I  have 
been  unable  to  make  that  careful  preparation  which  his  own  reputation 
and  this  audience  would  otherwise  have  required  of  me.  I  must,  there- 
fore, limit  myself  to  comments,  spontaneous  comments,  upon  the  few 
points  touched  by  President  Hall  with  which  I  do  not  find  myself  able 
to  agree. 

It  was  an  admirable  description  of  adolescence  which  President 
Hall  put  before  us.  He  described  that  wonderfully  fruitful  period  of 
human  life  with  an  enthusiasm  which  I  am  sure  we  all  shared  ;  and  with 
every  word  of  what  he  said  in  that  connection  I  felt  the  most  cordial 
agreement.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  to  some  misgivings  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  any  well  defined  period  in  the  ordinary  span 
of  human  life,  of  any  period  which  can  be  given  a  beginning  and  an 
end  and  be  said  to  have  remarkable  characteristics  of  its  own.  I 
noticed  that  President  Hall  believed  in  a  definite  period  which  might 
be  called  boyhood,  which  period  was  well  adapted  to  what  he  called 
habituation  or  drill,  and  that  this  period  was  succeeded  by  a  period 
well  defined  in  his  mind  called  adolescence,  and  that  this  second  was 
succeeded  by  a  third  period  which  might  perhaps  be  called  maturity, 
itself  well  defined.  Now,  that  is  where  I  stagger  in  my  effort  to  follow 
President  Hall.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  period  of  human 
life  between  birth  and  death  which  should  be  devoted  to  a  process  of 
habituation  or  drill ;  and  I  know  no  portion  of  human  life  less  adapted 
to  drill  than  boyhood.  The  adult  is  infinitely  more  capable  of  advan- 
tageous drilling  than  a  child.  Drilling  is  a  highly  mechanical  process, 
intended  to  produce  a  mechanical  end.  It  is  at  its  best  in  a  factory. 
Is  a  factory  the  kind  of  place  which  we  think  appropriate  to  boys 
and  girls  ?  It  is  at  its  next,  best  in  an  army,  and  the  object  of  drill  in 
an  army  is  that  one  man  may  be  able  to  hurl  a  hundred  thousand  men 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  in  a  given  direction  at  a  given  moment.  Is  that 
an  object  which  we  set  before  ourselves  as  teachers  ?  I  am  inclined, 
therefore,  with  deference,  absolutely  to  deny  that  boyhood  is  a  period 
characterized  by  the  necessity  of  habituation  and  drill.  I  should  reject 
both  those  operations  as  applicable — that  is,  fortunately  applicable — 
to  childhood,  though  I  have  to  admit  that  in  the  infirmity  of  human 
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nature  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  now  administered  to  chil- 
dren. 

And  now  about  adolescence.  It  is  in  Dr.  Hall's  mind  characterized 
by  an  outbreak  of  the  imaginative  and  instinctive  powers  of  the  human 
being.  Perhaps  it  is  characterized  to  the  adult  mind  looking  on  by 
such  an  outburst,  just  as  a  peach  tree  in  the  spring  is  characterized  to 
the  human  mind  observing  it  by  a  pinkish,  purple  blow  which  appears, 
apparently,  suddenly.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bloom  of  adoles- 
cence is  no  more  sudden  than  the  bloom  of  a  peach  tree ;  that  it  is 
long  prepared,  that  every  power  which  appears  in  adolescence  to  spurt 
forth,  so  to  speak,  has  been  long  prepared.  And  I  should  not  be  able 
to  say  that  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  was  more  imaginative  than  a 
child  of  eight  or  ten.  I  have  seen  many  children  of  eight  or  ten  who 
were  imaginative  beyond  anything  that  I  could  ever  conceive  of  being 
myself..  I  have  seen  many  children  who  were  vastly  more  imaginative 
than  many  youths,  adolescents,  if  you  please,  of  my  acquaintance. 
Whatever  power  suddenly  appears  in  the  adolescents  must  have  been 
stored  in  that  growing  human  being  before,  just  as  the  bud  on  the 
peach  tree  stored  the  processes  which  flash  upon  us,  to  our  great  sur- 
prise and  delight,  the  bloom,  when  the  forces  of  nature  make  it  time 
for  the  peach  tree  to  bloom.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  further,  whether  the 
contrast  which  we  observe  between  the  rapid  development  of  adolescents 
and  the  comparative  stagnation  of  the  age  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five, 
if  stagnation  there  be,  should  not  be  looked  at,  not  as  proof  of  the 
superior  capacity  of  the  adolescent,  but  as  proof  of  the  unfortunate 
stunting  of  the  adult.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  God  meant 
that  mental  growth  should  be  slower  after  twenty  than  it  was  before. 
Is  not  the  cause  of  the  slower  rate  of  development  and  production,  as 
years  go  on,  the  morbidity  of  the  older  person,  the  stunting  of  the 
older  person  ?  By  what  ?  By  the  mechanical,  uninstructive,  narrow- 
ing effects  of  the  indispensable  earning  of  the  livelihood.  That  is 
what  stops  growth  in  most  human  beings. 

It  is  not  then,  I  submit,  sure  that  the  adolescent  period  is  a  period 
of  transcendent  power.  It  may  be  that  rapid  growth  takes  place  at 
that  time  simply  because  the  human  being  is  then  freer  to  grow,  freer 
to  develop  its  native  powers  ;  and  then  as  years  go  on  the  outer  forces 
of  the  world  check  that  growth,  diminish  that  expanding  power,  and 
leave  us  all  short  of  the  promise  of  our  youth.  I  say  this  because  I 
have  never  been  convinced  that  there  were  really  clear,  well-defined 
periods  in  human  life  to  which  different  disciplines  were  to  be  accom- 
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modated.  My  fundamental  belief  is  that  love  and  freedom  and  the 
nursing  of  nature  would  make  human  life  a  progress,  a  growth,  an 
expansion,  a  triumph,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  say  this  because  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  accommodate  methods  of  teaching 
to  particular  periods  of  the  human  infancy.  I  believe  the  methods  of 
teaching  should  be  all  one,  from  the  lap  of  the  mother  to  the  lap 
of  the  university. 

The  preamble  of  President  Hall's  address,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  it  was,  was  followed  by  what  most  of  us  probably  found  more 
interesting,  namely,  his  comments  upon  the  teaching  of  certain  sub- 
jects in  secondary  schools.  I  pass  to  that  portion  of  his  address. 
The  condition  of  physics  in  secondary  schools,  as  described  by 
President  Hall,  must  be  decidedly  deplorable.  Is  his  description 
accurate  ?  Has  he  got  a  real  basis  of  fact  ?  I  am  in  position  to  see 
the  results  of  the  new  training  in  physics  as  brought  to  us  at  Harvard 
College  now  for  ten  years  past,  from  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
schools  and  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of  individuals.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  results  are  highly  creditable  both  to  the  schools,  to  the 
projectors  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  schools,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual pupils  who  bring  to  us  the  evidences  of  their  attainments.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  colleges  that  have  really  carried  out  a  requirement  in 
laboratory  physics  have  never  thus  far  expressed  any  dissatisfaction 
in  the  returns.  At  Harvard  we  have  seen  with  great  approval  the 
progressive  substitution  of  laboratory  physics  for  book  physics,  which 
has  gone  on  continuously  since  the  laboratory  requirements  were  intro- 
duced. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  future  will  see  a  great  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  physics  in  the  secondary  schools,  as  also  in  the  col- 
leges. I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see  better  and  better  teachers 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  secondary  schools.  There  has  hardly 
been  time  enough  yet  to  furnish  the  secondary  schools  with  highly 
competent  teachers  of  this  subject.  But  I  desire  to  express  my  cor- 
dial sympathy  with  what  President  Hall  said  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  before  the  pupils*  minds  not  only  the  hero-ology  of  physics, 
which  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  but  general  principles  and  general 
results,  and  attending  here,  as  everywhere,  to  the  contents  as  well  as 
to  the  method.  I  cannot  agree  with  President  Hall  that  qualitative 
experiments  in  physics  or  chemistry  are  better  than  quantitative  for 
the  youthful  mind.  The  reason  I  cannot  agree  with  him  is  this :  I 
believe,  and  have  long  believed,  that  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do 
more  and  better  in  all  our  schools,  primary  and   secondary,  is  to 
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cultivate  the  powers  of  observation  in  the  children  or  the  youths.  Now, 
quantitative  experiments  in  physics  train  to  a  higher  degree  than  qual- 
itative the  powers  of  observation. 

English  was  the  next  subject  on  which  Dr.  Hall  gave  us  some 
interesting  observations.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  of  intro- 
ducing elaborate  training  in  English  into  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  it 
should  be  ?  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  very,  very  few  colleges  in 
this  country  that  required  any  English  whatever  for  admission ;  I 
think  you  could  count  them  all  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  children 
now  at  school  are  getting  a  better  knowledge  of  their  native  language 
and  literature  than  they  did  forty  years  ago.  I  conceive  that  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  that  question.  They  are  getting  a  vastly  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  their  language  and  literature  than  their  predecessors 
of  the  former  generation.  Again,  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  every 
word  President  Hall  said  about  the  superiority  of  contents  to  forms  in 
English  instruction,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  systematic 
teacher  to  dwell  on  the  forms  rather  than  on  the  contents.  President 
Hall's  criticism  is  valuable  because  he  speaks  so  strongly  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  contents.  But  I  know  no  clearer  gain  made  by  American 
schools  in  the  last  thirty  years  than  the  gain  in  the  teaching  of 
English  ;  and  I  know  no  point  at  which  American  experience  has  been 
more  perfectly  brought  to  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe  in  teaching  their  native  tongues.  We  have  never 
done  in  our  country  what  Germany  does  for  German,  or  France  for 
French,  or  the  Scandinavian  peoples  for  their  language,  or  Russia  for 
Russian ;  we  have  never  done  it,  and  now  we  are  doing  it,  and  so  we 
are  coming  into  accord  with  the  nations  experienced  in  the  develop- 
ment at  home  of  the  native  language. 

The  main  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  about  the  teaching  of  English 
in  schools  and  the  results  of  that  teaching,  is  due  to  this :  When  the 
teaching  of  the  school  in  any  subject  is  isolated  in  the  life  of  the  child, 
the  reaching  of  satisfactory  results  in  that  subject  will  be  slow.  It  will 
require  generations  before  the  best  results  of  new  experiments  can  be 
reached.  So  long  as  a  child  lives  at  home  in  an  atmosphere  of  bad 
English,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  American  day  school  to  make 
that  child's  English  good,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing.  You  must 
have  time  enough  to  work  upon  the  entire  population  in  regard  to 
knowledge  of  English  before  you  can  get  really  good  results  with  the 
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children  of  the  day.  It  will  be  just  the  same  in  any  other  language — 
I  might  say  almost  in  any  other  subject.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  that 
is  to  say,  to  give  a  really  high  education  to  a  child  whose  home  con- 
ditions are  adverse  to  a  high  education.  Therefore,  before  we  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  failure  of  the  school  to  bring  high  results  in 
English,  wait  until  we  have  had  time  to  affect  deeply  the  American 
home. 

President  Hall  found  the  Latin  statistics  of  the  last  few  years  curi- 
ous and  perhaps  deplorable.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  Latin  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
large  reconstruction  of  school  programs  which  took  place  within  five 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  report  of  that  Committee  of  Ten  of 
whose  capacity  President  Hall  evidently  entertains  no  very  high 
opinion.  The  general  effect  of  those  programs  was,  I  think,  to  make 
more  serious  the  studies  of  the  American  high  school,  and  to  limit 
their  number,  so  far  as  the  individual  child  is  concerned.  It  gave  the 
child  freer  choice  of  studies,  limited  the  number  of  studies  for  the 
individual,  and,  to  my  thinking,  made  the  high-school  •  course  for 
an  individual  pupil  more  substantial.  One  of  its  effects  was,  I  think, 
to  increase  the  attention  paid  to  Latin.  If  one  considers  the  rather 
limited  number  of  subjects  which  it  is  possible  to  teach  well,  or  reason- 
ably well,  in  an  American  high  school,  one  will  hesitate,  I  think,  to 
tell  children  that  they  had  better  not  take  Latin,  if  they  are  competent 
for  Latin  and  take  it  of  their  own  choice.  We  all  perceived  what  an 
immense  importance  President  Hall  attached  to  interest  as  the  motive 
in  study  for  children.  He  cannot  possibly  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  that  motive.  But,  unquestionably,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  pupil  in  the  American  high  school  has  had  freer  choice  of  studies, 
and  one  of  the  effects  seems  to  be  that  more  of  them  are  interested  in 
Latin.  Are  we  prepared  to  regret  that  ?  Certainly  Latin  has  proved 
itself  to  be  an  admirable  method  of  studying  language.  Moreover, 
are  we  encouraged  by  what  we  have  heard  today  to  recommend  the 
children  to  study  English  ?  Are  we  encouraged  by  what  we  have 
heard  today  to  recommend  them  to  study  physics  as  now  taught  ?  I 
gathered  that  President  Hall  did  not  think  well  of  algebra  as  now 
taught.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  French  or  German  as 
taught  in  the  average  American  high  school  can  be  a  better  subject 
than  Latin.  What  remains  ?  What  shall  the  child  do  ?  For  one,  I 
never  should  wish  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  a  competent 
high-school  pupil  who  desired  to  study  Latin  not  to  study  it.     That  is. 
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after  all,  the  practical  point,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  things  are. 
Shall  we  advise  the  pupils  in  our  high  schools  not  to  study  Latin,  or 
English,  or  physics,  or  algebra,  or  French,  or  German  ? 

I  come  next  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  labors,  or  rather  the  outcome 
of  the  labors,  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  I  want  to  say  first  that  that 
committee  had  before  it  a  practical  problem,  not  a  theoretical  one.  I 
shall  have  to  confess  at  once  that  in  the  meetings  of  that  committee  I 
never  heard  the  word  psychology,  or  the  word  paidology,  uttered  ;  and 
I  doubt  if  any  member  of  that  committee  was  affected  in  his  labors  by 
any  psychological  considerations.  Their  probleln  was  an  absolutely 
practical  one.  What  can  they  recommend  in  the  way  of  changes  for 
good  in  the  existing  programs  of  American  public  schools?  Presi- 
dent Hall  is  precisely  correct  in  saying  that  one  of  their  principles,  on 
which  they  agreed  unanimously — and  really  it  was  a  committee  which 
represented  a  great  variety  of  opinion  and  experience  —  one  of  the 
opinions  on  which  they  agreed  unanimously  was  that  the  public  high- 
school  programs  should  make  as  little  difference  as  possible  between 
the  studies  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  was  going  to  college  and  the  studies 
of  a  boy  or  girl  who  was  not  going  to  college.  That  is  a  principle 
that  I  believe  in  root  and  branch,  and  hold  to  be  a  beneficent  principle 
in  the  organization  of  American  education.  Perhaps  I  should  fear  to 
speak  of  any  organization  of  American  education  ;  but,  after  all,  when 
you  have  got  millions  of  children  to  deal  with,  there  must  be  some 
organization.  I  know  no  more  fruitful  or  productive  principle  in  the 
organization  of  American  education  than  that  one,  or  one,  in  my  judg- 
ment, more  absolutely  beneficent  in  the  present,  or  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  future,  far  or  near. 

What  is  the  reason  for  these  convictions  ?  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  reason  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  gave  in  their  report. 
Thousands  of  high-school  pupils  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going 
to  college  or  not ;  therefore,  postpone  as  late  as  possible  that  fateful 
decision,  postpone  as  late  as  possible  the  forking  of  the  ways  in  the 
high  school.  Carry  to  the  college  or  the  scientific  school  every  child 
that  can  be  led  that  way,  and  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  till  the  latest 
possible  moment,  no  obstacle  created  by  a  too  early  choice  between 
diverging  roads.  In  the  next  place,  that  principle  is  founded  upon 
this  conviction,  that  the  distinction  between  training  for  college  and 
training  for  life  has  no  foundation  whatever;  therefore  the  training  of 
a  youth  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  should  be  one  and  the  same,  whether 
he  is  going  into  college  or  going  into  business,  that  is,  going  to  earn 
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his  living.  The  training  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical, 
because  the  college  life  is  not  different  in  the  powers  it  calls  for,  in 
the  motives  on  which  it  relies,  from  what  we  obscurely  call  life,  that  is, 
life  outside  the  college.  I  have  seen  thousands  snd  thousands  of  col- 
lege youth  passing  through  what  we  call  a  college,  scientific  school,  or 
university.  They  stay  there  from  four  to  seven  years.  The  powers 
they  acquire,  the  motives  they  exhibit,  the  characters  they  form,  are 
just  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to  characterize  at  the  same  age 
all  the  other  youth,  once  their  comrades  at  school,  but  now  gone  out 
into  the  working  world  to  help  the  families  to  which  they  belong,  or 
to  earn  their  own  livings.  Human  character  in  the  college-trained 
person  ought  not  to  be  a  thing  distinct  in  the  least  degree  from  human 
character  in  the  laboring  classes.  The  heights  of  human  character  are 
all  one  in  level,  in  grade  ;  they  are  not  diverse.  The  intellectual 
powers  which  give  success  to  a  college  student  are  just  the  same  as 
those  which  give  success  to  the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant.  They 
are  a  firm  will,  good  sense,  alertness,  industry,  and  high  aims.  After 
all,  human  beings,  as  they  develop  in  the  different  careers  of  the  world, 
manifest  similar  powers,  similar  characters,  unless  stunted  by  untoward 
conditions  and  circumstances.  We  do  college  life  a  great  wrong  when 
we  try  to  separate  it  from  other  human  life  at  the  same  age.  We 
undervalue  that  other  human  life  at  the  same  age  when  we  think  of  it 
as  something  necessarily  inferior,  as  necessarily  not  a£fording  to  the 
youth  the  means  of  developing  character  and  of  winning  happiness. 
The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  sources  of 
happiness  are  open  to  every  human  creature,  and  that  education  has 
very,  very  much  less  to  do  with  that  happiness  than  we  imagine ;  and 
the  clearer  I  become  that  as  regards  character  and  happiness  and  the 
true  worth  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  life,  the  precise  career 
or  occupation  which  a  man  has  in  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
amount  of  money  he  gets,  has  infinitely  less  to  do  with  the  result  than 
most  men  suppose.  If  these  things  are  so,  that  distinction  between 
training  for  college  life  and  training  for  life  is  a  complete  delusion  ; 
and  if  that  is  so,  then  the  education  of  the  boy  and  the  adolescent, 
whether  going  to  college  or  not,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  iden- 
tical for  all  future  careers,  and  particularly  identical  as  regards  freedom. 
His  moral  career,  his  career  for  happiness,  is  going  to  be  the  same, 
whichever  issue  comes  to  him  in  after  years. 

Near  the  close  of  his  excellent  address  President  Hall  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  dominant  quality  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
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this  country —  dominant,  that  is  to  say,  over  schools,  and  contrasted  it 
with  the  position  of  continental  universities  in  that  respect,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  continental  university  exercised  no  such  power  as  the 
American  university.  To  my  thinking  there  is  just  the  grain  of  truth 
in  that  statement  which  may  make  it  delusive.  What  is  the  reason 
that  the  continental  universities  do  not  examine  for  admission  ? 
What  is  the  reason  that  the  examinations  of  the  continental  universi- 
ties of  Europe  are  not  so  generally  taken,  I  may  say  are  not  so  influen- 
tial, as  the  examinations  of  the  American  universities  ?  Simply  this, 
that  the  function  of  admitting  to  professions,  including  the  profession 
of  teacher,  and  the  function  of  inspecting,  examining,  and  giving 
certificates  of  issue  to  the  secondary  schools,  is  a  governmental 
function. 

If  we  had  in  this  country  competent  government  inspectors  for  all 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  nobody 
could  go  out  from  a  high  school  with  a  certificate  without  passing  a  gov- 
ernment examination,  then  we  should  not  need  the  admission  examina- 
tions of  colleges  and  universities ;  then  Harvard  College  would  be 
absolutely  delighted  to  be  rid  of  admission  examinations  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  then  we  should  do  as  the  German  university  does,  and  take  in 
anybody  that  brings  us  the  government  certificate  of  having  graduated 
at  a  high  school.  We  have  no  such  government  inspection  and  exami- 
nation, and  the  American  colleges  and  universities  have  attempted, 
imperfectly  it  is  true,  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  government 
control.  You,  of  course,  remember  that  admission  to  every  profession  in 
Germany  or  France  is  determined  by  government  examinations.  We 
are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  approaching  that  condition  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  some  callings.  The  approach,  however,  is  very  gradual  and 
the  goal  is  distant.  In  the  meantime,  the  universities  undertake  to 
exercise  some  wholesome  restraint  and  regulation  in  that  great  field. 

These,  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  few  points  on  which 
I  am  able  to  offer  you  some  comments  on  the  admirable  address  of 
President  Hall. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Smiley,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  High  School. — 
Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sure,  if  I  could  follow 
my  own  inclinations  at  this  moment,  I  should  ask  to  be  excused  from 
participating  in  this  discussion.  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
the  able  and  suggestive  address  of  President  Hall  and  in  the  masterly 
discussion  which  followed  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  almost  more  profit- 
able to  leave  with  the  people  assembled  here  the  thoughts  as  they  have 
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been  presented,  than  to  continue  the  discussion  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  secondary  school.  With  many  of  the  propositions  advanced  in 
the  first  address,  that  of  President  Hall,  and  in  his  able  paper,  equally 
suggestive,  which  appeared  in  the  Forum  of  September,  I  find  myself 
in  most  hearty  accord.  That  there  are  problems  calling  for  careful, 
intelligent  study  on  the  part  of  the  secondary -school  teacher,  it  seems 
to  me  needs  no  discussion  to  establish.  But  I  must  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  shock  and  surprise  when  I  read  in  this  article  in  the  Forum  the 
severe  and  sweeping  indictment  brought  against  the  teachers  of  the 
secondary  schools.     May  I  read  from  this  article  ? 

The  transition  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school  in  this  country  cor- 
responds far  better  than  the  European  system  to  the  need  of  changed 
environment  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  this  constitutes  a  rare  opportunity 
which  has,  however,  been  thrown  away.  Although  education,  as  we  have 
seen,  begins  here,  and  many  races  havd  no  other  than  a  brief  training  at  the 
dawn  of  the  ephebic  period,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate  secondary  education 
has  more  or  less  lapsed  to  a  mere  link.  Its  functions  are  partly  those  of 
preparation  for  college,  and  are  partly  shaped  by  the. mere  momentum  of  the 
lower  grades.  The  high  school  has  lost  its  independence,  and,  of  all  stages 
and  grades  has  least  interest  in  the  large  problems  of  education,  namely, 
what  to  teach  and  how,  in  order  to  develop  the  nascent  periods  during  the 
teens  and  to  save  powers  now  new-bom  in  most  profusion,  but  sure  to  be 
atrophied  or  perverted  if  not  studied  with  tact  and  federated  with  individual 
adaptation. 

For  all  these  problems  as  a  class,  high-school  teachers  care  less  than 
those  of  any  other  grade,  if,  indeed,  they  suspect  their  existence.  For  them 
adolescence  is  just  a  stage  when  children  are  so  much  farther  along  than  in 
the  grammar  school,  and  know  so  much  less  than  they  must  to  enter  college. 
For  such  teachers  the  task  is  simply  to  convert  their  pupils  into  freshmen, 
and  they  await  with  hope  or  fear  the  assignment  of  their  stint*  in  the  form  of 
college  requirements.  They  have  abandoned  all  initiative ;  have  renounced 
their  birthright  of  interpreting,  and  ministering  to,  the  needs  of  one  stage  of 
life  ;  have  had  little  professional  training  ;  have  little  interest  in  education  in 
the  large  meaning  of  that  term  ;  and  care  little  for  work  of  the  lower  grades. 
Their  motto  almost  seems  to  be  Non  vitae  sed  scholae  discimus.  The  result 
is  that  boys^  who  insist  more  on  their  own  individuality,  leave  the  high 
school ;  in  the  country  at  large  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  pupils  are  now 
girls.  Noble  ideals  are  gone ;  the  independent  function  of  the  secondary 
stage  of  education  is  almost  abandoned ;  and  the  pupil  and  teacher  devote 
themselves  to  a  routine  of  tasks  in  an  artificial  program  imposed  by  the  will 
of  others,  and  fitting  not  for  the  world  but  for  college. 

I  have  said  that  that  presentation,  that  view,  came  to  me  with  a 
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shock  of  surprise,  with  almost  a  feeling  of  indignant,  of  vigorous,  pro- 
test. The  thought  came  to  my  mind  of  the  large  body  of  cultured, 
able,  devoted  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  work  of  the  high  school  is  "shaped  by  the  mere  momen- 
tum of  the  lower  grades."  I  would  not  for  one  moment  bring  a  word 
of  criticism  against  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  grammar 
school.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  m  larger 
and  larger  degree  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  is  enlistfng  those 
who  have  had  a  wide  college  training,  but  is  it  not  true  in  a  larger 
degree  that  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  had  the  best  training  that  our  colleges  and  our  universities 
in  this  country  and  abroad  can  give  ? 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  speak  of  some  of  the  expe- 
riences in  our  own  school,  because  I  am  best  acquainted  with  that. 
We  have  a  school  of  a  thousand  pupils,  and  I  find  here  again  a  differ- 
ence, as  indicated  by  the  paper,  in  the  conditions  there  existing  as 
compared  with  those  generally  found.  The  thousand,  less  twenty,  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  as  many  boys  as  girls.  Our 
teaching  force  consists  of  forty  teachers,  beside  myself,  and  again  the 
number  of  male  teachers  is  just  about  equal  to  the  number  of  female 
teachers  in  the  school.  And  I  find,  too,  in  looking  over  the  list  of 
those  with  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  associated  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  that  Harvard  College,  and  Yale,  and  Brown,  and  Amherst,  and 
Dartmouth,  and  Williams,  and  Michigan  University,  and  Smith,  and 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Middletown,  and  Trinity,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
universities  abroad,  are  represented  in  our  teaching  force.  Certainly 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  me  to  believe  that  in  schools  thus 
constituted  as  to  their  teaching  force,  and  I  assume  that  the  conditions 
in  other  large  schools  are  just  about  the  same,  the  make-up  of  the 
teaching  force  just  about  the  same,  that  we  are  carrying  on  our 
work  in  the  hopeless,  desolate,  dreary  fashion  described  in  this 
article.  If  I  may  again  speak  about  the  conditions,  are  we  recognizing 
the  needs  of  the  young  people  in  our  secondary  schools  ?  Why,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  generosity,  the  magnificent  generosity,  with  which 
our  communities  equip,  build,  furnish  the  buildings  in  which  the  work 
of  the  school  is  carried  on,  is  evidence  that  to  the  community  the  high 
school  holds  a  very  dear  place. 

I  find  myself  not  in  accord,  also,  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
paper  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  high  school  takes  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  interest  and  affections  of  the  pupils.     Why,  it  seems  to  me, 
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as  I  have  satd«  that  the  character  of  the  equipment  with  which  we  are 
supplied  by  the  generosjty  of  the  communities  shows  that  the  high 
school  has  a  deep  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  parents,  and  of  the 
pupils  as  well. 

Again,  do  we  not  recognize  in  the  high  schools,  the  public  high 
schools,  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  character  of  the  training  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  give  them  ?  We  recognize  that  our  youth  need 
training  to  develop  sound  bodies.  In  our  schools  more  and  more  is 
it  coming  to  be  true  that  we  are  equipped  with  gymnasiums,  with  phys- 
ical instructors,  both  for  the  boys  and  for  the  girls.  As  it  seems  to  me, 
no  one  of  our  teachers  in  these  large  schools  can  exert  a  more  helpful 
influence,  not  only  in  buijding  up  good  bodies,  but  in  building  up 
good  spirits  for  the  bodies,  than  can  the  instructor  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  in  the  choice  of  such  instructor  I  am  sure  the  greatest  care  is  nec- 
essary. But  given  an  instructor  who  knows  the  boys,  who  is  morally 
clean  and  pure  and  good,  and  I  believe  that  the  influence  exerted  by 
that  instructor  cannot  be  measured. 

Again,  in  the  equipment  for  manual  training  we  recognize  the  need 
of  the  individual.  In  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected  about 
125  boys  are  taking  some  form  of  woodwork,  150  boys  are  taking 
constructive  drawing,  50  boys  are  taking  metal  work,  50  or  75  girls  are 
taking  some  form  of  domestic  science,  so  that  here  opportunity  is 
given  for  the  individual  aptitude  to  show  itself. 

If  I  might  be  pardoned  for  one  other  reference,  we  are  trying  this 
year,  in  continuation  of  the  trial  begun  last  year,  to  get  at  the  individ- 
ual need  in  this  way :  In  our  daily  programme  we  have  six  recitation 
periods.  No  teacher  on  the  force  has  more  than  five  periods,  but  the 
sixth  one  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  closely  in  touch  as  pos- 
sible with  those  who  may  need  the  individual  touch. 

In  this  way,  then,  do  the  large  schools  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
tho^e  who  support  them  have  established  them. 

The  dominant  influence  of  the  college  has  been  referred  to.  I  won- 
der if  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  secondary  school  would  not  agree 
with  me  that  no  force  is  more  potent  for  good  in  the  school,  in  every 
department,  than  that  which  emanates  from  a  strong,  vigorous,  classical 
department  in  the  school.  We  feel  the  effect  of  it,  and  we  prize  that 
influence. 

Dr.  Samuel  Thurbep,  of  the  Boston  Girls'  High  School. — Mr, 
President :  I  hope  a  great  many  teachers  who  heard  the  last  gentleman 
will  procure  the  Forum  and  read  President  Hall's  article*     I  can't 
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imagine  why  it  made  that  gentleman  so  melancholy.  I  find  it  exceed- 
ingly stimulating,  and  I  have  shown  it  to  many  others  who  also  found 
it  so.  I  am  very  sure  it  will  be  the  most  wholesome  reading  you  could 
do  (applause). 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. — Mr,  President:  Before 
we  adjourn  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  like  very  much  to  hear  again 
from  President  Hall. 

President  Hall,  of  Clark  University. — Mr,  Chairman:  I  won't 
detain  the  association.  I  did  jot  down  two  or  three  points,  which,  if 
you  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  mention  very  briefly.  First  of  all  I  beg 
to  apologize  to  President  Eliot  for  not  sending  the  abstract  of  my 
article  earlier.  I  mailed  it  Thursday,  but  it  was  delayed  on  account  of 
unavoidable  obstacles.  The  paper  was  put  together  from  lecture  notes, 
and  I  had  not  finally  decided  what  points  I  wanted  to  lay  stress  upon. 
I  especially  regret  that  President  Eliot  did  not  receive  this  earlier, 
because  I  think  that  most  of  the  objections  which  he  has  raised  will 
fall  to  the  ground  of  themselves  when  he  considers  what  I  actually 
did  say. 

For  instance,  I  believe  in  the  great  advantage  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  I  think  it  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  edu- 
cational history  of  the  last  ten  years.  My  contention  only  is  that  the 
momentum  in  that  direction  is  spent,  that  it  has  been  overdone,  and 
that  these  magnificent  blocks  of  baled  knowledge,  so  many  credits,  so 
many  hours,  such  a  standard,  forty,  sixty,  all  doing  the  same  thing,  the 
old  ideas,  are  not,  I  think,  quite  the  way  of  life.  There  is  little 
vitality.  The  methods  are  those  that  come  from  mechanics,  it  seems 
to  me,  more  than  from  the  great  field  of  life.  Man  must  now-a-days 
study  just  so  far,  so  much.  It  is  the  same  tendency,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  see  in  mechanics  to  standardize  things.  Now  we  buy  flour  of 
such  a  number,  screws,  nails,  which  are  of  such  a  number;  we  know 
just  what  we  are  going  to  get.  I  hardly  believe  that  we  can  standard- 
ize knowledge  in  quite  that  way,  as  is  presupposed  by  the  tendencies 
now  in  vogue,  and  have  one  grand  bureau  of  assay  such  as  was  dis- 
cussed here  yesterday  afternoon  (laughter).  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not 
the  way  of  life,  but  rather  the  way  of  decadence. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  there  still  ought  to  be,  of  getting 
into  college,  especially  where  the  college  is  a  public  one,  a  state  uni- 
versity, as  distinct  from  the  endowed  one.  Years  ago,  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, a  bright  young  fellow  of  eighteen  was  putting  on  a  tin  roof,  and 
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came  down  at  noon  into  the  library,  in  the  summer  vacation ;  there  he 
took  up  a  mathematical  journal,  and  the  mathematical  genius  in  him 
sprang  into  sudden  life,  and  he  is  now  an  eminent  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. I  believe  it  was  Professor  Bayard,  the  eminent  biologist  and 
fish  commissioner,  who  chased  a  rabbit  under  a  library  in  Albany  one 
Sunday  and  there  found  works  on  biology.  All  of  a  sudden  his  talent 
flamed  up,  and  he  had  his  career.  He  did  not  have  to  study  just 
exactly  so  long.  There  is  more  than  one  way.  You  can  enter  college 
through  the  roof  or  through  the  floor,  and  it  has  been  done,  and  I 
think  there  should  be  room  for  this. 

As  to  the  habituation,  I  cannot  think  that  on  mature  consideration 
of  the  history  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  education,  what  it  has 
always  meant  from  the  time  of  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table, 
what  it  means  when  memory  .is  at  its  best  and  when  habits  are  formed, 
what  it  means  when  the  brain  is  at  its  most  plastic  state,  I  cannot  believe 
that  on  mature  reflection  of  what  the  history  of  education  means.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  will  quite  want  to  stand  by  all  he  has  said  about  habituation 
not  being  somewhat  of  a  specialty  at  this  early  age.  I  agree  with  all 
he  said,  and  was  very  much  edified  and  very  much  instructed,  too — it 
was  a  very  suggestive  view,  to  me  at  least — that  probably  we  are  aU 
stunted,  he  thought  not  much  by  the  school,  but  especially  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  our  bread;  that  most  men  are,  the  average  young 
man  is.  I  think  that  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
study  of  all  this  whole  vital  period. 

In  the  matter  of  the  relations  between  fitting  for  life  and  fitting  for 
college,  I  think  there  is  a  real  point  of  difference,  if  I  understand 
President  Eliot,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  fitting  for  college  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  fitting  the  great  majority  of  people  who  go  out 
before  they  get  through  the  Ijigh  school.  In  the  country  at  large  the 
vast  majority  of  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  go  out  into  life.  Our 
problem,  I  think,  should  be  to  fit  those  who  go  out  to  go  out  just  as 
well  fitted  for  life  as  those  who  go  on  and  go  to  college  are  fitted  for 
college.  College  and  life  have  both  a  professional  aspect.  They  are 
both  parts  of  professional  training,  if  we  consider  that  fitting  for  life 
means  fitting  for  occupation  and  for  bread-winning.  But  there  is  another 
point  of  view,  namely,  fitting  for  growth,  development  over  the  largest 
possible  area  and  bringing  to  the  highest  maximum  maturity ;  and  that 
is  the  foot  rule  by  which  all  our  educational  methods,  and  church,  and 
state,  and  everything  else  will  be  measured  eventually  —  whether  they 
do  bring  into  the  fullest  possible  maturity. 
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and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts  remains  a  classic.  That  implies  a  great 
deal  as  to  his  mental  quality,  his  pioneer  skill,  his  spirit  of  adventure 
into  new  fields,  fields  that  he  cultivated  with  most  remarkable  success. 
Now  let  any  lady  or  gentleman  here  take  Mr.  Emerson's  first  pro- 
gram and  compare  it  with  the  program  of  the  Hartford  High 
School  today.  It  is  an  extraordinary  progress  that  we  have  made. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  gain  in  wisdom  and  practical  skill  and  pub- 
lic liberality  that  such  a  comparison  testifies  to.  It  is  a  contrast 
that  may  well  fill  us  with  hope  and  confident  expectation  for  the 
future. 

And  then  I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  with  regard  to  President 
Hairs  contribution  today.  It  is,  like  almost  all  his  contributions  to 
the  study  of  education,  a  powerful  helper  toward  freedom,  toward 
the  realization  of  the  content  in  education  instead  of  the  form,  tow- 
ard the  reduction  of  an  undue  amount  of  method  and  schedule  and 
control.  It  means,  like  all  his  work,  more  freedom  for  the  child. 
This  being  the  case,  I  find  myself  in  a  very  exceptional  attitude,  in 
that  I  am  able  to  criticise,  or  differ  from,  anything  that  President  Hall 
contributes  to  the  cause  of  education.  His  whole  service  to  education 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  his  contributions,  there- 
fore, have  always  been  peculiarly  welcome  to  me.  I  hope  I  had  a 
little  bit  to  do  with  the  first  evidences  of  skill  and  knowledge  which 
President  Hall  gave  to  the  public  (applause). 

With  this  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
came  to  an  end  by  adjournment, 

RAY  GREENE  RULING,     - 
Secretary, 
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The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held 

in  Dwight  Hall,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Friday 

and  Saturday,  October  lo  and  1 1,  1902.     In  the  absence  through 

illness  of  the  president,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Coy,  of  the  Hotchkiss 

School,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  President  Elmer  H.  Capen 

of  Tufts  College,  and  for  a  time  on  Saturday  morning  by  Dr. 

William  C.  Collar,  of.  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.     The  secretary 

was    Ray    Greene    Huling,   of    the   Cambridge    English    High 

School. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  chair  presented  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale 
University. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale  University:  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  once 
again  to  welcome  this  association  to  a  meeting  in  New  Haven. 
All  things,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  join  to  greet  you. 
Even  the  weather  has  yielded  to  our  solicitations,  and  has  con- 
sented to  cease  from  its  prolonged  rain. 

There  have  been  many  functions  held  in  New  Haven  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days ;  I  might  almost  say  there  has  been 
an  epidemic   of   meetings.     On   Wednesday  night  it  was  the 
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Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  on  Thursday  noon  it 
was  the  Immortal  Order  of  Odd  Fellows ;  on  Thursday  night  it 
was  the  Endurance  Association  of  Long-Distance  Automobiles. 
But,  without  derogation  from  the  claims  of  these  other  bodies, 
I  think  I  may  say  that,  though  this  association  does  not  make 
so  much  noise  or  have  so  many  banners  as  some  of  the  others, 
yet  the  advantage  to  New  Haven  and  to  the  coifntry  is  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  whole  series  of 
conventions  reminds  me  of  the  series  of  nieetings  that  Elijah 
had  at  Mount  Horeb.  There  was  a  whirlwind,  and  there  was  a 
fire ;  and  finally  there  was  a  still,  small  voice  which  said  :  "What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah?"  And  the  value  of  this  last,  to  Elijah 
and  to  the  world,  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  its 
more  conspicuous  predecessors. 

Our  meetings  each  year  emphasize  more  and  more  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  different  parts  of  the  educational 
system.  **  Community  of  interest "  is  a  dangerous  word  to  use 
in. these  days.  If  there  were  any  reporters  present,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  say  that  Dwight  Hall  was  being  used  to  get 
up  a  school  trust ;  perhaps  to  limit  output,  certainly  to  raise 
prices.  But,  fortunately,  in  organizing  a  community  of  interest 
a  body  of  teachers  is  not  in  danger  of  limiting  its  output.  It 
may  claim  the  benefit  of  Cicero's  old  quotation  from  Entdus: 

Homo,  qui  errandi  comiter  monstrat  viam, 
Quasi  lumen  de  suo  qui  accendit  facit ; 
Nihilo  minus  ipse  lucet,  quum  illi  accenderit. 

"  The  man  who  courteously  shows  his  neighbor  the  way  he 
should  go  has  the  same  advantage  as  the  man  who  offers  a  light 
for  his  neighbor's  torch  ;  he  shines  none  the  less  brightly  him- 
self for  having  kindled  the  other." 

I  think  we  can  take  this  as  a  motto.  And,  as  a  warning,  I  think 
we  can  take  another  quotation — not  from  a  Latin  writer  this 
time,  but  from  a  French  one — **  Virtue  is  more  dangerous  than 
vice,  because  its  excesses  are  not  subject  to  the  restraints  of  con- 
science." In  our  virtuous  zeal  to  light  one  another's  torches  let 
us  not  kindle  those  conflagrations  of  debate  which  are  the  result 
of  excessive  consciousness  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  disputants. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to  begin  is  to  begin.  The  way 
to  make  an  address  of  welcome  is  to  make  an  address  of  wel- 
come. Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  you,  and  I  welcome  this  asso- 
ciation most  heartily  to  New  Haven,  on  behalf  of  all  here.  We 
desire  to  do  all  we  can  for  you,  to  show  everything  that  we  can, 
and  we  trust  t^at  this  meeting  will  be  as  pleasant  as  the  skies 
outside  and  the  faces  inside  indicate. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen:  It  is  not  down  upon  the  pro- 
gram that  I  should  make  any  response  to  this  very  cordial  and 
delightful  welcome,  but  I  will  venture  to  remark  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  to  which  we  could  better  come  to  light  or  to 
relight  our  torches  than  Yale  University. 

The  chairman  announced  the  committee  on  nominations  to 
consist  of  President  B.  P.  Raymond  of  Wesleyan  University,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Knox,  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  Professor  William 
Beebe,  of  Yale  University. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  Professor  John  M.  Tyler,  of 
Amherst  College,  on  the  subject,  "  How  Shall  We  Adapt  Our 
System  of  Education  to  Present  Needs?" 

HOW  CAN  WE  ADAPT  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

TO  PRESENT  NEEDS? 

Professor  John  M.  Tyler, 
Amherst  College. 

In  this  paper  I  can  attempt  only  to  present  a  physiological 
and  biological  standpoint,  from  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
subject  may  wisely  be  viewed. 

Socrates  used  to  say  that,  if  a  thing  is  good,  it  must  be  good 
for  something.  What  is  the  use  of  an  education  ?  A  system 
which  would  enable  the  child  and  the  man  to  avoid  or  to  cope 
with  the  dangers  of  life,  to  meet  its  emergencies,  and  to  grasp  its 
opportunities,  would  evidently  be  very  useful.  It  must  also  pro- 
duce good  neighbors  and  citizens,  for  the  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  race  are  paramount. 

But  the  dangers,  emergencies,  and  opportunities  are  not  the 
same  in  different  times  and  places.  The  German  system  may 
not  exactly  suit  our  needs.     Time  also  changes  all  things.     In 
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the  seventeenth  century  New  England  consisted  of  isolated 
farms  and  villages  dotting  a  wilderness.  Educated  men  were 
rare,  books  were  scarce  and  expensive.  Illiteracy  and  barbarism 
were  real  and  pressing  dangers.  The  stress  and  strain  of  life 
bore  heaviest  on  the  comparatively  tough  muscular  system.  Life 
was  simple.     Opportunities  were  comparatively.few. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  child's  education  consisted  in  home  train- 
ing. For  physical  exercise,  manual  training,  and  nature  study, 
the  farm  gave  abundant  opportunity.  The  single  term,  consist- 
ing of  but  a  few  weeks,  was  best  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of 
books. 

In  all  these  respects  life  has  changed  completely.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  modify  our  system  of  education  to  meet 
entirely  new  conditions,  dangers,  emergencies,  and  opportunities. 

Mr.  Huxley  once  said  that  Nature  had  framed  her  own  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  had  made  it  compulsory.  The  child 
grows  and  develops  into  manhood  through  a  series  of  stages; 
childhood,  youth;  adolescence.  £ach  stage  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance,  or  by  the  rapid  growth  or  development  of  cer- 
tain organs.  The  business  of  the  individual  at  each  stage  is  to 
promote  the  growth  or  development  of  these  organs  by  suitable 
exercise.  This  exercise  satisfies  a  craving  in  the  child,  and 
appears  as  play.  Our  business  as  teachers  is  primarily  to  pro- 
mote these  processes,  and  to  train  the  fully  developed  organs. 
We  cannot  cause  growth  or  development  or  greatly  change  their 
direction. 

To  oppose  Nature  unnecessarily  always  results  in  harm.  Not 
to  secure  her  for  our  ally,  wherever  this  is  possible,  is  surely 
folly,  if  not  sin.  Let  us  ask,  therefore.  What  would  Nature  have 
us  do  with  the  individual  at  each  stage  ?  If  her  suggestions  are 
sound  and  wise,  we  will  do  well  to  heed  and  accept  them.  I  wish 
to  begin  with  early  stages,  for  here  her  aims  are  clear,  unmis- 
takable, and  evidently  wise. 

What  would  Nature  have  the  baby  do  ?  Just  what  he  does 
naturally,  of  course.  He  can  eat,  sleep,  and  grow.  If  we  were 
wise,  which  we  usually  are  not,  we  should  expect  nothing  more 
from  him. 
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But  the  baby  squirms  and  wriggles.  The  child  naturally 
likes  to  run,  jump,  dig,  and  climb.  The  development  of  the 
muscular  system  follows  hard  after  that  of  the  digestive.  But 
the  muscles  develop  and  crave  exercise  in  a  certain  order :  first, 
those  of  trunk,  shoulder,  and  thigh  ;  then  those  of  arm  and  leg  ; 
last  of  all,  those  of  the  fingers.  First  the  child  sits  upright, 
then  he  walks  and  runs,  and  climbs  trees ;  finally  the  boy  uses 
his  fingers  to  curve  the  ball. 

Why  does  Nature  urge  the  child  to  exercise  so  persistently 
the  heavy,  clumsy,  fundamental  muscles  ?  Being  large,  they 
contain  most  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  body.  Their  exer- 
cise stimulates  and  ensures  the  development  of  heart  and  lungs, 
the  rapid  circulation  of  warm,  well  oxygenated  blood  in  all  the 
organs,  and  vigorous,  healthy  growth  in  every  part.  We  should 
never  forget  that  a  healthy,  vigorous,  digestive  system  is  essen- 
tial to  life,  and  that  a  tough  muscular  system  is  the  foundation 
of  health. 

But  each  group  of  voluntary  muscles  is  controlled  by  a  spe- 
cial center  in  the  brain.  There  are  old,  fundamental  brain  cen- 
ters for  the  muscles  of  trunk,  thigh,  and  shoulder.  There  are 
younger,  more  delicate,  brain  centers  for  the  muscles  of  our 
fingers.  According  to  good  physiologists  these  old  brain  cen- 
ters are  precisely  those  which  bear  the  heavy  strains  of  life,  and 
which  resist  nervous  prostration  and  hysteria.  When  Nature 
urges  the  child  to  exercise  the  heavy  fundamental  muscles,  and 
thus  to  develop  their  brain  centers,  she  is  fitting  him  to  endure 
without  nervous  breakdown  the  strain  and  wear  of  our  modern 
American  life. 

We  see  that  the  latter  evolved  portions  and  uses  of  any 
organ  or  system  may  be  finer  and  higher  than  the  older.  But 
the  old,  fundamental  uses  and  portions  are  essential  to  life 
itself. 

The  fundamental  use  of  the  brain  is  evident  in  the  child.  It 
is  a  switch  board  to  ensure  that  every  sensory  stimulus  shall 
give  rise  to  a  motor  impulse,  calling  forth  the  muscular  action 
suited  to  the  emergency.  A  successful  life  is  in  the  last  analy- 
sis a  series  of  suitable  responses  to  stimuli.     The  child  is  receiv- 
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ing  his  first  lessons  in  this  great  art.  There  can  be  no  more 
important  training. 

What  mental  power  does  Nature  regard  as  fundamental? 
Which  one  does  she  select  as  essential,  worthy  of  development 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  in  the  child's  life  ?  It  is  not  the 
power  of  logical  thought,  for  this  develops  almost  last  of  all. 
It  is  remarkable  how  young  a  baby  can  become  very  angry.  Feel- 
ing is  older  than  thought  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.  Feel- 
ings, as  President  Hall  has  well  remarked,  are  racial ;  opinions, 
individual.  Our  deepest  feelings  are  almost  always  true,  our 
clearest  and  best  logical  thought  may  be  true  in  part.  The 
vigor  of  our  actions  is  proportional  to  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  our  emotions.  **  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 
Here  again  Nature  has  proved  herself  very  wise. 

In  boyhood  also,  usually  somewhat  suddenly,  arises  the 
demand  for  fair  play  and  the  outcry  against  the  cheating  of 
playfellows,  which  frequently  results  in  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  instinct  or  feeling  seems  to  form  almost  the  whole  of  his 
system  of  ethics  at  this  time.  We  must  take  heed  lest  we 
despise  it.     It  is  the  germ  of  something  vastly  higher  and  better. 

At  ten  or  eleven  the  girl  is  growing  faster  than  the  boy.  In 
the  fourteenth  year  her  increase  in  height  and  weight  decreases 
rapidly.  This  decrease  is  Nature's  red  lantern  of  warning.  The 
girl  is  rapidly  becoming  a  woman.  During  a  period  of  so  rapid 
and  so  great  change  the  organism  is  sensitive,  often  irritable. 
Occupation  is  needed,  but  overwork  is  harmful;  fret  and  worry 
are  dangerous.  This  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  best  time  to 
begin  new  and  difficult  studies,  to  double  the  already  too  fre- 
quent examinations,  to  appeal  by  every  means  to  her  ambition 
and  fear  of  failure.  Balls  and  parties  lasting  into  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  morning  would  not  seem  to  furnish  the  best  rest 
and  refreshment  for  her  exhausted  nerves.  Either  the  college, 
or  the  preparatory  school,  or  the  parents,  or  better,  all  three, 
must  find  some  way  to  lighten  the  burden  which  is  crushing  our 
girls.  Otherwise,  after  a  few  generations,  we  shall  be  educating 
mostly  French  Canadians  or  Chinese. 

From  this  point  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  boy.     I 
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dare  not  attempt  to  analyze  a  so  fascinating  and  complex  being 
as  the  student  in  the  woman's  college.  Now  the  boy  is 
approaching  maturity,  and  goes  away  to  school.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  for  still  calling  him  a  boy.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen the  most  conversions  take  place.  **  This,"  says  President 
Hall,  "  is  a  serious  and  solemn  epoch,  and  ought  to  be  fittingly 
signalized.  Morality  now  needs  religion For  the  strong- 
est motives,  natural  and  supernatural,  are  needed  for  the  regula-. 
tion  of  the  new  impulses,  passions,  desires,  h?lf-insights, 
ambitions,  etc.,  which  come  to  the  American  temperament  so 
suddenly  before  the  methods  of  self-regulation  can  become 
established  and  operative.  (See  Stanley  Hall,  Moral  and 
Religious  Training  of  Children  and  Adolescents.  Pedagogical 
Seminary,  Vol.  I,  p.  209.)  Nature  urges  church  and  school  to 
cultivate  a  strong  and  healthy  religion  which  can  dominate  and 
steady  the  life  through  the  stormy  period  which  soon  follows,  if 
it  has  not  already  begun. 

The  muscles  are  well  grown,  and  are  clamoring  for  exercise. 
The  boy  craves  and  digests  large  amounts  of  food.  A  flood  of 
motor  energy  is  produced,  which  must  find  an  outlet.  It  is  no 
time  to  fasten  down  the  safety-valve.  The  healthy  boy  rejoices 
in  his  ability  to  overcome  resistance,  to  endure  hardship  and 
pain.  He  often  inflicts  pain  ignorantly  and  thoughtlessly, 
rarely  cruelly.  If  the  higher  powers  are  stunted  or  belated,  he 
may  become  a  dangerous  savage  or  a  brute,  controlled  by  the 
lowest  passions,  as  we  see  in  the  gangs  of  our  cities. 

His  plays  are  now  all  group  games,  where  he  must  subordi- 
nate his  own  wishes  and  interests  to  those  of  his  side.  *'  Team- 
play**  is  the  great  word.  Loyalty  to  class,  fraternity,  or  set  is 
often  a  higher  virtue  in  his  eyes  than  fair  play  and  entire 
honesty.  This  group-interest  is  the  germ  of  civic  virtue  and  of 
patriotism. 

Hitherto  his  thoughts  and  ambitions  may  not  have  strayed 
far  beyond  his  home.  Now  the  world  beckons — a  world  as 
fresh,  fair  and  good  as  on  the  morning  of  creation,  as  it  should 
be  still  to  each  one  of  us.  A  sense  of  increased  power  urges 
him  outward,  as  a  strong  swimmer  longs  to  meet  the  waves. 
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He  is  sure  that  even  the  shady  side  of  life  cannot  be  as  bad  as 
it  is  painted.  He  must  know  life,  men,  the  world.  At  any  cost 
he  will  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil. 

Endless  possibilities  open  before  him,  and  he  is  conscious  of 
the  power  to  realize  them.  Remember  that  he  has  not  yet 
been  taught  by  experience  or  saddened  by  failure.  His  hope 
.  and  courage  are  boundless.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  He 
sees  his  parents  and  teachers  fettered  by  all  kinds  of  limitations 
plodding  in  a  humdrum  round.  His  life  shall  be  larger  and 
freer.     He  will  gird  himself,  and  go  whither  he  will. 

He  feels  that  his  elders  do  not  understand  him  any  better 
than  an  ant  can  enter  into  the  life  of  an  eagle.  Often  he  is 
right  in  this  feeling.  He  becomes  reticent,  and  does  not  tell  us 
of  his  plans  and  hopes. 

He  is  rebellious  against  authority,  impatient  of  discipline 
and  restraint,  and  resents  counsel  and  advice.  He  appears,  and 
often  is,  conceited,  **  bumptious,"  obstinate,  headstrong,  lawless. 
At  the  same  time  he  longs  for  approbation. 

While  essentially  optimistic,  slight  reverses  and  disappoint- 
ments plunge  him  into  despair.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that  tides 
turn  and  pendula  swing.  He  cannot  bide  his  time  and  wait. 
He  lives  in  the  present.  One  swallow  makes  a  summer  for  him; 
and  if  it  is  cloudy  today,  the  sun  will  never  shine  again. 

He  dreams.  Visions  rise  before  him  so  granrf  that  his  mind 
cannot  grasp  or  outline  them,  much  less  can  he  describe  or 
define  them.     They  are  hazy,  indistinct,  felt,  rather  than  seen, 

in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

They  are  like  glimpses  of  mountains  on  a  far  horizon  where 
eternal  rock  cannot  be  distinguished  from  drifting  mist.  Will 
the  mountain  emerge  ?  or  will  the  mist  hide  all  and  leave  him 
without  landmark  or  guide  ?     This  is  a  sphinx-question. 

It  is  the  period  of  storm  and  stress,  of  courage  and  hope, 
of  doubt  and  despair.  Life  is  a  mixture  of  the  strangest 
contradictions.  The  boy  at  school  or  college  may  well  say : 
**  My  name  is  legion,  for  we  are  many."     I  do  not  wonder  that 
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we  often  fail  to  understand  him.  Yet  how  can  we  expect  him 
to  be  other  than  he  is  ? 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  first  efforts  of  a  young 
cockerel  tr3'ing  to  crow.  His  first  notes  are  neither  long,  clear, 
nor  musical.  But,  if  you  could  stop  his  squawking,  he  would 
never  learn  to  crow.  Old  chanticleer,  meantime,  does  not  give 
him  much  advice,  but  shows  him  now  and  then  what  can  be 
done  in  that  line. 

I  have  touched  only  a  few  of  the  salient  characters  of  this 
marvelous  adolescent  period,  when  life  is  at  flood-tide.  We 
must  hasten  to  ask.  What  is  Nature  trying  to  do  with  the  boy  at 
this  age  ?  and.  How  can  we  help  her  and  him  ? 

Nature  would  have  the  boy  possess  an  athletic  brain.  She 
does  not  care  merely  for  brawn.  But  to  mere  and  pure  learn- 
ing, or  even  to  intellectual  training  and  development,  she  does 
not  give  the  supreme  importance  which  it  holds  in  many  of  our 
college  courses,  not  to  say  curricula.  I  pass  this  by,  not  as 
unessential  or  unimportant,  but  because  you  are  all  fully  aware 
of  its  value. 

In  athletics  she  is  training  him  to  a  life  of  strenuous  action, 
to  habits  of  clear  and  accurate  perception,  and  of  wise,  prompt 
action.  She  is  teaching  him  to  accept  and  bear  responsibility. 
Athletics  demand  a  quick  recognition  of  conditions,  immediate 
decision,  unhesitating,  instant  execution.  Certainly  this  is  a 
most  important  part  of  education.  Physical  training  already 
confers  many  priceless  benefits.  It  will  form  a  larger  part  of 
future  educational  systems. 

Life  in  school  and  college  has  an.  inestimable  value  in  devel- 
oping social  instincts  and  civic  virtues.  We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  school  and  college  as  experiments 
in  the  line  of  an  ideal  community. 

Nature  is  putting  the  boy  in  the  path  which  leads  to  wisdom 
by  awakening  hunger  for  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
of  its  best  methods,  its  opportunities  and  dangers. 

But,  above  all.  Nature  would  have  the  dim  and  hazy  ideal 
become  clear  and  distinct.  She  would  have  it  domirrate  his  life. 
It  alone  can  make  him  a  hero,  and  prevent  him  from  sinking  into 
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base  and  cowardly  philistinism.  This  is  the  grand  opportunity, 
the  awful  danger,  of  school  and  college  life.  For  the  life  of  the 
man  in  all  that  concerns  morals,  religion,  aims,  and  ideals,  will 
remain  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  school  and  college.  It  very 
rarely  rises  higher. 

By  athletics  and  social  life,  by  even  a  dim  and  hazy  vision  of 
grand  ideals.  Nature  is  slowly  training  the  boy  to  use  his  powers, 
to  have  them  all  well  in  hand.  She  has  already  developed  and 
trained  the  powers  separately.  Now  she  correlates  them,  so  that 
properly  combined  they  may  produce  the  greatest  results. 
Slowly  she  teaches  the  boy  self-control,  developing  thus  that 
grand  virtue  which  the  Greeks  called  Engkrateia,  for  which  we 
unfortunately  have  no  word,  but  which  means  inward  strength 
and  endurance. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  throughout  this  period 
Nature  would  have  the  boy's  life  dominated,  his  passions  con- 
trolled, his  fevers  calmed,  by  a  profound,  healthy,  powerful  reli- 
gious thought  and  feeling. 

Is  not  Nature's  system  fairly  well  suited  to  train  the  boy  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  and  to  meet  the  dangers  of  life  ?  Is  she 
not  doing  her  part  to  fit  him  to  be  a  useful  citizen  of  these  United 
States  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  here  and  now  ? 

Nature  is  very  busy  with  the  boy  at  this  time.  Her  required 
courses  are  many,  and  each  one  of  them  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  Greeks  knew  well  the  importance  of  harmony,  perspective, 
proportion.  Meden  agan,  too  much  of  nothing,  was  their  excel- 
lent motto.  We  teachers  must  somehow  correlate  all  these 
courses,  and  that  without  detriment  to  the  increase  of  learning 
and  intellectual  power,  whose  value  I  would  not  underestimate. 
We  must  instruct,  guide,  steady,  and  control  the  boy  who  is  restive 
under  restraint,  impatient  of  authority,  and  who  has  little  respect 
for  our  theories.  We  must  prove  to  him  that  our  knowledge 
bears  directly  on  life  or  he  will  continue  to  care  little  for  it. 

Above  all,  we  must  help  him  to  see  clearly  the  form  and  sub- 
stance in  his  dreams.  He  has  ideals,  but  he  sees  them  '*as  in  a 
glass  darkly."  They  are  sentiments  rather  than  visions.  There 
is  great  danger  that  they  will  fade  out  into  objects  of  sentimental 
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regret,  if  not  completely  forgotten.  We  must  help  him  to  give 
them  form  and  outline,  distinct  meaning,  and  definite  relations 
to  daily  life  and  work.  We  must  show  him  that  what  now  seems 
to  him  so  near  that  he  can  easily  grasp  it,  is  really  far  away, 
attainable  only  by  long,  hard,  and  weary  struggle.  Yet  we  must 
not  abate  one  whit  his  ardor,  courage,  faith,  and  hope.  We  must 
train  him  to  patience  and  endurance.  He  will  listen  to  us  just 
so  long  and  so  far  as  he  finds  us  in  sympathy  with  him  and  his 
highest  aims,  and  sees  in  our  work  the  realization  of  his  ideals. 

Socrates  once  said  that  his  work  was  that  of  a  midwife  to  bring 
great  thoughts  to  birth.  A  Socratic  thought  was  almost  always 
an  ideal  of  life.  He  pretended  to  teach  nothing.  But  before 
the  eyes  of  Alcibiades  he  called  up  such  visions  of  truth,  nobil- 
ity, and  righteousness  that  even  the  young  profligate  was  stung 
to  tears  and  hated  himself.  Socrates'  positive  teachings  were 
few,  though  mighty.  But  he  imparted  life.  Virtue  went  forth 
from  him  into  the  listener.     This  is  the  final  test. 

Dr.  Martineau  once  said  that  we  should  never  have  a  proper 
system  of  education  until  we  had  a  properly  written  **  Lives  of  the 
Saints."  The  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  vertebrated,  muscular, 
saints  with  red  blood  and  v^arm  hearts ;  "the  apostolic  succession 
of  great  souls,"  to  borrow  Heine's  expression;  these  are  the 
proper  study  of  adolescents. 

Do  you  remember  how  Sergeant  What's-his-name  in  Kipling's 
poem  trained  the  Egyptian  fellahin  to  fight  as  they  did  at  Fir- 
keh  ?  He  put  himself  into  every  man  of  them.  This  "everlast- 
ing miracle  "  of  the  contagion  of  a  great  and  powerful  life  is  the 
secret  and  essence  of  teaching,  as  it  is  the  end  of  evolution. 

Are  we  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  "the  philosopher  must 
first  of  all  be  a  man  ?"  Are  we  using  our  departments  too  much 
as  means  of  instructing  specialists  in  our  own  chosen  branch  of 
knowledge,  too  little  as  means  of  true,  broad  education  and 
development  ?  Do  our  requirements  and  examinations  for 
entrance  to  college  inspire  the  teacher  in  the  preparatory  school 
to  follow  Nature's  suggestions  ?  Or  do  they  almost  compel  him 
to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  "coaching"  the  boy  to  answer 
a  special  set  of  somewhat  narrow  and  useless  questions  7     Is  such 
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work  the  best  aid  to  growth  and  development  of  either  teacher 
or  student?  In  our  ceaseless  discussion  of,  and  tinkering  with 
the  curriculum  do  we  assign  sufficient  importance  to  the*  aims 
and  methods  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  content  of  the 
study  abstractly  considered?  In  the  use  of  remedial  meas- 
ures do  we  sometimes  treat  symptoms  instead  of  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  seek  to  cure  fevers  by  applying  lotions  to  the  skin  ? 
Is  the  college  furnishing  a  proper  training  to  fit  the  man  of  busi- 
ness to  use  aright  his  vast  opportunities  and  power,  and  to  make 
him  feel  his  great  responsibility  ?  In  brief,  is  the  work  of  the 
preparatory  school  and  college  even  now  completely  adapted  to 
train  the  student  to  cope  with  the  dangers,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies, and  to  grasp  the  opportunities  of  life? 

If  we  can  develop  and  train  a  race  of  men  and  women  posses- 
sing good  digestion  ;  a  tough  muscular  system  and  sound  health ; 
a  steady,  firm  nervous  system  which  can  bear  the  stress  and 
strain,  and  meet  the  emergencies  of  life ;  a  warm  heart  and  deep 
feeling  stimulating  a  powerful  will  set  on  righteousness ;  a  life 
governed  by  high  ideals — if  we  can  train  such  men  and  women, 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  work.  Until  we  can  accomplish 
this  we  have  not  completely  attained.  For  only  such  a  race  will 
fulfil  the  vision  of  the  prophet  that  "A  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land." 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  of  Brown  University :  I 
have  been  delighted  and  inspired  by  these  words,  as  I  know  each  and 
every  one  of  us  has  been,  and  I  for  one  want  to  thank  Professor  Tyler 
for  this  inspiration.  It  has  been  a  remarkably  clear  presentation  of  the 
wonders  of  human  growth  and  development,  and  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
us  to  follow  in  the  path  of  nature.  It  calls  for  firm  muscles,  steady 
nerves,  and  high  ideals ;  and  it  shows  us  that  the  only  way  to  reach 
these  is  by  acting  through  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  is  always  something  inspiring  in  this  appeal  to  nature.  The  old 
nature  love  for  woods  and  fields  and  running  brooks  wells  up  within 
us — the  old  nature  reverence  that  made  our  Aryan  forefathers  worship 
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Agni,the  fire,  and  made  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile  worship  its  mysterious 
waters,  and  made  the  old  Greeks  worship  the  clear  blue  of  the  vaulted 
sky.  This  is  nature,  the  mother  of  us  all  —  our  mother.  Rest  and 
truth  are  to  be  found  in  her  bosom.  Rousseau  struck  this  note  and  all 
Europe  listened,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Even 
Kant,  in  his  distant  lonely  home  on  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Baltic,  forgot 
his  daily  walk,  absorbed  in  the  revelations  which  this  thought  presented  ; 
and  so  that  most  illogical  of  all  writers  charmed  that  most  logical  of  all 
philosophers. 

Evolution  and  modern  biology  have  shed  light  upon  the  problems 
of  youth  and  adolescence,  and  brought  out  truths  that  Kant  and 
Rousseau  could  never  have  dreamed  of.  The  wondrous  second  birth  — 
the  birth  of  man  as  man  and  of  woman  as  woman,  the  birth  of  hopes 
and  ambitions,  of  fears  and  despairs — all  this  the  modern  study  has 
revealed  to  us  in  a  way  that  has  made  clear  the  amazing  reach  of  all 
this  wisdom  and  thought  about  nature.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
new  light  and  the  fulness  of  meaning  that  has  been  given,  this 
second  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  nature  has  very  many  of  the  same 
characteristics  that  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  nature  had  from 
the  lips  of  Rousseau.  It  is  vague,  indefinite,  but  glorious  and  many- 
colored  ;  like  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  before  the  sunrise,  big  in 
promise  of  light,  but  lacking  in  clearness  of  outline.  It  lifts  us  up, 
inspires  us,  puts  us  above  the  firm  ground  of  reason  and  lifts  us  into 
a  halo  of  emotions  and  possibilities. 

There  is  another  view,  too,  in  which  the  two  are  alike.  This  modern 
view,  as  the  old  view,  is  inclined  to  be  onesided.  It  overemphasizes 
feeling  and  willing,  in  education,  at  the  expense  of  knowing.  And  yet, 
whatever  we  may  say  of  the  plasticity  of  man  on  the  side  of  feeling  and 
willing,  the  experience  of  generations  has  proved  to  us  that  there  is  no 
part  of  man  so  plastic,  so  easily  to  be  shaped,  and  so  ready  to  retain 
that  shape  as  the  intellect ;  and  it  is  in  this  realm  we  must  realize  that 
education  has  gained  so  much  ground  that  is  valuable  to  the  individual 
and  valuable  to  the  race.  So  then,  in  accepting  this  new  gospel,  we 
can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  accept  it  as  that  which  shall  overthrow  and  put 
down  the  old  ;  but  rather  we  shall  accept  it  as  a  new  testament  which 
shall  be  bound  in  the  same  volume  with  the  old,  and  the  two  shall  be 
our  guide.  It  seems  to  me  that,  despite  this  rainbow  color  that  shrouds 
all  the  doctrine  of  nature  teaching,  and  in  the  midst  of  what  I  must  say 
sometimes  appear  to  be  poetic  exaggerations  of  the  prophets  of  adoles- 
cence—  I  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  are  at  least  two 
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distinct  and  rational  pronunciations  that  may  well  give  us  pause  and 
make  us  ready  to  preach  these  far  and  wide  through  our  country,  until 
they  shall  be  adopted  in  every  school  and  revolutionize  every  school 
and  college  and  university.  These  two  principles  are  principles  which 
have  been  touched  upon  today;  I  am  only  repeating  them;  but  these 
two  principles  I  should  like  to  inscribe  upon  a  banner  to  be  carried  in 
a  practical  campaign  for  their  introduction  into  our  school  system.  The 
first  of  these  mottoes  is  "more  motor  training,"  and  the  second  is 
"  more  motive  training." 

More  motor  training.  Our  people  and  the  public  must  be  taught 
to  know  that  there  is  a  part  of  education  in  which  books  have  no  part, 
and  while  they  build  libraries  with  imposing  porticoes  and  build  school- 
houses  of  impressive  masonry,  they  must  build  by  every  schoolhouse  a 
gymnasium,  and  they  must  open  at  the  door  of  every  schoolhouse  a 
playing  field  for  the  use  of  youth  and  young  manhood.  Bless  God  for 
light ;  bless  God  for  open  air  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  These  give 
us  muscle  ;  these  give  us  brain  ;  these,  the  high  ideals  by  which  we  are 
to  live.  What  crime  have  our  children  committed  that  so  many  of 
them  are  confined  from  three  to  five  hours  a  day  in  cramped  quarters 
and  their  only  relief  is  to  keep  the  lock-step  of  the  chain-gang  down 
long  corridors  ?  I  plead  for  motor  activity,  for  relaxation  of  muscles 
and  nerves,  and  more  for  relaxation  of  the  will ;  for  an  opportunity  for 
self-expression.  I  believe  the  time  will  come — is  fast  approaching — 
when  that  study,  which  cannot  find  for  itself  rational  modes  of  expres- 
sion —  modes  of  expression  linked  close  to  youth  as  well  as  manhood  — 
will  be  driven  from  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  and  find  its  proper  city 
of  refuge  in  the  home  of  the  professional  scholar  and  man  of  learning. 
"  Education  "  and  "  learning  "  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms. 

The  second  motto  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  motto  of  motive 
training.  The  essence  of  all  character  is  in  motive  and  choice. 
Unless  there  is  freedom  for  spontaneous  activity,  there  can  be  no  true 
training  in  character.  Now,  as  we  look  over  the  opportunities  that 
are  offered  by  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges,  I  ask  in  what 
field  this  motive  training  may  be  employed.  Plainly  and  at  once,  the 
athletics  and  the  school  life.  And  yet  into  this  mine  of  opportunity 
we  as  educators  have  only  driven  a  shaft  now  and  then.  There  are 
brigands  who  possess  this  land,  and  they  descend  into  our  well-tilled 
vineyards  of  the  curriculum  to  pillage  and  plunder,  to  rob  and  to  carry 
off.  Some  of  us  would  build  a  Chinese  wall  twelve  hundred  miles 
long,  and  set  thereon  at  various  intervals  towers,  and  keep  out  the 
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barbarians.  Some  of  us  would  make  a  compact  with  these  people  and 
pay  them  reluctant  tribute.  But  my  friends,  that  barbarian  country  is 
ours,  as  the  educators  of  the  people ;  and  yet  that  land  is  worthless 
except  as  it  is  theirs.  The  gold  mines  will  vanish,  and  the  ozoned  air 
of  the  mountain  tops  will  come  to  be  but  the  sultry  air  of  the  plain. 
There  is  the  paradox ;  it  is  only  worth  our  having  as  it  is  theirs. 

But  there  are  other  fields  offered  by  the  school  for  this  motive  train- 
ing which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  not  to  neglect,  and  that  is  in  the 
fields  of  instruction.  I  speak  of  this  with  the  more  earnestness  today 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  into  our 
courses  and  our  work  that  which  shall  make  this  motive  training  less. 
The  unbiased  observer  must  feel  that  to  control  the  secondary  schools 
by  a  system  of  examinations  is  lessening  the  opportunity  for  richness 
of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ;  it  is  lessening  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher ;  it  is  substituting  for  the  many  rich  motives  which  are  possible 
for  the  life  at  this  period  perhaps  only  one — the  fear  of  failure  in  an 
examination.  We  must  take  great  heed  lest  what  we  get  as  the  result 
of  such  a  system  on  the  intellectual  side  shall  be  paid  for  by  a  narrow- 
ing on  the  side  of  motive  and  on  the  side  of  character. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  today  is,  "How  can  our  system  of  educa- 
tion be  better  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times  ?  "  I  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  that  one  point  which  is  especially  prominent 
in  the  needs  of  the  times  was  omitted,  and  that  the  biological  view  was 
solely  pursued  and  the  social  view  was  not  spoken  of.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  our  country  today  has  any  needs,  it  is  the  needs  that  spring 
from  the  problems  which  we  are  facing.  Is  it  possible  for  our  social 
and  industrial  fabric  to  exist,  or  will  it  be  rent  and  torn  asunder? 
These  are  p^^oblems  which  come  before  us  with  great  vigor,  with  great 
impressiveness,  at  the  present  time.  The  schools  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  answering  of  this  problem.  Competition  tends  to  separate 
the  social  elements.  The  division  of  labor  in  such  a  community  as 
we  have  tends  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  part  of  the  community  to 
sympathize  with  another.  There  are  two  parts  to  which  we  should  give 
heed  in  our  school  system  and  in  our  school  training.  The  first  is  that 
part  which  prepares  a  man  by  specialization  for  his  fitting  himself  into 
this  complex  and  intricately  arranged  society  in  which  we  live.  But 
there  is  a  second  part  as  important  as  the  first,  and  that  is  that  we  shall 
see  that  in  every  mind  of  the  rising  generation  there  are  implanted 
those  thoughts,  those  feelings,  and  those  principles  which  are  the  bind- 
ing element  in  society.     The  greed  and  selfishness  of  the  individual 
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are  taking  ample  care  that  specialization  shall  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 
We,  as  leaders  and  thoughtful  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  our 
nation,  must  give  heed  that  these  combining  elements  are  emphasized 
also.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  important  points  in 
which  we  should  give  attention  to  our  school  system  :  first,  to  give  it 
more  motor  training ;  second,  more  motive  training ;  and,  third,  more 
emphasis  upon  the  binding  elements  in  our  social  life. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Dunham  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker  how  he 
would  govern  the  gymnasiums,  if  he  had  them.  Would  he  require  all 
students  to  take  gymnastic  work  ? 

Professor  Jacobs  :  I  should  require  all  students  to  take  either 
gymnasium  work  or  work  in  the  games  of  some  kind.  I  think  what  I 
saw  in  sonie  of  the  English  schools  is  admirable,  where  we  find  it 
required  that  every  student  in  these  schools  shall  take  part  in  some 
outdoor  exercise  or  athletics.  He  may  choose  from  a  wide  field  of 
subjects,  but  he  must  enter  upon  some  one;  he  must  have  some  part 
in  this  life  of  the  community.  I  think  that  these  gymnasiums  will  play 
havoc  with  our  timetables;  but  our  time-tables  are  not  sacred.  What 
we  want  is  the  education  and  development  of  the  boy,  and  not  the 
preservation  of  the  time-table. 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Ruling,  of  the  Cambridge  English  High  School : 
The  paper  of  the  afternoon  seemed  to  me  to  be  remarkably  helpful  and 
stimulating,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  carry  away  much  that  is  valuable  for 
application  to  actual  school  work.  I  have  been  delighted  also  to  hear 
Professor  Jacobs  in  his  comments  upon  it,  and  to  recejve  the  new 
thought  which  he  presented.  But  my  present  feeling  is  one  of  extreme 
regret  that  Professor  Tyler,  in  his  discussion  of  the  school  life  of  ado- 
lescents limited  himself  to  boys,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  just  now  one 
of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can  adapt  our  school  system  to  the  needs 
of  present  life  is  to  take  a  new  turn  with  the  formal  education  of  sec- 
ondary-school girls.  In  my  own  school,  besides  many  boys,  there  are 
over  four  hundred  girls,  of  whom  I  am  tolerably  certain  that  not  more 
than  twenty  will  ever  go  on  to  college,  and  perhaps  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  more  will  go  to  any  higher  institution,  of  normal 
or  similar  grade.  What  is  going  to  become  of  most  of  these  young 
women  ?  By  far  the  larger  part  of  them  will  go  directly  into  homes 
and  do  the  service  which  wc  man  is  ever  doing  in  home  life ;  some  of 
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them,  perhaps,  will  enter  into  business  occupations  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  end  woman's  domestic  life  will  make  large  claims  upon  them  all. 
With  that  thought  in  mind  I  have  not  been  satisfied  to  give  them  intel- 
lectual education,  or  even  to  join  with  it  such  training  of  the  motives 
as  the  school  has  been  able  to  give;  but  I  have  found  it  desirable 
and  possible  to  add  something  of  a  distinctively  domestic  preparation 
for  the  life  that  is  before  them.  Here  is  a  field  upon  which  we  may 
profitably  take  larger  thought  than  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  colleges  have  been  accustomed  to  take. 

There  was  opened  this  last  week  in  Boston  a  new  college  for  women, 
having  as  a  part  of  its  work  a  large  element  of  preparation  in  this  very 
direction.  I  like  the  idea  very  much,  but  I  like  something  else  better. 
I  wish  that  instead  of  there  being  a  separate  institution  for  the  purpose, 
work  of  that  kind  could  be  done  at  Radcliffe,  at  Wellesley,  at  Smith, 
and  wherever  else  the  intellectual  preparation  of  young  women  is  so 
admirably  done ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  all  women  need  to  have  their 
education  turned  positively  toward  the  care  of  the  home  in  order  that 
their  lives  may  be  the  more  efficient  in  meeting  the  needs  that  will 
surely  face  them. 

And  so  what  I  want  to  say  in  a  word  is  this :  that  it  is  well  for  us, 
while  we  are  considering  the  promotion  of  physical  education  and  the 
building  of  character  in  our  schools,  in  addition  to  the  old-time  train- 
ing of  the  intellect,  also  to  consider  the  advisability  of  turning  the 
education  of  our  girls  into  practical  channels,  as  we  have  long  done  in 
the  case  of  our  boys.  The  girl,  too,  has  a  vocational  interest  to  be 
served  by  school  education. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy :  I  think 
that  the  prominence  that  is  now  given  in  our  better-equipped  high 
schools,  to  the  departments  of  physical  training  and  of  domestic 
science,  is  a  kind  of  guaranty  that  in  the  light  of  experience  we  shall 
more  and  more  find  out  just  how  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  from 
these  departments.  I  think  the  departments  of  domestic  science  in 
our  schools  hitherto  have  been  largely  filled  by  those  who  have  had 
rather  brief  preparation,  often  by  people  who  have  been  rather  young, 
and  sometiipes  somewhat  hastily  and  imperfectly  equipped  ;  and  that, 
as  more  and  more  are  trained  in  these  departments  in  such  excellent 
schools  as  that  so  well  managed  by  Miss  Nicholass  at  South  Framing- 
ham,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  those  women  in  the  high  schools  who 
teach  domestic  science  will  better  realize  and  be  more  enabled  to  util- 
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ize  the  great  opportunities  that  they  have.  And  when,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  physical  training,  those  who  have  charge  of  our  high  schools 
more  and  more  realize  how  important  those  departments  are,  how 
worthy  they  are  of  being  filled  by  men  who  receive  adequate  compen- 
sation and  have  enjoyed  a  college  training,  the  results  there  will  be 
better.  As  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  discussion  and  thought 
about  the  importance  of  the  problem,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  if 
there  were  in  our  number  here  any  person  who  had  distinctly  done 
work  in  physical  training  and  had  come  in  contact  with  the  boys 
either  on  the  field  or  in  the  gymnasium,  and  were  willing  to  give  a  leaf 
or  two  from  his  own  experience,  this  might  supply  interesting  practi- 
cal information  for  the  rest  of  us  and  suggest  further  discussion.  The 
thought  occurs  to  me — as  there  happens  to  be  with  me  today  one  of  our 
own  teachers,  Mr.  Tirrell,  who  during  several  years  has  had  the  care  of 
the  physical  training  of  our  school  at  Norwich — that,  if  he  were  willing 
to  state  simply  some  of  the  problems  or  questions  which  have  come 
into  his  mind  in  his  dealings  with  the  boys  —  for  his  work  has  lain 
only  with  boys — it  might  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  our  meeting. 
Accordingly,  at  the  seconding  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Huling,  I  venture  to 
make  this  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Tirrell  be  asked  to  speak.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  know  at  all  how  Mr.  Tirrill  may  feel  about  complying  with  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Tirrell  :  The  determination  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  physical  training  necessary  in  any  school  must  depend 
somewhat  on  the  special  needs  of  that  school.  But  there  are,  I  think, 
some  considerations  that  affect  all  secondary  schools  alike. 

The  direct,  or  physical  effect  of  careful  supervision  of  exercise 
seems  to  me  less  important  than  the  indirect,  or  moral  effect.  It  is 
true  that  health  is  all  important  to  the  pupil.  Health,  however,  comes 
rather  from  exhilarating  play  and  out-of-door  life  than  from  any  spe- 
cial training  in  the  gymnasium  or  in  athletics.  We  can,  and  ought  to 
give  to  every  pupil  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  erect  carriage  and 
correct  breathing.  A  brief  "setting  up"  drill  for  fifteen  minutes,  with 
a  five-minute  talk  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  hygiene,  is  probably  the 
best  method  of  giving  this  instruction.  In  our  school  at  Norwich  we 
meet  every  pupil  twice  a  week  for  this  purpose.  The  boy,  by  adding 
to  this  required  work  the  play  that  he  naturally  enjoys,  will  preserve, 
I  believe,  his  full  measure  of  health.  The  correction  of  deformities 
by  exercise  is  to  be  intrusted  only  to  one  who  has  had  medical  train- 
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ing.  The  physician,  a  safer  guide  than  the  ordinary  teacher,  should 
be  called  to  the  school,  if  such  work  be  there  undertaken.  Now,  although 
special  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  athletic  field  contrib- 
utes little  to  health,  it  may  have  a  great  influence  on  the  moral  tone 
of  the  school. 

Here,  I  think,  lies  the  real  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Athletic 
sports,  unguided,  lead  to  certain  positive  evils,  such  as  poor  scholar- 
ship, exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  athletic  ability,  sometimes 
even  to  the  use  of  dishonorable  means  in  order  to  win.  These  tenden- 
cies must  evidently  be  checked  ;  first,  by  a  rule  of  eligibility  based  on 
hours  of  work  and  on  rank  in  scholarship ;  secondly,  by  supervision 
on  the  part  of  a  competent  director. 

But  a  competent  director  can  do  more  than  check  evils ;  he  can 
inspire  the  pupil  with  certain  ideals.  He  can  get  hold  of  the  real  boy 
through  the  boy's  love  of  athletics,  unless,  however,  he  himself  thinks 
more  of  study  than  of  sport,  he  is  not  likely  to  inspire  his  young  friends 
with  a  desire  to  learn. 

We  must  remember  that  conditions  in  secondary  schools  differ 
much  from  those  in  college.  The  college  youth,  thrown  on  his  own 
responsibility,  his  will  strong,  his  ideals  formed,  needs  and  admires  the 
specialist's  mental  grasp.  He  naturally  expects  every  department, 
including  physical  training,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist.  But  the 
pupil  in  the  secondary  school  needs  the  personal  and  fraternal  influ- 
ence of  his  teacher  even  more  than  he  needs  the  power  of  scientific 
analysis.  Our  secondary  schools  need,  not  more  skilful  football 
players,  but  more  football  players  who  take  a  high  rank  in  their  classes. 
And  so  I  think  that  the  teacher  of  physical  training,  if  he  is  to  bridge 
the  chasm,  must  be  first  a  student,  next  a  skilled  athlete.  The  "coach  " 
may  assist  the  athlete,  but  never,  unless  he  is  more  than  a  "coach," 
can  he  correlate  physical  training  and  mental  training. 

One  teacher  may  win  over  the  boys  by  singing  with  them,  another 
by  debating  with  them ;  all  teachers  should  try  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  their  pupils  outside  the  class  room.  But  to  him  who  has  the 
power  to  meet  them  on  their  own  terms  of  manly  rivalry  comes  an 
opportunity  that  only  he  can  appreciate. 

Mr.  William  Orr  :  My  attention  has  been  called,  in  connection 
with  the  high-school  problem,  to  this  matter  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  boys,  and,  as  we  are  starting  upon  that  work  in  Springfield, 
the  somewhat  limited  experience  that  we  have  had  may  be  of  profit. 
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The  method  in  Springfield  is  this  :  Every  boy  in  the  school  reports 
twice  a  week  at  the  gymnasium  for  the  simpler  forms  of  what  is  known 
as  the  setting-up  exercises,  to  correct  defects  in  posture,  breathing, 
walking,  sitting  and  standing  —  an  exercise  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  through  which  recruits  are  put  in  training  for  military  service, 
but  by  no  means  as  rigid.  After  that,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the 
boys  are  allowed  some  active  play ;  and  the  all-around  benefit  is  much 
greater  from  such  play  than  from  any  rigid,  prescribed  form  of  military 
exercise,  I  am  certain.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  young 
man  who  is  well  adapted  for  the  position.  He  has  the  medical  knowl- 
edge of  which  mention  has  been  made ;  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  that.  He  has  had  training  in  the  International  Training 
School  in  Springfield  covering  the  whole  subject  of  physical  culture, 
—  a  broad,  generous  training.  He  has  been  with  us  only  a  few 
months,  but  as  I  have  talked  with  him  I  am  humiliated  to  find  out  how 
much  more  he  knows  about  the  boys  than  I  do.  In  addition  to  this 
gymnasium  work,  he  goes  with  the  boys  to  the  athletic  field  every 
afternoon ;  he  supervises  their  games,  and  accompanies  the  teams. 
He  does  not  do  it  in  the  sense  of  any  taskmaker  or  monitor,  but  as 
one  who  is  to  direct  the  boys  in  the  right  and  proper  way  to  do  things. 
All  those  evils  that  are  so  liable  to  creep  into  athletics  have  dis- 
appeared. I  may  say  they  no  longer  exist.  We  have  put  into  force 
this  year,  without  any  difficulty,  a  very  rigid  requirement  for  scholar- 
ship and  character  for  the  team  that  represents  the  school.  I  can 
understand  how  such  an  instructor  may  do  more  for  boys  in  many 
ways  than  any  other  teacher.  He  may  be  their  friend,  counselor,  and 
helper,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  future  life. 

We  have  a  $400,000  building  at  Springfield,  and  the  playground 
could  be  estimated  liberally  at  about  $10.  One  of  the  sore  griev- 
ances of  my  life  is  the  things  that  I  have  to  forbid  the  boys  to  do. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  New  England  city,  with  a  strict  sense  of 
the  proprieties,  and  if  the  boys  grow  very  noisy  or  turbulent  at  recess 
time,  I  hear  of  it.  They  cannot  play  ball,  they  cannot  romp.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  boys  repeat  the  performance  that  Tom  Brown 
saw  on  the  football  field  at  Rugby,  when  every  boy  in  the  school  had 
to  take  part,  was  expected  to  take  part,  and  there  was  a  law  compell- 
ing him  to  go  in  and  do  some  hard  physical  work  in  the  shape  of 
play.  It  has  been  said  that  the  most  melancholy  thing  is  a  walk  taken 
for  health.  Strictly  prescribed  physical  exercise  measured  out  in 
minute  fashion  after  the  tabloid  form  is  very  much  like  that;  but 
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when  a  boy  goes  heart,  soul,  body,  mind,  and  spirit  into  a  game  and 
forgets  all  about  himself,  and  his  one  point  is  to  stand  up  with  his 
fellows  and  be  a  man  among  them,  he  gets  good  out  of  it. 

Professor  Tyler's  paper  took  a  wide  range.  Its  philosophy  runs 
very  deep.  There  were  great  truths  there — truths  that  it  is  going  to 
take  us  years  to  realize.  They  were  stimulative  and  suggestive.  Take 
the  discussion  of  one's  attitude  toward  life.  How  much  depends  on 
these  great  fundamental  nerve  centers  of  the  sympathetic  system.  We 
do  not  think  of  them  very  often  ;  when  we  do  have  to  think  of  them, 
woe  be  unto  us  1  When  they  are  not  in  proper  key,  everything  is  out 
of  tune.  Suppose  we  could  take  coal  barons  and  labor  leaders  and 
put  them  on  top  of  a  mountain,  with  no  telegrams,  no  letters,  no  New- 
York  journals,  no  railway  whistles ;  off  in  the  woods  for  a  week ;  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  strike  would  be  ended  before  they  returned. 
It  might  be  that  some  of  them  would  come  to  settle  their  difficulties 
with  nature's  weapons,  but  they  would  come  back  a  happy,  jolly,  good- 
natured  set  of  men.  A  man  whose  nervous  system  is  out  of  joint  is 
lacking  in  sanity,  lacking  in  a  due  perception  of  the  real  significance 
of  things.  We  must  guard  these  great  centers  of,  life  that  Nature  and 
a  good  God  have  given  to  us  and  that  Nature  and  the  good  God  show 
us  how  to  keep  in  tune. 

And  so  with  this  intellectual  development,  as  that  which  leads  to 
the  fulness  of  life  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  You  may  have  an 
instrument  that  responds  to  a  certain  note,  but  does  not  possess  those 
overtones  that  give  richness  and  fulness.  Isn't  much  of  our  training 
a  good  deal  like  that  ?  We  train  a  person  for  doing  certain  things, 
and  that  is  all  he  can  do.  Isn't  there  danger  of  too  much  specializ- 
ing? 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  preparation  for  college.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  preparatory  schools 
by  the  strict  requirements  for  college  examination,  and  much  of  this 
complaint  is  warranted.  The  attitude,  the  spirit,  of  the  preparatory- 
school  teacher  must  be  that  of  independence.  You  must  prepare  the 
pupil  in  mathematics,  in  Greek,  in  Latin ;  you  must  do  certain  pre- 
scribed things.  Yes,  you  must  do  that.  But  when  you  have  done 
that  there  is  a  very  large  field  in  which  you  can  use  your  own  good 
judgment.  Let  me  instance  a  particular  case.  There  was  in  the 
Springfield  high  school  a  certain  boy.  We  watched  him  carefully  for 
two  years.  He  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  West  Point  or  to  Annapolis 
— not  a  bad  ambition.     It  was  the  craving  boys  have  to  do  something 
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and  be  something.  It  was  not  best  for  him  to  go  there.  He  was  a 
boy  disposed  to  do  things  which  were  not  just  right,  because  of  this 
same  fulness  of  life.  We  were  very  careful  not  to  see  a  great  many 
things  that  he  did,  but  we  interested  him  in  certain  lines  of  work  for 
which  he  had  a  liking.  He  became  interested  in  physics  and  in 
mathematics,  and  is  now  fitting  himself  for  a  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing— a  calling  in  which,  if  all  signs  do  not  fail,  he  is  going  to  make  a 
great  success.  He  is  growing  into  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  man. 
If  we  had  narrowed  him  down,  hampered  him,  checked  him  at  this 
turn  and  that,  there  is  no  telling  how  dwarfed  and  twisted  he  might 
have  become.  The  preparatory-school  teacher  has  very  large  oppor- 
.  tunity.  We  must  be  on  the  alert,  must  be  watchful  of  opportunities, 
must  not  be  slaves  to  any  requirement. 

This  thought  has  come  to  me  as  to  college  requirements.  Suppose 
that  in  two,  three,  or  four  essential  subjects  there  are  very  strict  and 
rigid  requirements,  not  only  in  the  subject-matter,  but  in  the  method 
of  preparation.  Who  shall  decide  those  subjects  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
Then  certain  other  subjects  might  be  required  in  which  great  latitude 
is  given.  Would  not  that  meet  the  difficulty  ?  The  suggestion  has 
come  to  me.  Whether  it  is  worth  anything  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
But  if  we  can  secure  a  certain  definitehess  in  training,  and  yet  give 
this  opportunity  for  development  according  to  the  nature  of  the  boy 
or  girl,  we  shall  have  accomplished  very  much  in  giving  our  educa- 
tion the  right  trend  and  direction. 

Mr.  H.  p.  Amen:  I  regret  extremely  that  the  gentleman  for 
whom  I  am  to  speak  is  not  here  today  to  tell  his  own  story.  I  feel 
particularly  interested  in  the  physical  education  or  training  of  boys. 
Seven  years  ago  we  inaugurated  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  a 
system  which  requires  the  physical  work  to  count  just  as  much  in  a 
boy's  schedule  of  studies  as  any  other  work  in  the  school.  Almost 
every  subject  of  study  is  laid  out  on  a  plan  which  demands  four  recita- 
tions a  week. 

In  the  fall,  during  the  football  season,  and  in  the  spring,  during 
the  baseball  and  track-athletic  season,  the  work  in  the  gymnasium  is 
not  carried  on ;  but  at  all  other  times  in  the  year,  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fall  term  until  the  middle  of  the  spring  term,  this  work  goes 
on  just  as  regularly  as  any  other  work  of  the  school.  Four  times  a 
week  it  is  required  of  every  boy  in  the  school ;  he  is  marked  on  the 
work  and  receives  a  grade  in  physical  exercise  just  as  in  any  other 
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Study ;  in  determining  his  general  record  his  gymnasium  work  counts 
just  as  much  as  any  other  study  in  the  school. 

We  have  found  this  course  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  almost 
every  other  subject  of  work.  The  boy  is  put  into  good  physical  con- 
dition for  effective  mental  effort.  We  have  had  students  come  to  us 
physically  weak,  who  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  especially  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  have  been  made  over  into  almost  new  men.  Mr.  Ross, 
who  has  charge  of  this  work,  is  a  college  graduate  with  special  medical 
training.  He  gives  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  physical  con-^ 
dition  and  welfare  of  the  boys ;  he  lives  with  them  in  every  possible 
way ;  he  is  with  them  in  their  societies  and  in  their  sports ;  he  goes  off 
on  bicycle  runs  with  them  ;  he  simply  gives  his  whole  energy,  as  the 
special  trainers  do  i^  their  various  departments  to  the  physical  side  of 
their  life. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  our  seven  years'  experience  is  worth  calling 
attention  to,  as  I  am  sure  there  is  not  an  instructor  in  the  school 
who  would  not  with  extreme  regret  think  of  our  giving  up  any  of  the 
physical  work  which  we  have  found  useful  and  beneficial  in  so  many 
ways.  We  believe  that  we  have  gained  through  this  means  an  active, 
earnest,  moral  influence  which  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  sports  of 
various  forms.  The  preceding  speaker  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  scholarship  requirement  is  made  of  every  member  of  the  team. 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  us.  A  boy  is  removed  from  the  school 
team  the  moment  he  fails  with  an  instructor  in  any  subject  of  work. 
While  the  failure  stands  against  him,  he  is  not  allowed  in  any  way  to 
represent  the  school  in  its  contests  with  other  schools. 

President  B.  P.  Raymond  of  Wesleyan  University :  I  think  it 
is  quite  important  to  ask  :  How  shall  we  save  our  education  from  this 
age,  as  well  as  how  shall  we  adapt  it  to  this  age  ?  Much  has  been 
said  of  athletics  and  gymnastics.  But  the  interest  in  these  things  is 
such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  they  will  be  provided  for.  I  think  the 
same  is  true  with  reference  to  those  courses  of  study  which  lead  more 
directly  to  practical  life  and  to  the  earning  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
growth  of  technical  schools  is  evidence  of  this.  But  how  about  those 
ideals  ^hich  are  less  directly  related  to  practical  life  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  that  these  ideal  interests  are  imperiled,  and  the 
evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  is  abundant  on  every  hand.  What  is  it  that 
President  Eliot  is  to  speak  about  here  in  New  Haven  ?  His  theme  is 
that  there  is  not  money  enough  provided  for  our  public  schools.  That 
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is  the  difficulty  which  we  confront  in  all  the  states  and  in  every  town ; 
it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  relates  to  our  high  schools  especially. 
We  find  it  again  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  boys 
who  begin  the  high  school  fail  to  go  on  to  graduation.  They  assume 
that  they  cannot  afford  the  time  to  complete  a  high-school  education. 
Now,  the  thing  that  concerns  me  is  to  know  how  to  relate  these  prac- 
tical interests  of  our  educational  work  and  those  that  look  immediately 
to  life,  to  the  higher  and  ideal  interests.  The  matter  of  haste  is 
another  evidence  of  this  peril.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say  to  the 
preparatory  schools  :  "  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
If  you  cannot  make  your  preparation  for  college  in  three  or  four 
years,  make  it  in  five." 

In  speaking  of  these  higher  interests,  I  have  in  mind  not  only  the 
men  who  are  going  into  the  professions  and  who  are  more  likely  to 
spend  the  time  in  preparation  for  their  life  work ;  I  am  thinking  of  a 
large  class  of  business  men.  It  is  my  judgment  that  a  good  many 
business  men  break  down  because  they  have  not  enough  interests  in 
life.  They  have  one  chief  interest  and  never  escape  from  it.  If  they 
had  spent  more  time  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  had 
developed  a  deep  interest  in  literature,  in  art,  in  music,  in  almost  any- 
thing outside  of  their  work,  they  would  stand  the  strain  of  life  very 
much  better.  The  man  with  a  fixed  idea,  an  idea  that  dogs  his  steps 
everywhere,  is  a  man  in  peril.  The  young  business  man  who  has 
varied  interest  will  get  more  out  of  life  and  will  serve  the  world  better 
than  the  man  who  is  dominated  by  one  interest.  There  are  forces  at 
work  that  will  take  care  of  the  practical  interests  of  life,  but  how  con- 
serve our  ideals  ?  If  we  lose  them,  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
educational  work  which  we  are  trying  to  do  ? 

Mr.  H.  I.  Dunham  :  There  is  one  subject  which  has  not  been 
touched  upon,  of  which  I  would  like  to  speak,  and  that  is  ethical 
teaching  in  our  schools.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  public  schools 
throughout  this  country,  and  with  the  teachers  who  manage  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  enough  done  along  ethical  lines.  Not 
enough  has  been  done  to  teach  the  pupils  and  impress  upon  them  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  and  the  necessity  of  always  sus- 
taining the  right.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
think  that  that  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  pupils  and  teachers  do  not  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  exami- 
nations are  one  of  the  things  which  establish  the  fact  that  people  are 
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dishonest  and  even  think  that  dishonesty  pays.  This  can  be  found  in 
business  in  after  life,  but  it  can  also  be  found  in  the  public  schools. 
And  so  far  as  my  observation  goes — and  I  have  had  some  conferences 
with  presidents  of  colleges  and  those  who  have  had  this  matter  under 
their  observation  —  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  properly  impressed 
upon  the  subject  of  always  speaking  the  truth  and  doing  what  is  right, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  going  to  be  out  of  pocket  or  not.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  average  student,  the  average  teacher  even,  will  tell  a  lie 
if  he  thinks  it  is  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  true.  I  feel  very  sure  it  is  not  true  of  most  teachers  I  have  met  in 
thirty  years  of  acquaintance  with  them,  and  I  think  it  is  not  true  of  a 
very  large  number  of  pupils.  It  is  true  of  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  come  into  the  secondary  schools  from  the  lower  grades,  that  the 
sense  of  strict  honesty  in  conduct  and  in  speech  is  not  completely 
developed;  but  it  is  not  true  largely  of  any  graduating  class  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  four  years  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  has  an 
excellent  effect  in  just  this  respect,  in  training  in  nice  distinctions  of 
honor  on  every  side;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  secondary  schools  are 
doing  a  great  deal  in  that  strengthening  of  character  which  has  been 
advocated  by  both  the  principal  speakers  this  afternoon.  What  is  true, 
and  what  sometimes  leads  us  to  think  that  all  have  this  element  of  dis- 
honesty, is  what  Professor  Tyler  has  alluded  to  this  afternoon  —  the 
difference  between  the  standards  of  honor  which  the  boy,  and  the  girl 
too,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  which  maturer  persons  have 
come  to  have,  on  the  other.  Take  the  matter  of  "telling  on"  another. 
Men  and  women  understand  that  it  is  right  and  wise,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, to  reveal  wrong  doing,  even  in  the  case  of  those  whom  we 
like,  and  whose  good  opinion  we  would  retain.  The  law  demands  it;  com- 
mon-sense requires  it.  Now  the  boy,  or  the  girl,  has  not,  often,  that 
sense  of  honor.  To  him  it  seems  better  to  tell  a  falsehood  than  it  is  to 
"tell  on"  another.  We  must  accept  in  our  schools  his  standard  of 
honor  as  actually  existing,  and  as  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable  for 
the  time,  and  then  we  must  try  to  lead  him  to  a  standard  of  honor  that 
is  better.  But  even  then  you  cannot  say  that  that  boy  believes  that 
telling  a  falsehood  is  right,  or  that  he  would  habitually  tell  a  false- 
hood. It  is  only  in  an  emergency,  when  there  is  a  particular  tempta- 
tion, more  of  a  temptation  than  it  would  be  to  those  who  are 
mature  —  it  is  only  when  such   a   temptation   comes,  that   he   yields 
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his  own  Standard  in  one  respect,  for  the  sake  of  what  seems  to  him 
obedience  to  a  higher  canon  in  his  code  of  duty.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  sweeping  statement  made  by  the  preceding  speaker 
is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  most  teachers.  Very  few  teachers 
will  lie,  I  think;  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  pupils  will,  but  by  no 
means  all.  Falsehood,  whenever  advantage  suggests  it,  cannot  truth- 
fully be  asserted  of  either  the  average  teacher  or  the  average  pupil. 

Professor  Karl  P.  Harrington,  of  the  University  of  Maine:  Is 
there  not,  however,  a  danger  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  secondary 
schools  so  readily  have  come  to  imitate  the  great  higher  institu- 
tions, in  the  matter  of  athletics,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide 
suitable  training  for  them  for  the  need  in  hand?  A  great  institution 
can  have  a  great  football  game;  but  not  all  the  high  schools  in  the 
country  can  follow  suit.  Everybody  knows  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  I  think  there  is  always,  in  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  insti- 
tutions, the  temptation  to  gain  success  at  the  cost  of  some  honesty.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  and  believed  that  there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  the  mat- 
ter of  honor  of  men  in  athletics,  and  of  those  who  train  them.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  there  is  great  peril  in  imitating  what  the  very  young  men  in 
the  schools  below  are  compelled  to  imitate  without  suitable  training? 
The  boy  who  is  just  coming  into  adolescence  feels  that  his  team  must 
succeed;  and  unless  there  is  the  right  kind  of  a  trainer,  with  a  princi- 
pal that  can  make  headway  and  stand  firm  against  a  group  of  boys  who 
want  to  win  at  any  cost,  is  there  not  a  great  danger  that  the  spirit  of 
"getting  there,"  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  will  dominate,  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  getting  the  best  and  being  the  best?  Right  here  I 
think  there  is  a  moral  danger,  which  we  must  make  a  great  effort  to 
stem,  in  the  matter  of  athletics. 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  altogether  too  big  to  consider  at  this  time, 
where  we  must  find  the  golden  mean  between  following  the  bent  of 
the  boy  and  bending  his  will.  Of  course,  a  boy  naturally  likes  to  play 
from  childhood,  and  the  instinct  of  play  does  not  die  out  as  he  gets 
older,  unless  he  is  put  through  that  hard  mill  which  we  all  know  so 
well,  of  necessity.  We  see  one  extreme  of  what  that  amounts  to  in 
German  education.  The  German  boy  has  little  of  outdoor  exercise. 
He  takes  some  exercise  in  the  Turn-  Verein  when  he  grows  older,  but 
spends  most  of  his  day  in  school  from  early  childhood,  and  develops 
into  a  machine  man,  who  works  assiduously,  and  produces  a  tremendous 
intellectual  product.     The  boy  in  America,  to  take  an  extreme  case  — 
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I  do  not  mean  that  all  boys  are  being  trained  to  that  extreme  but  am 
taking  the  extreme  case  of  the  American  boy  who  follows  his  own  bent 
—  learns  to  think  that  play  is  after  all  the  greatest  thing,  and  that  suc- 
cessful athletics  are  the  thing  that  trains  him  best  for  life.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  life  that  comes  out  of  schools  and  colleges,  where  the 
athletic  enthusiasm  of  victory  has  a  commanding  place,  leads,  as  the 
years  go  by,  to  a  life  of  "success"  at  any  cost,  of  "success"  sometimes 
regardless  of  the  means,  of  "success"  without  any  thought  of  moral 
effect,  and  of  the  higher  and  inner  life?   Where  shall  we  draw  the  line? 

President  E.  H.  Capen  :  I  should  like  to  give  an  illustration  bear- 
ing very  strongly  on  Professor  Tyler's  paper,  which  occurred  to  me 
when  he  was  reading  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  graduation  of  a  girls'  grammar  school  in  South  Boston,  and  the 
other  guest  of  the  occasion  was  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  were  ranged  on  a  raised  platform  —  it  was 
a  very  large  class  —  facing  an  audience  of  several  hundred  people. 
We  witnessed  the  exercises  of  that  graduation,  and  Mrs.  Livermore  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  poise  and  lack  of  self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  girls,  especially  when  we  came  to  the  point  of  the  delivery 
of  the  diplomas,  when  each  girl  came  from  her  seat  and  marched  down 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  audience,  took  her  diploma,  and  returned 
to  her  place.  After  that  exercise  was  concluded,  a  young  woman 
stepped  forward,  and  a  large  company  of  girls  was  brought  up  and  put 
through  a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises.  It  was  a  very  beautiful  exer- 
cise, and  my  companion  said:  "Ah,  that  is  the  secret  of  it!"  The 
physical  training  of  those  girls  had  been  so  complete  as  to  obliterate 
in  them,  in  the  presence  of  others,  that  self-consciousness  which  used 
to  be  a  very  marked  feature  in  girls  of  that  age.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  our  athletic  or  gymnastic  training  could  be  related  in  the  right  way 
to  the  larger  work,  we  should  find  a  solution  of  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems. At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  sympathize  most  heartily 
with  Dr.  Raymond's  questions  and  the  way  in  which  he  treated  them. 

But,  of  course,  our  difficulty  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  plastic 
material.  Stanley  Hall  has  said  recently,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  period 
in  the  child's  life  when  it  tells  lies.  That  bears  out  the  statement  of 
our  friend  who  has  just  spoken.  This  moral  nature  of  ours  is  a  curious 
thing.  President  Seeley  will  recall  what  Senator  Hoar  said  yesterday, 
at  Worcester :  "  Who  knows  anything  about  this  human  life  ?  We  know 
a  great  many  facts.     Science  has  been  busy  in  studying  the  brain  and 
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the  relation  of  the  outer  world  to  the  brain,  how  sensations  are  pro- 
duced and  the  like.  But  who  knows,"  said  the  great  senator,  "  how 
ideas  arise  in  the  mind?  Who  knows  where  the  soul  is  lodged?"  We 
are  feeling  our  way  ;  we  are  groping,  sometimes  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
dark. 

Yet  what  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  within  my  memory, 
in  the  methods  that  are  employed,  and  in  the  results  that  are  reached. 
Why,  that  old  schoolhouse  in  which  I  attended  school  in  my  boyhood 
—  my  father  had  better  buildings  for  his  animals  than  that  was;  and 
I  think  I  have  a  maid  in  my  kitchen  who  is  better  equipped  to  teach 
than  some  of  the  teachers  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood.  I  remem- 
ber one  old  spinster  who  knew  but  little — I  have  forgotten  her  name; 
I  think  she  did  more  for  me  than  any  other  teacher  under  whom  I 
have  ever  sat,  because  she  loved  children,  loved  her  work,  and  knew 
how  to  arouse  motive,  as  Professor  Jacobs  has  just  said. 

Under  the  influence  of  that  woman  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
an  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Is  not  that  the  whole  business  of 
education,  after  all,  to  wake  up  the  pupils  that  come  under  our  hands, 
and  set  before  them  the  ideal  of  life  ;  to  get  all  the  forces  of  the  pupil, 
as  far  as  possible,  at  work  toward  the  realization  of  that  ideal?  We 
have  made  great  strides  in  the  material  equipment  of  our  schools. 
President  Raymond  says  we  do  not  have  money  enough  for  them  ; 
and  yet  what  palatial  structures  we  have  in  all  our  cities  of  considerable 
size,  not  only  for  secondary  education,  but  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  grades,  the  grammar  schools.  I  attended  the  dedication  of  a 
grammar  school  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200,000.  I  cannot  think  that  the  people  who  supply  the  money  for 
this  material  equipment  are  backward  in  supplying  the  teaching  forces ; 
not  up  to  our  standard,  to  be  sure,  but  up  to  what  those  who  furnish 
the  money  conceive  to  be  essential.  And  we  are  going  on  in  that 
direction,  multiplying  our  resources.  What  we  must  have  in  connection 
with  all  this  is  moral  force  as  well  as  intellectual  equipment,  in  the 
teachers  themselves. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  evening. 

FRIDAY   EVENING. 

The  association  reassembled  at  7:30  o'clock  for  the  evening 
address.  This  was  given  by  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of 
Yale  University,  on  **The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Secondary 
Education." 
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THE  MEANING  AND   PURPOSE   OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
Yale  University. 

To  a  man  who  passes  somewhat  late  in  life  from  the  teaching 
of  a  particular  group  of  topics  to  the  survey  of  methods  and 
systems  of  teaching  as  a  whole,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  words 
and  phrases  which  are  employed  in  pedagogic  discussion  should 
prove  somewhat  perplexing. 

One  such  term,  whose  use  has  greatly  puzzled  me,  is  **  sec- 
ondary education."  This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  essays 
by  the  most  distinguished  exponents  of  pedagogy.  Several 
journals  are  avowedly  devoted  to  this  theme  and  to  no  other. 
Yet  it  is  not  defined  in  the  dictionaries ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
to  be  at  all  adequately  defined  anywhere  else.  In  the  essays 
and  in  the  reviews  I  have  found  many  propositions  concerning 
the  subject ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  made  plain  which  of  these 
propositions,  if  any,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  definition,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  what  the  old-fashioned  books  on 
logic  would  have  called  real  propositions.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
over-critical,  or  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  conformity  to  any 
particular  canon  of  logic ;  but  I  think  I  may  say,  without  danger 
of  being  misunderstood,  that  I  should  have  derived  much 
greater  profit  from  the  very  interesting  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  works  like  those  of  Professor  Hanus,  if  they  had  had  more 
of  the  character  of  legal  arguments  and  less  of  that  of  orations 
—  in  other  words,  if  the  definition  of  terms  had  been  formulated 
more  plainly.  And  I  believe  that  the  same  difficulty  which  I 
have  felt  will  be  shared  by  many  others  who  in  a  discussion  like 
this  find  it  difficult  to  follow  brilliant  thoughts  unless  they  are 
expressed  with  what  may  seem  to  their  exponents  an  unneces- 
sary degree  of  precision.  , 

But  how  comes  it  that  a  term  should  have  crept  into  such 
general  use  as  "secondary  education  "  undoubtedly  has,  without 
having  any  accredited  definition  or,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  any 
-well-settled  meaning? 
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The  history  of  its  use  I  believe  to  be  this:  Toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  system  of  education 
was  investigated,  and  to  some  degree  arranged,  by  that  almost 
miraculous  organizer  Turgot.  He  formulated  a  plan  for  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools,  which  was  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  which  for  the  time  being  suited  the  needs  of  the  French 
nation  extremely  well.  France  thus  obtained  during  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  school  system  which,  as  far  as 
symmetry  of  organization  went,  was  more  complete  than  that 
which  existed  in  any  part  of  Germany  at  the  same  period,  and 
vastly  more  so  than  could  be  seen  in  England  or  the  United 
States.  Secondary  education,  to  a  Frenchman,  meant  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  was  given,  and  which  found  its 
appropriate  place,  in  the  secondary  schools  of  that  system. 
Although  there  was  a  certain  diversity  of  type  and  purpose 
among  these  schools,  the  difference  was  not  great  enough,  nor 
were  the  varying  types  numerous  enough,  to  prevent  the  word 
from  having  an  absolutely  definite  meaning  to  the  Frenchman 
of  that  day.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  French  dictionaries,  like 
Littre,  definitions  of  the  term  enseignement  secondaire,  as  meaning 
instruction  of  the  type  which  was  actually  given  in  the  French 
lycie — in  general,  our  old-fashioned  classical  course. 

This  use  of  the  term  "secondary"  did  not  extend  to  Ger- 
many, at  least  in  any  general  or  universal  way.  The  German 
Volksschule  was,  at  least  in  many  districts,  so  much  more 
advanced  than  the  French  primary  school  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  import  the  French  classification  of  studies  ready- 
made;  and  the  Germans  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  mere 
transfer  of  the  French  term  to  a  situation  where  the  facts  were 
different  would  only  result  in  confusion.  But  in  England,  and 
more  especially  in  America,  the  French  words,  **  secondary 
schools  "  and  '*  secondary  education,"  were  transferred  bodily, 
without  too  close  inquiry  as  to  their  appropriateness,  or  even  as 
to  their  precise  meaning  when  thus  transferred.  "Secondary 
school "  meant  the  second  school  which  most  boys  or  girls 
attended  ;  **  secondary  education  "  meant  the  teaching  in  any 
one  of  such  schools,  actual  or  ideal,  which  any  writer  chose  to 
regard  as  typical. 
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So  long  as  we  were  using  the  concrete  term,  "secondary 
schools,"  this  transfer  and  this  confusion  did  very  little  harm. 
A  man  who  was  talking  about  secondary  schools  was  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  compelled  to  indicate  what  schools  he 
meant.  If  he  was  talking  about  high  schools,  he  sooner  or  later 
had  to  say  high  schools ;  if  he  was  talking  about  preparatory 
schools,  he  sooner  or  later  had  to  say  preparatory  schools. 
But  this  is  not  true  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  the  abstract 
term,  **  secondary  education."  A  man  who  is  dealing  with 
abstractions  can  go  on  leaving  his  idea  or  concept  undefined 
until  some  one  insists  specifically  upon  accuracy  ;  and  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  talking  with  a  man  whose  idea  or  concept  is  different 
from  his  own,  he  will  convey  more  or  less  erroneous  ideas  to 
the  other  man's  mind.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  add  that  the 
more  brilliant  the  speaker  is  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  his 
doing  harm ;  for  the  hearer  may  be  so  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  argument  as  to  mistake  the  emotion  of  pleasure  for  the 
intellectual  process  of  understanding  and  assent. 

All  this  renders  it  imperative  that  we  should  define  our 
terms.     But  this  matter  of  a  definition  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks. 

There  is  no  one  group  of  academies  so  much  more  important 
than  all  others  that  we  can  take  their  course  of  study  as  an 
example  of  what  secondary  education  is ;  no  group  so  much 
more  effective  than  the  others  that  it  furnishes  a  universally 
accepted  model  of  what  secondary  education  oug^kt  to  be. 
Under  these  circumstances  some  persons  believe  that  our  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  term  •*  secondary 
education"  altogether.  But  this  term  has  found  its  way  so 
fully  into  the  public  mind  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  in  our 
power,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  abandon  it  if  we  would. 
I  shall  try  my  best  to  frame  a  definition  which  avoids  the  diffi- 
culties just  named,  and  see  if  it  will  tend  toward  greater  clear- 
ness in  discussion.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  best  which 
can  be  adopted,  but  it  is  the  best  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and 
it  is  one  which  at  least  gives  an  intelligible  result  in  proper, 
logical  form — a  thing  which  in  these  days  is  all  too  often 
neglected. 
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Secondary  education,  under  the  definition  which  I  would  sug- 
gest, includes  all  those  studies  which  are  regarded  by  the  public 
as  too  far  advanced  to  be  a  part  of  that  compulsory  education 
which  it  strives  to  furnish  all  its  citizens,  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time  not  sufficiently  specialized  in  their  purpose  or  aim  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  technical  preparation  of  different  groups 
of  citizens  for  their  several  callings  in  life.  It  is  distinguished 
on  the  one  hand  from  primary  education  by  being  less  uni- 
versal. It  is  distinguished  on  the  other  hand  from  technical 
education  in  being  general  rather  than  specific  in  its  object ;  in 
fitting  the  student  to  be  a  better  man  rather  than  a  more  expert  . 
producer.  Speaking  roughly,  primary  education  aims  to  secure 
the  necessary  level  of  general  intelligence  ;  technical  education 
aims  to  secure  the  necessary  level  of  professional  intelligence  ; 
secondary  education  aims  at  something  in  excess  of  these  neces- 
sary minima. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  this  definition  which  will  at 
once  attract  notice,  and  may  suggest  unfavorable  criticism.  It 
will  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  line  between  primary 
and  secondary  education  is  based  on  a  public  judgment  concern- 
ing the  character  of  studies,  rather  than  on  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  studies  themselves.  Primary  education  is  what  the 
public  considers  it  necessary  to  require  of  all  ;  secondary  edu- 
cation is  that  for  which  it  provides  facilities,  but  which  it  does 
not  consider  absolutely  requisite.  While  appreciating  the  force 
of  this  criticism,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  this  public  judg- 
ment is  the  only  tenable  ground  on  which  we  can  attempt  to 
decide  which  studies  shall  be  regarded  as  primary  in  the  con- 
ception of  our  school  system  as  a  whole.  Any  study  is  primary 
as  compared  with  the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. Elementary  law  is  primary  as  compared  with  the  study  of 
corporations  or  of  evidence.  Yet  no  man  would  say  that  ele- 
mentary law  was  a  subject  of  primary  education.  Multiplication 
is  a  secondary  study  as  compared  with  addition  ;  yet  every  one 
would  include  multiplication  among  the  subjects  of  primary 
instruction.  The  instant  you  abandon  the  purely  relative  sense 
of  these  two  words,  and  attempt  to  decide  how  we  shall  apply 
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them  in  a  discussion,  we  are,  I  believe,  forced  to  take  the  broad 
standard  of  public  opinion  as  to  their  universal  necessity,  or  else 
be  left  with  no  standard  at  all. 

Another  objection,  and  one  which  will  be  more  universally 
felt,  is  that  this  definition  does  not  make  the  line  between  sec- 
ondary education  and  other  forms  of  education  coincide  with  a 
line  which  can  be  drawn  between  one  group  of  schools  and  any 
other.  Of  that  which  is  here  defined  as  secondary  education, 
no  inconsiderable  part  has  always  been  given  in  the  college  ;  and 
some  part  is  today  being  given  in  the  primary  schools.  It  would 
be  impossible,  I  should  be  told,  to  arrange  a  single  group  of  edu- 
cational institutions  which  should  do  the  whole  of  the  work  here 
outlined,  and  confine  themselves  thereto. 

To  this  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  I  plead  guilty  at  the  outset. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  merit  instead  of  a  fault. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  current  use  of  the  term  **  secondary 
education,"  as  applied  to  the  teaching  in  secondary  schools  of 
America,  has  involved  serious  practical  fallacies.  The  words 
** secondary  schools"  mean  schools  for  boys  or  girls  of  a  certain 
age  and  previous  degree  of  training.  The  words  **  secondary 
education  "  mean  —  or  at  any  rate  seem  to  mean — teaching  of  a  . 
certain  kind.  The  assumption  that  the  limits  of  secondary  edu- 
cation should  coincide  with  the  domain  of  the  secondary  school 
means,  in  plain  English,  that  all  boys  and  girls  of  a  certain  age 
or  previous  degree  of  training  should  have  a  certain  kind  of 
teaching,  and  that  no  boys  or  girls  in  other  parts  of  our  school 
system  should  have  any  of  that  kind  of  teaching.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  man  who  uses  the  words  "secondary  educa- 
tion" consciously  takes  this  position.  It  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter if  he  did,  for  then  he  could  be  forced  to  argue  the  matter  out 
and  give  the  reasons  for  his  view.  I  mean  that  the  form  of  the 
phrase  "secondary  education"  unconsciously  leads  each  man  to 
this  view  and  commits  him  to  some  of  its  consequences  without 
his  really  knowing  it. 

That  every  boy,  on  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
should  receive  an  education  of  the  same  type,  seems  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  doubtful   proposition.     I  think  that  there 
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are  some  boys  with  whom  it  is  desirable  that  the  technical  edu- 
cation should  follow  the  primary  education  just  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  boys  with  whom  the  stimulus  of  earning  a  living  is  the 
one  educational  force  which  can  be  made  very  effective.  To  say 
that  we  should  meet  the  needs  of  these  boys  if  we  only  had  a 
varied  secondary  education  arranged  for  their  several  aptitudes 
seems  to  me  really  an  evasion  of  the  point.  If  you  so  extend 
the  meaning  of  secondary  education  as  to  include  bricklaying, 
you  can  appeal  to  some  boys  who  are  interested  in  bricklaying 
and  in  nothing  else ;  but  you  have  so  widened  the  term  ''sec- 
ondary education  "  as  to  make  it  little  more  than  an  unmeaning 
symbol. 

The  changes  which  will  be  made  in  our  conception  of  the 
educational  system  if  we  adopt  the  definition  suggested,  classify- 
ing teaching  according  to  its  quality  instead  of  according  to  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 

Under  our  present  conceptions,  we  regard  all  boys  or  girls  as 
being  under  primary  education  until  they  have  finished  the  gram- 
mar school;  and  then  as  passing  successively  into  secondary, 
collegiate,  and  professional  schools,  in  constantly  diminishing 
numbers.  But,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  part  of  the  education 
in  our  grammar  schools  is  really  of  the  same  general  type  as  high- 
school  teaching.  A  part  of  our  high-school  work — our  com- 
mercial course,  for  instance — is  of  the  nature  of  professional 
training.  This  is  even  more  conspicuously  true  of  our  colleges. 
A  course  like  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
is  professional  from  the  outset;  that  of  most  of  our  scientific 
schools  is  professional  after  the  close  of  freshman  year.  It  there- 
fore seems  more  logical  to  classify  our  instruction  as  in  Diagram 
II,  which  indicates  the  varying  ages  at  which  professional  or 
technical  instruction  begins.  This  shows  at  a  glance  how  our 
grammar  schools  include  some  secondary  education  in  their 
courses ;  how  our  so-called  secondary  schools  combine  a  large 
amount  of  secondary  education  with  a  moderate  amount  of  tech- 
nical training;  and  how  our  colleges  continue  the  secondary 
education  of  the  student,  but  with  a  yet  larger  infusion  of  the 
technical  element.     I  believe  that  Diagram  II  and  the  conception 
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connected  therewith  show  the  relation  between  the  kinds  of 
studies  and  the  courses  of  different  pupils  far  more  correctly  and 
instructively  than  Diagram  I. 

But  this  change  of  conception  has,  I  conceive^  another  and 
more  practical  value.  It  enables  us  to  adapt  our  high-school 
courses  more  intelligently  to  the  needs  of  different  sections  of 
the  community — an  adaptation  which  was  g^reatly  hampered  by 
the  notion  that  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen 
should  have  a  certain  separate  treatment,  to  be  known  as  second* 


I.    Prbsbnt  Conception. 


II.    Proposed  Conception. 


ary  education.  A  minority  of  these  boys  are  going  to  college 
afterwards;  a  majority  are  not.  If  they  all  ought  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  education,  that  must  be  the  kind  of  education 
which  the  majority  needs.  The  logical  consequence  is  that  the 
general  high-school  course,  which  is  arranged  for  the  need  of 
that  large  group  of  students  who  are  not  going  any  farther,  should 
be  accepted  as  a  preparation  for  a  collegiate  course  on  the  part 
of  those  students  who  are  going  to  spend — we  used  to  say  four 
years  more ;  but  now  it  is  three,  or  two,  and  next  year  it  may  be 
one.  Now,  the  kind  of  education  that  is  generally  demanded 
for  the  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college  is,  I  think,  fairly  char- 
acterized by  the  author  of  the  article  on  **  Secondary  Education  in 
a  Democratic  Community"  as  one  marked  by  scope  and  flexibility 
as  its  primary  characteristics,  with  intensiveness  as  an  incidental 
one.  But  for  the  pupil  who  is  going  to  college  intensiveness  is 
the  important  characteristic  of  this  period  of  preparatory  study, 
compared  with  which  other  things  are  of  minor  importance — the 
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kind  of  intensiveness  which  results  in  precision.  If  he  has  this, 
scope  and  flexibility  will  come  afterwards.  If  he  does  not  have 
this  in  his  high-school  course,  the  effort  to  superadd  it  in  his 
college  course  is  likely  to  prove  a  failure,  and  the  boy,  in  general, 
had  better  not  go  to  college.  Professional  motives  are  the  only 
ones  which  will  bring  back  his  lost  habits  of  hard  work.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  as  a  result  of  my  observation,  that  by  the 
time  boys  reach  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  we  want  to 
make  differences  of  types  of  instruction  suited  not  only  to  differ- 
ences of  taste  in  the  individual — to  this,  within  limits,  every  one 
would  agree — but  also  to  different  lengths  of  time  which  are 
likely  to  intervene  between  the  period  of  primary  education  and 
the  period  of  technical  education.  For  the  boy  who  wants  no 
interval  at  all,  I  would  make  his  high-school  education  frankly 
technical,  and  not  call  it  secondary.  For  a  boy  whose  tastes  or 
resources  fit  him  only  for  a  short  period  of  secondary  study,  I 
would  arrange  a  high-school  course  which  should  give  him  the 
range  of  knowledge  and  power  which  he  needs,  as  far  as  he  can 
get  it  in  the  time  allowed,  and  would  then  send  him  to  a  technical 
school.  But  I  would  not  claim  that  this  three  or  four  years' 
course  was  as  good  a  preparation  for  college  as  some  other  kind 
of  course  which  costs  the  same  time  and  effort ;  nor  would  I  always 
encourage  a  boy  who  had  taken  this  course  to  go  to  college 
before  beginning  his  professional  studies.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  when  a  boy  has  reached  the  stage  where  his  course 
consists  chiefly  of  descriptive  science,  history,  and  other  things 
which  have  been  chosen  for  their  interest  rather  than  for  their 
disciplinary  value,  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  taking  up  technical 
studies  which  will  have  the  interest  of  a  life  work  to  back  them, 
just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  with  the  courses  of  a  school  as  with 
those  of  a  dinner — when  we  have  reached  the  sweets,  it  is  time  to 
stop  eating  and  go  to  work.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
think  that  indefinite  repetition  of  years  of  this  pleasant  sort  of 
study  leaves  a  boy  less  fitted  to  grapple  with  serious  problems  of 
handling  books  at  the  end  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  There- 
fore, for  that  group  of  boys  or  girls  which  takes  the  years  between 
thirteen  and  seventeen  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  college  it  is, 
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I  think,  wise  to  adjust  our  high-school  courses  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  they  are  furnishing  only  part  of  the  secondary 
education,  instead  of  the  whole  of  it.  In  this  way — and,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  in  this  way  only  —  can  we  prepare  the 
pupils  to  get  from  the  time  spent  at  college  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  social  benefit  which  belongs  thereto. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  we  are  simply  applying  to  educa- 
tion a  principle  which  is  universally  applied  in  matters  of  every- 
day practical  activity.  We  understand  that  the  method  of 
construction  which  is  right  for  a  three -story  building  is  wrong 
for  the  lower  half  of  a  six-story  building.  We  do  not  claim  that 
because  three-story  buildings  are  more  numerous  than  six-story 
buildings,  all  should  be  made  to  conform  to  a  common  type. 
The  man  with  whom  these  three  stories  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  edifice  will  probably  spend  a  larger  share  of  his  money  on  the 
decorative  parts,  and  he  will  certainly  be  compelled  to  furnish  a 
roof  and  cornice  to  give  completeness  to  the  whole.  The  man 
who  uses  these  stories  as  a  foundation  will  be  relieved  from  some 
of  this  expense,  but  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
his  structure  more  solid  in  every  way ;  of  calculating  his  press- 
ures more  accurately ;  of  using  his  money  with  a  primary  view 
to  the  weight  which  must  be  supported  afterward.  So  it  is  with 
a  preparatory  school  course  if  its  function  is  well  and  truly  con- 
ceived. It  must  not  sacrifice  strength  to  attractiveness,  even  in 
the  degree  in  which  it  would  be  proper  in  a  course  for  some 
other  boys  of  the  same  age  thus  to  sacrifice  strength.  Whatever 
else  it  does  or  does  not  do,  it  must  give  the  habit  of  precision 
of  thought,  on  which  alone  advanced  studies  can  be  safely  based. 

Precision — this  is  a  word  which  sounds  somewhat  unfamiliar 
to  modern  pedagogic  discussion.  It  is  a  quality  which  in  the 
old  times  was  doubtless  somewhat  overrated,  and  in  the  reaction 
from  this  error  we  have  perhaps  come  correspondingly  to  under- 
rate it ;  even  as  in  our  modern  society  the  excessive  precision  of 
manner  of  the  olden  time  has  given  place  to  a  looseness  which 
represents  quite  as  serious  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  old  type  of  classical  and  mathematical  training,  wherever 
it    was    well    exemplified,    unquestionably   gave    this    quality. 
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It  sacrificed  other  valuable  things  in  so  doing.  It  sometimes 
repressed  individuality ;  but  it  did  not  encourage  that  confusion 
between  things  half  known  and  things  fully  known,  which  is  the 
bane  of  some  of  our  modern  educators  and  their  pupils.  The 
American  preparatory  school  of  the  olden  time  did  what  the 
French  secondary  education  did — it  taught  people  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  predicate,  between  definition  and  real 
proposition,  between  assumption  and  proof.  The  study  of 
Euclid  might  not  lead  the  pupils  to  geometrical  results  by  such 
a  short  road  as  Chauvenet  or  Wentworth ;  but  it  taught  those 
pupils  to  reason  with  severe  regard  to  logic.  If  the  object  is 
mathematical  acquirement,  the  modern  books  are  better.  If  the 
object  is  clear  thinking,  the  older  method  had  inestimable  advan- 
tages. Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  legal  success  by  the  study  of  Euclid's  Elements 
of  Geometry.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  could  say  the  same 
thing  of  modern  mathematical  text-books.  In  like  manner,  the 
classics  do  not  furnish  so  easy  a  road  to  literary  knowledge  as 
modern  languages;  but  the  abandonment  of  classical  training 
has  led  the  rising  generation  to  loosen  their  hold  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  predicate,  and  to  forget  the  necessity 
of  defining  terms  accurately  before  you  group  them  into  propo- 
sitions. 

This  paper  is  not  an  argument  for  the  retention  of  Greek,  nor 
even  a  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of  classical  educa- 
tion as  compared  with  others.  To  one  who  observes  the  signs 
of  the  times  it  seems  probable  that  Greek  will  gradually  come 
to  have  less  relative  importance  in  our  secondary  education 
than  it  does  at  present.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  many  of  the  reasons  which  are  urged  against  the  study 
of  Greek  actually  make  for  its  retention.  The  time  spent  on  fine 
grammatical  distinctions  is  very  far  from  being  wasted.  The 
very  difficulties  of  the  Greek  language  are  due  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  those  who  wrote  it  grasped  certain  important  matters 
of  thought,  and  thereby  compelled  modern  students  of  the  lan- 
guage to  follow  them — or  else  confess  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  gradually  devise  methods  of  teaching 
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Other  subjects  which  will  enable  them  to  be  substituted  for  Greek 
as  a  training  in  precision.  But  until  this  result  is  attained,  the 
substitution  of  large  acquirements  in  modern  languages  for  the 
old-fashioned  drill  in  ancient  ones  is  likely  to  prove  a  loss 
instead  of  a  gain  —  at  any  rate  to  the  student  who  is  able  to  take 
a  long  course  of  secondary  education  instead  of  a  short  one. 

I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reminiscence  in  connection 
with  the  importance  of  grammatical  accuracy.  For  many  years 
I  took  a  sort  of  oversight  of  the  training  of  the  debaters  who 
were  to  represent  Yale  in  its  contests  with  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton. So  far  as  the  general  standard  of  debating  form  went,  I 
may  say  frankly  that  I  think  that  during  most  of  these  years 
Harvard  and  Princeton  both  had  the  advantage  of  Yale ;  and  they 
complained  at  times  that  the  Yale  men  won  on  technicalities  in 
the  argument  which  had  been  suggested  to  them  from  outside. 
The  suggestion  that  was  really  made  to  them  from  outside,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  was  that  they  should  distinguish  between 
subject  and  predicate ;  should  insist  on  definitions  of  terms ; 
should,  in  short,  know  what  they  were  talking  about  before  they 
began  to  talk  about  it.  When  the  question  was  presented  to 
us  by  another  college,  **  Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should 
definitively  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  not  enter  into  a  bimetal- 
lic league,  even  if  England,  France,  and  Germany  were  prepared 
to  do  so,"  the  first  thing  on  which  the  Yale  debaters  (who  took 
the  negative)  were  instructed  to  make  up  their  minds  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ''definitively  adopt."  They  found  that  defin- 
itive adoption,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  could 
only  be  compassed  by  certain  specific  courses  of  action :  and 
they  proved  successively  that  each  of  these  courses  was  bad. 
To  the  appeal  that  the  question  should  be  argued  on  general 
ethical  grounds  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  question  stood 
there  for  discussion;  and  they-r— on  the  whole  rightly  —  refused 
to  discuss  something  else.  This  sounded  like  a  technicality.  It 
was  really,  I  believe,  a  proper  insistence  on  exactness  of  thought ; 
and  I  regard  it  as  a  blemish  on  our  college  education — at  Yale 
as  well  as  elsewhere — that  it  should  be  necessary  to  point  this 
fact  out,  instead  of  leaving  men  to  see  it  for  themselves.     I  do 
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not  think  that  matters  were  always  like  this.  As  I  look  back 
on  my  own  freshman  year  in  college,  I  am  astonished  to  see 
how  much  of  the  teaching  was  teaching  in  precision  of  thought. 
In  my  memory  of  the  geometry  class  I  hear  the  oft-repeated 
question,  **  That  is  right;  why?"  In  rhetoric  it  was  always^ 
**  Are  you  assuming  this,  or  are  you  proving  it?"  The  Greek 
class  has  the  same  story  :  ** '  &  S'  aM]  h\v  eUvla  de^iv.  Among 
them  was  she  herself  like  unto  the  goddesses.'  What  is  the  real 
predicate  in  that  line  ?" 

I  am  not  arguing  that  this  is  the  only  thing  to  be  taught.  I 
am  very  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  broad  considerations^ 
and  especially  ethical  ones,  from  the  mind  of  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil.  But  I  believe  that  in  education  exactitude  is  a  more  impor- 
tant ethical  factor  than  most  of  the  men  of  the  present  day  are 
ready  to  admit.  When  I  am  told  that  mathematics  as  a  study 
has  little  or  no  ethical  value,  I  review  in  my  mind  the  careers  of 
various  men  whom  I  have  met,  not  only  in  college  work  but  as 
newspaper  editor  and  as  labor  commissioner  ;  and  I  can  say  with 
candor  that  every  dangerous  Socialist  is  weak  in  arithmetic,  and 
a  very  large  fraction  of  the  careers  ruined  by  appropriation  of 
others'  property  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  I  do  not 
wish  to  generalize  too  broadly,  or  to  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  education  which  is  worth  anything.  Any- 
thing which  stimulates  the  pupil's  interest  has  great  value.  Any- 
thing which  provides  for  diversity  of  taste  and  power  has  great 
value.  Anything  which  reaches  positive  results  by  a  short  road 
instead  of  a  long  one  has  great  value.  But  I  believe  that  all 
these  points  are  being  at  present  fully  appreciated,  and  that  — 
for  college  preparation  at  any  rate  —  the  important  thing  to  be 
insisted  upon  at  the  present  day  is  the  teaching  of  accuracy  of 
thought.  It  is  of  course  theoretically  possible  that  too  much 
attention  may  be  directed  to  that  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  the  work  of  boys  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  college,  I  believe  the  practical  dangers  lie  all  in  the 
other  direction.  And,  to  come  back  to  our  theme,  I  believe 
that  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  term  **  secondary  education 
"  is  at  once  an  illustration   of  this   habit  of  inaccuracy  and   a 
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powerful  means  toward  its  perpetuation  in  quarters  where  it  can 
do  harm. 

After  the  address  the  audience  passed  to  the  reception-room, 
where  refreshments  were  served,  and  spent  another  hour  in  social 
converse.  The  committee  of  arrangements  consisted  of  Profes- 
sors William  Beebe,  Robert  N.  Corwin,  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  and 
Albert  S.  Cook. 

SATURDAY    MORNING. 

The  association  met  again  at  g:oo  a.  m.,  with  President  Capen 
in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  presented  a  list  of  persons  nominated  for  mem- 
bership by  the  executive  committee.  They  were  unaniniously 
elected,  as  follows : 

Helene  H.  Boll,  teacher  in  Hillhouse  High  School,  New  Haven. 
Irving  Bruce,  teacher  in  Williston  Seminary. 
Samuel  P.  Capen,  instructor  in  Clark  University. 
Louise  F.  Cowles,  professor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Lawrence  B.  Evans,  professor  in  Tufts  College. 
George  £.  Fellows,  president  of  the  University  of  Maine. 
Caroline  B.  Greene,  registrar  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
B.  Sumner  Hurd,  principal  of  High  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Z.  Willis  Kemp,  principal  of  Sanborn  Seminary. 
Laura  A.  Knott,  principal  of  Bradford  Academy. 
Allen  Latham,  teacher  in  Norwich  Free  Academy. 
Helen  M.  Searles,  professor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Wilhelm  Segerblom,  teacher  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
Susan  S.  Sheridan,  teacher  in  Hillhouse  High  School. 
Ellen  Bliss  Talbot,  professor  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
Elizabeth  H.  Tetlow,  instructor  in  Smith  College. 
Frederic  A.  Tupper,  principal  of  Brighton  High  School,  Boston. 
Carroll   D.   Wright,  president  of  the  Collegiate  Department  of  Clark 
University. 

The  secretary,  Ray  Greene  Ruling,  presented  his  annual 
report : 

secretary's  report. 

The  number  of  members,  including  the  new  members  just  elected,  is  378. 
Of  these  155  represent  the  colleges,  104  the  private  and  endowed  preparatory 
schools,  102  the  public  high  schools,  and  17  are  otherwise  connected. 
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In  December  last  the  following  communication  was  received  : 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
December  6,  1901. 

Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling,  Secretary  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools, 

My  dear  Sir  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  following  reso- 
lution, unanimously  passed  by  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  on 
November  30,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  namely  : 

"  Whereas,  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  at  its  annual  meeting  held  November  9,  1901,  adopted 
the  following  resolution  ; 

"  '  Resolved^  That  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  be  requested  to  extend  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  to 
choose  each  year  five  members  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
representing  secondary-school  teachers  of  the  New  England  states,  so  soon  as 
not  fewer  than  five  New  England  colleges  and  scientific  schools  have  accepted 
the  invitation  to  become  members  of  this  board ; '  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  in  Maryland  does  hereby  extend  a  formal  invitation  to  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  to  choose 
each  year  five  members  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  rep- 
resent the  secondary  schools  of  the  New  England  states;  the  representatives 
so  elected  to  take  their  seats  upon  the  board  so  soon  as  not  fewer  than  five 
New  England  Colleges  and  scientific  schools  have  accepted  the  invitation 
tendered  them  by  the  board  to  become  members  thereof. 

"  Will  you  kindly  submit  this  resolution  to  your  association  ? 
*•  Very  cordially  yours, 

"Herman  V.  Ames, 

"  Secretary:* 

This  communication  was  printed  and  was  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
association,  with  a  request  for  written  replies  informing  me  whether  the 
writers  authorized  the  executive  committee  to  act  for  the  association  in  choos- 
ing five  members  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  representing 
secondary-school  teachers  of  the  New  England  states,  so  soon  as  the  executive 
committee  should  be  informed  that  not  fewer  than  five  New  England  colleges 
and  scientific  schools  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  members  of 
that  board. 

Replies  were  so  few  in  number  and  so  divided  in  judgment  that  no  action 
was  taken  on  this  matter  by  the  executive  committee.  I  am  informed  that 
the  name  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  been  changed  by 
the  omission  of  the  words  "  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland."  I  have  not 
learned  that  so  many  as  five  collegiate  institutions  in  New  England  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  become  members  of  the  Examination  Board. 

Ray  Greene  Hulinq, 

Secretary, 
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The  same  speaker  presented  his  annual  report  as  treasurer : 


TREASURER  S    REPORT. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  October  12,  1 90 1          -        -        -        -        -  -        -        $49-13 

Received  assessments,  1897-8  (i)  -        -        -        -  $     1.50 

1898-9(2)      ....  3 

1899-1900(3)     -        -        -  4.50 

1900-1  (15^)         ...  23 

1901-2  (325)       -        -        -  650                682 

$731. «3 

PAYMENTS. 

Printing  and  publication $278.25 

Postage,  stationery,  express,  etc.        ....  200.07 

Caterer 91.60 

Stenographer,  and  other  service         -         -         -         -         11  ^1^ 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  -        -         .  50 

Expenses  of  Committees 30-85  728,55 

Balance  October  II,  1902    ....  $2.58 

Ray  Greene  Huling, 

Treasurer. 

These  reports  were  accepted. 

President  B.  P.  Raymond  for  the  Nominating  Committee 
presented  a  list  of  names  as  those  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.     They  were  unanimously  elected,  as  follows : 

President — Elmer  H.  Capen. 

Vice-Presidents — William  Gallagher,  Andrew  W.  Phillips. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding) — Mary  A.  Jordan,  Harlan  P. 
Amen,  Edward  H.  Smiley,  Caroline  Hazard,  Edwin  H.  Hall. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  Admission  Examinations — Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Enoch  C.  Adams,  Wil- 
liam Orr. 

The  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  reported 
through  Professor  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs  that  no  conference  had 
been  held  with  the  commission  within  the  year. 

At  this  point  President  Capen  called  Dr.  William  C.  Collar 
to  the  chair. 
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The  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  by  a  Joint 
Examining  Board  reported  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  committee  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  on  admission  to  college  by  a  joint 
examining  board,  representatives  of  the  New  England  colleges  met  with  the 
committee  at  Convocation  Hall,  Boston,  on  Friday,  November  23,  at  2:30 
p.  M.   The  following  representatives  of  colleges  in  New  England  were  present : 

Amherst — President  Harris. 

Bates — Professor  L.  G.  Jordan. 

Boston  University — President  Warren  and  Dean  W.  E.  Huntington. 

Bowdoin — President  Hyde  and  Professor  George  T.  Files. 

Brown — Professor  William  Carey  Poland. 

Clark— President  Hall. 

Dartmouth — Professor  J.  K.  Lord  and  Professor  Charles  D.  Adams. 

Harvard — President  Eliot  and  Professor  C.  P.  Parker. 

University  of  Maine — Professor  Karl  P.  Harrington. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College — President  Goodell  and  Professor 
George  F.  Mills. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — Professor  H.  W.  Tyler. 

Mt.  Holyoke — President  Woolley  and  Professor  Clara  F.  Stevens. 

Smith — President  Seelye  and  Professor  Charles  D.  Hazen. 

Trinity — President  Smith  and  Professor  Henry  Ferguson. 

Tufts — President  Capen  and  Professor  Charles  E.  Fay. 

Wellesley — President  Hazard  and  Dean  Ellen  F.  Pendleton. 

Wesleyan — President  Raymond  and  Professor  C.  T.  Winchester. 

Williams — Professor  C.  M.  Fernald. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute — President  Engler  and  Professor  Z.  W. 
Coombs. 

Yale — President  Hadley  and  Professor  Thomas  B.  Lounsbury. 

The  members  of  the  committee  present  were :  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill 
chairman:  President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Professor 
William  MacDonald,  secretary ;  Miss  Mary  Coes,  Mr.  E.  D.  Russell,  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Rice,  Mr.  George  H.  Browne,  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Amen. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  call,  together 
with  the  names  of  those  appointed  to  represent  the  colleges,  was  read- 

On  motion  of  President  Capen,  seconded  by  President  Raymond,  it  was 

**  Voted,  That  Mr.  Hill  be  requested  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference." 

On  motion  of  President  Seelye,  seconded  by  President  Hadley,  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  Professor  MacDonald  be  requested  to  serve  as  secretary," 

President  Hadley  moved : 

"  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  colleges  should  co-operate  in 
the  common  definition  of  entrance  requirements." 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  Fay. 

After  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried. 

President  Seelye  moved : 

"  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  New  England  colleges 
should  co-operate  in  securing  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of 
examinations  for  admission  to  college." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  Mills. 

After  discussion,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

President  Seelye  then  moved : 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  New  England  colleges 
should  co-operate  in  forming  a  joint  examination  board.*' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  Mills. 

After  discussion,  President  Warren  moved : 

"That  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in  its  printed  report  be 
substituted  for  the  motion  before  the  conference." 

The  motion  was  not  seconded. 

After  further  discussion,  the  motion  offered  by  President  Seelye  was 
lost. 

President  Smith  moved: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  colleges  of  New  England 
should  co-operate  in  establishing  uniform  entrance  examinations." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  Parker. 

After  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried. 

Professor  Tyler  moved: 

"  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  colleges  should  accept,  as 
far  as  practicable,  interchanged  records  of  entrance  examinations." 

The  motion  was  not  seconded. 

Professor  Parker  moved : 

"That  when  the  conference  adjourn,  it  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman." 

The  motion  was  not  seconded. 

President  Capen  moved : 

"That  the  chairman  be  authorized  to  call  another  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  request  of  any  five  presidents." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Professor  Fay. 

After  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried. 

President  Hyde  moved: 

"  That  the  chairman  poll  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  present  on 
the  question  whether,  in  case  a  considerable  number  of  the  colleges,  through 
their  presidents,  accept  an  invitation  to  join  the  Examination  Board  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  all  would  do  so." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  President  Woolley. 

After  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried. 
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The  poll  resulted  as  follows : 

Amherst  —  President  Harris  thought  it  well  to  wait  a  year. 

Bates — Professor  Jordan  thought  that  the  invitation  would  be  accepted. 

Boston  University  —  President  Warren  thought  that  the  invitation  should 
be  accepted,  but  favored  waiting  a  year. 

Bowdoin — President  Hyde  thought  the  invitation  would  be  accepted. 

Brown  —  The  representative  of  Brown  was  not  present  at  the  time  the 
poll  was  taken.  The  secretary  stated  that  the  invitation  extended  to  Presi- 
dent Faunce  had  been  declined,  pending  the  meeting  of  this  conference. 

Clark  —  President  Hall  thought  the  invitation  should  not  be  accepted  at 
present. 

Dartmouth  —  Prof essor  Lord  thought  the  invitation  would  not  be 
accepted. 

Harvard  —  Professor  Parker  thought  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
unlikely. 

University  of  Maine — Professor  Harrington  thought  the  invitation  would 
be  accepted. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  —  President  Goodell  thought  the 
invitation  would  not  be  accepted. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — Professor  Tyler  thought  the 
invitation  would  be  accepted. 

Mt.  Holyoke — President  Woolley  thought  the  invitation  would  be 
accepted. 

Smith  —  President  Seelye  had  already  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  wait  a  year  before  accepting  the  invitation. 

Trinity  —  President  Smith  stated  that  no  invitation  had  been  received. 

Tufts  —  President  Capen  thought  the  invitation  would  be  accepted. 

Wellesley  —  Dean  Pendleton  thought  the  invitation  would  be  accepted. 

Wesleyan  —  President  Raymond  thought  that  Wesleyan  would  hesitate 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

Williams  —  Professor  Femald  thought  the  invitation  would  not  be 
accepted  at  present,  although  the  college  was  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
the  middle  states*  board. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  —  President  Engler  thought  the  invitation 
would  be  accepted. 

Yale  —  Professor  Lounsbury  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  the 
university  in  the  matter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Browne,  seconded  by  Professor  Coombs,  the  conference 
then,  at  5:45  p.  m.,  adjourned. 

William  MacDonald, 

Secretary, 
Frank  A.  Hill, 

Chairman, 

The  report  was  accepted. 
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The  delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English  made  report  as  follows: 

Boston,  October  ii.  1902. 

The  committee  delegated  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  schools  to  represent  it  at  the  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English,  held  in  New  York,  May  10,  1902,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

A  meeting  of  the  committees  of  associations  uniting  in  recommending  to 
the.  colleges  uniform  entrance  requirem^ts  in  English  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  New  York  city  on  Saturday,  May  10,  1902.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  associations  did  not  wish  to  bear  the  expense  of 
sending  full  committees  to  the  conference,  as  well  as  in  view  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  but  few  changes  would  be  proposed  in  the  present  requirements, 
the  call  for  the  meeting  was  limited  to  the  chairmen  only  of  the  several  com- 
mittees. The  members  of  the  committee  representing  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  were  notified  in  advance  of  the 
points  that  were  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion,  and  their  views  were  sought 
on  these  points,  as  well  as  on  such  others  as  they  deemed  it  important  to  pre- 
sent. In  this  way  the  full  committee  was  represented  at  the  conference. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  discussions  the  views  of  all  the  members  of  the 
conference  showed  a  trend  toward  the  conclusions  that  were  unanimously 
reached. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  conference : 

>      SIXTH   MEETING,  HELD   IN  NEW    YORK,  MAY    lO,  I902. 

A  meeting  for  the  revision  and  continuation  uf  the  list  of  books  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  was  held  in  New  York  city.  May  10,  1902,  in  the 
Chancellor's  room,  New  York  University,  Washington  Square.  Each  of  the 
constituent  bodies  was  represented  by  a  single  delegate,  as  follows :  from 
the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations, 
Professor  C.  T.  Winchester;  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Professor  F.  H.  Stoddard; 
from  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  Dr. 
F.  A.  Hill ;  from  the  North  Central  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  Pro- 
fessor F.  N.  Scott ;  from  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  vice  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent. 

The  meeting  organized  by  appointing  Professor  Stoddard  as  chairman 
and  Professor  Carpenter  as  secretary. 

It  was  recommended : 

That  the  books  set  for  reading  and  practice,  for  the  years  1906,  1907,  and 
1908,  be  the  following  :  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Mac- 
beth; the  '*  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  *'  in  The  Spectator;  Irving's  Life 
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of  Goldsmith  :  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake;  Tennyson's  Gareth  andLynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Mamer, 

That  the  books  set  for  study  and  practice,  for  the  years  1906,  1907,  and 
X908,  be  the  following : 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Casar;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  // 
Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Addison  and  Life  of  Johnson, 

It  was  further 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  constituent  bodies  be  called  to  the 
fact  that,  during  the  year  1 903-4  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  con- 
certed action  with  regard  to  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English  for 
1909  and  the  years  immediately  following. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

(Signed)    G.  R.  Carpenter, 

Secretary, 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  representing  the  New 


FvAMv  A    Httt  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

MarTa   Jordan         ^  Preparatory   Schools  at  the  Confer- 
MARY  A.  JORDAN,  ^^^^  ^^  Uniform  Entrance  Requirc- 

l^ments  in  English. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Huber  Gray  Buehler  :  In  submitting  this  report  for  the 
chairman  of  the  delegation,  I  should  personally  like  to  say  that  I  think 
those  members  of  the  delegation  who  were  not  present  at  the  New  York 
conference  would  like  to  be  absolved  from  responsibility  for  the  report 
of  the  conference,  except  so  far  as  they  are  made  responsible  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  consulted  by  letter  beforehand  about  any  sugges- 
tions which  they  had  to  make.  I  make  that  statement  because  some  of 
us,  I  think,  are  not  able  to  approve  all  of  the  final  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference, and  do  not  care  to  be  held  responsible  for  them  all. 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Ruling  :  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  personal  letter  explain- 
ing his  absence,  has  one  suggestion  concerning  the  committee  on 
Admission  Examinations  by  a  Joint  Board.  He  says:  "  Would  it  not 
be  wise,  under  the  circumstances,  to  discharge  the  committee?  There 
seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  its  continuance."  That  is  one  point  which 
might  well  be  considered  at  this  time.  Another  is  raised  by  the  last 
resolution  of  the  English  Examination  Conference:  ^^ Resolved^  That 
the  attention  of  the  constituent  bodies  be  called  to  the  fact  that  during 
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the  year  1903-4  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  concerted  action 
with  regard  to  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English  for  the  year 
1909  and  the  years  immediately  following."  If  the  conference  pro- 
posed will  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1903,  action  should  be  taken  by  this 
body  now.  If  it  is  intended  that  the  conference  should  occur  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  action  a  year  hence  will  be  in  ample  time.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  meaning  of  this  resolution  is  in  respect  to  the  time  of 
the  next  English  conference. 

Professor  C.  T.  Winchester,  of  Wesleyan  University:  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  framed  this  resolution,  I  would  say  that 
we  had  the  understanding  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  appoint 
any  such  committee  at  this  meeting,  but  that  a  year  hence  would  be  in 
ample  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hill,  the  Committee 
on  Admission  Examinations  by  a  Joint  Examining  Board  was 
then  discharged. 

Mr.  Buehler  :  Without  wishing  to  controvert  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  made,  and  which  I,  for  my  part,  am  willing  to  accept  as 
final,  I  think  that  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  future  consideration 
of  the  entrance  requirements  in  English.  That  is  a  subject  which 
naturally  has  a  very  great  personal  interest  for  me ;  and  as  one  who  has 
been  privileged  to  attend  some  of  these  conferences,  I  have  come  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  we  should  not  much  longer  look  upon  the  present 
line  of  action  as  final.  In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  learned  a  good 
deal  about  the  working  of  these  requirements  in  English,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  should  allow  our  action  in  fixing 
requirements  in  English  to  be  guided  by  what  we  have  learned.  It 
will  probably  never  be  possible  to  obtain  unanimity  among  all  the 
teachers  of  English  as  to  just  what  books  should  be  selected ;  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  something  better  in  that  direction  might  be  done 
than  we  have  heretofore  attained.  I  think  that  all  who  have  ever 
attended  the  conferences  in  which  the  books  have  been  selected,  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  remark  that  much  of  the  rather  short  session  is 
passed  in  fruitless  discussion,  and  that  the  lists  have  often  been  made 
up  somewhat  hastily  at  the  last  moment,  when  everybody  was  tired  and 
had  to  go  away.  I  think  that  provision  should  soon  be  made  for  a 
more  full  and  careful  consideration  of  our  present  requirements  in 
English,  in  the  light  of  experience. 
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Another  question  which  I  think  should  be  brought  up  now,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  thought  over  by  all  who  may  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  is  the  copyright  question.  It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  who  have 
attended  these  conferences  that,  if  proper  effort  were  made,  some  plan 
could  be  found  by  which  certain  very  desirable  copyrighted  material 
could  be  made  available  for  these  college  requirements  in  English.  It 
has  seemed  to  me,  too,  that  we  might  be  able,  with  a  little  more  study 
and  time  at  the  conferences,  to  find  some  books  which  would  come  a 
little  closer  to  the  actual  life  and  soul-needs  of  those  who  are  preparing 
for  college  than  do  some  of  the  books  now  on  the  lists. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  committee  should  not 
be  appointed  until  next  year,  some  of  these  questions  should  be  thought 
of  at  this  time  and  be  kept  before  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Huling:  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  that  it  might 
be  well  to  appoint  our  committee  at  this  meeting,  so  that  it  might  have 
this  matter  under  consideration  and  be  ready  a  year  hence  to  indicate 
a  policy,  which  the  association  should  then  approve  or  disapprove.  In 
that  case  the  representatives  of  this  association  would  go  to  the  confer- 
ence with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wishes  of  the  association  concerning 
those  later  years.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  motion,  simply  to  voice 
a  suggestion  which  came  from  the  floor. 

The  chair  introduced  Mr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  whose  address  was  on  **The  Setting  of  a  College 
Admission  Paper  in  English,  with  Practical  Illustrations." 

THE   SETTING    OF   A    COLLEGE    ADMISSION    PAPER 

IN  ENGLISH. 

WITH  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

D.  O.  S.  Lowell, 
Of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

Doubtless  to  the  minds  of  many  of  you,  as  you  read  the 
subject  of  the  morning  and  saw  who  was  first  to  speak  upon  the 
theme,  there  occurred  the  old  Latin  proverb,  Sutor^  n^  ultra  crepi- 
dam.  It  may  well  seem  presumptuous  for  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school  to  treat  of  the  setting  of  a  college  admission  paper.     It 
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is  his  province  to  prepare  pupils  to  answer  such  questions  as  the 
college  may  set.  Should  he  also  suggest  to  the  college  the 
questions  to  be  set  in  order  to  enable  his  pupils  to  pass? 

To  these  objections  I  may  reply  that  the  topic  is  not  one  of 
my  own  choosing.  When  I  was  requested  to  address  this  meet- 
ing, my  subject  was  assigned.  At  first  I  hesitated,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  paper  on  such  a  theme  ought  to  come  from  a  col- 
lege representative.  Then  I  remembered  an  incident  that 
decided  me  to  accept : 

Not  very  long  since  about  half  a  score  of  us,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  who  send  boys  yearly  to  the  Harvard  examinations 
in  English,  invited  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  University  to  meet  us  in  a  friendly  discussion.  The 
conference  was  very  satisfying;  we  found  that  college  and 
school  were  striving  for  the  same  end,  and  that  each  side  was 
glad  to  view  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  other. 
The  teachers  submitted  certain  specimens  of  questions  that  they 
believed  could  be  asked  with  profit ;  and  they  were  pleased 
and  surprised,  when  the  next  Harvard  examination  papers 
appeared,  to  discover  some  of  their  suggested  questions,  inserted 
almost  verbatim. 

No  college  wishes  to  exclude  candidates  fitted  to  profit  by 
its  courses,  any  more  than  the  self-respecting  teacher  wishes  to 
smuggle  into  college  his  unfitted  pupils.  School  and  college 
are  allies,  and  what  interests  or  affects  one,  interests  or  affects 
the  other.  The  very  name  of  this  association  indicates  that  we 
may,  without  prejudice,  pass  over  the  boundary  line  and  discuss 
matters  in  our  neighboring  provinces  for  mutual  improvement 
and  enlightenment. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  know  concerning  a  student's  ability  to 
enter  upon  college  training  in  English  with  profit,  and  if  we 
determine  to  decide  this  matter  by  the  medium  of  a  single 
admission  paper — I  believe  there  is  a  better  way,  but  that  is 
another  story — if,  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  our 
problem,  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  were  to  set  an  admis- 
sion paper  embodying  his  views,  would  it  differ  materially  from 
those  set  by  the  colleges  ? 
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It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  answer  that  question  categori- 
cally. Where  uniform  examinations  are  not  adopted,  the 
colleges  differ  among  themselves  in  the  character  of  their  admis- 
sion papers  as  widely  as  they  would  differ  with  the  preparatory 
schools,  were  the  latter  privileged  to  submit  such  papers  for 
approval.  Moreover,  I  am  not  a  chosen  representative  of  the 
secondary  schools.  I  believe  I  am  in  substantial  accord  with 
many  of  the  English  teachers  in  New  England,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  hold  them  responsible  for  my  vagaries,  and  I  speak  only 
for  myself  in  the  suggestions  which  follow.  I  hope  the  ensuing 
discussion  will  throw  a  strong  search-light  upon  any  untenable 
doctrines,  for  I  have  no  pride  in  believing  an  error — even  of  my 
own  invention. 

First,  then,  let  us  inquire.  Of  what  should  a  college  admission 
paper  in  English  be  a  test? 

The  lowest  test  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  we  may  term  the 
mechanical.  This  examines  a  MS.  for  neatness ;  and  as  neat- 
ness begets  accuracy,  a  neat  examination  book  predisposes  the 
examiner  at  once  in  favor  of  the  candidate.  Next  it  examines 
the  book — perhaps  half  unconsciously  —  for  crowding.  If  no 
word  touches  another  upon  the  written  page  the  rudest  penman- 
ship is  generally  legible,  and  the  fantastic  pot-hooks  may  serve, 
until  closer  inspection  follows,  to  indicate  character.  Thus  the 
candidate  produces  a  second  favorable  impression.  Then  the 
test  goes  on — if  you  will  permit  me  to  personify  it — to  scruti- 
nize the  spelling,  the  punctuation,  and  the  division  into  para* 
graphs.  Pardon  me  if  I  say,  in  passing,  that  I  think  undue 
emphasis  is  sometimes  laid  upon  these  very  desirable  accom- 
plishments. Their  acquirement  will  not  make  a  man  cultured, 
or  their  non-acquirement  necessarily  render  him  illiterate.  Yet 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  Chaucer,  or  Will  Shakespeare,  or  Milton 
were  to  knock  unheralded  at  the  doors  of  some  colleges,  and 
submit  autograph  copies  of  their  choicest  unpublished  lucubra- 
tions to  prove  that,  after  training,  they  could  write  with  edifica- 
tion— I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  all  be  turned  back  till 
they  could  spell  better  than  Geoff.,  write  better  than  Will,  and 
punctuate  better  than  John. 
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I  remember  seeing  a  MS.  by  James  T.  Fields  that  was  sent  up 
to  the  printer,  and  the  only  punctuation  marks  in  the  whole 
article  were  dashes.  They  did  duty  as  commas,  semicolons, 
periods,  and  what  not.  The  printer  was  made  silent  partner 
with  plenipotentiary  powers,  and  no  doubt  satisfied  the  author. 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  may,  without  reproach,  hire  men 
and  women  by  the  day  to  spell  for  us,  to  punctuate  for  us,  and 
to  paragraph  for  us.  But  only  charlatans  hire  others  to  do 
their  thinking. 

One  of  our  New  England  colleges  prints  upon  its  papers  the 
solemn  declaration  that  no  candidate  whose  work  is  seriously 
defective  in  spelling,  or  punctuation,  or  division  into  paragraphs, 
will  be  given  a  certificate  in  English.  It  seems  to  assume 
that  if  he  offend  in  one  point  he  is  guilty  of  all.  It  is  con- 
sistent too.  I,  having  suffered,  compassionate  the  distressed. 
Last  summer  it  refused  a  certificate  to  one  of  my  best  writers 
because  he  spelled  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  scholar.  I 
went  to  investigate.  Before  his  book  was  found  I  said  to  Pro- 
fessor   ,  *•  I  predict  that  in  choice  of  words,  correct  syntax, 

logical  order,  and  clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  he  was 
above  the  average.  But  his  spelling  is  poor."  The  diagnosis 
written  on  the  book-cover  confirmed  my  prognosis  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  and  almost  word  for  word.  He  was  rejected 
on  spelling  alone.  Inferior  writers  but  better  spellers  received 
C  and  D. 

Now  I  consider  that,  the  placing  of  undue  emphasis  on  a 
mechanical  test.  How  do  you  know  whether  this  paper  is 
spelled,  punctuated,  and  paragraphed  as  it  should  be?  You 
may  criticise  or  even  condemn  it ;  but  you  will  consider  only 
what  meets  the  ear,  and  if  I  have  sinned  grievously  in  my  man- 
uscript the  printer  will  throw  his  typographical  mantle  over  me 
and  you  will  never  know. 

There  is  a  higher  test  than  the  mechanical,  which  we  may 
call  the  scholarly.  This  seeks  to  know  whether  the  candidate 
has  read  with  intelligence  and  care  the  books  assigned,  and 
whether  he  can  discuss  portions  of  them  with  ready  and  accurate 
expression.     In  other  words,  it  is  a  test  in  composition,  with 
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subject-matter  supplied  from  the  body  of  literature  which  has 
been  read. 

But  the  highest  test  of  all  yet  remains:  this  I  shall  call  the 
literary  test. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  colleges  look  with  disfavor  upon 
any  attempt  to  teach  literature  in  the  secondary  school.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  in  the  majority,  otherwise  why  do 
they  assign  us  literature  to  read  ?  Why  do  we  waste  our  time 
over  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  which  contains  more  poetry  than 
fact  ?  Why  are  we  given  Lycidas  as  a  book  for  "special  study?" 
Is  it  that  we  may  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  biography  of 
Edward  King,  or  that  we  may  puzzle  our  brains  over  that 
exquisite  anatomical  paradox — blind  mouths  f  or  discuss  the 
fabled  "fable  of  Bellerus  old?"  If  that  be  the  object,  or  if 
Lycidas  be  treated  by  teacher  or  studied  by  pupil  as  if  that  were 
the  object,  the  results  will  be  dismal.  A  young  man  wrote  me 
within  a  week,  saying,  in  substance : 

"I  read  Milton's  Minor  Poems  last  year,  while  preparing  for 
college,  and  thought  them  stupid.  A  few  nights  since  I  picked 
up  Lycidas  by  accident  and  found  it  charming." 

And  his  explanation  was  both  philosophical  and  literary : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  suppose,  I  did  not  enjoy  it  because 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
forced  it  upon  me." 

I  am  fain  to  believe  that  those  who  assigned  works  in  litera- 
ture as  a  basis  for  composition,  did  so  with  the  expectation  that 
such  books  would  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed.  Is  it  too  much 
to  suppose  boys  and  girls  yet  in  the  secondary  school  capable 
of  appreciating  literature  ?  Nay,  is  it  absurd  to  imagine  that 
here  and  there,  as  years  roll  on,  may  be  found  some  schoolboy 
or  schoolgirl  who  shall  create  literature  ?  And  ought  not  exam- 
ining boards  to  look  with  patient,  if  amused,  toleration  upon 
their  crude  yet  legitimate  attempts  ?  Whenever  I  felt  inclined 
to  judge  harshly  my  little  girl  as  she  stumbled  or  hesitated  over 
long  words  in  learning  how  to  read,  I  used  to  apply  a  corrective 
to  myself  by  trying  to  read  a  new  language  in  a  strange  charac- 
ter.   Such  an  attempt  was  often  no  less  humiliating  than  instruct- 
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ive.  In  like  manner,  if  the  college  examiner — who  is  not  always 
on  the  faculty,  or  even  an  expert,  but  often  a  paid  neophyte  with 
sympathies  less  tender  than  his  years— if  this  examiner  should 
submit  himself  to  the  same  stressful  conditions  as  those  under 
which  his  victim  writhes,  he  might  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
even  the  product  of  his  own  practiced  pen  would  not  be  litera- 
ture.    Not  every  scholar  can  turn  off  a  Rasselas  at  a  sitting. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  a  memorandum  has  fallen  into  my 
hands  concerning  the  examination  of  a  certain  boy  at  a  certain 
college.  The  boy  failed  to  pass,  and  his  teacher  sought  and 
secured  permission  to  see  the  book  that  was  rejected.  One  of 
the  themes  assigned  was,  "Priam  goes  to  Achilles  to  recover 
Hector's  body;"  an  excellent  topic,  giving  to  a  student  who 
had  read  the  Iliad  an  opportunity  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  narration^  description,  or 
invention.  One  sentence  written  by  the  candidate  ran  as  fol- 
lows: "  His  white  hair  hangs  about  his  aged  face,  and  touches 
the  purple  and  gems  of  his  robe."  Such  a  passage  is  not  above 
criticism,  but  what  is  its  fault?  Will  each  of  you  kindly  decide 
for  himself  how  he  >^ould  characterize  it  ?  .  .  .  .  The  examiner 
marked  it  "drool!"  a  term  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  fished 
up  from  some  puddle  on  the  college  campus  rather  than  drawn 
from  wells  of  English  indefiled ;  and  with  this  apparently  favor- 
ite, but  somewhat  overvorked,  epithet  the  examiner  stigmatized 
several  similar  passages. 

The  teacher  says:  *  There  were  two  or  three  misspelled 
words,  and  two  or  three  sentences  marked  'atrocious,'  when  the 
boy  in  his  zeal  for  his  subect  had  thought  and  written  too  rap- 
idly— the  words  tumbling  over  each  other." 

Now  I  speak  quite  impersonally;  for  I  know  neither  the  col- 
lege, nor  the  boy,  nor  the  teacher,  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  I 
am  not  informed  whether  it  was  a  New  England  college.  I  am 
also  willing  to  concede  that  '.he  passages  that  were  crowded  and 
misspelled  may  have  preseaed  to  the  eye  of  a  scholar  a  truly 
"atrocious"  appearance.  Bu  I  submit  that  it  was  rather  severe 
to  mark  such  a  mild  flight  of  tie  imagination  as  "  His  white  hair 
falls  about  his  aged  face  and  t)uches  the  purple  and  gems  of  his 
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robe,"  as  drool.  The  boy  did  not  say  His  snowy  hair  falls  about 
his  wrinkled  face ;  or,  His  wintry  locks  conceal  his  furrowed  features. 
He  not  only  did  not  reach  the  depths  of  depravity  in  expression^ 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  he  tried  to  paint  the  scene  at  alU 
he  could  have  done  so  with  more  quiet  color,  unless  he  had  said^ 
His  hair  falls  about  his  face;  and  that  would  be  so  bald  he  might 
as  well  have  had  no  hair  at  all. 

The  question  here  arises,  Should  we  clip  the  wings  of  a  young 
writer  every  time  he  attempts  to  soar?     If  such  a  passage  as 

"  You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks  1  .  .  •  . 
Singe  my  white  head !  and  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  of  the  world  ! "  — 

if  such  a  passage  as  this  arouses  no  invidious  comment  when 
written  by  a  master  of  literature,  why  should  ve  deny  a  novice 
the  privilege  of  saying  ** white  hair"  and  ''aged  face?"  Note, 
also,  that  this  **  drooling  "  boy  uses  color  true  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tion, that  his  grammar  is  perfect,  and  that  noc  a  word  in  the  pas- 
sage is  misspelled. 

We  are  taught  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  and  it 
is  not  always  wisdom  to  disdain  young  things.  What  has  been 
may  be.  We  do  not  forget  the  precociots  Chatterton,  who  lit- 
erally misspelled  his  way  into  fame,  concocting  his  astonishing 
forgeries  in  the  old  muniment  room  at  Bristol  and  dying  at 
eighteen.  We  remember  our  own  virile  Bryant,  who  produced 
his  masterpiece  at  about  the  age  when  Chatterton  closed  his  sad 
career;  and  though  by  reason  of  strei]gth  the  great  American 
lived  till  his  "white  hair"  swept  his  *aged  face"  at  fourscore 
and  four  and  wrote  excellent  poetry,  all  adown  the  Flood  of 
Years,  he  reached  high-water  mark  in  Ms  maiden  effort.  Accord- 
ingly, I  believe  firmly  that  some  qi«stions  should  be  framed 
looking  to  a  higher  test  than  either  t^e  mechanical  or  the  schol- 
arly ;  that  the  literary  realm  should  lot  be  neglected.  I  believe 
that  even  glaring  deficiencies  in  ovp.  of  these  realms  ought  not 
to  exclude  a  candidate,  provided  4ie  appears  qualified  in  the 
other  two.  I  consider  such  a  caididate  a  person  of  promise, 
and  college  education,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  designed  still  further 
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to  cultivate  promising  men  and  women.  A  fortiori  I  maintain  that 
in  those  rare  cases  where  a  candidate  proves  himself  both  schol- 
arly and  literary,  but  sadly  needs  to  perfect  his  mechanism  of 
expression,  that  he  should  not  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  while 
those  who  can  write  perfect  platitudes,  or  tell  the  whole  story  of 
Cambuscan  bold,  or  spell  Chautauqua  correctly,  are  given  an 
honorable  seat  at  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned. 

Have  I  wandered  from  my  theme?  Doubtless,  if  you  call 
me  to  account  geometrically.  I  have  not  come  by  an  air  line  ; 
but  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  reached  my  second  and 
final  point :  What  sorts  of  questions  give  suitable  tests  in  the  respect- 
ive realms  that  I  have  mentioned  f 

The  mechanical  realm  need  not  delay  us  long.  No  knowl- 
edge of  literature  is  needed  here.  The  dean  of  a  New  England 
college  once  told  me  that  he  would  readily  consent  to  have  no 
formal  examination  in  English  if  he  were  allowed  to  mark  the 
books  of  applicants  in  German,  Latin,  Geometry,  and  Chemistry 
with  regard  to  their  mother  tongue.  That  position  is  surely  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  English  literature,  as  a  study,  ought 
to  be  deferred  until  the  candidate  reaches  college ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  topic  from  experience,  such  as,  Sketch  your  career 
at  the  fitting  school,  would  furnish  a  fairer  test.  Still,  any  question 
that  will  call  forth  a  short  paragraph  in  reply,  will  suffice  for  the 
mechanical  test. 

In  the  scholarly  realm,  so  long  as  present  conditions  prevail, 
the  college  examiner  wishes  to  know,  presumably,  whether  the 
assigned  books  have  been  read.  Then  first  of  all  it  should  seem 
wise  to  set  questions  which  anybody  could  answer  in  some  fash- 
ion— if  he  had  read  the  assigned  works  as  indicated — and  which 
nobody  could  answer  by  guesswork.  These  answers  could  be 
examined  carefully  with  a  visw  also  to  grammar  and  the  elements 
of  rhetoric;  such  as,  choice  of  words,  unity,  logic,  and  precision. 
As  my  paper  calls  for  "  practical  illustrations,"  I  submit  a  few 
questions  based  on  the  books  to  be  read  this  year,  and  designed  to 
discover,  primarily,  whether  tie  required  reading  has  been  done. 

I.  Which  of  the  books  for  'study  and  practice"  do  you  con- 
sider the  greatest  work  ?     Did  you  enjoy  it  most  ? 
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2.  Which  of  the  books  for  "reading  and  practice"  did  you 
enjoy  most  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

3.  Quote  ten  consecutive  lines  from  each  of  two  poems  read 
by  you  in  preparation  for  college.  State  how  you  came  to  know 
these  especial  lines. 

4.  Write  any  interesting  incident  from  Ivanhoe,  in  from  200 
to  300  words. 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  following  characters,  devoting  not 
more  than  three  lines  to  each :  Shylock,  Brutus,  Will  Wimble, 
Mrs.  Primrose,  Death-in-Life,  Rowena,  King  Gama,  Godfrey 
Cass,  and  Banquo. 

Besides  questions  like  the  above,  I  would  have,  even  in  the 
scholarly  realm,  topics  dealing  with  personal  experience.  Com- 
positions on  such  topics  could  be  examined  for  mechanism,  for 
grammar,  and  for  simple  rhetoric.  But  I  would  not  have  ques- 
tions in  grammar,  philology,  or  dry  detail  set  upon  any  book  in 
the  assigned  list.  The  very  thought  that  a  book  in  English 
must  be  so  prepared  is  enough  to  give  the  pupil  a  cordial  hatred 
for  the  work;  a  hatred  which,  if  not  philosophical,  is  psychologi- 
cal, for  there  are  more  things  in  school  aod  college,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  psychologies. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  literary  realm.  If  we  agree  to  exam- 
ine in  this,  what  questions  are  suitable  ? 

Speaking  broadly,  I  should  say  they  must  be  questions  test- 
ing appreciation  and  genius  on  the  part  of  the  applicant — remem- 
bering, however,  that  appreciation  does  not  necessarily  imply 
ability  to  write  literature;  one  faculty  is  merely  critical,  the 
other  creative. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulty  0/  setting  an  examination  in 
literature.  Some  admirable  teachers  say  it  cannot  be  done.  No 
man  has  succeeded  in  extracting /sunshine  from  cucumbers, 
though  it  is  doubtless  there;  and  if  our  chemistry  were  suffi- 
ciently refined,  cucumbers  might  c^me  to  take  the  place  of  coal. 
He  would  be  a  genius,  indeed,  whi  could  discriminate,  without 
similes,  between  salt,  sour,  and  bi/ter,  or  could  describe  intelli- 
gently— so  that  he  that  ran  might  smell — between  the  odor  of 
white  rose  and  heliotrope.     Som^  concrete  facts  cannot  be  put 
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into  words.  **  Better  imagined  than  described"  tells  only  half  the 
truth  concerning  them.  As  the  greatest  forces  are  the  invisible  — 
air,  steam,  electricity,  gravitation,  spirit — so  the  greatest  truths 
are  the  ineffable  and  refuse  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  catechism. 

But  admitting  all  these  practical  difficulties,  there  are  some 
questions  that  may  be  asked,  the  intelligent  answer  to  which  shall 
show  appreciation  of  taste,  force,  style,  and  quality ;  there  are 
other  questions  which  may  elicit  replies  indicative  of  both  criti- 
cal and  creative  ability.  Add  to  these,  questions  pertaining  to 
wide  reading,  scholarly  research,  and  special  information.  I 
submit  a  few  as  they  occur  to  me.  I  do  not  offer  them  as  mod- 
els, but  as  suggestions : 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  English  books  which  you  have  read  in 
preparation  for  college,  so  far  as  you  can  recall  them.  Give  the 
name  (in  full,  if  possible)  of  each  author.  In  the  case  of  each 
author,  mention  other  books,  poems,  or  articles  by  him  ;  under- 
score those  which  you  have  read  or  with  which  you  are  familiar; 
tell  in  what  century  he  lived  ;  mention  one  or  more  of  his  literary 
contemporaries. 

2.  Prove  that  L Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  ought  to  be  read 
together. 

3.  Show  some  improbabilities  in  the  plot  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield, 

4.  Write  an  original  paper,  in  Addison's  style,  on  Sir  Roger 
and  a  Blind  Beggar. 

5.  Contrast  the  Andeti  Mariner  and  the  Princess 

6.  Compare  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  any  other  of 
Burke's  speeches  that  you  have  read,  or  with  any  of  Webster's. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  set  of  questions  in  what  I  have  styled 
the  literary  realm,  on  lines  similar  to  these,  inserted  into  every 
college  admission  paper  in  English.  Let  them  be  styled  Honor 
Questions.  Let  them  challenge  our  youth  to  climb  higher,  our 
teachers  to  leave  the  trodden  ways.  Let  them  be  to  the  student 
as  Pike's  Peak,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Matterhorn,  and  the  Himalayas 
are  to  the  mountain  climbei.  Assume  that  only  the  literary 
pupil  can  answer  any.  Expect  no  one  to  answer  all.  But  let 
proficiency  and  genius  have  \heir  opportunity ;  encourage  the 
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zealous  teacher  to  do  better  work  and  the  ambitious  student  to 
take  a  broader  view. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  College  :  The  very  excel- 
lence of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  suggests  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  setting  a  proper  examination  paper  in  English.  Yet  we 
feel  convinced,  I  am  sure,  first,  that  all  our  college-entrance  papers 
have  met  Professor  Lowell's  requirements;  and,  second,  that  all  of  our 
examiners  have  been  constructive  masters  of  English,  appreciating  the 
type  of  students  that  he  sends  up.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  question 
between  Professor  Lowell  and  us. 

It  is  certainly  to  our  credit  that  in  the  particulars  in  which  we  have 
ever  erred  we  have  been  patient  targets  for  his  scorn.  But  as  regards 
the  specific  question  under  discussion,  it  has  not  been  rendered  quite 
clear  what  an  examination  paper  in  English  is  to  examine  upon.  We 
have  been  told  of  some  things  that  should  be  avoided.  But  the  ques- 
tion really  is  :  What  do  the  schools  wish  to  offer,  what  do  they  think  we 
ought  to  demand  ?  How  are  the  college  examiners  to  come  into  rela- 
tion with  the  trainers  and  to  test  the  methods  exemplified  by  students' 
papers  ?  Practically,  the  first  difficulty  that  I  meet  as  an  examiner  is 
that  in  some  schools  examinations  are  discredited  by  the  custom  of 
excusing  from  final  examinations  students  who  secure  either  in  term 
work  or  in  intermediate  tests  a  grade  which  makes  the  teacher  sure  of 
their  proficiency.  The  result  is  that,  if  I  put  what  Mr.  Lowell  calls  an 
honor  question  in  a  paper,  a  student  of  th/s  type  is  likely  to  suppose 
from  simple  unfamiliarity  with  examinations  that  an  unfair  require- 
ment is  made.  It  is  difficult  to  render  the  examination  process 
attractive  or  stimulating  to  students  who  lave  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  it.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  my  experience  that  a  candi- 
date for  entrance  to  college  who  supposed  that  she  was  what  is  called  a 
prize  student  failed  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  her  chosen 
subjects  because  she  had  not  learned  h<^  to  be  examined.  This  last 
fall  a  young  man  offered  himself  for  examination  at  one  of  our  univer- 
sities. In  school  he  had  been  uniform/y  excused  from  examination  in 
his  favorite  study,  on  account  of  his  Mgh  standing  in  it.  He  barely 
escaped  a  condition  in  that  subject,  g/eatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  train- 
ers, greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  parents,  and  somewhat  to  my  amaze- 
ment. But  when  I  happened  to  read  the  answers  that  he  had  given  to 
the  questions  on  the  paper  I   found  that  he  had  taken  the  tone  of  a 
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person  of  whom  all  the  commonplace  matters  would  naturally  be 
expected.  He  wrote  a  little  treatise  of  a  more  or  less  original  and  creative 
sort,  leaving  out  all  the  points  which  had  ceased  to  interest  him,  but  which 
he  might  have  omitted  from  ignorance.  I  pointed  out  to  him  this 
fact.  "  But  everybody  knows  those,"  he  said.  He  had  written  what 
might  be  considered  either  a  very  clever  paper,  or  a  slightly  impudent 
one.  The  examiners  in  this  particular  university  gave  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  a  low  grade  for  his  paper.  The  English  examination 
under  such  circumstances  often  reveals  something  for  which  the  candi- 
date is  not,  therefore,  responsible.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  lack  of  bal- 
ance, a  lack  of  good  judgment,  a  lack  of  academic  taste,  which  might 
have  been  taught  him,  which  perhaps  it  was  expected  would  have  been 
taught  him,  and  which  a  series  of  definitely  imposed  examinations, 
with  explanations  from  time  to  time  of  what  they  were  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  of  the  reasons  for  their  special  form,  might  have 
made  thoroughly  familiar  to  him.  He  might  have  been  spared  a  feel- 
ing of  surprised  injastice  at  this  result  of  his  examination. 

In  the  next  place,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  personal  equa- 
tion in  examination  counts  for  a  good  deal.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
CO  frame  a  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  expectations  or  the 
plans  of  students.  I  frankly  admit  that  after  some  twenty  years  of 
•effort,  I  am  still  very  ignorant  of  what  the  schools  and  trainers 
•consider  most  important  in  their  teaching  or  in  our  requirements.  If 
I  put  one  question,  for  instance,  calling  for  originality  in  treatment 
and  put  it  second  in  the  list,  it  may  frighten  a  timid  student  from  a 
:school  where  little  demand  for  originality  was  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  as  the  second  question,  I  put  a  simple  demand  for  facts, 
istudents  who  have  received  the  other  kind  of  training  may  exaggerate 
very  much  the  emphasis  attached  to  the  facts.  They  look  the  paper 
over  and  see  three  or  four  things  that  they  cannot  answer,  and  they 
fall  to  wondering  how  far  these  failures  are  to  count  against  them  and 
the  things  they  do  know.  Tais  goes  on  indefinitely.  In  other  words, 
the  maker  of  the  examination  paper  is  not  acquainted  with  his  candi- 
•date;  the  candidate  does  not  mderstand  the  make-up  of  the  paper  or 
the  standards  of  marking.  They  are  likely  to  overvalue  marks  anyway. 
They  frequently  find  the  freedom  offered  them  under  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  considered  a  privilege,  vague  and  indefinite.  It  repre- 
sents all  the  horrors  of  the  unknown.  Students  say,  "  What  did  you 
want  to  have  as  the  answer  to  thit  question  ?*'  and  I  have  said, "  What- 
•cver  you  wanted  to  answer."     But  it  was  evident  that  my  question  had 
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Utterly  failed  in  its  aim.  In  other  cases  a  paper  has  seemed  too  easy 
and  has  been  despised.  To  a  student  having  been  used  to  a  very 
exact,  very  precise,  and  very  obviously  adjusted  set  of  questions,  and 
meeting  what  appeared  an  unchartered  freedom,  the  conclusion  has 
been  that  the  demand  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  that  a  person 
could  not  answer  without  special  preparation,  and  that  therefore  the 
school  would  fail  of  the  credit  due  it  for  its  fine  and  conscientious 
work.  The  difficulties  of  setting  an  examination  paper  in  English  are 
really  the  difficulties  attaching  to  all  examinations.  What  do  we  really 
think  about  examinations  ?  In  what  spirit  ought  they  to  be  offered 
by  the  school  ?  How  far  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  students  into  a 
condition  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  process  ?  Students 
generally  seem  to  feel  that  an  examination  paper  is  more  or  less  of  a 
catastrophe,  something  that  should  not  be  expected  to  be  understood, 
and  about  which,  like  some  of  the  mysteries  of  theology,  it  is  wiser  and 
more  reverent  not  to  inquire  too  closely.  I  remember  setting  a  paper 
myself  in  the  junior  year  in  college,  and  the  comnoent  made  by  one  of 
my  bolder  spirits  in  the  paper  handed  in  was :  "  A.ssuming  this  to  be 
one  of  the  well-known  faculty  jokes,  the  answer  vould  be  as  follows." 
I  respected  the  young  woman's  intrepidity  ;  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
altogether  respected  her  judgment.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  little 
more  careful  and  serious  acceptance  of  a  possible  meaning,  even  on 
the  part  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  might  have  led  her  to  a  conviction 
on  the  whole  more  edifying.  Then,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  far 
as  examination  papers  are  concerned,  whether  in  college  or  in  prepa- 
ration for  it,  the  relation  of  the  emphasis  of  the  training  and  the 
apparent  emphasis  of  the  paper  is  not  only  vague,  but  often  almost 
mysterious  to  the  student.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  necessary.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  examination  is  the  training  in  self-possession. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  "  Kim  "  remember  that  he  was  a  boy  of 
considerable  mental  and  other  endowments  and  that  be  usually  managed 
to  impress  the  persons  whom  he  met  ai  being  worth  while,  though 
unconventional.  But  in  his  experience  the  things  that  he  fought 
against  most  fiercely  were  the  ones  that  be  turned  to  for  support  in  the 
rare  lapses  of  his  very  uncommon  self-confidence.  The  opening 
stanzas  of  one  of  the  chapters  represent^  I  think  very  clearly,  the  spirit 
to  which  the  process  of  education  properly  contributes.  Whether 
the  examination  is  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  education,  is 
a  question  open  to  debate.  But  examination  may  properly  take  for 
granted  something  done.     There  muBt  be  something  in  the  candidate 
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or  his  attainments  to  examine  upon.     Kim's  morning  verses  overheard 
by  the  camel  driver  show  plainly  enough  what  he  was  prepared  on  : 

Something  I  owe  to  the  soil  that  grew — 

More  to  the  life  that  fed — 
But  most  to  Allah  who  gave  me  two 

Separate  sides  to  my  head. 
I  would  go  without  shirts  or  shoes, 

Friends,  tobacco,  or  bread. 
Sooner  than  for  an  instant  lose 

Either  side  of  my  head. 

But  few  students  come  to  us  in  a  similar  spirit  of  intelligent  self- 
assertion.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  they  did  we  might  consider 
them  mature  enough  for  graduation. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  that  goes  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination 
paper.  There  are  besides  the  moral  quality  suggested  already,  informa- 
tion and  skill  in  presenting  it.  For  this  reason  it  seems,  on  the  whole, 
quite  fair,  that  the  type  of  paper  which  sets  distinct  difficulties  should 
at  least  be  tolerated  by  the  student  and  by  the  student's  trainer.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  besides  that  difficulties  do  not  appeal  equally 
to  all  persons ;  what  is  an  effort  to  one  person  is  pleasurable  expression 
to  another.  Any  means  of  lessening  unreasonable  strain  from  uncer- 
tainty or  the  fear  of  injustice  is  earnestly  desired  by  good  teachers. 
But  good  teachers  differ  about  what  should  be  considered  unreasonable. 
Time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  students  to  collect  their  wits,  and  certain 
types  of  failure  should  be  met  by  full  permission  to  try  again.  And 
yet,  as  long  as  it  is  true  that  the  power  to  do  a  thing  at  once  and 
when  called  upon  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  setting  an  examination  at 
all,  a  first  failure  is  to  that  extent  a  failure  in  this  power,  and  the  candi- 
date ought  to  have  fortitude  and  intrepidity  enough  to  meet  the  truth, 
even  though  he  may  partly  recover  himself  later. 

To  return  to  Kim.  When  he  met  the  jeweler  who  handled  men 
who  were  broken  and  jewels  that  needed  mending,  he  was  really  being 
tested  for  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  what  his  intrepid  young  soul  had 
already  chosen  as  his  aim  in  life  —  to  play  in  the  great  game  and  have 
a  price  on  his  head.  Kim  was  already  well  along,  though,  for  he  had 
elected  to  endure  hardness.  Too  many  prefer  to  live  easily.  At 
seventeen  or  eighteen  they  talk  of  **  me  "  and  "  my  temperament ; "  they 
talk  of  "me"  and  "what  I  can  do  best;"  they  talk  of  "me"  as  if 
they  were  now  complete,  instead  of  being,  like  Adam  in  the  old  play, 
crossing  the  stage  to  get  created.     But  to  whatever  applied  the  test 
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is  the  same  to  Kim  as  to  the  others.  He  was  placed  in  extraordinary, 
and  to  him  probably  disconcerting,  conditions.  There  were  gods  and 
idols,  incense,  men  and  machines  unlike  those  he  had  known,  although 
he  considered  himself  ordinarily  a  competent  and  experienced  person. 
His  self-confidence  was  attacked  at  as  many  and  as  vital  points  as 
possible.  First  he  was  shown  the  untrustworthiness  of  his  senses. 
Then  he  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  will,  helped  by 
hypnotic  skill.  Illusions  which  had  succeeded  uniformly  with  other 
men  and  boys,  Kim  resisted  by  the  involuntary  device  of  steadying 
his  mind  by  repeating  the  7's  and  8*s  in  the  English  multiplication 
table.  Kim  had  not  loved  the  English  multiplication  table  and  he 
had  not  consented  to  spend  his  time  on  it  with  this  end  in  view.  He 
had  learned  it  because  it  was  part  of  the  mysterious  scheme  of  things 
which  was  to  introduce  him  to  the  great  game  and  the  delicious  excite- 
ment of  living  with  a  price  on  his  head.  Something  of  this  mystery 
and  temporary  discomfort  is  in  the  nature  of  the  end  involved.  Kim, 
for  all  his  oriental  resourcefulness,  could  not  escape  it,  nor  can  we. 
His  teachers  were  too  wise  to  try.  They  trained  him  to  meet  difficulty 
and  then  looked  for  facts  to  justify  their  preparation,  even  from  unex- 
pected sources.  But  the  strenuous  life  has  its  charms  fortunately,  since 
we  cannot  entirely  elude  it,  if  we  would.  Teachers  and  students,  by  the 
papers  we  write  and  the  papers  we  set  we  are  tested,  and  from  end  to 
end  of  life  and  thought  we  play  the  great  game  with  a  price  on  our 
heads.  And  it  will  be  found  that  facts  well  and  thoroughly  learned 
are  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the  student  and  for  the  English 
paper.  Precision  and  skill  in  presenting  them,  force  and  some 
originality  in  relating  them,  are  desirable  qualities,  which  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  English  paper  should  display,  as  do 
other  practical  interests  of  the  student's  life. 

Mr.  James  W.  MacDonald,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education :  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  the  compliment  which  you 
have  paid  me  in  inviting  me  to  discuss  this  question  before  you.  I 
shall  endeavor,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  not  to  abuse  your  courtesy ; 
so  far  as  the  sentiments  which  I  may  express  are  concerned,  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure.  I  think  it  may  be  as  Professor  Doibear,  of  Tufts,  once 
said  to  me  on  accepting  an  invitation  which  I  had  extended  to  him  to 
speak  at  a  teachers*  institute :  "  When  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
you  may  wish  I  had  died  in  infancy." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  instruction  in  English,"  seems  to  be 
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confined,  in  discussions  of  courses  of  study  and  college  examinations, 
first,  to  instruction  in  English  literature,  with  a  view  to  cultivating 
appreciation,  and,  second,  to  instruction  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
composition,  with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  power  of  expression.  It 
seems  to  be  overlooked  generally  that  almost  all  the  other  branches 
taught  in  the  high  school  and  college  are  conducted  in  English,  and 
that  other  subjects  furnish  even  superior  opportunities  for  training  in 
the  mother- tongue.  I  have  a  friend  who  took  a  brief  course  in  music, 
not  because  he  was  musical,  for  he  was  not,  but  he  said  he  did  it  to 
get  a  knowledge  of  the  language  used  in  musical  discussions,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  read  an  article  on  music  intelligently.  He  did 
the  same  with  other  things,  with  art  for  example  —  brief,  chippy 
courses,  non-intensive  courses  (a  wicked  thing  to  do,  I  know) ;  but  he 
believed  that  he  gained  his  purpose  more  directly  and  that  it  was  the 
shortest  cut  to  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  a  command 
of  it. 

Furthermore,  by  the  term  **  English  literature  "  we  mean  that  great 
department  of  English  works  which  De  Quincy  has  aptly  called  the 
literature  of  power,  because  its  function  is  simply  to  move  our  feelings, 
to  stir  our  emotions,  and,  as  De  Quincy  argues,  not  to  teach  anything. 
According  to  De  Quincy  —  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  —  the  purpose 
of  King  Lear  was  not  to  teach  history,  philosophy,  or  any  other  thing  ; 
it  was  simply  to  shake  us  to  the  very  depths  of  our  souls,  to  stir  us  with 
feelings  of  pity  for  an  old  man,  even  though  he  brought  his  sufferings 
upon  himself ;  to  fill  us  with  indignation  at  filial  ingratitude,  even 
though  it  was  deserved ;  and  to  move  us  with  admiration  for  filial 
affection  under  circumstances  that  made  it  heroic.  I  say,  the  object 
of  Shakespeare  in  King  Lear  was  to  stir  us  in  that  way  to  our  depths ; 
and  when  King  Lear  has  done  that  for  us,  it  has  done  all  that  it  can 
do.  The  story,  the  incidents  in  King  Lear,  are  the  means  by  which 
we  are  moved.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  be  so  moved 
without  them;  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  be  moved  and 
have  our  hearts  stirred  in  that  way,  and  be  left  better,  as  we  always  are 
when  we  have  been  so  stirred,  without  the  agency  of  events,  stories,  or 
literature ;  without  reading  King  Lear  for  example ;  but  we  cannot ; 
our  feelings  have  to  be  moved  in  this  way.  So  by  the  story  of  King 
Lear  Shakespeare  reaches  us.  But  the  one  grand  thing — the  one 
thing  that  is  of  value  in  King  Lear — is  the  fact  that  it  moves  us  and 
leaves  us  better,  holier  men  and  women  as  the  result. 

In  literature,  then,  the  one  thing  for  the  reader  to  do,  if  I  am 
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right — and  I  probably  am  not;  my  acquaintance  with  myself  leads 
me  to  confess  that  I  am  wronf(  about  half  the  time  —  if  I  am  right,  the 
one  thing  for  the  reader  of  literature  to  do  is  to  read  and  surrender 
himself  to  the  influence  of  his  author  without  any  distracting  or  dis- 
turbing considerations. 

Now,  my  principal  charge  against  college  examinations  is  not  that 
they  overburden  the  mind  with  details  that  are  of  little  or  no  value ; 
not  that  they  impose  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  take  time  that 
can  be  more  profitably  employed ;  but  it  is  that  these  examinations  do 
interpose  distracting  and  disturbing  considerations  between  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  and  the  influence  of  the  author ;  close  up,  as  it  were, 
the  feelings  of  the  reader  to  the  thing  he  is  reading,  and,  by  keeping 
him  thinking  of  the  skeleton,  prevent  him  from  perceiving  the  life  and 
spirit.  It  is  like  working  a  valuable  mineral,  not  for  the  gold  that  is 
in  it,  but  for  the  dross. 

Let  me  illustrate.  I  have  some  of  the  college  examinations  in 
English  before  me.  These  are  some  of  the  questions :  Give  the 
character  of  Palamon ;  the  character  of  Arcite ;  character  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Tell  the 
story  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  and  so  on. 

What  are  all  these  things  but  distracting  and  disturbing  consid- 
erations between  the  pupil  and  his  author  ?  But  you  will  ask  :  Are 
not  these  things  good  ?  Ought  not  a  pupil  to  learn  and  be  able  to 
tell  the  story  of  what  he  has  read  ? 

If  you  are  reading  a  book  on  science,  question  your  author,  doubt 
him,  analyze  his  statements,  put  him  to  the  test,  compel  him  to  prove 
his  points,  criticise  him  severely,  if  you  please.  This  is  your  right 
with  an  author  who  assumes  to  teach ;  but  in  reading  literature,  it  is 
not  so.  The  one  test  is :  Does  he  move,  delight,  or  interest  me  ? 
In  reading  history,  one  of  the  principal  things  is  to  get  the  details — 
certain  events,  certain  dates,  that  need  to  be  remembered ;  in  studying 
science,  there  are  certain  things  we  need  to  fix  in  the  memory  —  cer- 
tain compositions,  certain  formulae,  for  example ;  but  in  reading  liter- 
ature, to  me  it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  privileges  that  I  can  forget  the 
details  of  what  I  have  read,  that  has  moved  me,  and  after  a  period 
of  forgetting  can  take  up  the  book  and  re-read  it  with  something 
of  the  old  emotions  stirring  within  me.  But  when  I  have  taken  a 
literary  production  and  have  memorized  its  facts  and  incidents — have 
learned  it  as  I  would  the  drie<;t  side  of  history,  that  is,  as  a  succession 
of  events  —  the  old  feeling  and  emotion  can  never  be  aroused  again  by 
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reading  that  work.  You  may  differ  from  me  in  that  respect ;  1  am 
stating  my  experience.  Literature  is  not  history,  it  is  not  written  to 
be  remembered  as  a  series  of  details.  Think,  for  instance,  of  reading 
the  murder  scene  in  Othello^  in  which  Othello  enters  the  room  lighted 
by  a  dim  taper,  where  Desdemona  is  sleeping  on  a  couch,  and  says : 
"Put  out  the  light  and  then — put  out  the  light;"  think  of  reading 
this  passage  and  what  follows  it,  with  one  part  of  your  mind  bent  on 
determining  whether  or  not  Othello  has  made  a  good  choice  of  words, 
another  part  trying  to  settle  upon  what  figure  of  speech  was  used,  and 
another  part  trying  to  memorize  and  fix  the  exact  sequence  of  incidents  ! 
Think  of  reading  any  good  literature  with  the  mind  preoccupied  with 
all  these  distracting  details,  and  at  the  same  time  overshadowed  and 
depressed  with  the  overwhelming  consciousness  that  after  the  feast  has 
been  partaken  of  there  will  be  an  examination  emetic  administered  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  it  back.  Tell  me,  is  that  the  way  to  read  ? 
Are  we  not  bringing  into  our  literature-teaching  methods  that  belong 
to  other  branches?  The  aim  in  all  this  is  always  affirmed  to  be  the 
cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  literature.  The  attempt  to  cultivate 
an  appreciation  of  literature  in  this  way  must  fail  from  the  nature  of 
the  literature  itself,  and  that  it  does  fail  can  be  shown  by  a  large 
number  of  cases. 

First,  what  is  literature  ?  Literature  is  the  output  of  thoughts  that 
spring  from  all  the  knowledge  of  things  that  the  author  possesses.  It 
is  the  attempt  to  express  this  knowledge  in  some  attractive  form.  It 
might  be  said  that  literature  is  the  correlation  of  all  other  knowledge, 
or  perhaps  the  blossoming  out  of  all  other  knowledge.  It  draws  its 
illustration  from  history,  from  art,  from  science,  from  mathematics, 
from  human  nature.  It  is  not  reading  literature  alone  that  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  appreciation  of  literature ;  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
other  knowledge,  a  broad,  general  groundwork  of  information,  that 
will  give  the  equipment  to  interpret  literature  for  one's  self.  Do  you 
want  to  learn  to  like  Emerson  ?  Begin  by  studying  modern  philosophy 
and  science;  particularly  the  theory  of  motion,  heat,  electricity,  light, 
and  of  the  formation  and  evolution  of  the  world  and  the  race.  Do 
you  want  to  learn  to  like  Browning?  Begin,  not  by  studying  Brown* 
ing,  but  with  psychology  and  human  nature.  I  say  literature  needs 
for  its  interpretation  a  broad  knowledge ;  the  broader  and  profounder 
the  better,  in  short.  Therefore  the  teacher  who  is  teaching  history, 
the  teacher  who  is  teaching  art,  the  teacher  who  is  teaching  science, 
the  teacher  who  is  teaching  any  kind  of  knowledge,  and  giving  the 
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pupils  clear  fundamental  ideas  therein,  is  doing  more  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  interpret  literature,  and  is  laying  for  that  pupil  a  better  foun- 
dation for  the  appreciation  of  literature,  than  the  one  who  is  teaching 
literature  itself. 

I  once  read  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  college  graduate,  by  the  way, 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  Emerson's  "  Song  of  Nature,"  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  them.  He  asked  me  to  read  them  again,  which  I 
did: 

Mine  are  the  night  and  morning, 

The  pits  of  air,  the  gulf  of  space. 

The  sportive  sun,  the  gibbous  moon, 

The  innumerable  days. 

I  hide  in  the  solar  glory» 
I  am  dumb  in  the  pealing  song, 
I  rest  on  the  pitch  of  the  torrent, 
In  slumber  I  am  strong. 

He  meditated  for  a  few  moments  after  I  had  finished,  and  then 
remarked:  "That  sounds  to  me  like  utter  nonsense."  His  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  poetic  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  stanzas  was  due 
to  his  lack  of  the  necessary  interpreting  knowledge  of  science.  I  hold, 
our  reading  depends  largely  on  our  knowledge.  Appreciative  readers 
of  good  literature  came  out  of  the  old-time  school  and  college  before 
literature  was  taught  in  them  at  all. 

I  have  said  that  many  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  that  the  method 
of  teaching  literature  which  I  am  censuring  fails  of  its  purpose.  I 
shall  give  but  one. 

I  have  of  late  been  thrown  into  the  company  of  a  number  of  young 
women  at  different  times ;  some  of  whom  were  college  graduates,  some 
now  in  college,  one  of  these  in  a  New  England  college  that  prides 
itself  on  its  strong  course  in  literature.  I  heard  those  young  women 
talk  about  the  books  they  were  reading.  And  what  were  these  books, 
do  you  think,  those  that  they  all  had  read  in  the  college  requirements? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  many  of  the  books 
they  were  reading,  for  they  were  unfamiliar  to  me;  but  one  of  them 
was  A  Fair  Pagan  of  the  AlUghanies, 

One  of  these  young  women,  to  my  knowledge,  had  read  two  or 
three  of  Scott's  novels  before  entering  the  high  school,  but  after  read- 
ing Ivanhoe  in  the  college  requirements  seemed  to  have  lost  her  taste 
for  him.  None  of  them,  with  one  exception,  had  read  any  of  Shake- 
speare  except   the   college   requirements.      There  was   manifestly   a 
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shrinking  on  their  part  from  the  literature  that  they  had  so  minutely 
dissected  and  studied  with  a  view  to  the  college  examinations. 

I  have  been  present  at  recitations  where  the  preparation  for  college 
examinations  in  English  was  going  on.  There  would  be  a  few — four 
or  ^v^^  perhaps  more — in  the  class  that  would  show  some  interest, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  class  was  apparently  uninterested  and 
irresponsive  to  the  method  of  treatment.  There  are  always  in  a  class 
a  few  pupils  whose  flexible,  ductile,  malleable  minds  can  be  made  to  do 
anything.  If  you  named  the  telegraph  poles  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York,  and  set  them  to  memorizing  the  names,  they  would  do  it  with  a 
show  of  interest. 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  some  of  the  instruction  for  college 
examinations,  permit  me  to  relate  what  I  heard  in  a  class  that  was  at 
work  on  the  Ancient  Mariner,  A  girl  was  called  up  and  proceeded 
thus:  "There  was  a  manner,  and  he  met  three  men,  and  he  stopped 
them,  and  they  wanted  him  to  let  them  go,  but  he  wouldn't;  he  held 
them  and  he  said  a  ship  sailed  out  of  the  harbor — .  "  Here  the  teacher 
pulled  her  up  abruptly,  saying:  "You  have  left  out  something.'*  The 
girl  tried  to  recall  what  she  had  left  out  in  the  narrative,  and  going  back, 
started  again.  She  could  not,  however,  and  none  of  the  class  could 
remember  what  was  missing.  Finally  the  teacher  told  her  that  she 
had  "  forgotten  to  say  that  the  wedding  guest  sat  down  on  a  stone." 
Another  teacher  was  doing  Macbeth  in  that  same  way.  When  I  asked 
her  what  her  object  was,  she  explained  that  there  were  two  scholars  in 
the  class  that  were  thinking  of  going  to  college,  and  so  she  had  to 
teach  with  a  view  to  getting  them  ready  for  the  college  examinations. 

You  will  say  that  the  college  does  not  want  this  kind  of  work;  that 
this  is  to  misapprehend  the  purposes  of  the  college.  I  grant  it.  I  do 
not  accuse  you  college  people  of  having  so  bad  a  purpose;  not  at  all. 
I  know  you  are  too  intelligent  to  approve  any  such  work  ;  but  I  say  it 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  examinations  you  set.  They  divert  the 
mind  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  from  that  which  is  best  and  noblest 
in  literature  into  these  narrow  channels.  It  is  not  altogether  what 
your  questions  are,  but  as  the  teachers  do  not  know  where  the  ques- 
tions are  going  to  fall,  they  go  into  all  these  petty  details.  They  were, 
in  this  instance,  studying  Macbeth  as  we  used  to  study  history  when 
it  consisted  of  learning  a  series  of  events  in  their  order,  and  reciting 
them.  If  anyone  will  visit  a  class  in  English  literature  that  is  fitting 
for  the  college  examinations  —  not  all  classes,  I  should  say,  because 
there  are  many  exceptions  —  but  if  anyone  will  visit  most   of  such 
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classes  and  can  distinguish  between  the  results  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  th^t  are  employed  there  and  the  training  the  pupils  would 
be  getting  if  they  were  reciting  simply  the  details  of  history,  he  would 
be  sharper  than  I  am.  But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  this  phase  of 
the  discussion. 

As  to  the  other  phase  of  teaching  English,  I  shall  speak  briefly. 
The  object  is  to  train  pupils  to  write  essays  in  good  English,  of  course, 
and  the  subjects  are  mostly  drawn  from  the  required  literature.  This 
makes  it  still  worse  for  the  literature,  as  it  emphasizes  attention  to 
what  can  be  retold.     But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 

A  person  writes  well  only  when  he  is  writing  from  an  impulse  from 
within ;  when  he  is  writing  thoughts  of  his  own  thinking  that  are  call- 
ing for  expression ;  not  when  he  is  writing  thoughts  that  are  extorted 
from  him  by  outside  pressure.  To  force  a  pupil  to  write  something  on 
a  subject  for  which  he  is  crudely  and  mechanically  prepared,  is  to  do 
violence  to  the  training  of  that  pupil  in  thinking  and  in  expression. 
Here,  for  instance,  I  find  in  one  of  these  examination  papers  this 
question:  "The  Character  of  Humor  as  shown  in  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Cover  ley  Paper  s,^^  To  answer  that  question  one  should  have  read 
almost  everything  humorous  written  during  the  last  two  centuries,  to 
get  a  setting  for  his  exposition  ;  he  should  have  had  the  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  before  him  as  he  wrote,  and  he  should  have  had  at 
least  a  week  if  not  a  month  to  do  it  in.  What  will  the  pupil  do  with 
such  a  question  ?  I  have  asked  a  number  of  pupils  who  have  taken 
college  examinations  this  question,  and  most  of  them  testified  that 
they  tried  to  recall  what  their  teacher  "  had  told  them  about  it." 
What  were  the  probable  facts  in  the  case  just  cited  ?  Undoubtedly 
some  officious  fellow  had  written  a  disquisition  on  humor  in  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  as  if  readers  of  the  Spectator  were  likely  to 
overlook  it,  and  the  chances  are  he  had  spoiled  the  naivete  of  it ;  the 
teacher  had  hashed  this  over  for  his  pupils,  and  now  the  pupils  are 
rehashing  it  at  an  examination,  each  step  a  deterioration  from  its 
predecessor;  the  result,  a  mixture  of  what  the  critics  and  the  teacher 
said,  with  nothing  of  the  pupils  own  individuality  or  spontaneity ;  noth- 
ing from  within,  wholly  from  without.  Violence,  I  claim,  is  thus  done 
to  the  pupil's  individuality. 

I  do  not  want  to  abuse  your  patience ;  I  should  like  to  talk  longer 
upon  this  feature  of  the  theme.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  it  does  not 
require  a  prophet  to  foresee  that,  if  this  present  method  of  teaching 
English  is  continued  in  the  secondary  school,  and  in  the  college.  New 
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England  has  seen  her  last  great  literary  man  or  woman.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  is  not  the  way  to  make  literary  men  and  women. 

Here  is  one  more  question  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  : 
"Describe  Lowell's  treatment  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  the  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal'^  Pupils  from  the  high  school  entering  college  are  asked  to 
answer  this  question.  I  challenge  any  college  professor  of  English 
to  write  an  essay  on  this  topic.  I  will  not  confine  him  to  an  hour.  I 
will  let  him  have  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  before  him  as  he 
writes  and  will  give  him  a  week  or  a  month,  or  two  months,  only  I 
want  him  to  send  the  essay  to  me  and  let  me  criticise  it. 

Again,  the  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  composition  is  mainly  a  set 
of  rules,  some  of  them  good,  but  many  of  them  artificial  and  hamper- 
ing ;  and  this  is  done  in  defiance  of  the  historical  fact  that  every  great 
writer  that  we  have  has  made  himself  great  in  defiance  of  the  set  rules 
of  his  time,  like  those  we  are  teaching  with  so  much  pains  and  so  much 
emphasis,  thus  repressing  individuality  and  spontaneity. 

Emerson  says,  speaking  of  the  poet : 

Great  is  the  art, 

Great  be  the  manners  of  the  bard. 

He  shall  not  his  brain  encumber 

With  the  coil  of  rhyth  and  number, 

But  leaving  rule  and  pale  forethought 

He  shall  aye  climb 

For  his  rhyme. 

Emerson  is  right.  History,  I  repeat,  teaches  us  that  every  great 
writer  has  made  himself  great  in  defiance  of  rules?  Shakespeare 
defied  all  the  rules  of  his  time  in  his  writings.  Ben  Jonson  wrote  by 
rule;  but  who  reads  Ben  Jonson  ?  (And  for  that  matter  it  is  not  long 
that  anybody  will  read  Shakespeare,  unless  we  can  rescue  him  from  the 
college  requirements.)  We  find  every  great  writer  was  a  rule-smasher. 
I  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  college  is  good,  but  good  purposes 
often  adopt  bad  means.  Let  me  recall  a  little  history.  There  was  a 
time  when  Latin  was  a  living  language  and  was  so  taught.  It  became 
a  college  requirement,  and  college  examinations  were  based  largely 
upon  Latin,  hence  the  features  of  the  language  that  lent  themselves 
most  readily  to  examinations  came  to  be  emphasized.  Latin  almost 
ceased  to  be  taught  as  a  language,  but  instead  as  a  piece  of  linguistic 
mechanism.  It  became  a  dead  language,  but  it  was  not  a  natural 
death,  it  was  a  murder.  We  are  still  learning  a  lot  about  Latin,  but 
very  little  anywhere  are  we  studying  Latin  as  a  language. 
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A  similar  tendency  today,  as  a  result  of  college  examinations,  is 
going  on  in  English  literature  and  in  English  composition.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  wrong  things,  and  if  it  continues 
it  will  be  in  my  opinion  the  death  of  literary  attainment  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  have  a  great  reverence  for  college  professors ;  we  all  have.  We 
love  you,  we  honor  you,  we  respect  your  great  wisdom.  We  feel 
toward  you  something  as  Eugene  Field  represents  one  of  his  charac- 
ters as  feeling  toward  Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun :  •*  The  sum  of 
human  knowledge  wasn't  half  what  Dana  knew."  We  are  ready  to 
bow  down  before  you  so  low  (to  use  the  language  of  an  Irish  friend  of 
mine)  that  the  ends  of  our  noses  will  make  footprints  on  the  ground. 
We  beseech  you,  however,  to  be  careful  not  to  misuse  this  reverence, 
not  to  misdirect  our  teaching. 

The  college  professor  has  had  an  awakening  of  late.  He  has  come 
out  from  his  seclusion  ;  he  wants  to  take  a  hand  in  the  world  and  in 
the  movements  of  education.  The  movement  had  begun  some  half  a 
century  before  he  awoke,  but  at  last  he  felt  a  stirring  within.  It  was  a 
noble  desire  on  his  part  to  want  to  take  a  hand  in  educational  reform, 
but  he  didn't  like  to  exert  his  energies  where  he  could  see  no  results  ;  he 
did  not  like  to  spend  his  efforts  in  trying  to  move  the  immovable.  So, 
instead  of  reforming  the  methods  of  instruction  in  colleges  themselves, 
he  undertook  to  tell  the  secondary  teachers  how  to  do  their  work.  We 
would  beseech  you,  college  professors,  to  use  your  power  over  us 
wisely,  so  that  it  may  help  us  to  a  fuller  life  rather  than  to  an  early 
death.  We  realize,  and  hope  you  realize,  that  your  authority  is  so 
great  over  the  public  mind  that  an  error,  supported  hy  one  of  you,  has 
more  go  and  more  spread  to  it  than  the  truth  supported  by  twenty  or 
thirty  of  us  underlings.  Please  remember  this,  and  again  I  entreat 
you,  use  your  wisdom  wisely,  and  do  not  lead  us  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Dr.  William  C.  Collar  :  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  reminding 
you  of  one  or  two  points  that  have  especially  interested  me  ?  I  was 
glad  that  Professor  Jordan  made  the  suggestion  that  the  attitude  of 
mind  in  which  candidates  come  up  to  the  examination  in  English  often 
made  a  great  difference,  and  I  felt  almost  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
reproach,  when  I  considered  that  I  must  sometimes  have  made  remarks^ 
when  under  a  certain  irritation  at  something  in  an  examination  paper 
that  seemed  altogether  unreasonable,  that  were  not  warmly  appreciative. 
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to  say  the  least,  of  the  difficulties  that  Professor  Jordan  has  shown 
the  examiner  labors  under.  With  regard  to  her  suggestion  that  candi- 
dates ought  to  come  to  that  examination  with  something  of  confidence, 
and  even  intrepidity,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  a  very  liberal 
allowance  of  alternative  questions  might  be  more  favorable  to  that 
spirit  of  self-confidence  which  is  so  essential.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  the  practice  generally  in  setting  examinations  in  English  or 
not,  but  Professor  Jordan  spoke  of  the  terrors  of  the  unknown  to  the 
candidate,  and  undoubtedly  that  describes  very  accurately  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  great  many.  I  think  many  candidates  go  up  to  the  exami- 
nation with  the  deadly  fear  that  on  the  paper  there  will  be  nothing 
that  they  happen  to  remember  distinctly,  or  will  be  able  to  write  on  at 
all,  and  absolute  failure,  therefore,  seems  to  stare  them  in  the  face,  as 
it  does  in  no  other  examination. 

May  I  remind  you  also  of  one  or  two  points  of  Mr.  MacDonald's 
remarks?     He  brings  against  the  colleges  surely  a  very  serious  charge 

—  that  the  very  setting  of  an  examination  paper  is  fatal  to  interest  in 
literature,  and  that  —  to  use  substantially  his  own  language  —  it  inter- 
poses between  the  pupil  and  the  author  a  barrier  to  enjoyment  and  to 
profit.  Thdt  is  a  very  serious  matter,  if  it  is  true  ;  but  I  was  very  glad 
that  he  relieved  the  colleges  of  all  charge  of  wicked  purposes  in  this. 
Further,  in  Mr.  MacDonald's  remarks  I  was  struck  by  the  suggestion 

—  certainly  to  me  a  very  novel  one — that  appreciation  of  literature  is 
not  dependent  upon  reading  literature,  but  is  dependent  practically 
upon  wide  knowledge,  upon  scientific  and  historical  knowledge. 

Pardon  these  remarks.  The  question  now  is  open  to  the  associa- 
tion, and  certainly  the  paper  that  was  read  and  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  are  all  bristling  with  interesting  points. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadlev  :  If  no  one  else  desires  to  speak, 
I  should  like  to  start  the  discussion  by  asking  Mr.  MacDonald  if  he 
has  read  the  writings  of  Mr.  Beers  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  have  not. 

President  Hadley  :  For  twelve  years  Professor  Beers  fought 
single-handed  for  exactly  those  points  urged  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 
Nowhere  from  any  quarter  did  he  get  a  friendly  voice  to  help  him. 
Finally  in  deference  to  a  generally  expressed  wish  of  teachers,  in  which 
the  teachers  represented  by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  were 
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by  no  means  an  unimportant  factor,  Yale  joined  with  the  other  col- 
leges in  the  English  examination  requirement.  Now,  I  can  assure 
Mr.  MacDonald  that  on  the  part  of  men  in  the  colleges  there  is  a  full 
appreciation  of  many  of  those  points  that  he  has  made,  and  that,  if  he 
will  read  the  writings  of  Professor  Beers,  he  will  find  them  emphasized 
to  the  last  degree ;  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  Yale,  while  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  different  men,  the  setting  of  a  college 
examination  paper  in  English  has  been  due  quite  as  much  to  the 
demands  of  the  schools  as  to  the  initiative  of  the  faculty.  If  it  should 
appear  that  from  the  school  side  a  very  large  number  share  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  opinion,  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will  find  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  a  very  free  and  unprejudiced  discussion  of  exactly  those 
views.  I  wish  at  once  to  thank  him  for  the  presentation  of  what  he 
will  doubtless  admit  to  be  one  side  of  the  case,  but  which  nevertheless 
is  a  very  important  side,  and  to  say  that  Yale  certainly,  and  I  believe 
all  other  colleges,  would  not  think  of  taking  the  position  of  imposing 
these  things  on  the  schools,  but  rather  would  try  to  do  what  the  school 
teachers  believe  to  be  best. 

Mr.  MacDonald  says  rightly  that  the  important  things  to  be  ob- 
tained from  studying  English  literature  are  the  emotions  which  it 
gives.  I  think  that  of  this  there  is  no  question.  But  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story  which  Mr.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  was  fond  of  telling 
concerning  a  colored  servant,  an  old  slave,  who  was  much  attached  to 
him,  but  who  was  equally  attached  to  the  creed  of  his  church,  which 
was  a  hard-and-fast  creed  of  predestination  and  election.  Mr.  Vance, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  pretty  lively  young  fellow,  asked  the  old  ser- 
vant whether  he  thought  that  he,  Mr.  Vance,  was  one  of  the  elect. 
And  the  servant  replied :  "  Marse  Vance,  you'se  a  politician  ;  don*  you 
know  you  ain't  never  goin*  to  be  elected  unless  you's  a  candidate  ?" 
As  I  understand  it,  these  papers  are  not  set  with  a  view  to  indicate  that 
the  intellect  is  of  more  importance  than  the  emotions,  but  to  find  out 
—  by  an  intellectual  test  which  is  the  only  one  available  —  whether 
certain  boys  and  girls  have  been  candidates  for  these  emotions,  and 
thereby  have  increased  their  chances  of  being  among  the  elect. 

Mr.  George  L.  Fox,  principal  of  the  University  School  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  I  had  resolved  that  I  would  let  this  meeting  go  by 
without  entering  into  the  discussion,  but  I  have  broken  over  that  reso- 
lution. I  differ  very  much  from  what  President  Hadley  said  in  regard 
to  Mr.  MacDonald's  remarks,  because  they  seem  to  me  to  embody  a 
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great  deal  of  injustice  in  regard  to  the  methods  prevailing  now  in  the 
schools  and  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  those  methods.  When  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  indulges  in  prophecy  and  says  that  creative  literary  genius  will 
be  killed  because  of  the  examinations,  he  goes  beyond  my  belief.  I 
compare  the  undergraduate  literature  of  Yale  in  the  present  day  with 
the  literature  of  my  time.  In  poetry  we  had  very  little ;  and  I  say  that 
the  literary  style  of  the  present  college  publications,  like  the  Yale 
Literary  Magazine,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  form  a  great  deal  better  litera- ' 
ture  than  was  produced,  when  they  did  nothing  about  teaching  it.  I 
think  the  fallacy  of  his  argument  lies  in  this,  viz:  to  imply  that  you 
cannot  have  careful  study  of  literature  and  also  get  the  emotional  effect 
which  he  wants.  I  think  that  is  a  gross,  ridiculous  fallacy.  I  can 
take  him  to  many  schools  in  these  United  States  where  you  will  see 
interested  classes  who  are  studying  literature  for  college  examination. 
I  have  seen  it  in  England,  too,  where  they  study  literature  much  less 
than  they  do  here.  There  are  two  extremes  in  this  matter.  One  is 
indicated  by  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  intensive  study  can  be 
carried  by  certain  unwise  enthusiasts,  as  can  be  seen  in  a  particular 
edition  of  the  Princess,  with  certain  categories  of  classification  and 
hard-and-fast  rules  for  interpreting  literature  laid  down ;  that  is  one 
extreme.  I  think  Mr.  MacDonald  stands  at  the  other  extreme.  There 
is  a  middle  course  which  all  sensible  teachers  follow.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  taught  all  subjects  required  for  college  with  more  or  less 
success.  I  have  taught  English  for  the  first  time,  and  I  have  studied 
those  boys  at  close  hand.  No  one  need  tell  me  that  the  careful  study 
of  literature  destroys  the  emotional  and  spiritual  appreciation,  because 
I  have  seen  it  contradicted  almost  every  day.  In  fact,  it  dignifies  the 
study  of  literature  now  as  has  never  been  the  case  before.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  proposes  that  the  boy  shall  simply  read — a  superficial  method. 
I  am  talking  about  the  average  American  boy.  Following  his  doc- 
trine, the  boy  would  simply  read  the  books  and  not  study  them.  That 
is  good  enough,  but  it  amounts  to  little  in  the  way  of  culture.  Any 
gooti  teacher  of  literature,  as  I  understand,  follows  out  the  directions 
in  many  of  the  text-books,  to  read  it  as  a  unit  first,  before  you  begin 
to  analyze  or  study  it.  For  instance,  if  you  have  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
read  it  over  and  get  it  as  a  body  without  any  thought  of  analysis ;  or 
the  minor  poems  of  Milton ;  and  after  that  go  into  the  analysis.  My 
experience  upon  my  own  literary  nature,  and  the  effect  I  have  seen 
upon  the  literary  natures  of  my  pupils,  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
intensive  study,  wisely  carried    out,  deepened  what  Mr.  MacDonald 
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says  is  the  purpose  of  literature — the  emotional  enjoyment  and 
effect.  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  from  other  teachers,  that  I 
am  a  good  deal  nearer  right  than  he  is. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  examinations  in  English  for  admission 
to  college,  I  can  frankly  say  that  several  years  ago  I  was  rather  indif- 
ferent. But  I  have  seen  this  matter  from  two  points  of  view,  and  I 
should  now  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  Yale  should  ever  give  up  its  require- 
ment in  English  literature ;  although,  of  course,  the  results  are  disap- 
pointing, as  they  are  in  everything.  This  is  an  imperfect  world ;  we 
shall  have  to  be  content  with  results  falling  far  short  of  the  ideal. 
Results  are  disappointing  in  Greek  prose  as  they  are  in  English,  but 
nobody  hears  anything  about  giving  up  Greek  prose.  It  seems  to  me 
that  English  is  of  far  more  value  than  the  study  of  Greek  composition. 
We  always  have  to  be  contented  with  a  large  failure  to  reach  the  ideal; 
but  my  observation  in  regard  to  the  study  of  English  is  this,  that,  if 
Yale  college  did  not  require  English  for  admission,  the  average  boy 
would  get  far  less  knowledge  of  our  literature  than  he  does  now  obtain, 
because,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  average  boy  of  college  age  in 
America  limits  his  duty  in  his  studies  by  what  is  required  for  entrance 
into  college;  and  if  you  do  not  have  the  study  of  a  fair  amount  of 
English  literature  before  going  to  college  as  a  requirement,  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  that  boy  will  not  get  much  study  of  English  literature  until 
he  gets  into  college ;  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  serious  fault.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  Yale  University  took  the  right  step 
when  she  set  an  English  examination. 

Second,  with  regard  to  Mr.  MacDonald's  illustrations.  To  be  frank, 
they  struck  me  as  puerile.  Those  questions  were  not  specially  diffi- 
cult. The  one  on  "Humor"  in  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  which 
he  held  up  to  ridicule,  did  not  mean,  as  Mr.  MacDonald  says,  that  he 
should  range  all  over  the  literature  of  the  world  and  lay  it  all  out  and 
put  it  on  the  paper.  It  was  an  attempt  at  a  literary  question  such  as 
Mr.  Lowell  urged.  The  examiner  wanted  an  attempt  at  criticism  on 
the  part  of  that  boy,  to  see  if  that  boy  knew  what  was  humorous.  If 
he  had  brought  up  two  or  three  things  in  that  book  which  seemed  to 
him  humor,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  examiner  would  have  been  fairly 
well  satisfied.  As  for  myself,  in  general  I  do  not  take  any  stock — if  I 
may  use  the  expression  —  in  much  of  the  criticism  of  entrance  exam- 
inations. I  have  been  preparing  boys  for  college  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  and  have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  records  of  my 
boys  in  the  Yale  examinations,  and  on  the  whole  have  been  very  well 
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satisfied  with  the  examinations.  Not  but  that  there  are  occasional 
mistakes.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  gross  mistake  in  the  mathematical 
papers,  and  occasionally  there  are  mistakes  in  others.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  history  paper;  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  kept  out  many  worthy  boys.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  English 
papers.  Of  course,  there  are  mistakes ;  but  on  the  whole  the  English 
papers — most  of  them  that  I  have  seen  —  are  pretty  fair  tests,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  examined  in  a  wise  way;  and  I  think  they  are.  I 
happen  to  know  particularly  about  the  examination  in  English  of  Yale 
University  last  summer,  about  which  there  was  considerable  criticism 
and  talk.  I  know  that  those  papers  were  gone  over  carefully  by  two 
men,  and  that  they  gave  their  reasons  for  rejecting  papers,  and  when 
they  did  not  agree,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  boy  should  be 
rejected  or  not.  Therefore  I  feel,  with  regard  to  the  English  papers, 
that  they  are  on  the  whole  very  fair. 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  counter  against  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  take  up  some  of  the  papers  that  he  may  have  set  for  the  teachers 
in  Massachusetts,  and  pick  out  one  or  two  questions.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  criticise  a  thing.  Take  all  the  questions  together,  and  see 
whether  it  is  a  fair  paper  or  not.  I  think  in  most  cases  you  will  find 
that  the  examination  papers  in  most  subjects  are  reasonable. 

There  is  one  more  point  suggested  by  Miss  Jordan  and  also  brought 
out  in  contrast  by  Mr.  MacDonald.  That  is  the  question  of  examina- 
tions. Examinations  are  an  admirable  feature  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, and  the  great  fault  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  swing  of  the 
sugar-coated  pill  theory  of  education  has  been  to  sweep  away  examina- 
tions a  good  deal.  I  think  Harvard  and  Yale  deserve  the  greatest 
credit  for  the  stand  they  have  taken  in  favor  of  examinations  and  in 
not  accepting  certificates.  When  I  was  in  the  New  Haven  High  School; 
it  used  to  be  my  privilege  to  prepare  girls  for  college,  and  I  can 
remember  more  than  one,  saying,  when  I  was  putting  the  boys  up  to 
hard  work:  ''I  am  so  glad  that  I  haven't  got  to  pass,  I  am  admitted 
by  certificate."  The  examination  was  the  very  thing  that  young 
woman  needed.  She  ought  to  have  the  ability  to  have  her  knowledge 
tested,  and  tested  successfully ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  of  the 
woman's  colleges  that  they  admit  on  certificate.  Recently  I  had 
occasion  to  publish  an  article  comparing  English  and  American 
schools,  and  I  sent  it  to  a  friend.  We  differed  on  some  points,  and  he 
wrote  back  :  "  Why  didn't  you  criticise  the  extreme  amount  of  exam- 
inations in  England?"     I  had  a  very  good  reason  for  not  doing  so, 
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because  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  system.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  the  average  attainment  of  the  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  in 
England  entering  the  universities  is  superior  to  that  of  the  American 
boy,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  he  knows  that  any  time  he  may  have 
to  give  up  in  an  examination  what  knowledge  he  has  on  a  certain  sub- 
ject. That  is  the  experience  of  us  all  in  life.  Why  should  we  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  procedure  in  school?  Every  lawyer  goes  through  an 
examination,  when  a  client  comes  in  to  see  him.  If  he  has  to  go  and 
look  at  a  book  in  order  to  answer  a  question  he  loses  caste  at  once.  When 
a  doctor  is  consulted  by  a  patient,  he  is  tested  on  his  knowledge.  If  he 
had  to  go  home  and  look  in  his  books  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  he 
probably  would  not  be  called  to  see  that  patient  again.  So  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  fair  amount  of  examination  should  not  be  required.  A 
boy  will  do  very  well  in  daily  recitation  but  he  will  go  into  an  exam- 
ination and  completely  collapse.  That  is  the  reason  I  send  boys  into 
examinations,  which  I  know  they  are  not  well  prepared  for,  simply  to 
give  them  their  "baptism  of  fire."  After  they  have  had  it  once  or 
twice,  they  begin  to  get  a  grip  on  their  powers.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  very  great  educational  value  in  examinations,  and  what 
has  been  said  here  with  regard  to  the  unwisdom  of  it  I  cannot  agree 
with  at  all.  I  remember  the  best  teacher  that  I  ever  saw  in  Rugby,  and 
every  recitation  was  an  examination  for  his  boys.  The  result  was 
that  those  boys  came  to  the  examinations  for  college  with  the  greatest 
ease,  because  they  were  trained  for  it  and  that  is  the  principal  point. 
That  is  the  way  we  shall  develop  those  qualities  which  Miss  Jordan 
says  are  so  much  to  be  desired.  They  are  to  be  desired ;  and  that  is 
the  point  where  our  American  youths  are  fatally  weak. 

I  feel,  therefore,  not  in  favor  of  anything  that  is  going  to  lessen 
the  number  of  examinations.  In  my  own  school  I  have  adopted  this  rule. 
Every  week  a  boy  will  be  tested  on  some  old  examination  paper,  in 
some  one  subject,  right  through  the  year,  so  he  will  not  only  get  the 
benefit  of  the  recitations  through  the  week,  but  will  constantly  be 
required  to  test  his  knowledge  over  a  wider  range. 

I  wish  to  speak  most  gratefully  of  Mr.  Lowell's  paper ;  I  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  He  would  divide  examination  in  English  into  three 
parts:  technical,  mechanical,  and  literary.  I  think  he  did  not  give 
sufficient  emphasis  to  the  mechanical.  In  regard  to  boys  who  do  not 
learn  to  spell  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  have  sent  many  boys  to 
college,  and  never  saw  but  one  who  could  not  learn  to  spell.  The 
average  boy  can  learn  to  spell  well  if  he  wants  to  try.     It  is  just  as  I 
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had  illustrated  in  my  own  life  the  other  day.  I  had  a  boy  who 
reminded  me  of  Professor  Lounsbury's  remark  concerning  ''  the  infi- 
nite capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  the  introduction  of  knowl- 
edge." lie  surprised  me  last  summer  by  doing  very  good  work  in 
geometry.  I  asked :  "  What's  the  matter?"  Why  did  you  not  do  this 
before?  He  said:  ''I  remembered  that  I  had  got  to  do  this  now  or 
not  at  all,  and  I  simply  buckled  down.  I  might  have  buckled  down  a 
year  ago." 

With  regard  to  the  literary  side,  I  have  hearty  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Lowell's  point.  He  ought  however,  to  remember  that  the  college 
examiner  is  setting  an  examination  for  the  average  boy.  The  average 
boy  of  that  age  will  not  have  a  very  large  literary  appreciation ;  there- 
fore I  believe,  if  there  is  to  be  any  test  on  the  literary  side  of  the  exam- 
ination, it  is  to  be  a  very  minor  test  and  must  not  be  an  exclusive  test. 
The  boy  may  do  very  poorly  on  it,  and  yet  he  should  not  fail  to  be 
admitted  simply  for  this  reason  alone. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  Mr.  MacDonald  does  not  realize  the  situ- 
ation at  all. 

Mr.  Huber  Gray  Buehler  :  If  I  pursued  my  own  inclination,  I 
should  not  speak  in  this  discussion ;  but  President  Hadley's  very  inter- 
esting question  has  laid  an  obligation  upon  me  as  the  representative  of 
a  school  from  which  Yale  University  gets  a  large  number  of  its  freshmen. 
I  am  sorry  President  Hadley  is  not  present  to  hear  the  answer  of  the 
Hotchkiss  School  to  his  question,  but  Professor  Cook  is  here  and  so  far 
as  the  answer  may  be  of  interest  it  can  be  passed  on. 

From  the  beginning  we  have  heartily  approved  the  English  exam- 
inations set  for  entrance  to  Yale  University  and  other  colleges.  We 
were  in  favor  of  them  at  the  beginning,  and  we  have  never  seen  reason 
to  change  our  minds.  It  is  our  conviction,  after  seven  or  eight  years  of 
experience,  that  the  examinations  set  by  Yale  and  many  other  colleges 
make  for  spiritual  appreciation  of  literature.  In  saying  that,  it  is  perhaps 
desirable,  since  President  Hadley  wishes  to  know  how  the  schools  feel 
about  this  matter,  that  I  should  add  this  :  With  the  time  at  our  disposal 
which  is  allowed  to  the  English  department  of  the  Hotchkiss  school,  if 
we  pay  adequate  attention  to  the  kind  of  preparation  which  is  contem- 
plated in  the  Yale  papers,  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  very  much,  if 
anything  in  constructive  work.  In  other  words,  we  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  prepare  in  the  same  year  for  the  Harvard  examination  and 
the  Yale  examination. 
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Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  say  something  else  which  is  in  my 
mind.  It  is  that  teachers  in  the  preparatory  schools  would  like  very 
much  to  have  college  men  who  set  papers  in  English  be  particularly  on 
their  guard  against  three  things.  First,  against  ambiguous  or  obscure 
questions.  For  instance,  a  college  once  asked  candidates  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  Banquo*s  ghost.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  ambi- 
guity there  is  not  serious,  but  we  all  know  that  candidates  go  into  the 
examinations  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  a  little  obscurity  in  a  question 
is  sufficient  to  throw  them  into  a  panic.  It  is  of  course  very  desirable 
that  candidates  should  be  able  to  keep  their  heads.  But  they  find  it 
hard  to  keep  their  heads ;  and  if  we  are  examining  on  literary  under- 
standing it  is  doubtful,  in  my  opinion,  whether  we  should  examine  at 
the  same  time  on  power  to  keep  their  heads.  I  think  also  that  the 
persons  who  set  the  examination  should  be  on  their  guard,  secondly, 
against  out-of-the-way  questions — questions  which,  instead  of  going  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  which  the  college  desires  to  test,  touch  only  its 
edge.  I  am  thinking,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  a  question  set  some 
time  ago — inadvertently,  I  think,  because  as  a  rule  I  believe  the  papers 
have  been  good — on  Macbeth^  in  the  English  B  paper.  The  student 
was  asked  to  explain  the  allusion  about  the  king's  evil,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  conversation  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  play.  Now, 
as  a  test  of  a  certain  kind  of  scholarship  that  question  was,  I  think, 
legitimate;  and  if  it  had  been  one  of  several  on  Macbeth  it  would  have 
indicated  only  that  the  college  wanted  that  degree  of  scholarship.  But, 
as  it  occurred  on  the  paper,  it  was  the  only  question  on  Macbeth;  and 
candidates  might  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  things 
which  make  Macbeth  a  great  play  and  yet  not  be  able  to  explain  that 
out-of-the-way  allusion,  so  remote  from  the  real  theme  of  the  tragedy. 
I  think  those  who  prepare  college  papers  should  be  on  their  guard,  in 
the  third  place,  against  too  many  questions.  On  most  papers  the  student 
is  cautioned,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed,  to  look  over  his 
paper  with  a  view  to  removing  accidental  slips  in  the  mechanics  of 
writing — a  very  wise  bit  of  advice.  It  seems  to  me  that,  besides  giving 
that  advice,  the  college  should  make  sure  that  the  candidate  has  time 
to  carry  it  out. 

Dr.  William  C.  Collar  :  I  thiok  the  profit  of  these  meetings 
often  lies  in  the  glimpse  that  we  get  of  personal  experience.  The 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Fox  remind  me  of  a  bit  of 
my  own  experience  in  the  teaching  of  English  literature.     Several  years 
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ago  Mr.  Lowell  was  absent  a  year  in  Europe,  and  during  his  absence  I 
tried  ineffectually  to  do  his  work  in  the  first  class.  I  acted  at  first  on 
the  theory,  which  I  had  urged  publicly  many  years  before,  that  there 
should  be  one  or  more  happiness  studies  in  the  school  curriculum,  and 
I  indicated  English  literature  as  a  happiness  or  pleasure  study.  I  acted 
on  that  principle  in  conducting  the  reading  of  a  number  of  books  with 
my  first  class,  and  I  think  we  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work.  But 
when  it  came  toward  the  end  of  the  year  I  said  to  myself :  "  But  these 
boys  must  review  these  books  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  examination; 
it  will  never  do  to  have  them  go  up  with  the  simple  work  that  we  have 
done."  So  we  began  a  rapid  survey.  I  never  did  any  work  so  tire- 
some to  me  as  that  was.  Whether  it  was  my  own  feeling,  or  whether 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  boys  was  spontaneous  and  I  caught  it 
from  them,  I  became  perfectly  satisfied  that  that  was  the.attitude  of  the 
boys  themselves.  When  they  came  to  examination  three  ignominiously 
failed  to  pass,  and  I  thought  it  was  probably  my  fault  wholly.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  in  the  past — it  is  not  a  new  thought — whether 
the  advantages,  or  many  of  the  advantages,  of  an  assignment  or  require- 
ment in  English  for  the  college  admission  might  not  be  obtained  and, 
what  Mr.  MacDonald  urges  as  important,  a  real  appreciative  knowledge 
of  literature  also — whether  there  could  not  be  a  combination  of  those 
by  a  partial  examination  for  admission  to  college  and  a  certificate.  I 
mean  to  say,  a  certificate  that  candidates  had  read  the  books  assigned, 
and  then  an  examination  whose  sole  object  should  be  to  see  whether 
candidates  could  actually  write  tolerable  English. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fox  whether  I  am  not  correct  in  saying 
that  in  England  there  are  no  formal  examinations  in  English  of  candi- 
dates who  go  up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  whether  it  is  not  true 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  educated  Englishman  is  commonly  as 
capable  of  managing  the  English  language  for  purposes  of  expression, 
oral  or  written,  as  the  educated  American. 

Dr.  Fox :  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  are  school  examinations  in 
Shakespeare  and  English  right  straight  along.  In  case  a  boy  wishes 
to  elect  English  as  one  of  his  subjects  for  admission  to  the  universi- 
ties, if  I  remember  rightly,  there  is  a  regular  examination  in  English. 
He  also  writes  compositions,  say  once  or  twice  a  term.  He  does  not 
have  as  much  writing  work  to  do  as  is  the  case  in  this  country,  but  he 
learns  to  write  either  through  writing  compositions  or  through  admir- 
ably traQslations,    A  translation  that  would  be  accepted  in  American 
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schools  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  though  humdrum  and  correct,  is 
scorned  and  rejected  there.  He  is  required,  in  many  cases,  to  put  his 
translation  into  more  satisfactory  literary  form.  The  study  of  Latin 
verse,  and  possibly  some  other  things,  has  produced  the  result  that  the 
school  poems  which  are  offered  for  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
English  public  schools,  far  exceed  anything  I  ever  saw  in  this  country 
written  by  American  boys. 

As  to  your  question  whether  there  is  an  examination  set  by  the  col- 
leges, I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  at  Rugby  there  is  a  most  thorough 
study  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  every  term  —  three  plays  of  Shakespeare 
a  year;  and  I  have  papers  at  home  which  I  have  submitted  to  instructors 
here.  If  people  complain  of  the  papers  set  here  as  hard,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  would  say  about  that  Rugby  paper ;  it  would  slay  its 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

Note. —  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  I  have  consulted  my 
documents,  and  find  that  my  memory  was  correct. 

The  great  test,  apart  from  his  own  school  examinations,  which  the  Eng- 
lish public-school  boy  has  to  face,  is  the  examination  set  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  school  examination  board.  English,  together  with  history  and 
Scripture  knowledge,  form  one  group  of  examination  subjects. 

The  examination  in  English  includes:  (i)  prose  composition,  (2)  portions 
of  authors  to  be  specially  prepared.  The  papers  on  the  portions  of  the  authors 
to  be  specially  prepared  must  contain  questions  on  grammar  and  etymology. 

In  1897  candidates  were  examined  in  Shakespeare's  King  Lear  and 
Henry  K,  and  in  one  of  the  following:  (f)  Burke's  Speeches  on  American 
Taxation  and  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  (2)  Chaucer,  The  Prologue ^  The 
Prior's  Tale,  The  Clerk's  Tale,  and  The  Squire's  Tale  ;  (3)  Spencer,  Fairy 
Queen,  I. 

Mr.  J.  W.  MacDonald  :  Speaking  of  experiences,  permit  me  to 
relate  one  of  my  own.  Teachers  have  often  complained  to  me  of  their 
difficulties  with  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  and  of  their 
despair  over  getting  it  ready  for  college  examination.  I  recall  a  little 
experience  I  had  with  it  a  number  of  years  ago,  long  before  the  col- 
leges set  any  examinations  on  it.  We  had  been  studying  United  States 
history,  and  had  finished  the  period  of  irritation  and  ill-feeling  between 
the  Colonies  and  England  and  the  causes,  and  had  got  to  the  point  where 
the  war  for  independence  was  about  to  break  out.  Then  we  spent  two 
or  three  periods  reading  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation.  We  had  no 
footnotes,  nothing  to  explain  it  to  us  at  all,  save  the  interpretation  the 
pupils  were  able  to  give  it  from  knowing  the  circumstances.  They 
generally  understood  it  and  enjoyed  it. 
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The  gentleman  on  my  left  who  thinks  I  have  been  very  puerile  in 
what  I  have  said,  cites,  as  an  illustration  of  a  different  view,  that  in  his 
own  class  boys  who  were  fitting  for  college  studied  hard,  while  others 
who  did  not  have  to  take  those  examinations  were  indifferent  and 
would  not  work.  I  was  reminded  of  a  remark  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
employs  a  great  many  teamsters.  He  says  he  never  entrusts  a  team  to 
a  man  who  cannot  get  work  out  of  horses  without  the  use  of  a  whip. 
The  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the  only  way  out  of  his  difficulty 
was  examinations.  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  possibly  another  and 
better ;  put  a  teacher  over  the  class  who  can  get  work  out  of  pupils 
without  the  college  examination  for  a  whip. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Dunham  :  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
that  the  trend  of  opinion  among  educated  people  who  have  been 
graduates  from  colleges  has  been  against  examinations.  I  see  no  use 
of  driving  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  who 
want  an  education  through  torment  in  order  to  get  it.  In  talking  with 
some  professors  in  the  West  and  middle  states,  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
I  find  that  examinations  are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  man's 
head  off.  If  you  want  their  private  opinion,  that  is  what  they  will  tell 
you.  They  may  not  say  so  in  a  public  meeting  ;  they  may  not  say  so 
in  the  papers  or  the  literature  they  print ;  but,  if  you  want  their  honest 
opinion,  that  is  about  what  they  will  tell  you.  I  read  some  time  ago 
that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  hardly  any  school  below  the  high 
school  had  examinations.  Going  through  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut,  I  have  not  very  much  to  say  against  the  examinations  in 
this  state.  I  do  not  know  that  an  examination  that  I  ever  had  in  col- 
lege or  below  college  ever  did  me  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  good 
that  it  did  me  harm.  I  will  say  further  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  my  classmates,  both  ladies  and  men,  whom  I  have  met,  has  also 
been  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need,  as  the  pre- 
vious speaker  has  said,  of  driving  a  pupil  with  a  whip  of  examination, 
or  anything  else,  through  school  life.  There  is  a  good  deal  said  today 
about  the  nervous  wrecks  produced  in  the  shops  of  the  South  and  in 
other  parts  of  this  country.  I  do  not  know  anything  which  makes 
such  nervous  wrecks  as  a  school  examination  and  the  graded  system  of 
our  public  schools.  I  want  to  vote  with  the  superintendent  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  what  he  said  before  the  teachers  of  this  city  when  he 
came  down  here  some  years  ago.  He  said :  "What  do  you  examine 
upon?     What  do  you  teach?     Is  it  not  largely  upon  subjects  which 
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you  do  not  know,  which  nobody  does  know,  nobody  is  expected  to 
know,  and  nobody  cares  to  know?"  If  these  things  are  of  any  use, 
then  why  not  .go  to  a  book  of  reference  used  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose? What  is  your  mental  training?  Isn't  it  all  summed  up  in  the 
practical  things  of  life?  If  not,  there  are  enough  things  forced  upon 
us  to  give  us  all  the  mental  training  in  life  which  one  needs.  There 
is  no  earthly  use  in  all  this  bosh  in  the  education  of  the  world  today, 
and  of  the  past  more  particularly,  about  mental  training.  It  makes 
me  boil  to  hear  it  In  a  university  in  the  middle  states,  after  listening 
to  a  very  fine  address  by  a  man  from  Cincinnati  in  the  college  chapel, 
the  professor  in  mathematics  stood  up  before  our  class  and  said :  "  Do 
you  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  teaching  in  an  eastern  univer- 
sity things  which  I  do  not  believe  fit  to  teach  my  son  or  daughter. 
Why?  Because  they  are  useless.  Why  do  I  teach  them  then?  Because 
it  is  customary.  Why  do  I  teach  them  to  those  students?  Because 
the  teachers  have  to  be  examined  in  the  county  and  outside  the  state, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  those  things."  That  is,  the  object  was  to 
teach  nonsense  to  the  public.  I  want  to  say  further  that  the  educa- 
tional world  of  today,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  on  the  gain.  It  is  misery, 
needless  misery,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  wisdom  in  anything 
which  is  a  burden  on  the  pupils  and  against  their  pleasure. 

During  the  summer  I  had  an  examination  paper  sent  me  from  the 
state  of  Ohio,  which  a  teacher  was  required  to  pass  in  order  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  state.  I  noticed  in  its  grammar  there  was  not  one  ques- 
tion that  had  any  applicability  to  the  teaching  of  English  —  toward  the 
teaching,  I  say,  of  practical  English,  not  one  question  in  all  that 
examination  paper.  When  I  was  being  examined  in  a  high  school  in 
this  state,  when  much  younger  than  I  am  now,  hardly  a  question  was 
asked  on  that  examination  paper  which  aided  one  to  speak  better 
English,  and  I  have  noticed  examination  papers  later  on  which  have 
not  been  much  better.  I  notice  that  a  professor  at  Ann  Arbor  says 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  grammars  is  to  burn  them.  Also  a 
distinguished  man  in  Cincinnati  says  about  the  same  thing.  Why  not 
teach  the  practical,  the  useful,  the  beneficial  things  of  life,  and  not  deal 
with  things  which  are  utterly  of  no  use  and  even  harmful? 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Knox  :  Is  it  not  customary  to  offer  a  resolution 
in  reference  to  the  hospitality  that  we  have  received  and  the  kindness 
of  the  college?  I  should  be  glad  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  associa- 
tion desires  to  express  its  recognition  of  the  very  kind  hospitality  that 
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it  has  received — perhaps  in  particular  to  President  Hadley  for  all  the 
pains  and  e£fort  that  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  meeting — and  its  sin- 
cere thanks  for  all  these  favors. 

Mr.  Ray  Greene  Ruling  :  I  should  like  to  second  that  motion, 
and  to  say  that  very  much  has  been  done  by  the  other  representatives 
of  the  Yale  faculty,  also — Professors  Beebe,  Corwin,  Goodell,  and 
Cook — more  than  is  generally  known  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. They  have  been  untiring  in  their  preparations  and  in  care  for 
all  details  that  could  make  it  pleasant  for  us  to  be  here.  They  have 
provided  more  than  we  could  possibly  use,  and  have  abundantly 
merited  our  thanks. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

With  this  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
came  to  an  end  by  adjournment. 

Ray  Greene  Huling, 

S€cr4tary. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
in  the  Public  Latin  School,  Warren  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  October  9  and  10,  1903.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  President  Elmer  H.  Capen  of  Tufts  College.  The  secretary 
was  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  the  Cambridge  English  High  School. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen  :  The  hour  has  arrived  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  Before  introducing  the  speaker  who  is  to  open 
the  discussion  of  the  afternoon,  the  chair  will  appoint  as  a  nominating 
committee  Mn  George  W.  Rollins,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School ;  Pro- 
fessor William  MacDonald,  of  Brown  University ;  and  Miss  Ellen  F. 
Pendelton,  of  Wellesley  College. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  prepared  for  the  subject  of  discussion 
this  afternoon  "  Influential  Fallacies  about  Education,"  and  Professor 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  College,  has  consented  to  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject. 

INFLUENTIAL  FALLACIES  ABOUT  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan, 
Smith  College^  Northampton,  Mass. 

I  REGRET  any  suggestion  of  discouragement  or  professional  low 
spirits  that  there  may  be  in  the  wording  of  my  theme.  Doubt- 
ful as  I  am  of  my  power  to  treat  it  adequately,  I  can  at  least 
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assure  you  that  if  I  had  been  discouraged  or  low-spirited,  I 
should  never  have  undertaken  it.  Nor  should  this  theme  carry 
with  it  such  suggestion.  Fallacies  in  one  shape  or  another  are 
the  penalty  of  thought  as  conducted  by  the  lesser  deities  known 
as  men  and  women,  or  even  as  teachers.  The  price  of  effort, 
however  well  intended,  or  carefully  directed,  is  a  measure  of  error. 
Willingness  to  face  the  error  is  a  pledge  of  our  integrity ;  and 
power  to  learn  from  mistakes  is  at  once  a  form  of  our  self- 
respect  and  our  social  piety. 

The  ignoring  of  these  somewhat  axiomatic  considerations  is 
the  most  widely  influential  fallacy  in  education.  Too  much  time 
and  energy  are  wasted  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  entirely  the  ele- 
ment of  risk  and  danger  from  the  experiment.  Conversely,  not 
enough  confidence  is  felt  in  the  good  results  of  intelligently  con- 
ducted experiment.  Definiteness,  precision,  and  accuracy  are 
taken  out. of  their  proper  province — that  of  ever-present  factors 
in  the  process  of  education  —  and  made  indispensable  parts  of 
the  material  results.  Hence  arises  the  confusion  of  thought  in 
students,  teachers,  and  public  concerning  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion. The  mind  that  permits  itself  to  be  betrayed  into  an  accep- 
tance of  the  popular  disjunction  between,  say,  information  and 
discipline,  or  practical  efficiency  and  culture,  or  a  large  income 
and  a  quiet  conscience,  or  the  ability  to  add  to  human  knowledge 
and  skill  in  holding  one's  tongue,  is  lost.  False  alternatives  of 
this  sort  are  the  pest  of  education.  The  aim  of  education  is  not 
met  by  an  **either-or,"  even  when  it  is  so  generously  interpreted 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  world  between  its  terms.  Nothing 
short  of  **  whatever  is"  should  ideally  satisfy  the  honest  ambition 
of  a  teacher  of  ABC's.  The  right  method  of  mastering  the 
alphabet  contains  all  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  education ;  and 
the  absolutely  right  method  is  still  to  seek,  as  are  also  the  perfect 
teacher  and  the  model  pupil.  These  facts  are  too  often  forgot- 
ten. The  college  finds  fault  with  the  secondary  schools ;  the 
schools  blame  the  kindergarten  and  the  nursery ;  and  all  join  to 
charge  the  home  and  parents  with  errors  of  omission  and  com- 
mission unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

If  these  objections  were  all  well  taken,  the  reason  for  the 
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existence  of  schools  and  education  would  disappear.  Once 
taught,  always  taught,  would  be  the  history  of  the  intellectually 
satisfied  little  molecule  of  mind.  Infancy  would  become  of  age 
by  repeating  itself.  Growth  would  be  exchanged  for  iteration, 
and  the  joy  of  acquisition  would  be  all  in  retrospect. 

Certainly  this  recital  is  doleful  enough  to  be  an  idiot's  tale 
and  history,  but  the  fallacy  of  regretting  the  conditions  that 
make  it  impossible  is  not  always  obvious.  The  one  method 
applicable  to  all  minds,  the  absolutely  best  scheme  of  studies, 
the  infallible  recipe  for  producing  success  in  life — these  are  the 
forms  in  which  fallacy  unstrings  the  points  of  our  endeavors  as 
teachers.  Strange  companionships  come  about  in  the  effort  of 
men  to  present  a  sturdy  opposition  to  influences  that  seem 
threatening  aspects  of  education,  because  the  influences  are  in 
themselves  harmful  and  obtrusive.  The  habit  of  looking  to  educa- 
tion as  their  cause  is  a  form  of  fallacy  shared  by  the  most 
enlightened  and  prudent  of  all  time.  It  is  not  unlike  the  notion 
that  because  all  church  members  ought  to  be  saints,  any  short- 
coming in  the  deacon  is  the  fault  of  the  church.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  William  Pepperell  on  the  education 
of  girls  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  charges  the  same  faults 
upon  the  characteristic  English  education  of  his  day  that  Pro- 
fessor William  James  lays  bare  in  his  address  of  last  summer  to 
the  Harvard  alumni.  And  still  more  interesting  is  it  to  reflect 
that  St.  Augustine  had  been  before  them  both  in  the  acuteness 
and  competence  of  his  arraignment  of  the  system  whose  worst 
results  he  had  evaded,  as  he  beUeved,  only  by  the  grace  of  God. 
The  virtuous  force  of  bad  example  in  a  world  traditionally 
declared  by  its  Maker  to  be  all  very  good,  in  spite  of  the  flaws 
and  flecks  in  it,  is  not  utilized  by  breaking  the  connection 
between  the  evil  in  the  world  and  the  world's  Maker,  nor  by 
attempting  to  force  into  exile  and  solitary  confinement  forces 
that,  however  bad  they  may  be,  are  always  good  for  something. 

Snap  judgments,  conventional  estimates,  surface  views,  are 
nowhere  more  dangerous  than  in  the  field  of  adverse  criticism, 
where  the  critic  is  tempted  to  think  himself  candid,  when  he  is 
really  only  taking  things  easy.    The  discerning  distillation  of  the 
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soul  of  good  out  of  the  demand  for  short-cuts  in  education,  of 
the  influence  of  commercialism,  of  worship  of  system,  of  depend- 
ence upon  elaborate  machinery,  of  trust  in  vain  repetition,  is  the 
real  purpose  for  the  enumeration  of  them  as  evil.  To  turn  time 
backward,  and  try  to  restore  the  alienated  majesty  of  music  and 
gymnastic,  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  of  handicrafts,  or  of 
the  chores  of  our  New  England  ancestors,  is  only  to  vary  one 
set  of  mistakes  by  another.  Good  Sir*  Andrew  Aguecheek  wails 
out  the  desolation  of  many  who  think  themselves  vastly  his 
superiors  when  he  cries:  **What  is  'pourquoi'?  do  or  not  do?  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that  I  have  in 
fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting.  O,  had  I  but  followed  the 
arts!"  Good  men  have  doubtless  saved  their  souls  and  bad  men 
lost  them  as  much  in  spite  of  chores  as  by  reason  of  them.  And 
so  of  all  the  rest.  There  is  more  in  any  man  than  the  best  sys- 
tem of  education  will  account  for ;  there  is  much  in  the  best  of 
us  that  we  should  not  dare  to  hold  any  training  or  teacher 
responsible  for.  But  we  are  tempted  to  supply  the  demand  for 
definiteness  in  our  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  We  respond 
to  the  call  for  well-rounded  courses  of  education  by  contrivances 
that  often  end  by  persuading  us  that  their  good  results  might 
not  have  followed  from  any  one  of  a  score  of  other  combinations 
—  or  from  no  combination  at  all,  provided  the  appropriate 
motive  or  stimulus  operated. 

Almost  the  exact  converse  of  this  lack  of  faith  and  courage  is 
the  trust  in  what  is  striking  and  obtrusive.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  appliances  may  be  so  multiplied  as  to  defeat  their  own  end 
in  education  as  in  manufactures?  The  mind  may  be  distracted 
and  worried  by  its  labor-saving  devices.  The  student  may  be 
bewildered  by  his  advantages  and  mastered  by  his  instruments. 
As  long  as  these  truths  are  so  obviously  true,  and  so  readily  rec- 
ognized, and  so  familiarly  presented  to  our  experience,  it  seems 
remarkable  that  so  fallacious  a  value  should  attach  to  the  size 
and  shape  and  money  value  of  the  body  in  which  they  appear  to 
us.  The  amount  of  endowment,  the  value  of  **the  plant,"  the 
extent  and  cost  of  apparatus,  the  number  of  books  in  the  library, 
the  expense  of  administration,  the  number  and  cost  of  scholar- 
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ships,  are  far  more  influential  on  the  public  mind  when  they 
appear  as  figures  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thcrusands  than  as 
forces  in  human  units.  The  money  spent  on  school  buildings  is 
often  the  best  evidence  of  a  town's  interest  in  education.  The 
ability  to  spend  money  in  such  ways  often  exhausts  the  ambition 
of  a  community  in  things  intellectual. 

Still  more  dangerous  is  the  form  of  this  fallacy  affecting  the 
aims  of  education  and  the  teachers  themselves.  Its  most  spe- 
cious form  is  that  of  the  demand  for  a  "suitable  support,"  for  a 
way  of  living  congenial  to  one's  tastes,  for  a  recognition  in  salary 
and  social  privilege  of  the  scholar's  services  to  the  community. 
The  scholar  who  is  worthy  the  name  needs  no  pay  for  his  sacri- 
fices ;  for  he  makes  none.  An  artist  in  soul  and  mind  has  the 
same  satisfaction  in  his  labor  that  a  painter,  sculptor,  poet,  or 
other  maker  has.  His  rewards  are  not  the  less  real  for  being 
inconvertible,  incommunicable,  and  non-transferable.  But  it 
requires  increasing  clearness  of  vision  and  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose on  his  part  to  escape  the  infection  of  fashion,  display,  and 
luxury  maintained,  not  only  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  sign  of 
an  approving  Providence.  As  we  approach  late  middle  age,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  avoid  wondering  whether  we 
have  sinned,  or  our  fathers,  that  we  have  a  slender  bank  account, 
and  even  slenderer  store  of  strength  and  eyesight.  To  have 
taught  helpfully  is  not  enough.  The  teacher  may  not  be  satisfied 
to  rank  his  influence  with  good  air,  fresh  water,  and  the  blessed 
spirit  of  which  thou  canst  not  tell  whither  it  cometh.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  must  leave  his  stamp  on  his  generation.  He  must  have 
a  personal  hall-mark  for  his  workmanship,  his  pattern,  his  cut. 
Or  he  must  **  do  something,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  **  Doing  some- 
thing" again  takes  on  aggressive  forms.  It  is  expressed  in  for- 
eign degrees,  editorial  work,  criticism,  and  all  the  items  that 
show  so  well  in  the  concluding  summary  of  biographical  esti- 
mates. The  longer  the  list  of  publications  a  teacher  can  show, 
the  greater  the  satisfaction  he  may  legitimately  allow  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  publish,  does  not  investigate, 
has  not  the  spirit  of  research  into  the  neglected  corners  of  learn- 
ing, or  has  not  the  temper  of  discovery  or  adventure  in  the  seas 
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and  deserts  of  knowledge,  then  too  often  he  is  tempted  to  accuse 
himself  of  intellectual  barrenness  and  falls  into  despair;  or,  still 
worse,  he  is  tempted  to  take  refuge  in  the  emphasis  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  routine,  in  the  elaboration  of  method  for  its 
own  sake.  For  these  things  are  as  exact,  precise,  definite,  and 
impressive  as  discovery  or  originality.  A  most  successful  teacher 
of  many  years'  experience  in  India  attributes  her  first  stimulus  to 
learn  the  language  well,  to  a  prayer  of  a  native  Bible  woman : 
**  My  dear  father,  I  ask  only  one  thing  of  thee — that  thou  wilt  look 
at  this  young  green  thing  here  and  her  husband  no  better.  They 
know  nothing  at  all.  Only  help  them  to  get  their  tongues 
twisted."  The  young  green  thing  referred  to  justified  the  terms 
of  her  description  by  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  the  prayer 
meant,  and  by  the  time  she  had  really  found  out,  it  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  realized. 

The  fallacy  of  method  has  perhaps  its  worst  forms  in  the 
often-unsuspected  worship  on  the  teacher's  part  of  his  way 
simply  because  it  is  his.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  injure  the 
student.  Exposure  to  this  type  of  educational  germ  would 
doubtless  oftener  be  fatal  if  the  student  were  less  frequently 
protected  by  the  inoculation  of  his  own  wilfulness.  The  corre- 
sponding fallacy  on  his  side  is  a  dependence  upon  what  he  calls 
interest  in  his  work.  It  is  usually  only  another  name  for  doing 
what  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases — and  only  then  and  that.  The 
fallacy  of  confusion  can  go  no  farther  than  in  the  identification 
of  this  game  of  chance  for  the  highest  stake  with  work  at  once 
the  most  orderly  and  the  most  miraculous  thing  in  the  world. 
Interest  as  the  reward  of  work  is  the  truth  triumphant.  Interest 
as  the  motive  to  work  is  the  white  lie  of  the  code  of  character. 
This  insistence  upon  rigid  form  and  personal  interest  takes 
unexpected  shapes.  What  has  endeared  itself  by  real  or  fancied 
associations  is  stubbornly  maintained  as  productive  of  good  that 
it  may  never  have  done  or  that  at  all  events  many  other  devices 
might  have  secured.  Schools,  teachers,  systems,  like  the  noble 
Moor,  are  loved  for  the  dangers  they  have  passed,  and  often- 
times with  as  calamitous  results. 

Much  of  the  present  widespread  discussion  concerning  the 
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college  as  an  independent  stage  of  education  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  this  fallacy.  In  the  fear  that  harm  may  come  to  the 
college  idea,  the  wildest  conclusions  are  tolerated  and  the  emp- 
tiest premises  accepted.  Whatever  the  services  of  the  college 
in  the  past,  whatever  the  honor  and  dignity  of  its  history  and, 
however  strong  the  desire  of  innocent  hearts  for  its  continuance, 
that  continuance  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  ability  of  the 
college  to  do  a  sort  of  work  that  is  needed  and  that  nothing  else 
can  do  with  as  little  waste  of  energy.  If  the  school  and  the  uni- 
versity can  successfully  do  its  work  between  them,  the  college 
will  not  be  allowed  to  prolong  its  life  by  another  illustration  of 
pathetic  fallacy  in  its  death  song.  The  college  may  as  reason- 
ably be  tried  on  its  merits  as  the  district  school  or  the  endowed 
academy.  Those  of  us  who  love  it  or  live  by  it  will  have  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  or  regretfully  over  again,  that 
our  loving  and  our  living  are  in  the  strictest  sense  private  con- 
cerns ;  their  highest  value  as  facts  being  their  indifferency .  But 
in  our  fallibleness  we  do  not  see  them  so.  Our  personal  attach- 
ment to  our  actions  and  our  affections,  even  when,  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  we  began  with  a  little  aversion,  becomes  our  strongest 
argument  for  their  maintenance  and  confuses  all  our  judgments 
of  them.  Witness  the  case  of  the  old  school-principal  who 
defended  his  preparation  of  a  college  freshman  from  the  fault- 
finding of  the  college  registrar  on  the  ground  that  there  could 
be  no  truth  in  the  charges,  as  the  freshman  had  been  prepared 
by  precisely  the  same  methods  that  had  been  in  use  for  forty 
years.  If  his  endowment  of  loyalty  had  only  included  the 
adjustments  of  progress  among  its  objects,  the  school  world 
would  have  been  the  better,  and  the  man  himself  none  the  worse 
certainly. 

In  this  connection  properly  appears  the  alumni  fallacy.  It 
consists  of  a  strong  preference  for  the  old  college,  the  old  days, 
the  ways  of  our  time,  the  men  of  our  class,  and  the  virtues  and 
vices,  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  of  our  special  mixture  of 
human  nature,  together  with  a  definitely  expressed  regret  for 
changes  that  are  not  denied  to  be  improvements.  Some  tastes 
are  respectable  only  as  a  concession  to  individual  limitation.    As 
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factors  of  the  social  well-being,  they  are  unpardonable.  A  recent 
discussion  in  the  London  Times  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
constitution  of  matter  illustrates  the  confusions  growing  out  of 
this  fallacious  temper.  A  leader  headed  **Lord  Kelvin,  Science 
and  Greek"  deals  with  the  confidence  claimed  for  Lord  Kelvin's 
opinions  and  his  public  expression  of  them  because  he  is  a 
'•prince  of  science."  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
understand  the  issue  between  him  and  his  critics,  and  the  failure 
of  his  critics  to  understand  him  or  the  public's  point  of  view,  are 
attributed  to  the  public's  lack  of  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  is 
accounted  for  by  the  desire  to  get  along  without  Greek  in  the 
universities.  The  controversy  grows  more  and  more  involved^ 
and  the  confusion  of  thought  more  complete,  as  one  after  another 
the  points  are  made,  with  a  vigor  that  would  have  been  surpris- 
ing if  that  faculty  had  not  fully  occupied  by  the  writer's  serious- 
ness, that  the  critics  and  the  interested  public  had  all  studied 
Greek  and  vafued  it  second  only  to  science  or  something  else, 
although  they  felt  that  they  might  have  given  it  the  first  place 
in  their  esteem  if  they  had  not  been  compelled  to  study  it. 
Other  contributions  to  the  columns  of  the  Times  take  into  con- 
sideration the  real  meaning  attaching  to  Lord  Kelvin's  title  as 
**  prince  of  science."  It  appears  that  some  scientists  deny  that 
their  branches  of  human  inquiry  admit  of  such  relation  even  by 
way  of  **a  figger  of  speech."  And  so,  after  questioning  whether 
science  may  best  be  studied  by  way  of  Greek,  the  plain  reader 
is  confronted  with  the  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
science,  or  the  scientific  attitude,  or  scientific  attainment.  He 
might  reflect  that  there  are  still  facts,  many  facts  and  awkward 
ones,  and  that  they  affect  learned  scientists  much  as  they  do 
plain  men  and  women  of  everyday  passions. 

Time  and  discussion  move  faster  in  some  respects  in  this 
country  than  in  England,  but  there  is  similar  confusion  and  rest- 
lessness, with  like  inconclusiveness,  on  subjects  allied  to  these. 
We  are  interested  in  the  length  of  the  college  course,  the  proper 
place  of  technical  study,  and  the  claim  of  religion  to  serious 
attention  as  a  discipline  of  the  intellect.  Nobody  should  regret 
the  prominence  given  to  these  subjects,  but  everybody  should 
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regret  the  waste  of  strength,  dissipated  in  bad  logic  and  faint 
courage  and  misplaced  emotion.  Things  are  not  so  bad,  after 
all,  and  yet  they  are  not  so  good  that  they  might  not  be  better. 
The  union  of  this  optimism  in  the  general  trend  of  things  with 
absolute  candor  about  their  details  is  the  finest  fruit  of  ripe 
reason. 

But  it  is  not  left  to  teachers  to  try  their  experiments  and  pay 
their  penalties  in  serene  independence  of  all  but  the  considera- 
tions affecting  their  class.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
fallacies  of  feeling  constantly  affecting  the  pupils  and  public 
they  have  to  work  with.  Some  of  these  errors  are  too  remote  in 
their  origin  and  too  stubborn  in  character  to  admit  of  control 
by  any  forces  except  those  of  time  and  experience  and  contact 
with  life.  But  there  are  others  with  which  every  teacher  is  pain- 
fully familiar.  They  result  from  the  mistaking  of  the  scheme  of 
education  itself.  The  student  puts  success  in  meeting  class- 
room requirements  in  place  of  his  own  initiative,  or  he  values  his 
reputation  among  his  mates  higher  than  he  does  the  power  of 
doing  work.  In  like  manner,  parents  covet  for  their  children 
the  distinction  that  high  rank  in  the  class  lists  and  prizes  and 
membership  in  exclusive  societies  confer.  These  easily  come  to 
be  valued  for  themselves,  instead  of  for  the  slight  service  they 
render  as  outward  and  visible  signs  of  spiritual  wealth.  Truly, 
there  can  be  few  fallacies  more  deplorable  than  the  false  estimate 
of  success  that  exhausts  a  young  man  or  woman  in  the  effort  to 
gain  prominence  before  he  begins  the  real  work  of  life.  The 
notion  that  character  is  as  completely  revealed  in  the  trifles  as  in 
the  important  affairs  of  existence  is  likely  to  be  misapplied. 
Parents  believe  in  a  general  endowment  of*  intelligence  which, 
under  the  name  of  capacity,  they  expect  their  children  to  acquire. 
They  believe  also  that  there  is  a  general  faculty  of  attention 
which  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will,  and  can  be  commanded  to 
its  full  extent  at  any  time  by  a  properly  trained  mind — one  that 
has  had  advantages.  These  are  the  parents  who  object  to  any 
interference  with  their  children's  health  or  the  family  plans  by 
school  programs,  and  who  yet  are  surprised  if  the  name  of 
plants  or  constellations  are  unfamiliar,  and  dead  languages   are 
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unintelligible,  and  modern  languages  are  not  spoken  fluently. 
Often  their  ideals  are  vaguely  expressed  in  phrases  like,  "Con- 
centration is  the  whole  secret;"  or,  **A  love  of  knowledge  is  the 
one  thing  necessary/*  And  many  a  man  is  heard  to  attribute 
his  share  of  success  in  life  to  the  influence  of  such  a  phrase. 
But  his  experience  only  illustrates  the  fact  that  men's  behavior 
is  often  more  rational  than  the  account  they  can  give  of  it. 

So  long  a  list  of  fallacies  could  never  have  been  collected 
about  a  subject  to  which  men  are  indifferent.  So  much  confusion 
of  thought  could  not  exist  concerning  a  matter  that  men  were 
willing  to  ignore.  So  many  forms  of  the  same  mistake  could 
not  recur  about  an  interest  that  men  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  forget.  The  truth  is  that,  next  to  religion,  education  occupies 
the  best  part  of  the  attention  of  the  best  minds.  And  the  exist- 
ence of  all  this  confusion  bears  testimony  to  the  vital  force 
asserting  itself  through  manifold  forms  of  energy.  There  is 
good  in  all;  none  of  them  is  perfect;  the  mission  of  each  is  to 
challenge  attention,  to  disappoint  overconfidence,  to  reward 
patience. 

President  Capen  :  Principal  Russell,  of  the  Worcester  State  Npr- 
mal  School,  has  consented  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  topic  at  this 
point. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Russell,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Worcester : 
The  field  of  education  is  fruitful  ground  for  all  sorts  of  opinions.  Its 
soil  seems  to  contain  elements  that  produce  abundant  crops  to 
reward  both  optimistic  and  pessimistic  husbandry.  The  teacher's  art,  like 
every  other  art  that  seeks  to  ally  itself  with  the  processes  of  nature — 
like  the  art  of  healing,  for  example — must  always  stand  in  a  somewhat 
equivocal  or  uncertain  position,  because  we  can  seldom  be  quite  sure 
whether  any  given  result  or  outcome  is  due  to  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  or  to  our  interference  with  their  operation.  The  teacher,  there- 
fore, stands  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the  physician,  and  there  will 
always  be  two  ways  of  looking  at  their  practice  and  estimating  its  value. 
And  when  it  comes  to  a  logical  and  satisfactory  defense  of  any  of  their 
methods  that  may  be  called  in  question,  both  are  somewhat  lame,  for 
the   reason   that  neither  can  demonstrate  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
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sequences  in  any  particular  case  are  or  are  not  consequences.  Too 
many  unseen  causes  are  at  work.  This  exposes  our  art  to  continual 
distrust  and  misjudgment,  from  without  and  from  within.  The  strong 
current,  the  almost  irresistible  suction,  the  logical  maelstrom  of  the  ever- 
to-be- dreaded  fios/  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  especially  when  reinforced  by 
the  bias  of  expectancy  or  strong  desire,  renders  it  well-nigh  impossible 
to  disentangle  a  complex  result  and  trace  its  separate  threads  back  to 
their  true  causes.  Thus  the  extreme  difficulty  of  demonstration  is  apt 
to  throw  most  of  our  discussions  of  educational  matters  back  upon 
opinions  and  impressions.  Not  that  these  are  always  despicable;  but 
whatever  their  value,  they  are  often  the  best  we  can  get  —  that  is,  unless 
we  resort,  individually,  to  the  cheap  infallibility  of  sheer  self-conceit. 
For  one,  I  do  not  mind  confessing  to  a  great  respect  for  opinions,  and 
perhaps  a  still  greater  respect  for  what  are  often  stigmatized  as  '*  mere 
impressions."  Where  conclusive  proof  is  impossible — and  it  is  impos- 
sible oftener  than  we  like  to  confess — what  better  can  we  do  than  sift 
and  weigh  opinions,  one  against  another  ?  For  illustration,  take  the 
statement  of  John  Locke,  where  he  says  squarely :  "  I  think  I  may  say 
that  of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are, 
good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  Tis  that  which  makes 
the  great  difference  in  mankind."  Compare  with  this  the  equally  con- 
fident conclusion  of  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  represents,  I  suppose,  the 
views  of  most  neurologists  of  the  present  day,  that  "nurture  is  to  be 
considered  of  much  less  importance  than  nature;"  and  "the  capacities 
that  we  most  admire  in  persons  worthy  of  remark  are  certainly  inborn 
rather  than  made."  Which  of  these  dictums  shall  we  regard  as  sound 
and  which  as  fallacious  ?  Or  may  both  be  accepted  as  containing  valu- 
able truth,  in  view  of  the  enormous  range  and  complexity  of  human 
nature  ?  Not  that  I  mean  to  intimate  that  one  opinion  is  as  good  as 
another — unless  with  the  Irishman's  addition, "  and  a  good  deal  better." 
Perhaps  I  should  myself  incline  to  the  view  that,  speaking  broadly,  the 
transforming  power  of  such  education  as  institutions  afford  is  rather 
a  matter  of  faith  than  of  sight.  But  if  you  were  to  demand  my 
reasons,  I  might  be  glad  to  beat  a  retreat. 

"  Mazeppa  said,  *  'twere  long  to  tell, 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go.*" 

I  think  it  amounts  to  a  fallacy  (and  a  good  big  one)  to  believe, or  at 
least  assume,  as  so  many  of  us  do,  that  what  we  teach,  in  the  bodily  pres- 
ence of  a  pupil,  he  of  course  learns ;  and  that  what  a  pupil  has  learned 
he  of  course  knows.    Some  such  assumption  underlies  all  our  discussions 
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of  education  ;  it  is  our  major  premise.  But  the  view  of  the  learning 
mind,  as  static  or  passive,  which  is  thus  implied  seems  to  me  not 
merely  *' innocent,"  but  puerile  in  its  simplicity.  The  youthful  intel- 
lect—  the  intellect  merely,  to  say  nothing  of  feeling  or  will,  or  of  the 
unmapped  and  undiscovered  regions  of  the  soul  —  is  not  a  tight- 
bottomed  receptacle,  not  a  tub  or  hopper ;  it  is  more  a  grasshopper,  a 
living  thing,  a  "  dainty  Ariel,"  erratic  in  its  movements,  proceeding /^r 
saltum,  in  unlooked-for  directions,  often  under  ground  like  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet,  Richter  shows  deeper  insight  when  he  likens  the  teacher's 
art  to  that  of  the  fresco  painter,  who  lays  his  colors  on  the  wet  plaster, 
which  seem  to  fade  completely  away  and  which  he  must  ever  renew. 
Our  instruction  and  our  examinations  take  for  granted  a  power  of 
attention  that  no  human  mind  possesses,  and  an  equally  impossible 
power  of  retention  and  expression.  They  appear  to  me  not  to  be 
addressed  to  human  intelligence  at  all,  but  to  some  machine ;  and  yet 
I  hasten  to  confess  my  utter  inability  to  offer  any  substitute,  unless  on 
the  principle  of  ceasing  to  do  evil,  whether  we  can  presently  learn  to  do 
well  or  not.  Such  an  experiment  might  be  worth  trying.  But  to 
devise  or  adapt  a  test  comprehensive  and  searching  enough  to  accom- 
plish what  our  academic  and  civil-service  examinations  attempt — satis- 
factory as  these  seem  to  be  to  thousands  of  our  craft  —  is  something 
that  awaits  a  psychological  insight  and  skill  that  have  not  yet  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  educator  known  to  me. 

Our  faith  in  the  potency  of  instruction  —  which  exceeds  any  faith 
ever  found  in  Israel — blinds  us  to  results  that  plainly  indicate  a  large, 
a  prodigious  percentage  of  failure.  Because  eminent  or  successful  men 
generally  received  some  sort  of  education  in  the  schools,  we  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  school  training  cannot  fail  to  affect  in  a  consider- 
able degree  all  who  are  exposed  to  it.  If  the  effect  which  we  think 
schooling  ought  to  produce  is  not  apparent,  we  fondly  trust  that  it  is 
latent  and  will  some  day  emerge.  For  many  years  I  have  had  to  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  high-school  graduates,  with  a  few  college  gradu- 
ates sprinkled  in,  and  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  large  a  proportion 
I  have  found  who,  so  far  as  I  could  discern,  were  almost  wholly 
untouched  by  any  influence  which  could  be  traced  to  the  instruction 
they  had  received.  In  English  literature,  for  example,  they  had  read, 
say,  a  play  or  two  of  Shakespeare's,  a  poem  of  Milton's,  a  novel  of 
Scott's,  an  essay  of  Carlyle's,  etc.,  interpreted  by  scholarly  editors  and 
skilful  teachers ;  and  indeed  some  shreds,  some  disjecta  membra^  of  all 
this  could  generally  be  discovered  clinging  feebly  to  the  memory ;  but 
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of  mental  tissue  formed  by  any  assimilation  of  these  masterpieces,  not 
so  much  as  a  trace.  I  hope  we  shall  some  day  recognize  the  fact,  and 
act  upon  it,  that  the  higher  intellectual  culture  is  as  far  above  the  reach 
of  ordinary  capacities — that  is,  the  capacities  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  now  pass  some  years  in  school — as  are  any  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  shall  no  more  expect  the  fruits  or  even  the  buds  of  scholarship 
because  a  boy  or  girl  has  been  exposed  to  high-school  or  college 
opportunities,  than  we  should  expect  them  to  be  painters  or  sculptors 
because  they  had  frequented  the  art  galleries  of  Europe.  Real  educa- 
tion I  regard  as  a  specialty,  demanding  quite  exceptional  gifts  or  apti- 
tudes, as  much  so  as  music,  or  eloquence,  or  poetry,  or  an  ascetic  life; 
and  I  believe  it  ought  not  to  be  pursued,  or  even  entered  upon,  with- 
out a  severe  novitiate  or  term  of  probation.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
not  more  than  one  in  ten,  if  so  many,  of  the  pupils  in  our  high  schools 
today  should  be  encouraged  to  take  time  to  complete  a  four-year  course 
there,  much  less  to  think  of  going  to  college.  But  in  our  purblind 
ambition  we  do  not,  and  will  not,  discriminate.  We  hate  discrimina- 
tion. We  are  fatally  bent  on  making  all  alike.  We  do  not  nowadays 
consign  the  hindmost  to  the  diabolical  custody  that  we  used  to ;  we 
have  found  a  more  excellent  way — it  is  to  abolish  the  hindmost  alto- 
gether. In  the  modern  lexicon  of  youth — the  "teacher's  edition" — 
there  is  no  such  word  as  "hindmost."  Now,  this  is  not  aiming  at  the 
sun ;  it  is  shooting  your  arrow  wildly  into  the  zenith,  to  fall  sooner  or 
later  upon  your  own  head.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  here  :  I  go  as 
much  as  anybody  for  the  "open  door"  in  education,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  dismembering  all  outsiders  in  the  struggle  to  pull  them  in. 
There  is  another  fallacy  of  magnitude,  closely  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding, which  I  think  vitiates  much  of  our  formal  education  in  these 
latter  days,  growing  out  of  the  old  principle  or  maxim  that  the  young 
should  be  taught  those  things  which  they  will  have  to  practice  when 
they  grow  up.  The  obvious  soundness  and  applicability  of  this,  under 
certain  conditions  and  within  certain  limits,  gives  to  the  ordinary  mind 
such  an  assurance  of  being  on  the  right  track  as  to  beget  the  notion 
that  so  safe  a  principle  cannot  be  carried  too  far ;  and  so  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  educators,  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  found  joining 
hands  with  narrow-minded  tradespeople  and  directors  of  industry  in  a 
widespread  movement  to  transform  our  schools  into  shops,  market 
gardens,  miniature  manufactories,  and  even  kitchens.  I  have  seen — I 
think  it  was  in  an  abnormal  school — young  women  sawing  and  planing 
deal  boards  to  make  boxes,  and  young  men  beside  them,  in  white 
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aprons,  mixing  and  kneading  dough  !  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
dough  was  not  the  only  thing  mixed,  nor  the  only  thing  needed,  in 
that  school.  A  year  or  two  ago  an  association  of  teachers  in  one  of 
the  large  communities  of  the  con>monwealth  of  Massachusetts  addressed 
a  circular  of  inquiry  to  a  number  of  successful  business  men  in  their 
vicinity,  begging  for  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  our  elementary  instruction  and  training.  With  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  replies  received  called  as  with  one  voice  for  such  educational 
regimen  in  our  schools,  and  such  only^  as  would  fit  boys  and  girls  to 
become  docile  and  useful  helpers  in  stores,  machine-shops,  factories, 
and  offices.  With  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  not  a  single  man 
rose  above  the  commonplace  utilities  that  would  assist  him  in  making 
money  by  the  hands  of  other  people.  Nor  is  it  my  present  purpose  to 
hold  this  class  of  the  community  up  for  scorn  ;  their  view  of  the  capa- 
city and  destiny  of  the  rising  generation,  taken  as  a  whcle^  may  be 
nearer  right  than  the  teacher's  view.  But  the  teacher's  function,  as  I 
am  contending,  should  lie  in  a  higher  plane ;  and  it  is  the  acceptance 
of  such  materialistic  and  ignoble  ideals  by  those  who  control  and 
administer  our  educational  agencies,  the  easy  and  short-sighted  yield- 
ing to  the  demands  of  industrialism  and  commercialism  and  athleticism 
and  militarism,  with  the  justification  or  excuse  that  these  chiefly  are 
what  our  youth  will  practice  when  they  become  men  and  women — this, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  fallacies  that  threaten  the 
future  of  our  public  education. 

Are  we  not  too  much  in  love  with  our  civilization  ?  Or,  rather, 
are  we  not  too  fond  of  applying  the  term  "civilization"  to  about  every 
thing  we  do  ?  You  know  it  is  said  of  Wordsworth  that,  having  decided 
that  he  was  a  poet  (as  he  had  abundant  reason  to  do),  and  knowing 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  poet  to  write  poetry,  he  easily  adopted  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  he  chose  to  write  was  poetry.  So  our  word 
"civilization"  is  so  fine  and  mouth-filling  as  often  to  mislead  us  into 
fancying  that  every  phase  of  our  national  life,  every  popular  pursuit, 
every  new  theory  or  invention,  every  wave  of  fashion,  is  part  of  our 
wonderful  civilization,  and  has,  in  the  common  phrase,  "come  to  stay  !*' 
The  ideal  which  by  exaggeration  is  thus  carrying  us  out  to  sea  takes 
life  in  too  gross  a  sense ;  it  swallows  it  whole.  It  substitutes  the  dilute 
and  trivial  experiences  of  everyday  existence  for  the  "  sound  wisdom 
and  discretion"  which  is  the  fifth  essence  of  experience  distilled  from 
the  ages. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  the  operation  of  this  fallacy  our  system 
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and  practice  of  education,  throughout  its  whole  extent  from  kinder- 
garten to  university,  is  becoming  enormously  distended,  not  only,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  inclusion  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  are  not  in 
any  high  sense  educable,  but  also  by  the  admission  of  a  great  excess  of 
subjects  and  methods,  many  of  which,  perhaps  most  of  which,  would 
be  better  learned  wholly  outside  of  school  by  such  as  might  have 
special  occasion  or  taste  or  aptitude  for  them  ;  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence, our  teaching  is  vitiated  and  diffused  and  weakened  in  aim  and 
effect  by  the  mass  of  ordinary  and  commonplace  instruction  and 
training  thus  unloaded  upon  it.  It  therefore  fails,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  address  itself  with  point  and  force  to  the  best  capacities  and  quali- 
ties of  our  best  youth.  It  is  not  winnowed  and  select.  Its  emphasis 
is  on  the  practical  and  the  practicable.  It  breeds  inand-in  by  exalting 
its  own  practices  into  ideals.  It  takes  i/se//  for  its  standard  and 
exemplar.  It  forgets,  or  does  not  care  to  learn,  the  noble  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  poet  Daniel : 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man ! 

President  Capen:  The  next  speaker  upon  the  program  is  Pro- 
fessor William  MacDonald,  of  Brown  University. 

Professor  William  MacDonald,  of  Brown  University:  Mr. 
President,  and  Members  of  the  Association  :  I  feel  somewhat  embar- 
rassed in  not  having  had  as  detailed  an  outline  as  I  could  wish  of  the 
remarks  of  Miss  Jordan  in  advance.  Perhaps  the  supposition  that  I 
could  get  such  an  outline  of  an  unwritten  paper  was  itself  somewhat 
of  a  fallacy  of  mine. 

I  listened  with  the  very  greatest  interest  to  the  remarks  of  both  of 
the  preceding  speakers. .  Taken  in  a  literal  sense,  they  leave  me  in  a 
curious  state  of  mind.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  realized  before  how 
badly  off  we  were  —  that  is,  how  badly  off  we  were  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  abundantly  qualified  to  pass  a  judgment  on  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

As  has  been  said  by  each  of  the  speakers,  a  fallacy  is,  after  all, 
somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  suppose  that  the  sense  in  which 
we  consider  any  one  of  these  various  fallacies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned will  depend  primarily  upon  the  way  we  are  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  beg  to  speak  —  and  rather  disconnectedly  —  of  two  or  three  points, 
particularly  those  referred  to  by  Miss  Jordan   in  her  very  interesting 
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address,  touching  the  college  field,  as  being  the  field  with  which  I  have 
somewhat  more  familiarity.  Both  of  the  speakers  have  referred  to 
commercialism  in  education  and  to  its  deadening  and  depressing  effect 
upon  our  modern  schools  of  all  sorts.  With  much  of  that  I  must  con- 
fess myself  most  heartily  in  sympathy.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever—  and  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  two  speakers  who  preceded  me 
—  that  we  often  use  that  term  "commercialism"  nowadays  in  very 
loose  sense.  There  is  a  kind  of  commercial  spirit  which  manifests 
itself,  I  suppose,  at  least  as  much  in  connection  with  the  college  as  in 
connection  with  the  school,  for  whibh  there  ought  to  be  nothing  but 
condemnation.  The  type  of  commercialism  that  demands  a  **  practi- 
cal" course  for  the  college,  meaning  thereby  a  course  of  study  which 
will  enable  A  B  to  get  a  better  job  than  he  would  get  without  it,  or 
C  D  to  get  more  wages  in  his  job  than  he  would  get  without  it ;  the 
vulgar  commercialism  that  would  practicalize  the  college  course  for  the 
sake  of  good  gifts  from  practicalized  rich  men — that  sort  of  thing 
deserves  condemnation  ;  the  head  should  be  hit  hard  whenever  it  erects 
itself.  But  I  cannot  think  that  that  is  all  that  is  implied  in  what  we 
sometimes  loosely  refer  to  as  the  commercial  demand.  It  seems  to  me 
that  back  of  all  -this  meretricious  front  there  is  a  recognition — vague, 
often  crude,  and  not  very  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  community  — 
that  the  college  after  all  must  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  in 
which  it  is.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  feeling  that  the  college 
must  stand  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  society  of  its  time. 
And  in  the  demand  for  the  commercial  or  practical  element  I,  at  least, 
cannot  help  recognizing  a  demand  for  a  kind  of  instruction  that  puts 
its  possessor  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  day  in  which 
he  lives.  If  we  think  that  we  have  anywhere  near  perfectly  solved  the 
problem,  and  that  our  modern  college  curriculum  and  modern  college 
methods  form  a  satisfactory  point  of  contact  between  the  graduate  and 
the  need  of  the  time,  it  seems  to  me  we  indulge  ourselves  in  a  grievous 
delusion. 

Both  of  the  speakers  have  alluded  to  the  defective  methods  that 
are  found  in  the  modern  school.  Certainly  those  methods  are  not 
strangers  to  the  college.  It  would  be  a  stultification  for  one  who  him- 
self represented  a  college  and  the  college  life  to  deny  that  there  was 
as  much  that  is  crude  and  incompetent  and  ill  adapted  to  its  needs  in 
the  college  work,  the  work  of  the  average  college  man,  as  in  any  other 
department  of  life.  Certainly  we  all  recognize  that  fact,  much  as  we 
may  lament  it;  and  yet  back  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  —  it  is  the  hopeful 
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view,  at  least,  that  I  prefer  to  take — there  is  again  this  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  college  of  the  justness  of  the  commercial  call,  and  a 
distinct  repudiation,  I  think,  of  the  vulgar  side  of  that  demand.  It  is 
the  recognition  that  unless  the  college  meets  the  highest  intellectual 
demand  of  its  age,  it  fails,  and  fails  lamentably,  to  do  its  duty. 

Now,  how  far  this  failure  to  do  its  duty — and  I  would  give,  for  pur- 
poses of  discussion  anyway,  the  fullest  weight  to  that  objection  —  is  due 
to  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  modify  its  curriculum  or 
methods,  seems  to  me  difficult  to  say.  I  do  not  know  that  any  greater 
burden  of  failure  can  be  laid  upon  the  college  than  upon  any  other 
modern  institution  in  that  respect.  There  has  been  an  intimation  that 
college  authorities  seem  to  require  this  or  that,  as  if  society  existed  for 
them  rather  than  they  for  society.  Possibly  that  is  the  case  in  some 
instances.  If  it  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  the  sooner  it  is  rooted 
out  the  better.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  large  side  of 
the  question.  I  do  not  believe,  because  I  see  no  reason  for  believing, 
that  the  college  has  ever  so  successfully  met  the  need  of  its  time  as  the 
best  of  our  colleges  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  time  today. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  individuality  of  the  instructor 
being  held  to  warrant  him  in  pursuing  methods  not  suited  to  the  work 
which  he  had  in  hand.  I  wonder  if  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fallacy  on 
the  other  side.  Doubtless  we  can  all  call  to  our  mind  the  instructor, 
who,  finding  himself  in  a  comparatively  easy  position,  has  done  his 
work  apparently  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others.  But  clearly 
he  is  out  of  touch  with  the  world  in  which  he  Ifves,  and  we  condemn 
or  pity  him,  according  to  our  state  of  mind.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  instructor  to  present 
truth  as  he  sees  it.  The  point  is  that  he  shall  see  the  truth,  not  that 
he  shall  see  it  in  our  way,  or  represent  it  in  our  way.  Aside  from  the  pal- 
pable abuse  of  individual  liberty,  I  do  not  think  we  can  press  the  point 
very  much  without  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  tending  to  bring 
men  within  the  restrictions  of  hard  and  fast  lines. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  extent  to  which  people  do  not 
get  educated.  I  wish  that  that  were  true  only  of  the  public  schools, 
for  I  should  then  have  hope  that  it  might  soon  be  rooted  out  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  just  as  prevalent  in  the  college,  as  we  all 
know.  I  certainly  have  been  long  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  many — 
too  many  —  persons  were  going  to  college,  that  a  great  many  of  the 
wrong  sort  were  going  to  college,  and  that  "  exposure,"  as  Mr.  Russell 
has  well  said,  to  the  culture  offered  by  the  college  shows  that  many. 
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at  least,  are  immune,  not  that  they  have  had  culture,  but  they  are  in 
that  state  in  which  the  germ  of  culture  will  not  "take."  Practically, 
however,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Is  it  within  the  range  of 
practical  possibility  to  get  rid  of  those  students?  Can  we  ever  hope  to  get 
out  of  our  schools,  high  or  low,  precisely  that  class?  I  would  not  say  that 
we  never  can  hope  to  get  them  out,  but  I  have  very  little  hope  of  ever 
seeing  them  disappear  in  my  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  with  us, 
and  with  us  to  stay,  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  society  of  our  time; 
and  our  problem  is  how  to  deal  with  them,  how  to  get  at  them,  rather 
than  to  lament  their  presence  there.  The  whole  college  constituency, 
in  other  words,  has  changed.  It  is  no  longer  the  selected  few  who  go 
to  college;  it  is  the  mob,  and  somehow  or  other,  difficult  or  discourag- 
ing as  it  may  be,  we  have  got  to  educate  in  our  colleges  the  mob,  the 
great  mass,  the  rank  and  file  of  young  men  and  women.  I  have  no 
method  to  offer  for  doing  that,  and  I  realize  the  deficiencies  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  every  day;  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  face 
that  problem,  we  have  got  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  colleges  no 
longer  exist  for  the  few  who  can  take  fullest  advantage  of  them,  but 
that  they  will  be  invaded,  as  they  have  been  increasingly  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  for  the  demand  for  the  shortened  college 
course.  In  its  narrow  and  vulgar  form  it  is  crowding  four  years'  work 
into  three.  I  know  of  some  colleges  in  which  I  think  all  that  is  done 
in  four  years  could  easily  be  done  in  three,  may  be  in  less.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  simply  whether  the  college,  with  its 
present  standards,  does  afford  the  proper  point  of  contact  between  the 
student  and  the  life  he  is  to  live  in  the  world  at  large.  And  the  con- 
viction that  much  time  is  wasted,  that  many  unsuitable  subjects  are 
forced  upon  the  student,  leads  to  the  further  conviction  that  he  could 
accomplish  the  same  substantial  results  in  the  lesser  time.  I  think  one 
of  the  gravest  mistakes  is  to  suppose  that  the  college,  on  account  of  its 
history  or  traditional  hold,  can  maintain  itself  on  the  old  basis  as 
against  any  demand  of  that  sort. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  fallacy,  if  I  may  call  it  such — perhaps 
I  should  prefer  to  use  the  term  "delusion" — that  was  referred  to,  I 
think,  by  Miss  Jordan,  but  not  much  dwelt  upon,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  some  attention ;  and  I  speak  again  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  college.  We  have  gone,  and  we  are  now  going  very 
largely,  upon  the  assumption  that  we  can  eliminate  the  moral  side  of 
the  life  of  the  student  from  the  matters  with  which  the  college  shall 
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concern  itself.  Practically  speaking,  the  college  exercises  no  particular 
supervision  over  the  morals  of  its  students.  It  punishes  offenses  of 
the  grosser  sort,  whether  against  the  law  of  the  land  or  against  the 
social  code ;  it  has  its  pains  and  penalties  which  it  inflicts  with  more  or 
less  irregularity  and  inequity;  but  it  does  not  profess,  as  a  rule,  to  care 
for  the  moral  life  of  the  student  with  any  such  care  as  it  professes  to 
look  after  his  intellectual  side.  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  can  continue 
long  on  that  line  without  seeing  much  more  clearly  than  perhaps  we 
see  now  the  position  in  which  it  lands  us.  We  are  offered,  practically, 
one  of  two  horns  of  the  dilemma.  We  are  invited,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  go  the  length  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  confound  moral 
education  with  the  teaching  of  religious  dogma,  and  so  to  make  all  the 
colleges  essentially  religious  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  proposition  that  the  college  should  cut  itself  loose  altogether  from 
religious  concerns  and  let  the  moral  side  of  life  go.  If  the  students 
want  to  maintain  their  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  if  the  college  wishes  to  hire  preachers 
for  those  who  desire  it,  or  require  chapel  exercises  and  excuse  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  attend,  they  may  do  it,  but  the  college,  we  are 
told,  should  not  concern  itself  about  the  matter,  lest  in  some  way  it 
infringe  upon  personal  liberty. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ifext  great  reform  that  we  shall  see 
in  educational  history  in  this  country  will  be  in  the  direction  of  moral 
education.  I  think  we  shall  see  before  many  years  a  decided  awaken- 
ing, particularly  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  universities,  to  the  condition 
in  which  we  now  are,  and  sl  much  more  serious  attempt  than  has  yet 
been  made  by  college  authorities  to  place  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion on  some  kind  of  a  rational  basis  for  the  college  student.  We 
have  made  hardly  any  general  progress  in  that  direction  yet.  We  have 
institutions  in  which  the  strictly  moral  side  of  life,  particularly^  its 
social  refinement,  is  scrupulously  and  wisely  looked  after ;  but  we  are 
practically  leaving  out  of  our  higher  education  the  religious  side  of 
human  existence.  It  iseems  to  me  the  greatest  delusion  that  we  can 
indulge  in,  to  think  that  we  can  properly  educate  men  and  women  for 
the  needs  of  a  complex  society,  and  yet  neglect  this  important  side  of 
their  natures. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  light  of  what  was  said  by  Miss  Jordan  and 
Principal  Russell,  I  am  inclined  rather  to  a  hopeful  view.  I  realize 
the  great  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  whole  subject  of  education,  but  that  seems  to  me  indicative, 
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not  so  much  of  fallacious  propositions  in  our  own  theory  of  education, 
or  of  radical  defects  in  our  methods,  as  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  community  at  large  in  the  things  with  which  we  especially  concern 
ourselves.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  rising  of  the 
community  toward  the  educator,  asking  of  him  a  more  definite  and 
usable  theory  of  things  than  has  yet  been  given  it.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  not  likely,  I  think,  to  be  found  suddenly,  but  my 
general  feeling  is  one  of  hopefulness,  even  though  success  come  about 
only  in  the  long  run. 

President  Capen  :  The  question  is  now  open  for  discussion  from 
the  floor.  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Association  will  feel  free 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  topic. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Jacobs,  of  Brown  University:  Mr.  President, 
while  the  others  are  thinking  what  to  say,  I  wish  to  make  one  point. 
I  am  glad  myself  that  in  the  lexicon  of  the  educator  there  is  no  such 
word  as  '*  hindmost."  I  believe  in  the  education  for  all,  and  that 
anyone  who  advocates  the  idea  that  there  is  a  hindmost  who  cannot 
be  reached  by  education  is  really  introducing  a  fallacy — is  introducing 
a  fallacy  which  the  world  has  discovered  in  its  history  in  the  past,  and 
which  has  been  exploded  time  after  time.  We  believe,  I  think,  and 
the  world  believes  today,  that  education  is  for  all.  We  believe  in 
education,  and  we  believe  in  the  effort  to  find  that  education  which  is 
best  for  the  hindmost  and  which  will  do  him  the  most  good.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  in  this  country  doing  what  we  ought  to  do  for 
those  who  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  in  ability.  We  can  do  very 
much  more  in  the  work  of  education  both  for  the  good  of  the  individ- 
ual and  for  the  good  of  society,  by  concentrating  our  attention  upon 
thifi  point. 

Adjourned  until  evening. 


FRIDAY   EVENING. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  7 :  30  o'clock  to  listen  to  the 
evening  address.  This  was  given  by  Professor  William  E.  Storey, 
of  Clark  University,  on  **The  Unification  of  Mathematics  in  the 
School  Curriculum." 
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THE  UNIFICATION  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Professor  William  E.  Story, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

At  present  mathematics  occupies  an  unenviable  place  in  the 
curriculum  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  majority  of  pupils  dislike  it 
probably  more  than  any  other  subject,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
experts  in  pedagogy  seem  to  have  come  to  a  substantial  agree- 
ment that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  abilities  of  children  who  are  just 
beginning  their  school  life.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  there  are  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject  that  prevent  the 
majority  of  children  from  deriving  anything  like  the  immediate 
advantage  from  the  study  of  it  that  they  do  from  the  study  of 
other  subjects.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  mathematical  fac- 
ulty is  developed  comparatively  late.  I  believe  that  these  views 
are  all  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  the  lives  of  the  great  mathe- 
maticians show  that  a  true  genius  for  mathematics  almost  always 
makes  itself  evident  very  early ;  in  fact,  earlier  than  any  other 
intellectual  faculty  (Gauss  discovered  an  error  in  his  father's 
accounts  when  he  was  three  years  old) ;  but,  of  course,  the  edu- 
cation of  geniuses  is  not  the  main  object  of  the  schools.  In  the 
second  place,  I  believe  that  the  want  of  effectiveness  of  mathe- 
matical studies  is  chiefly  due  to  a  bad  arrangement  of  the  curric- 
ulum and  to  false  notions  concerning  the  immediate  objects  of 
such  studies — perhaps  to  the  absence  of  any  immediate  object. 
With  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  work,  mathematics  ought  to  be 
as  effective  and  as  immediately  useful  as  any  subject  taught  in  the 
schools.  On  numerous  and  various  occasions  during  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  advocated  the  unification  of  the  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  what  I 
understand  by  such  unification. 

It  is  not  always  immaterial  in  what  form  a  question  is  discussed, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  mathematical  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools 
alone  will  not  answer  our  purpose ;  we  must  simultaneously  reform 
that  of  the  lower  grades,  upon  which  that  of  the  higher  schools 
must  be  based.    Therefore  I  shall  consider  the  ground  that  ought 
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to  be  covered,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
secondary  schools  together.  I  believe  that  all  instruction,  to  be 
eJEfective,  must  have  an  immediate  object — an  object  attainable 
by  practically  every  pupil  to  whom  it  is  given;  mathematics  has 
no  place  in  a  liberal  education  unless  it  is  taught  with  such  an 
object.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  schools  are 
trying  to  do  too  much  in  teaching  many  things  that  are  purely 
technical,  on  the  one  hand,  and  many  that  are  adapted  only  to 
pupils  of  distinctly  mathematical  tastes,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
suppose  I  shall  shock  many  of  you  by  saying  that  it  is  my  very 
decided  opinion  that  the  study  of  Euclid,  otherwise  **  elementary  " 
geometry — I  prefer  to  call  it  ^Memonstrational"  geometry — is, 
as  such,  a  waste  of  time  for  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  are  now  required  to  pursue  it;  not  that  I  would  omit 
it  altogether,  as  you  will  see  later,  but  that  it  should  be  made 
subordinate  to  a  more  useful  kind  of  geometry,  which  may  be 
called  ** observational"  geometry,  the  geometry  of  fact.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  so-called  geometrical  method  was  the  stand- 
ard scientific  method  of  treatment  for  all  mathematical  problems ; 
but  that  time  has  passed,  and  the  spirit  of  modern  mathematics 
is,  not  geometry,  but  algebra,  or,  to  go  back  to  the  first  principles, 
arithmetic.  Euclid  is,  to  be  sure,  one  of  the  mathematical  clas- 
sics, but,  as  a  system  of  methods,  it  is,  like  many  other  classics, 
archaic.  You  will  probably  more  nearly  agree  with  me  in  the 
belief  that  mercantile  arithmetic  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  regarded  only  as  a  series  of  applications  of  general  principles 
in  the  schools  of  liberal  learning,  to  be  mastered  more  thoroughly, 
if  needed  for  practical  purposes,  in  the  commercial  college  or  the 
world  of  business,  as  any  other  kind  of  professional  technique  is 
acquired. 

Mathematics  is  often  distinguished  from  the  natural  sciences 
by  calling  it  the  deductive  science,  while  they  are  called  sciences 
of  observation  ;  in  reality,  mathematics  is  itself  a  science  of  obser- 
vation— its  concepts  are  the  immediate  products  of  observation, 
from  which  also  its  fundamental  principles  have  been  derived  by 
induction.  The  great  difference  between  it  and  the  other  sciences 
is  that  in  it  induction  has  already  led  to  a  sufficiently  complete 
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system  of  fundamental  principles  to  admit  of  systematic  deduc- 
tion from  them,  whereas  the  other  sciences  (physics  and  astron- 
omy to  a  much  less  degree  than  the  rest)  are  still  in  the 
rudimentary  stage  in  which  the  processes  of  observation  and 
induction  have  not  yet  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  deduction 
possible  to  any  great  extent.  In  this  sense  alone  is  mathematics 
different  in  its  nature  from  the  other  sciences.  This  more  per- 
fect character  of  mathematics  renders  it  the  best  possible  means 
of  developing  the  power  of  observation,  for  here  alone  can  the 
results  of  induction  from  observation  be  verified  with  certainty, 
and  here  alone  can  the  train  of  thought  started  by  nature  (that 
is,  the  physical  universe) — namely,  observation,  induction,  and 
deduction — be  completely  carried  through.  Moreover,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  differs  from  the  life-history  of  the  race 
just  in  this,  that  the  pupil  is  made  to  pass  through  the  essential 
stages  of  development  without  wasting  his  time  on  what  the 
experience  of  former  generations  has  shown  to  be  unessential. 
In  other  words,  education  is  selective  history,  and  whatever 
mode  of  selection  most  thoroughly  excludes  the  unessential  is 
most  economical,  enables  the  pupil  to  master  the  largest  amount 
of  what  is  essential^  and  gives  him  most  time  to  devote  to  the 
exploration  of  new  fields  when  he  shall  have  explored  the  old; 
that  is,  leads  most  rapidly  to  independent  thought,  the  true  goal 
of  education.  Furthermore,  deduction  reacts  upon  the  earlier 
processes  beneficially  in  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
prosecution  suggest,  not  only  the  principles  upon  which  it  must 
itself  be  based,  but  also  the  elementary  facts  from  which  these 
principles  are  to  be  derived  by  induction.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  the  facts  to  be  determined  by  direct  observation  are 
very  much  more  elementary  in  mathematics  than  in  any  other 
science,  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  readily  observed  and  fixed 
in  the  mind.  Unfortunately  for  the  practice  of  education  in 
general  and  for  the  popularity  of  mathematics  in  particular,  the 
observational  method  of  teaching  our  subject  has  been  neglected, 
has  never  been  suspected  to  be  possible  by  some  educators,  and 
is  considered  by  others  to  be  altogether  inappropriate.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  work 
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of  the  kindergarten  is  the  most  elementary  kind  of  mathematics ; 
the  pity  is  that  this  work  is  not  sufficiently  systematic,  consecu- 
tive, and  progressive,  and  is  not  continued  along  natural  lines  in 
the  primary  schools.  I  think  that  what  I  have  said  justifies  the 
claim  that  mathematics  is  the  ideal  study  for  the  inculcation  of 
the  habit  of  observation  in  the  earliest  stages  of  school  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  immediate  object  of  education  can 
be  best  described  as  the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  that  of 
liberal  education  as  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  thought  and 
expression ;  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  storage  of  food 
for  thought,  and,  therefore,  is  a  secondary  object.  The  chief 
strictly  mental  faculties  whose  use  is  to  be  made  habitual  are 
attention,  observation  (which  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  as 
attention),  concentration,  and  reason — just  the  faculties  that  are 
called  into  play  particularly  by  the  proper  study  of  mathematics. 
But  these  faculties  cannot  be  developed  by  precept;  it  is  by 
practice  alone  that  habits  are  formed,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
they  are  most  readily  formed  when  the  child  is  unconscious  of 
outside  influence;  this  would  suggest  that  the  child  is  to  be  led 
and  not  driven,  and  the  surest  and  easiest  way  of  leading  him  is 
by  rousing  his  interest.  The  apathy  of  the  teacher,  his  own 
want  of  interest,  and  his  failure  to  arouse  the  interest  of  his 
pupils  (which  may  require  heroic  effort  on  his  part)  are  perhaps 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  relative  inefficiency  of  the  schools 
in  teaching  mathematics  as  compared  with  other  subjects.  The 
child  naturally  takes  most  interest  in  that  with  which  he  comes 
into  closest  contact,  in  those  studies  of  which  he  sees  the  most 
immediate,  the  most  frequent,  and  the  most  profitable  applica- 
tions. The  remedy  for  the  present  unpopularity  of  mathematics 
is  to  make  it  practical,  to  make  it  immediately  useful,  and  to 
exclude  from  it  everything  that  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
child's  world,  certainly  in  the  early  stages. 

I  have  spoken  of  mathematics  as  a  science,  but  this  is  only 
one  phase  of  it,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important.  The 
science  of  mathematics  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Mathematics 
is  really  an  art;  it  has  for  its  object  the  accomplishment  of 
something  useful  in  itself;  it  is  not  a  mere  system  of  mental 
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gymnastics.  Mental  training  is,  to  be  sure,  of  prime  importance 
in  any  system  of  education,  general  or  special — physical,  manual, 
or  intellectual.  The  athlete  or  the  mechanic  can  do  first-rate 
work  only  when  his  mind  has  been  trained  to  think  quickly  and 
correctly.  But  mental  training  of  a  useful  kind  comes  from 
practice  in  doing  something,  in  accomplishing  what  is  itself  use- 
ful (or  may  be  so  on  occasion),  in  overcoming  difficulties,  in 
acquiring  good  habits,  especially  in  doing  what  is  distasteful,  if 
it  be  proper,  or  charitable,  or  agreeable  to  others.  The  habit  of 
.doing  what  ought  to  be  done  and  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of 
doing  something  well  should  be  the  chief  aims  of  every  self- 
respecting  youth,  and  the  schools  should  be  so  managed  that 
these  objects  may  be  accomplished.  The  former  result  can  be 
enforced  only  by  a  fixed  curriculum,  while  the  latter  is  often 
facilitated  by  elective  studies,  although  it  may  well  be  attained 
without  electives,  if  the  curriculum  is  sufficiently  broad.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have-  no  sympathy  with  the 
notion  that  a  child  should  never  be  required  to  do  what  he 
doesn't  want  to  do.  I  often  do  what  I  don't  want  to  do,  and  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  my  best  powers  that  I  can  compel  myself  so 
to  do.  Unless  the  child  acquires  this  power  early,  he  is  not 
likely  ever  to  possess  it  in  any  high  degree;  when  acquired,  it 
is  so  useful  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  cause  one  to  wish  to  do 
what  he  knows  is  very  distasteful  to  him.  How  much  control  of 
one's  self  such  a  power  gives  is  evident. 

I  take  the  ground  that  the  object  of  mathematical  instruction 
in  the  schools  is  the  development  of  power,  of  the  ability  to  do 
something,  and  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  regard- 
less of  its  use.  Knowledge  is  power  just  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
its  possessor  to  do  what  he  could  not  do  without  it.  I  believe 
there  is  no  kind  of  knowledge  that  cannot  be  made  useful  in 
action,  and  I  claim  that  all  knowledge  should  be  imparted  in 
such  manner  that  this  use  can  be  made  of  it.  Unfortunately, 
the  greater  part  of  the  mathematics  of  the  schools  is  popularly 
regarded  as  quite  useless  to  the  great  majority  of  pupils  except- 
ing as  a  mental  discipline;  the  bad  name  thus  given  to  it  (one 
can  hardly  help  saying  deservedly,  in  the  present  state  of  things) 
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is  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  subject,  but  simply  and 
solely  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  taught — particu- 
larly to  the  want  of  purpose  in  such  teaching. 

Mathematics  is  an  art ;  like  other  arts,  it  is  characterized  by 
its  methods ;  as  in  the  case  of  other  arts,  there  are  geniuses  to 
whom  it  is  a  second  nature  —  who  absorb  it  through  their  pores, 
so  to  speak,  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  others ;  doubtless 
there  are  some  few  who  cannot  grasp  it  at  all,  but  the  great 
majority  of  people  can,  if  properly  taught,  acquire  considerable 
facility  in  its  practice,  certainly  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for^ 
which  it  is  most  commonly  used.  I  speak  now  only  of  the  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  the  mathematics  of  the  schools ;  I  am  far 
from  thinking  it  advisable  for  those  who  have  no  special  pre- 
dilection for  it  to  study  the  higher  mathematics.  Like  other 
arts,  also,  mathematics  has  its  technique,  its  system  of  standard 
modes  of  procedure  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  great 
mathematicians,  which  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  inde- 
pendent work  can  be  undertaken  with  any  hope  of  success ;  and 
this  mastery  requires  years  of  hard  work  even  for  capable  stu- 
dents. The  mathematics  of  the  schools,  and  practically  all  that 
is  taught  in  the  college,  belongs  to  the  technique  of  the  art. 
Technique  can  be  learned  only  by  practice,  and  cannot  be 
properly  understood  until  it  has  become  a  habit,  to  be  applied 
almost  mechanically,  without  more  thought  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed  on  the  matter  in  hand,  without  hesita- 
tion, and  with  absolute  accuracy.  Whoever  is  to  know  anything 
of  mathematics  must  begin  with  the  technique,  and  he  who  does 
not  aim  to  become  an  expert  mathematician  will  confine  his 
attention  to  the  technique.  The  mere  computer,  however  skilful, 
however  phenomenal,  is  only  an  unconscious  practitioner  of  the 
technique,  a  skilled  artisan,  but  not  an  artist. 

The  fact  that  what  the  child  learns,  or  can  be  expected  to 
learn,  of  mathematics  in  the  schools  is  only  a  part  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  subject  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  methods  that 
ought  to  be  employed  in  teaching  it.  The  teacher  and  the 
pupil  have  their  separate  r61es ;  neither  can  do  the  work  of  the 
other.     The  teacher  must  take  the  initiative  and  show  the  pupil 
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what  he  is  to  do  and,  by  example  more  than  by  precept,  how  it 
is  to  be  done ;  but,  when  he  has  acted  his  own  proper  part,  he 
must  still  be  the  constant  director  and,  if  need  be,  prompter  of 
the  pupil,  laying  out  his  work  for  him  and  seeing  that  he  does  it. 
The  attitude  of  the  pupil  should  be  that  of  an  apprentice  learn- 
ing a  trade ;  he  has  first  to  find  out  what  is  to  be  done  and  how 
he  is  to  do  it,  and  then  he  must  practice  it  until  he  shall  have 
acquired  the  proficiency  necessary  to  do  it  skilfully,  rapidly,  and 
accurately.  The  question  of  why  it  is  done  in  the  manner  shown 
ought  not  to  be  raised,  at  least  not  until  the  pupil  has  had  con- 
siderable practice  in  the  method  and  ample  time  to  think  about 
it.  Reason  is  the  highest  faculty  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
slowest  in  its  development.  Children  may  ask  questions,  they 
are  very  inquisitive,  but  they  do  not  naturally  reason  logically  to 
any  great  extent,  nor  can  they  truly  appreciate  the  force  of 
explanations  of  whys  and  wherefores  that  may  be  given  them, 
excepting  in  the  simplest  cases ;  and  it  is  requiring  too  much  of 
them  to  expect  them  to  understand  why  certain  processes  are  car- 
ried out  in  certain  ways — it  is  as  if  you  should  expect  them  to 
understand  why  a  word  is  spelled  in  a  certain  way;  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  carried  out  ought  to  be  enough,  and  the  ability  to  carry 
them  out  so  is  quite  enough.  Instead  of  explaining  the  reasons 
for  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  the  teacher  would  do  bet- 
ter to  explain  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  so-called  practical 
problems  that  are  to  be  solved  by  application  of  the  rules.  Profes- 
sor Klein  classifies  mathematical  mind  as  of  three  types,  often  more 
or  less  combined  in  the  same  individual — intuitive,  formal,  and 
critical ;  the  critical  type  is  sufficiently  common  to  make  it  pretty 
certain  that  no  really  incorrect  rule  will  find  its  way  into  the 
generally  recognized  system  of  technique,  nor,  being  there,  will 
long  remain.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  text-books  often  used 
in  teaching  certain  branches  are  not  altogether  free  from  the 
errors  of  former  generations,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  the  ideas 
of  modern  mathematics  have  exerted  any  considerable  influence 
on  the  schools  in  this  country.  But  it  requires  the  most  untiring 
patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  formal  mathematician  to  develop 
any  branch  logically,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  critic 
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to  make  sure  that  the  development  is  logical.  No  branch  of 
mathematical  technique,  as  expounded  in  the  current  text-books, 
not  even  much-lauded  geometry,  has  a  strictly  logical  founda- 
tion ;  every  one  of  these  branches  is  based  upon  fact  as  the 
mathematical  world  knows  it  by  experience.  To  teach  arithmetic 
upon  a  strictly  logical  basis  would  require  the  explicit  statement 
of  several  hundred  distinct  propositions,  and  would  impose  a 
strain  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  no  child  could  endure. 
If,  then,  we  cannot  teach  mathematical  technique  logically,  we 
ought  not  to  make  a  pretense  of  doing  so.  When  the  pupil 
has  become  somewhat  familiar  with  methods  and  with  what  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  facts  of  a  branch  of  mathematics,  he 
may  be  encouraged  to  analyze  the  methods  and  to  determine  the 
particular  facts  upon  which  they  are  based.  Mathematics  has 
been  regarded  as  a  deductive  science,  but  all  deduction  must  be 
preceded  by  analysis  and  induction,  by  which  alone  the  funda- 
mental principles  can  be  even  hypothetically  determined. 

The  classification  and  formalization  of  mathematics  has  been 
only  a  sequel  to  the  discovery  of  isolated  facts,  and  was  impos- 
sible until  such  facts  were  known.  It  is,  likewise,  impossible  for 
the  child  to  learn  to  reason  logically  until  he  has  acquired  a  body 
of  knowledge,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  his  reason- 
ing power  will  grow  stronger  and  more  acute  as  his  knowledge 
increases.  The  chief  function  of  the  teacher  in  this  work  is  to 
provide  the  pupil  with  food  for  thought  graduated  to  his  power 
of  assimilation  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  connected  and 
always  progressive.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  progress  in  mathematical  exercises ;  if  the 
pupil  is  not  learning  something  new  to  him,  he  is  probably  losing 
control  of  what  he  had  possessed.  In  mathematics,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  applying  the  principles  involved  in  earlier  work  are 
so  frequent  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  better,  when  a  child 
does  not  attain  the  desired  proficiency  in  one  topic  after  what 
appears  to  be  a  reasonable  length  of  time  spent  on  it,  to  pass  on  to 
the  next  topic,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  master  the  earlier  prin- 
ciples gradually  as  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  them,  than  to 
compel  him  to  stick  to  one  thing  until,  as  is  likely  to  happen, 
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he  becomes  disgusted  with  it  or,  what  is  just  as  bad,  becomes 
apathetic. 

While  I  disapprove  of  requiring  or  even  encouraging  pupils 
to  discuss  the  reasons  for  mathematical  methods  before  they  are 
pretty  familiar  with  them,  there  is  one  point  that  I  regard  as 
very  important,  although  it  is  often  neglected,  namely,  precise 
expression.  The  pupil  should  be  required  at  every  step,  regard- 
less of  the  time  it  may  take,  to  state  his  problems,  rules,  processes, 
and  results  —  indeed,  everything  that  is  connected  with  his  work 
— in  exact  and  grammatical  language,  preferably  in  his  own 
words.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  he  under- 
stands a  point;  he  must  be  required  to  state  it,  and  his  statements 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  openly  criticised.  The  fearful 
prevalence  among  school  children  of  the  habit  of  using  slang  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  largely  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  insist  on  the  use  of  good  grammatical  English  on  all  occa- 
sions. If  children  are  not  corrected  whenever  their  language 
is  bad,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use 
of  good  language  ? 

We  are  often  led  astray  by  mere  words,  especially  in  discus- 
sions between  conservatives  and  radicals  whose  points  of  view 
are  very  different.  I  say  that  all  instruction  should  be  logical, 
and  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  consist  of  specimens  of  formal 
logic  presented  as  such.  I  regard  explicitly  logical  and  philo- 
sophical studies  as  out  of  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  But 
the  child  must  learn  to  think  properly;  he  must  get  into  the 
habit  of  drawing  exact — that  is,  logical  —  conclusions.  He 
cannot  be  taught  this  by  precept;  he  will  acquire  it  but  very 
slowly  and  uncertainly,  if  left  to  himself.  He  must  be  guided 
in  the  right  way,  by  example,  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  good 
forms,  and  the  persistent  criticism  and  correction  of  bad  forms, 
whether  his  own  or  those  of  others.  He  must  be  shamed  out  of 
practicing  what  he  knows  is  wrong.  I  think  teachers  are  too  apt 
to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  sub- 
ject they  happen  to  be  teaching  at  the  moment.  The  practice 
of  the  principles  of  gammar,  of  logic,  and  even  of  rhetoric  must 
be  made  compulsory  in  connection  with  all  school  work,  although 
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these  principles  may  be  formally  unknown  to  the  child.  By  such 
practice  alone  will  the  child  learn  the  principles  on  which  his 
future  studies  in  these  subjects  as  such  must  be  based.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  logical  habit  is  more  certainly  acquired  to 
a  considerable  extent  than  the  grammatical  habit ;  but  the  former 
is  recognized  as  advantageous,  and  even  necessary,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  determining  actions,  while  the  latter  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  accomplishment  of  no  particular  utility  to  those  who  are 
to  spend  their  lives  in  action. 

The  most  essential  element  of  success  in  school  work  is  the 
personal  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it 
would  be  a  great  step  forward  to  replace  the  text-books  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics  by  collections  of  graduated  exercises,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  teacher  to  give  directions  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  in  his  own  way.  Certainly,  a  pupil  should  never  be 
expected  to  learn  fundamental  principles  or  methods  from  a  text- 
book. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  in  laying  out  a  curriculum  in 
mathematics  is :  At  what  stage  of  mental  development — or,  if  you 
please,  at  what  age — should  the  pupil  b^gin  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics ?  I  believe  it  is  best  to  begin  instruction  in  any  necessary 
subject  before  the  pupil  has  acquired  of  himself  any  appreciable 
knowledge  of  it ;  perhaps  the  best  time  would  be  when  he  is  just 
beginning  to  think  about  it,  if  that  time  could  be  determined 
with  any  certainty.  Such  a  course  would  save  both  teacher  and 
pupil  much  trouble  in  eradicating  wrong  ideas  that  had  been 
formed.  This  remark  has  particular  reference  to  the  fact  that 
children  generally  come  to  the  study  of  geometry  with  precon- 
ceived notions  that  are  very  detrimental  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  taught  and  its  value  as  a 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  study  of  algebra  as  a  distinct  sub- 
ject is  objectionable  in  that  the  true  significance  of  the  subject  as 
generalized  arithmetic  is  thereby  concealed,  and  in  that  the  pupil 
is  thus  led  to  think  that  he  has  finished  it  when  he  has  learned  all 
that  the  text-book  contains,  whereas  the  subject  practically 
includes  the  whole  of  modern  pure  mathematics.  It  seems  to 
me  very  important  that  the  first  ideas  formed  should  be  correct, 
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and  I  do  not  see  any  greater  difficulty  in  teaching  the  elements 
of  mathematics  to  very  young  children  than  in  teaching  them 
the  elements  of  drawing;  indeed,  these  two  subjects  are  very 
closely  related,  and  might  be  taught  together  to  some  extent 
with  advantage  to  both.  The  earliest  instruction  in  mathematics, 
in  my  scheme,  would  be  imparted  by  what  might  be  called  the 
kindergarten  method,  with  a  very  gradual  transition,  as  the  mental 
development  of  the  pupil  progresses,  into  the  more  strictly  scien- 
tific method.  If  I  had  to  assign  names  to  characterize  the 
subject-matter,  I  should  call  that  of  the  first  two  years,  more  or 
less,  number  and  form,  although  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  let 
the  pupil  know  that  he  is  learning  any  particular  branch  of  mathe- 
matics; in  fact,  I  propose  to  arrange  the  course  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  just  where  one  branch 
ends  and  another  begins. 

The  curriculum  that  I  propose  is  founded  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples that  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  to  proper  instruction 
in  mathematics  as  a  subject  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
secondary-school  course.  It  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  mathematics  of  the  schools  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
is  now  known  of  the  subject — the  most  fundamental  part,  cer- 
tainly, and  the  most  generally  useful — and  is,  to  some  of  our 
pupils,  a  preparation  for  still  further  work  along  similar  lines. 
The  description  of  the  curriculum  will  be  facilitated  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

I.  Elementary  mathematics  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  subject. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  my  curriculum. 

Neglect  of  this  principle  leads,  to  false  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  mathematics  and  of  the  extent  of  its  various  branches.  I 
suppose  mathematics  is,  to  most  school  children,  only  a  name 
used  to  designate  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  taken  col- 
lectively ;  they  see  nothing  common  to  these  branches  in  subject- 
matter  and  methods,  and  get  from  them  no  notion  of  what  the 
higher  branches  may  be.  They  find  that  it  requires  a  distinct 
effort  to  become  familiar  with  the  concepts  of  each  new  branch, 
and  are  often  restrained  from  pursuing  mathematical  studies 
farther  than  they  are  obliged  to  by  a  disinclination  to  make  this 
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eJEfort.  Moreover,  they  imagine  that  what  they  learn  of  each 
branch  in  school  is  practically  all  that  is  known  of  it,  and  thus 
put  a  wrong  estimate  on  their  attainments.  I  should  even  avoid 
the  employment  of  technical  names  for  the  different  branches, 
although  such  names  are  useful  when  applied  to  methods ;  cer- 
tainly, the  early  work  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  might  be  con- 
viently  designated  as  number  and  form,  if  names  for  them  are 
thought  to  be  necessary. 

2.  Mathematical  instruction  should  be  always  connected,  con- 
sequent, and  progressive. 

There  should  be  no  period  of  school  life  during  which  mathe- 
matics is  not  studied  in  some  form.  How  much  the  pupil  loses 
by  discontinuity  of  work  must  be  evident  to  every  teacher  imme- 
diately after  the  summer  vacation,  and  yet  there  is  a  period  of 
at  least  one  year  in  the  curriculum  of  most  secondary  schools  in 
which  strictly  mathematical  studies  have  no  place.  It  is  better 
to  devote  less  time  to  the  subject  in  some  grades  than  to  omit  it 
entirely  from  any  grade. 

Each  topic  should  be  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  previous 
topics  and  intimately  related  to  the  preceding  topic  or,  at  least, 
to  a  topic  very  recently  considered.  In  a  curriculum  so  arranged 
no  essential  change  in  subject-matter  or  method  will  be  percep- 
tible to  the  pupil  at  any  stage ;  he  will  not  be  aware  of  any  dis- 
tinct effort  to  assimilate  new  ideas,  but  each  step  will  be  to  him 
a  natural  continuation  of  his  previous  course.  Thus,  the  alge- 
braical notation  should  be  introduced  at  the  earliest  possible 
point  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  certainly  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
acquired  some  fluency  in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  should 
be  thereafter  employed  on  all  suitable  occasions;  there  will  then  be 
an  easy  and  natural  transition  from  discrete  number  to  algebraic 
expressions  and  equations.  Algebra  is,  in  fact,  only  a  generali- 
zation of  arithmetic  involving  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  number 
—  "universal  arithmetic,'*  as  Newton  called  it.  This  course  will 
render  it  impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  line  between 
arithmetic  and  algebra — a  desirable  result,  as  I  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  principle.  Again,  demonstrational 
geometry   grows   naturally   out  of  observational  geometry,    in 
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which  simple  demonstrations  based  largely  upon  the  method  of 
superposition  will  have  suggested  themselves  more  and  more 
frequently  as  the  work  progresses. 

There  should  be  no  time  at  which  the  pupil  is  not  learning 
something  new  to  him.  Reviews  should  always  take  the  form  of 
new  applications  of  old  principles,  for  which  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient opportunity  •  at  any  stage.  Mere  repetitions  tend  to 
weaken  the  child's  interest  in  his  work  and  to  harden  the  mind 
to  new  impressions. 

3.  The  work  of  each  stage  should  be  adapted  to  the  child's 
mental  development. 

In  the  earlier  stages  observational  and  constructive  methods 
should  be  employed  exclusively.  Terms  should  be  defined  only 
as  they  are  needed  for  actual  use,  and  never  in  anticipation  of 
future  needs,  very  few  at  a  time,  so  connected  that  no  one  will 
be  overshadowed  by  others,  in  words  familiar  to  the  pupil,  and 
each  definition  should  be  accompanied  by  numerous  and  typical 
illustrations.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  types  should  be 
exhibited,  and  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  state  in  his  own 
words  what  they  seem  to  him  to  have  in  common  ;  that  is,  the 
pupil  should  be  made  to  frame  for  himself  a  definition  derived 
from  actual  observation  of  typical  cases.  This  is  the  historical 
method,  and  in  its  application  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  to 
present  suitable  types  in  such  variety  that  the  child  will  readily 
eliminate  irrelevant  elements ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  abbreviate  history  for  his  pupils,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  its  essential  results  without  being  compelled  to  live  the 
whole  life  of  the  past.  Merely  formal  definitions  without  illus- 
trations that  the  child  can  comprehend  should  be  entirely 
excluded,  but  exactness  of  expression  should  be  insisted  upon  in 
such  definitions  as  are  admissible  and  in  all  other  statements. 

4.  Exact  expression  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  satisfactory  work  in 
mathematics. 

I  believe  that  mathematical  studies  are  better  adapted  than 
any  others  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  exact  and  correct  expression, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  their  most  important  functions  as  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education ;   in  order  to  secure  this  habit,  how- 
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ever,  the  teacher  must  subject  inaccurate  expression  to  constant 
and  open  criticism.  The  pupil  should  be  required  to  state  in  his 
own  words,  but  in  idiomatic  English  and  with  such  regard  to  style 
as  corresponds  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  that  he  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  possess,  all  facts  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, the  general  principles  he  derives  from  the  facts,  and  the 
conclusions  he  draws  from  these  principles.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon and  grievous  error  for  a  teacher  to  say  to  a  pupil,  "Oh,  I 
see  that  you  understand  that  point;  we'll  pass  on  to  some- 
thing else,"  when  the  child  has  not  so  expressed  his  thought 
that  there  can  be  any  certainty  of  its  correctness.  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  this  point.  But 
the  ultimate  object  of  such  insistence  is  to  make  correct  expres- 
sion spontaneous,  and,  therefore,  memorizing  should  be  explicitly 
discouraged  in  mathematical  studies,  except  in  cases  where 
retention  in  the  mind  is  the  main  object.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
elementary  mathematics  that  need  be  committed  to  memory, 
excepting  the  arithmetical  tables  of  addition,  multiplication, 
weights,  measures,  and  values,  and  a  few  formulae  of  algebra  and 
trigonometry.  The  propositions  of  geometry  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood,  so  that  they  can  be  expressed  by  the  pupil 
in  his  own  words,  but  they  should  not  be  memorized  in  set  words 
nor  ever  quoted  by  number. 

5.  Every  step  taken  should  have  a  definite,  evident,  and 
useful  object. 

This  principle  is  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  mathe- 
matics as  art  art.  Every  application,  however,  must  be  to  things 
with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar  and  in  which  he  takes  a  present 
personal  interest.  One  of  the  great  problems  for  the  teacher  to 
solve  is  how  to  excite  an  interest  in  matters  to  which  the  prin- 
ciples being  taught  are  applicable.  There  should  never  be  the 
least  doubt  whether  the  meaning  of  a  problem  proposed  for 
solution  is  clear  to  the  child's  mind  or  not,  and  problems  whose 
solution  are  of  no  practical  value  in  themselves  are  to  be  syste- 
matically avoided.  Any  particular  class  of  pupils  should  be 
treated  according  to  the  probable  future  requirements  of  its 
members  ;  but  as  a  rule,  technical  questions  should  be  made  sub- 
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ordinate  to  general  methods.  In  my  opinion,  no  subject  should 
be  taught  solely,  or  even  primarily,  as  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  I  think  that  any  kind  of  mental  training  that  is  valuable 
can  be  affected  by  forms  of  activity  whose  immediate  products 
are  useful;  and  I  doubt  whether  real  mental  strength  is  ever 
developed  by  mental  gymnastics.  I  think  that  some  branches 
of  mathematics  have  suffered  very  much  from  being  regarded  as 
valuable  chiefly  for  their  disciplinary  effects. 

6.  Any  topic  about  which  the  child  is  liable  to  pick  up  false 
notions  if  left  to  himself  should  be  taught  before  such  erroneous 
ideas  have  had  a  chance  to  fix  themselves  in  the  mind. 

This  applies  to  the  use  of  words  as  well  as  to  facts  and  meth- 
ods. A  good  deal  is  said  nowadays  about  the  danger  of  too 
early  instruction  in  certain  subjects ;  for  example,  it  is  said  that 
the  child  should  not  begin  the  study  of  arithmetic  before  his 
tenth  year;  and  when  I  ask  if  he  shall  not  be  taught  earlier  to 
count,  I  am  told  that  he  ought  not  to  receive  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  before  that  age.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  unsystematic  instruction;  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
teaching  should  be  what  I  call  systematic ;  I  do  not  see  how 
absence  of  system  in  instruction  can  make  any  subject  easier,  nor 
do  I  think  that  a  method  that  makes  a  subject  unnecessarily 
difficult  is  suitable  for  any  age.  If  the  pedagogical  objection  is 
really  to  pure  theory,  I  say  simply  that  I  do  not  believe  meta- 
physics has  any  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  Again,  the  child 
learns  to  best  advantage  when  he  is  unconscious  that  he  is  being 
taught,  and  no  mode  of  teaching  that  excites  self-consciousness 
in  the  pupil  is  really  good ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  implant 
in  the  child's  mind  ideas  that  are  entirely  new  to  him  without 
making  him  conscious  of  outside  influence  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  acquiring  notions  that  did  not  originate  with  him ;  such 
instruction  should  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits, 
and  certainly  not  extend  beyond  the  most  fundamental  elements, 
from  which  he  can  and  should  build  up  his  whole  mental  world 
for  himself  under  proper  guidance  and  without  apparent  compul- 
sion. The  kind  of  self-consciousness  that  is  injurious  to  the 
child  is   the  recognition  of  his  organs,  his  mind  as  well  as  his 
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stomach,  as  something  having  an  individuality  apart  from  his 
conscious  being,  his  true  •'ego."  But  the  belief  that  he  is 
evolving  what  he  learns  out  of  his  own  mind  is  equivalent  merely 
to  the  recognition  of  it  as  a  logical  consequence  of  certain 
premises,  and  is  the  basis  of  exact  thought,  the  best  product  of 
education. 

I  should,  then,  begin  instruction  in  number  and  in  form  at  the 
same  time — that  is,  at  the  very  beginning  of  school  life — and 
continue  them  throughout  the  course  simultaneously,  apportioning 
the  whole  time  available  for  mathematical  study  in  each  grade 
between  them  in  such  a  way  that,  at  any  stage,  the  pupil  shall 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  either  that  may  be  necessary  for 
further  progress  in  the  other.  If  the  work  is  so  distributed,  the 
child  will  never  come  to  an  application  of  number  to  form  nor  of 
form  to  number  until  he  is  prepared  for  it.  The  work  along 
each  of  these  lines  must  be  logically  consecutive  and  progress- 
ive, and  should  be  connected  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  work 
along  the  other  line — if  not  with  what  is  being  done  at  the  time, 
at  least  with  previous  work — so  that  the  two  shall  be  inseparably 
woven  together  in  the  child's  mind.  I  think  we  ordinarily  pay 
far  too  little  attention  to  the  application  of  number  to  geometry ; 
in  fact,  under  the  prevalent  conditions,  the  child  gets  hardly  any 
practical  knowledge  of  metrical  geometry,  of  which  the  greatest 
use  can  be  made  in  the  actual  affairs  of  life.  I  would  make  the 
study  of  mathematics  consist  always  in  doing  something ;  I  would 
make  the  theoretical  part  of  geometry  entirely  subservient  to 
constructions  and  calculations.  The  child  should  learn  to  use  the 
ruler  and  dividers  as  early  as  possible,  and  neatness  and  accuracy 
of  drawing — to  a  definite  scale,  whenever  practicable — should 
be  regarded  as  important  elements  of  good  work  in  geometry 
and  its  applications.  By  far  the  most  important  method  of  proof 
in  geometry  is  the  method  of  superposition,  and  any  child  can 
be  made  to  understand  it  if  it  is  presented  in  the  right  way,  that 
is,  in  the  concrete  form.  The  great  difficulty  in  it,  at  present,  is 
that  one  figure  is  not  actually  applied  to  another,  but  the  appli- 
cation is  only  imagined,  and  it  is  the  want  of  geometrical 
imagination  that  prevents  many  children  from  comprehending 
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geometry.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  figures  should  be  concrete,  cut 
out  of  paper  or  other  suitable  material;  and  one  actually  applied 
to  the  other.  In  the  course  of  time,  after  a  sufficient  number  of 
actual  applications  have  been  made,  the  pupil  may  be  exercised 
in  imagining  the  applications,  and,  if  his  imagination  is  at  fault, 
his  errors  may  be  corrected  by  actual  applications.  With  prac- 
tice under  proper  guidance  all  difficulties  will  disappear.  But 
now  the  pupil  has  no  time  for  such  practice ;  he  is  rushed  through 
geometry  in  a  year,  held  to  the  demonstration  of  so  many  theo- 
rems a  day,  without  regard  to  his  preparation  for  the  work  and 
his  comprehension  of  it.  And  what  is  it  all  for?  The  chief 
object  seems  to  be  that  he  may  say  that  he  has  studied  geome- 
try, because  the  college  requires  him  to  be  able  to  say  that. 
Nevertheless,  the  right  kind  of  geometry  is  of  practical  use  and  of 
daily  application  in  some  form  or  another,  and  it  is  this  kind  that 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  If  anyone  who  had  learned 
geometry  in  this  way  were  sufficiently  interested  to  care  to  read 
a  formal  presentation  of  the  subject,  he  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  Euclid ;  but  such  reading  is  appropriate  to  philosophers  and 
not  to  school  children.  It  is  evident  to  the  child  that  he  is 
accomplishing  something  when  he  is  making  a  geometrical  con- 
struction, and  such  constructions  are  just  the  things  on  which  he 
gets  the  firmest  grasp,  and  which  he  retains  to  a  certain  extent 
after  geometry  as  a  system  has  faded  out  of  his  mind.  Such 
construction  should,  then,  constitute  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  work  in  form ;  the  greater  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  and 
the  more  the  pains  taken  with  them,  the  more  permanent  is  the 
effect  of  such  exercises  and  the  better  are  the  things  they  repre- 
sent understood.  The  metrical  principles — which,  in  their  ele- 
mentary forms,  are  all  derived  by  the  method  of  superposition  — 
should  be  constantly  applied  to  practical  problems,  to  the  actual 
determination  of  lengths,  areas,  and  volumes,  in  terms  of  various 
units.  I  have  found  that  many  boys  who  seem  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  and  remembering  the  formulae  for  measurements 
are  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  when  they  are  asked  to 
apply  them  to  concrete  cases.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  nearly 
all  their  practice  in  measurement  is  had  in  connection  with   the 
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study  of  arithmetic  at  a  time  when  their  knowledge  of  geometry 
is  entirely  insufficient,  whereas  they  have  almost  no  practice  in 
connection  with  the  corresponding  work  in  geometry.  But  it  is 
not  enough  that  these  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  geomet- 
rical forms  as  such ;  they  should  be  applied  also  to  concrete 
objects  whose  shapes  are  sufficiently  simple  and  to  such  as  have 
forms  approximately  compounded  of  simple  forms.  In  practical 
life,  approximate  measurement  is  quite  as  important  as  accurate 
measurement,  and  is  often  alone  practicable ;  attention  ought, 
then,  to  be  paid  it  in  the  schools.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  would 
make  practical  use  the  basis  of  all  instruction  in  mathematics.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  would  teach  the  child  to  do  only  those  things 
that  he  may  want  to  do  in  after-life,  but  that  I  would  teach  him 
to  do  as  many  of  those  things  as  possible  as  parts  of  a  systematic 
course  in  mathematics. 

What  I  have  just  said  about  the  work  in  form  is  to  be  applied, 
as  far  as  it  is  applicable,  to  the  work  in  number  also.  All  the 
principles  learned  should  be  applied  to  concrete  cases  within  the 
child's  actual  sphere  of  interest,  and  this  sphere  must  be  so 
extended,  if  necessary,  as  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions of  each  principle.  This  is  where  instruction  in  arithmetic 
is  often  faulty,  in  that  the  teacher  does  not  secure  a  sufficient 
extension  of  the  child's  sphere  to  include  the  applications  made ; 
such  extension,  if  necessary,  should  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
requisite  to  each  application.  The  comprehension  of  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  statement  of  a  problem,  the  recognition  of 
what  is  required,  and  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  the 
required  thing  to  the  things  that  are  given,  are  just  as  important 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  the  required  thing  is  to 
be  found  and  the  ability  to  carry  this  process  out.  This  is  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  the  knowledge  of  reasons  for  the 
rules  in  accordance  with  which  the  fundamental  processes  are 
performed.  The  one  is  sense,  perception ;  the  other  is  medita- 
tion, philosophy.  The  best  possible  basis  for  a  curriculum  in  ele- 
mentary mathematics  would  be  a  series  of  problems  in  number 
and  form  whose  solution  should  require  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
principles  to  be  taught,  arranged  according  to  the  proper  order 
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of  the  corresponding  principles.  These  problems  should  be 
taken  up  consecutively,  and  each  solved  after  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  its  proper  solution  have  been  secured.  The  solution 
of  other  problems  involving  the  same  principles  will  furnish 
ample  practice  in  the  applications  of  these  principles.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  reminded  of  a  Harvard  professor  who,  when 
criticised  for  setting  the  same  examination  paper  that  he  had 
set  ten  years  before,  replied  that  he  would  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  any  student  who  could  answer  all  the  questions  he 
had  set  in  the  last  ten  years.  So  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  any  child  who  could  solve  all  the 
problems  in  such  a  standard  series.  At  all  events,  the  solution 
of  useful  problems  ought  to  be  the  main  thing,  and  everything 
else  should  be  subordinated  to  that ;  theory  should  be  learned 
by  the  practice  of  methods  in  concrete  cases. 

In  what  is  recognized  as  one  branch,  I  suppose  nobody  doubts 
that  the  transition  from  one  topic  to  another  should  be  as  gradual 
and  as  natural  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow.  But  the 
same  is  true  also  of  the  transition  from  one  branch  to  another,  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  branch  can  be  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
former.  This  applies  particularly  to  algebra  as  an  outgrowth  of 
arithmetic  and  to  demonstrational  geometry  as  an  outgrowth  of 
observational  geometry.  Algebra  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
symbolic  arithmetic ;  it  is,  in  its  elementary  part,  a  mode  of  rep- 
resenting arithmetical  processes  and  relations;  its  higher  parts 
deal  with  the  generalization  of  these  processes  and  relations. 
Its  symbolism  makes  it  a  more  powerful  instrument  for  the  solu- 
tion of  numerical  problems  than  common  arithmetic,  in  that  the 
results  obtained  by  it  are  not  restricted  by  particular  numerical 
values  of  the  given  quantities.  In  arithmetic  (and  also  in  geometry) 
particular  cases  are  discussed ;  the  results  would  be  valueless  for 
general  purposes  if  it  were  not  that  each  particular  case  is  con- 
sidered as  a  typical  representative  of  a  class  of  cases  to  all  of 
which  the  same  discussion  is  appropriate,  step  for  step,  and  that 
this  discussion  leads  to  analogous  results  in  all  cases  of  the  same 
class.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  individual  is  left  to  his  own 
resources   to    determine,    by  unconscious    inductive    reasoning, 
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whether  the  methods  employed  in  the  discussion  of  one  particu- 
lar case  are  or  are  not  applicable  to  any  other  particular  case 
that  may  arise.  In  algebra,  on  the  other  hand,  a  whole  class  of 
cases  is  discussed  at  once  under  such  preliminary  conditions  as 
make  it  evident  what  particular  cases  belong  to  this  class.  In 
other  words,  the  method  of  arithmetic  is  inductive,  while  that  of 
algebra  is  deductive  ;  but  the  deduction  of  algebra  is  based  upon 
the  induction  of  arithmetic,  of  which  it  is  the  immediate  out- 
growth. The  early  part  of  algebra  consists  simply  in  translating 
the  language  of  arithmetic  into  symbolic  language  and  znce  versa; 
the  earlier  this  translation  is  begun,  the  more  readily  will  the 
child  learn  to  think  in  the  new  language,  and  the  easier  will  he 
find  the  study  of  algebra  as  such  when  he  comes  to  it,  because 
he  will  then  have  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  due  to  the  mode 
of  expression  and  will  have  to  contend  only  with  those  difficulties 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  generalization  of  number.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  learn  the  language  of  algebra  while  he  is  still  study- 
ing arithmetic — in  fact,  as  early  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  as 
possible — and  use  this  language  on  all  suitable  occasions,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  acquired  fluency  in  it  before  he  begins 
the  study  of  extended  number.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
pedagogical  principle  that  difficulties  should  be  overcome  sepa- 
rately, as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child 
should  be  taught  merely  the  notation  of  algebra,  but  that  he 
should  be  exercised  continually  in  carrying  out  the  same  lines  of 
thought  in  the  symbolic  language  of  algebra  that  he  would  have 
to  carry  out  in  arithmetic,  by  which  means  he  acquires  uncon- 
sciously the  fundamental  notion  of  an  equation  and  of  the  trans- 
formations to  which  an  equation  may  be  subjected.  Due  regard 
being  had  to  the  results  derived  by  induction  from  the  discussion 
of  any  particular  problem  by  the  purely  arithmetical  method^ 
this  method  is  as  general  as  the  algebraical  method,  although 
this  generality  is  not  so  evident.  The  reason  why  some  numer- 
ical problems  are  more  readily  solved  by  algebra  than  by  pure 
arithmetic  is  that  the  symbolic  notation  enables  us  to  carry  out 
operations  involving  any  numbers  even  before  those  numbers  are 
known.     The  objection  that  appears  to  me  most  likely  to  be 
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raised  to  this  early  introduction  of  the  algebraical  method  is  that 
it  encourages  the  child  to  use  this  method  when  he  ought  to  be 
having  practice  in  arithmetic;  but  I  take  the  ground  that  the 
study  of  arithmetic  is  justified  only  in  so  far  as  it  enables  the 
pupil  to  solve  problems,  and  that  any  problem  ought  to  be  solved 
by  algebra  if  it  can  be  better  solved  in  that  way  than  by  arith- 
metic. Practice  in  the  fundamental  operations  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  arithmetic,  and  this  practice  can  be  had  just 
as  well  in  connection  with  algebraical  work  as  without  it. 

What  I  have  said  about  induction  in  arithmetic  does  not  apply 
to  the  very  first  elements  of  the  subject.  The  study  of  the 
fundamental  operations  —  that  is,  of  the  relations  of  numbers  to 
each  other — has  three  stages.  First,  all  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  very  smallest  numbers  must  be  learned  by  actual  observation 
and  fixed  in  the  mind ;  this  stage  ends  with  the  commitment  to 
memory  of  the  tables  of  addition  and  subtraction  (the  latter  table 
is  only  another  mode  of  reading  the  former  and  need  not  be 
learned  separately),  which  assures  the  immediate  command  of 
the  results  of  observation.  Second,  the  multiplication  table 
must  be  thoroughly  memorized;  this  is  not  a  collection  of  the 
results  of  the  child's  personal  observation ;  it  would  not  be 
economical  to  require  the  child  to  verify  all  the  numbers  of  this 
tabte,  nor  would  such  a  verification  answer  any  useful  purpose ; 
the  mastery  of  the  table  is  a  necessary  condition  for  further  prog- 
ress, but  the  table  itself  must  be  taken  for  granted  as  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  others.  The  third  stage  is  the  study  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  numbers  in  general  based  upon  the  tables  of 
addition  and  multiplication  of  small  numbers;  our  system  of 
numeration,  of  which  the  elements  will  have  been  learned  in  the 
first  stage,  and  whose  indefinite  extension  constitutes  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  stage  enables  us  to  make  this  generalization. 
As  I  have  said,  the  fundamental  operations  constitute  the  most 
important  part  of  arithmetic  as  a  subject  of  the  curriculum ;  they 
should  be  practiced  separately  until  they  can  be  performed 
accurately  and  rapidly,  in  useful  applications,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  people  can  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  with  accuracy,  to  say  nothing  of  rapidity. 
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when  we  consider  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  arithmetic  in  the 
schools.  I  was  informed  by  an  astronomer  some  years  ago  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  young  men  pursuing  their  studies 
in  college  on  whose  computations  he  could  place  any  reliance. 
I  attribute  this  state  of  things  to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
operations  are  neglected  in  favor  of  technical  and  especially 
mercantile  applications,  whose  intricacies  distract  attention  from 
the  operations  themselves.  Algebraic  symbols  should  be  intro- 
duced as  soon  as  the  fundamental  operations  have  been  mastered. 
As  to  fractions,  it  seems  to  me  simplest  to  treat  decimal  frac- 
tions by  the  rules  for  integers  before  the  general  principles  of 
vulgar  fractions  are  introduced ;  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
fractions  whose  terms  are  very  small  integers  will  have  been 
studied  in  connection  with  those  terms.  The  rest  of  arithmetic 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  applications  of  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions, percentage  as  an  application  of  decimal  fractions,  and 
interest  of  percentage ;  mercantile  applications  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  and  should  involve  only  such  transactions  as  the 
child  can  understand  without  much  preparation  ;  square  root  is  best 
taught  by  the  algebraical  method,  and  cube  root  should  be  so 
taught,  if  at  all.  One  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  arith- 
metic is  denominate  numbers ;  they  should  be  taught  only  in  the 
forms  in  which  they  will  be  actually  used;  many  of  them  are 
mere  curiosities  not  likely  to  be  used  by  one  out  of  a  thousand. 
What  I  mean  by  **the  forms  in  which  they  will  be  used"  is  illus- 
trated by  the  table  of  long  measure,  which  contains  several  units 
not  now  commonly  employed  and  several  others  that  are  practi- 
cally never  used  together.  Especially  should  improbable  appli- 
cations be  excluded.  When  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  shall  have  been  generally  adopted,  the  difficulties  of 
denominate  numbers  will  have  disappeared,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
they  arise  from  the  English  monetary  system. 

When  the  purely  arithmetical  work  is  finished,  algebra  as  such 
ought  to  be  continued — not  begun  again,  but  continued  from  the 
point  reached  in  connection  with  arithmetic.  By  this  time  the 
simple  equation  of  the  first  degree  in  one  unknown  quantity  will 
be  a  familiar  idea.     The  next  step  is  naturally  to  the  conception 
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of  negative  number  (I  should  say  this  also  ought  to  come  in 
arithmetic),  and  thQ  development  of  algebra  from  this  point  will 
proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

In  form  I  should  begin  by  teaching  the  pupil  the  names  of 
the  simpler  plane  figures  and  solids,  putting  into  his  hands 
models  of  a  considerable  variety  of  each  form,  naming  their  parts 
(vertices,  sides,  edges,  and  faces),  making  him  count  these  parts 
(as  an  exercise  in  number,  closely  following  his  progress  in  that 
line).  The  child  seems  to  have  a  veritable  mania  for  names, 
coining  words  of  his  own  and  using  those  coined  by  other  chil- 
dren, of  which  many  have  no  meanings  at  all  and  yet  are  used 
in  certain  definite  connections,  so  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
difficulty  in  teaching  the  names  of  forms.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  better  concrete  representative  of  a  number  than  a  geomet- 
rical form;  I  believe  that  the  simultaneous  study  of  number  and 
form,  while  it  gives  an  additional  interest  to  the  latter  study,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  assimilation  of  the  former.  The  next  topics 
are  naturally  the  applications  of  figures  to  each  other,  measure- 
ment (of  lengths,  areas,  volumes,  and  angles,  in  terms  of  various 
units,  first  arbitrary  units  and  then  those  in  common  use),  the 
use  of  the  ruler  and  dividers,  parallel  lines  (without  regard  to  the 
theory),  and  similar  figures.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to 
distribute  the  time  between  number  and  form  in  such  proportions 
that  progress  in  the  one  shall  keep  pace  with  that  in  the  other. 
During  this  stage  a  number  of  the  simpler  geometrical  theorems 
can  be  proved,  but  no  systematic  attempt  to  prove  theorems 
should  be  made ;  the  proofs  given  should  grow  naturally  out  of 
observation  and  construction;  the  child  must  be  led  gradually  to 
see  in  what  a  proof  consists  and  he  will  then  devise  proofs  of 
himself  in  many  cases.  Then  all  the  principles  of  measurement 
can  be  taught  in  their  practical  applications,  and  I  should  lay 
great  stress  on  this  part  of  the  work ;  such  measurements  consti- 
tute the  most  important  uses  of  geometry.         ^ 

Finally,  with  this  prepa^^ation,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
teaching  plane  trigonometry  as  the  cap-stone  of  elementary 
mathematics.  From  the  time  when  the  use  of  the  ruler  and 
dividers  has  been  learned,  constructions  with  them  should  con- 
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stitute  a  regular  part  of  the  work,  each  figure  studied  being 
accurately  drawn  by  the  pupil  to  a  definite  scale.  When  the 
child  has  grasped  the  nature  of  a  proof,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  prove  every  result  he  obtains  by  inspection  or  otherwise  and 
to  state  his  reasons  for  the  constructions  made;  the  teacher 
should  cause  him  to  correct  his  errors  by  questioning  and  criti- 
cising ;  if  such  methods  fail  with  a  particular  pupil,  it  is  better  to 
call  on  other  members  of  the  class  to  remove  the  difficulty  than 
for  the  teacher  to  correct  the  error  himself. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  curriculum  in  mathematics 
that  seems  to  me  most  suitable  for  the  schools,  most  readily 
made  effective,  and  most  useful  to  the  pupil  when  his  course  is 
finished.  Perhaps  it  demands  more  effort  of  the  teacher  than 
the  present  curriculum,  for  I  assume  that  all  instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  class-room,  leaving  only  exercises  to  be  done  out- 
side ;  but  it  will  save  time,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  results 
will  justify  the  effort  even  to  the  teacher. 

After  the  address,  the  audience  passed  to  the  corridor  near 
the  library,  where  refreshments  were  served,  and  there  enjoyed  an 
hour  of  social  converse.  The  committee  of  arrangements  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Fiske,  Mr.  George  W.  Rollins,  and  Mr. 
Byron  Groce. 

SATURDAY   MORNING. 

President  Capen:  There  are  some  items  of  business  which,  I 
think,  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  first  in  order  is  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  election  of  new  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  nominated  for  membership  eleven 
persons.     They  were  unanimously  elected,  as  follows : 
J.  G.  Estill,  master  in  the  Hotchkiss  School. 
Lester  S.  Hart,  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Laura  E.  Hovey,  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Florence  Jackson,  instructor  in  Wellesley  College. 
Anna  J.  McKeag,  professor  in  Wellesley  College. 
Helen  A.  Merrill,  instructor  in  Wellesley  College. 

George  F.  Pope,  principal  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School,  Fall  River. 
Herbert  T.  Rich,  master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
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George  E.  Selleck,  teacher  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
William  L.  Snow,  teacher  in  the  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Charles  T.  Woodbury,  principal  of  the  High  School,  Fitchburg. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report,  which  was  accepted 
and  placed  on  file.     It  was  as  follows : 

REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETARY. 

Our  membership  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting  numbered  373. 
Of  these,  150  represented  the  colleges,  99  the  high  schools,  109  the 
private  or  endowed  schools,  and  15  other  forms  of  occupation.  By 
this  morning's  election  11  new  members  have  been  chosen.  The 
present  membership,  therefore,  numbers  384,  153  representing  colleges, 
105  representing  high  schools,  in  representing  private  or  endowed 
schools,  and  15  otherwise  connected. 

The  last  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish adopted  the  following  resolution  on  May  10,  1902  : 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  constituent  bodies  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  1903-4  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  concerted 
action  with  regard  to  uniform  entrance  requirements  in  English  for  1909  and 
the  years  immediately  following. 

I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  at  this  meeting  for  represen- 
tation of  this  Association  at  any  conference  that  may  be  held  within 
the  next  year.  There  was  expressed  at  the  last  meeting  some  desire 
for  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  books  placed  upon  the  lists.  An 
early  appointment  of  our  delegation  would  give  to  any  of  our  mem- 
bers who  have  suggestions  to  make  relative  to  English  requirements 
opportunity  to  inform  our  delegates  of  changes  that  seem  desirable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ray  Greene  Ruling,  Secretary. 

The  same  speaker  presented  his  report  as  Treasurer,  which 
was  accepted  and  placed  on  file.     It  was  as  follows : 

REPORT    OF    THE    TREASURER. 
RECEIPTS. 

On  hand  October  1 1 ,  1 902 $3.58 

Assessments : 

1 899-1900  (i) $  1.50 

1 900- 1 90 1  (3) 4.50 

1901-1902  ri7) 34.00 

1902-1903  (287) 574.00 

$614.00 

$617.58 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Printing $157-35 

Postage,  expressage,  and  mailing 85.71 

Traveling  expenses  of  speaker 10.91 

Stenographer 30.00 

Secretary's  salary  for  three  years          -         -         •         -  150.00 

Loss  on  unsigned  check 2.00 

435.97 

Balance  October  10,  1903 -     $181.61 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  Treasurer. 

In  accordance  with  the  Secretary's  suggestion,  there  was 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Admission  Requirements  in  English, 
the  members  of  which  should  act  as  delegates  to  any  conference 
that  may  be  called  on  this  subject  within  the  coming  year.  Miss 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  Mr.  Huber  Gray  Buehler,  and  Dr.  William  T. 
Peck  were  the  members  chosen. 

Mr.  George  W.  Rollins,  for  the  Nominating  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  were  unan- 
imously elected,  as  follows: 

President — William  Gallagher, 

Vice-Presidents — Mary  A.  Jordan,  Harlan  P.  Amen. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer —  Ray  Greene  Huling. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding) — Edward  H.  Smiley,  Caroline 
Hazard,  Edwin  H.  Hall,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Fred.  W.  Atkinson. 

Committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  Admission  Examinations  —  Enoch  C.  Adams,  term  expiring  1904;  Wil- 
liam Orr,  term  expiring  1905  ;  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  term  expiring  1906. 

President  Capen:  The  report  of  the  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Exam- 
inations. 

Professor  Walter  B.  Jacobs,  of  Brown  University:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  no  work  assigned  this  committee,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  committee.  At 
least  I  am  sure  of  that  fact  for  the  last  two  years.  I  have,  then,  no 
report  for  any  work  done,  as  the  Association  has  called  upon  this  com- 
mittee to  perform  no  work,  and  its  function  is  not  to  initiate  work. 
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I  have,  however,  received  a  communication  from  Professor  Poland, 
the  secretary  of  the  commission,  giving  information  of  certain  action 
taken  by  the  commission  at  its  last  meeting.  The  vote  was  as 
follows: 

"Voted  to  report  to  the  colleges  that  the  future  work  of  the  com- 
mission seems  uncertain,  and  therefore  that  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  it  be  continued  in  existence  for  two  years  without  a  meet- 
ing in  that  interval  unless  it  shall  seem  necessary  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  that  if  at  the  end  of  two  years  no  further  work  be 
found  for  the  committee,  it  shall  be  dissolved/' 

I  felt  that  this  was  a  matter  that  should  be  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  Association 
should  take  any  action  at  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  this  commission  should  exist  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
this  Association  and  the  colleges  or  not,  or  whether  the  influence  of 
this  Association  may  best  make  itself  felt  indirectly  through  public 
opinion,  or  whether  this  Association  should  deal  directly  with  the  col- 
leges. 

I  submit  the  matter  to  the  Association. 

President  Capen:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association. 

Upon  motion  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  be  accepted. 

President  Capen  :    Is  any  other  action  desired  ? 

Dr.  William  T.  Peck:  Mr.  President,  as  I  was  a  member  for 
three  years  of  the  committee  of  this  Association,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  and  to  offer  a  motion.  At  that  time  the  committee 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  itself  to  take  the  initiative  in  some  matters, 
and  so  several  propositions  were  brought  by  the  committee  before  the 
commission.  One  was  the  renewal  of  the  subject  of  English,  which 
led  to  the  work  that  has  now  extended  throughout  the  country.  But 
the  members  of  the  committee  felt  that  that  was  not  the  best  way  for 
them  to  proceed.  It  seemed  more  desirable  that  whatever  they  pre- 
sented to  the  commission  should  have  had  previously  the  sanction  of 
the  Association.  Therefore  the  last  few  years  they  have  waited  for  the 
Association  to  act. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  now,  as  the  commission  has 
first  moved  in  this  matter,  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject,  and  I 
move  that  the  question  of  conferences  between  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  and  the  Colleges  of 
New  England  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion, with  the  request  that  it  report  a  plan  for  such  conference  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association. 

The  motioti  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Capen  :  Will  you  please  come  to  order.  Dr.  Gallagher, 
I  think,  has  something  to  bring  up  before  we  proceed  with  the 
paper. 

Dr.  William  Gallagher,  of  Thayer  Academy:  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  committee  to  confer  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges 
consider  the  effect  upon  the  secondary  schools  of  the  growing  tendency 
in  some  colleges  to  insist  on  the  continuance  of  certain  studies  during 
the  last  year  of  the  preparatory  course.  If  this  list  is  enlarged,  and 
different  colleges  emphasize  different  studies,  we  may  gradually  be 
brought  back  to  the  same  chaotic  condition  that  existed  through  lack 
of  uniformity  when  this  Association  was  formed. 

A  specific  instance  is  the  insistence  on  continuing  algebra  and 
French  through  the  last  year  of  the  secondary  school,  when  many 
schools  have  found  it  necessary  to  put  these  studies  among  the  pre- 
liminary subjects  to  avoid  the  overcrowding  of  the  last  year. 

President  Capen  :  You  hear  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gallagher.  I 
do  not  understand  that  he  made  it  as  a  motion.  . 

Dr.  Gallagher  :  I  made  it  as  a  suggestion  for  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

President  Capen  :  Will  the  committee  take  notice  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly?  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  business  that 
should  be  attended  to  before  we  proceed  to  the  formal  discussion  of 
the  morning  ?  Hearing  none,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  John 
C.  Packard,  Of  the  Brookline  High  School,  who  will  speak  to  the  sub- 
ject, "  Mathematics  and  the  Co-ordination  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
in  Secondary  Schools.'* 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  THE  CO-ORDINATION  OF  MATH- 
EMATICS AND  PHYSICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

John  C.  Packard, 
Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  in  New  England,  at 
least,  the  courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools  —  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  reference  to  mathematics — are  determined 
largely  by  the  character  of  the  entrance  examinations  maintained 
by  our  leading  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  This  state  of 
things,  existing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  our  boys  and  girls  —  figures  are  dangerous  here — 
ever  see  the  inside  of  a  "higher  institution,"  has  arisen  in  part 
from  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  prestige  of  the  college  professor  in  the  educational 
world  carries  authority  with  it. 

2.  Few  pupils  in  a  secondary  school,  whether  they  really 
expect  to  go  on  or  not,  like  to  have  the  college  door  swung 
together  in  their  very  faces  at  this  early  stage  in  their  educa- 
tional career,  and  fewer  teachers  are  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  such  action.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
course  which  leads  to  college  must  be  kept  continually  in  mind 
by  all. 

3.  Text-books  prepared  for  secondary  schools  are  invariably 
based  upon  the  college-entrance  requirements  as  interpreted  by 
the  aforesaid  examinations ;  for  no  reliable  publisher  would  dare 
accept  the  manuscript  of  a  high-school  text  that  could  not  be 
honestly  said  to  cover  the  ground  referred  to  in  the  current 
**  requirements,"  as  stated  in  the  catalogues  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Dartmouth,  and  the  rest.  Witness  the  lifeless  uniformity  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  elementary  text-books  both  as  to  subject- 
matter,  order  of  topics,  and  method  of  presentation,  as  well  as 
the  oft-recurring  phrase,  *'  designed  to  cover  college  require- 
ments." 

This  being  the  situation  in  New  England,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  look  over  a  few  of  these  college-entrance  papers  to  see  if 
we  can  discover  any  important  characteristics  common  to  them 
all.    In  Appendix  A  are  found  the  papers  of  a  dozen  of  our  New 
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England  colleges  and  scientific  schools  as  set  for  June,  1903. 
There  is  evident,  at  once,  a  striking  uniformity  in  this,  that  the 
problems  submitted  in  algebra  are  almost  without  exception  of 
the  most  abstract  character — the  factoring  of  polynomials;  the 
solution  of  simultaneous  quadratic-equations  involving  x  and  y; 
the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  a  given  term  in  an  expres- 
sion to  be  developed  by  means  of  the  binomial  theorem  ;  the 
reduction  to  simple  forms  of  expressions  involving  fractional 
and  negative  exponents;  and  the  summation  of  series.  Rarely 
a  reference  to  business  or  to  science,  or  to  any  feature  of  daily 
life.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  college -preparatory  pupils,  in 
their  moments  of  depression,  often  inquire  as  to  the  real  use  of 
such  a  subject  as  elementary  algebra  7 

A  similar  condition  of  things  exists  in  reference  to  geometry, 
understood  by  us  all  to  be  the  basis  of  architecture,  design,  and 
the  various  symmetrical  forms  of  nature.  The  symmetry  of  the 
flower,  the  cell,  and  the  crystal,  the  proportions  of  good  design, 
the  elements  of  mechanism,  and  the  salient  features  of  mechanical 
drawing  are  made  to  give  way  to  problems  involving  incommen- 
surables,  limits,  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  and  the  computation 

of  TT. 

The  plane  trigonometry  even  presents  no  hint  of  a  practical 
application,  but  runs  the  weary  round  of  the  various  transforma- 
tions occurring  in  goniometry  and  the  solution  of  the  abstract 
triangle. 

The  idea  of  the  examiner  appears  to  be  that  if  the  pupil's 
mathematical  tools  are  in  fair  condition,  it  matters  not  whether 
he  has  learned  to  use  them  for  anything  or  not. 

The  various  attempts  at  applied  algebra  that  occasionally 
appear  in  these  papers  are  often  quite  amusing  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  daily  life.     (See  Appendix  B,  i,  2,  3.) 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  entrance  examination — the 
practical  college  requirement. 

Turning  now  to  the  schools  themselves,  what  do  we  find? 
Pure  mathematics  in  the  saddle :  applied  mathematics  pushed  to 
one  side,  or  neglected  altogether.  The  average  pupil  upon  enter- 
ing the  high  school  is  able  to  perform  the  fundamental  opera- 
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tions  of  arithmetic  fairly  well,  but  he  has,  of  course,  at  this  early 
stage  never  learned  to  apply  his  mathematics  to  any  great  extent 
— especially  since  so  much  of  mensuration,  business  arithmetic, 
and  applied  problems  has  been  omitted  from  our  grammar-school 
courses — and  he  is  sadly  lacking  in  logic.  He  needs  training  in 
clearness  of  thinking  and  a  strengthening  of  his  faith  in  mathe- 
matics as  a  useful  instrument.  He  usually  gets  a  course  in 
formal  algebra,  made  up  largely  of  "examples" — I  use  the  word 
advisedly — involving  purely  abstract  quantities,  represented 
generally  by  x  and  j',  with  the  addition  later  of  a,  6,  c,  and  rf, 
varied  occasionally  by  an  applied  problem  concerning  the  hands 
of  a  watch  or  the  pursuit  of  a  hare  by  a  greyhound.  Cross- 
references  to  physics,  manual  training,  business  affairs,  or  daily 
life,  or  even  to  the  history  of  mathematics,  are  almost  unknown. 
The  next  year  comes  a  course  in  plane  geometry,  divorced 
entirely  from  any  practical  application  whatever — the  dry  bones 
of  the  subject;  a  fine  training  in  logic,  accurate  statement,  and 
keen  thinking,  I  grant,  and  of  inestimable  value  as  such,  but 
lacking  the  prime  essential  of  practical  application.  Trigonom- 
etry and  advanced  algebra,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  fol- 
low. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  last.  The  unprecedented  devel- 
opment of  manual  training,  laboratory  methods  in  science, 
applied  physics  based  upon  mathematics,  and  our  astounding 
commercial  advancement  as  a  nation  demand  a  change.  The 
concrete  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  abstract.  "Correlation" 
must  be  our  watchword.  The  teachers  of  mathematics,  of  nat- 
ural science,  and  of  manual  training  must  become  bosom  friends, 
each  vitally  interested  in  and  conversant  with  the  work  of  the 
other  two.  Frequent  conferences  must  be  held.  Points  of  con- 
tact must  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  developed  until  their  num- 
ber and  area  are  greatly  increased.  The  colleges  must  help  by 
abridging  their  requirements  in  pure  mathematics  and  asking  for 
more  applications.  In  the  end,  a  new  subject,  known  as  "every- 
day mathematics,"  may  be  formed  by  a  fusion  of  physics,  manual 
training,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  worth  infinitely  more  to  the  non- 
coUege  pupil  than  the  present  courses  can  ever  be,  while  form- 
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ing  at  the  same  time  a  solid  basis  for  subsequent  applied  work  in 
the  college  and  scientific  school/ 

What  will  become  of  the  pure  mathematics,  as  we  know  it 
today,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  assume  that  it  will  follow  the  well- 
known  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Fusion  is  in  the  air.  Witness  the  organization  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers,  with  its  mas- 
terly report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Correlation  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools,  to  which  the  writer  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness;  the  formation  of  the  Association  of 
Mathematical  Teachers  in  New  England,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Professor  Osgood  and  others ;  the  establishment  of  an  organ, 
Supplement  to  School  Science^  devoted  to  the  interests  of  applied 
mathematics ;  and,  lastly,  the  growing  sympathy  that  is  manifest 
everywhere  between  teachers  of  pure  and  applied  science.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  movement.  Reforms  come  slowly. 
We  must  not  be  rash,  but  each  one  of  us  must  contribute  his 
share,  honestly  and  fearlessly,  in  accordance  with  his  best  light, 
to  the  grand  result. 

To  bring  the  matter  before  you,  then,  not  in  the  form  of  an 
ideal  course,  but  as  a  series  of  notes  in  substantial  agreement 
with  much  of  the  report  referred  to,  to  be  discussed  and  devel- 
oped, I  submit  the  following  points  for  your  consideration : 

In  our  elementary  algebra,  let  us  omit  or  greatly  subordinate: 
(l)  H.  C.  F.  by  the  method  of  successive  division ;  (2)  the  fac- 
toring of  expressions  containing  two  trinomial  factors;  (3)  con- 
tinued fractions  and  fractions  "many  times  compounded;"  (4) 
the  binomial  theorem,  except  for  the  square  and  the  cube;  (5) 
cube  root;  (6)  binomial  surds;  (7)  complicated  radicals;  (8) 
simultaneous  quadratics,  excepting  those  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter; (9)  imaginaries;  (10)  series;  (ii)  useless  puzzles  (see 
Appendix  B,  4,  5 ;  Appendix  C,  1,2,  3).  Professors  D.  C.  and  J. 
P.  Jackson  have  shown  us  in  their  Elementary  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism (Macmillan)  how  much  may  be  done  along  practical  lines 
with  a  very  meager  mathematical  equipment.     Let  us  emphasize 

'  Such  a  course  for  beginners  may  be  found  in  a  book  entiUed  First  Course  in 
Mathematics^  published  by  Doubleday  &  McClure,  New  York,  N.  V.,  and  edited  by 
Seymour  Eaton. 
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the  simple  equation  and  its  numerous  applications — to  levers, 
inclined  planes,  pulleys,  and  affairs  of  daily  life ;  the  quadratic 
as  related  to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  various  graphs  clustering  about  the  circle — the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola — introducing,  in  connection  with 
the  conic  sections,  many  interesting  problems  of  a  simple  char- 
acter concerning  centrifugal  motion,  projectiles,  Boyle's  law,  and 
planetary  motion.  Let  us  teach  the  practical  use  of  the  slide 
rule,  the  vernier,  and  the  logarithmic  table.  Let  us  make  fre- 
quent use  of  formulae  based  upon  actual  data  obtained  from  the 
laboratory,  the  workshop,  and  daily  life.  These  should  be  manip- 
ulated so  frequently  and  so  completely  that  the  pupil  may  come 
to  look  upon  a  formula  as  a  shorthand  rule  for  the  solution  of  a 
practical  problem.  The  most  useful  should  be  memorized  and 
made  thoroughly  familiar  by  frequent  use  and  many  concrete 
applications.*  Let  us  teach  ratio,  direct  and  inverse,  as  applied ' 
to  problems  in  optics,  specific  gravity,  and  the  like.  Let  us  see 
that  our  pupils  make  frequent  use  of  the  graph,  discuss  its  many 
applications,  and  carefully  consider  its  interpretations  until  this 
form  of  expression  becomes  thoroughly  familiar.  Data  for  this 
work  can  be  obtained  from  railway  time-tables,  temperature  and 
barometer  records  as  published  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  obser- 
vations made  in  the  physical  laboratory,  and  from  such  books  as 
Haswell's  Mechanic's  and  Engimet^s  Pocket-Book.  Let  us  intro- 
duce in  great  abundance — and  much  of  value  can  be  learned  in 
this  connection  from  the  literature  of  correspondence  schools — 
problems  concerning  ventilation,  heating,  and  household  econom- 
ics. Our  continual  aim  should  be  to  make  the  pupil  feel  that 
he  is  getting  something  that  he  can  use — a  new  tool. 

In  geometry,  let  us  agree  upon  the  syllabus  published  by 
Harvard  University,  but  rearranged  so  as  to  be  more  nearly  in 
keeping  with  existing  texts.  Let  us  omit  limits,  incommen- 
surables,  and  the  derivation  of  tt.  Let  us  teach  our  pupils  to 
treat  much  of  the  syllabus  as  an  outline  for  original  demonstra- 
tion, adding  many  applications  to  architecture,  mechanical  draw- 

*  See  Snyder  and  Palmer,  One  Thousand  Problems  in  Physics  (Ginn  &  Co.) ; 
Pierce,  Problems  in  Elementary  Physics  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
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ing,  and  physics.  Let  us  display,  under  the  head  of  "symmetry," 
a  large  number  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  geometrical  forms  of 
nature,  taken  from  crystallography,  botany,  and  optics,  upon  the 
walls  of  our  schoolrooms.  Let  us  review  the  graph ,  introduce 
simple  problems  from  surveying,  mechanical  drawing,  domestic 
science,  and  architecture ;  illustrate  mensuration  by  means  of  real 
solids;  demonstrate  the  reality  of  many  theorems  by  means  of 
squared  paper  and  the  balance ;  review  formulae ;  use  the  diagonal 
scale  and  the  vernier  in  measurement  of  lines,  and  logarithmic 
tables  for  computation.  Let  us  teach  the  nature  of  errors,  and 
the  method  of  finding  the  percentage  of  error.  Above  all,  let  us 
teach  constructions  as  practical  men  use  them.  Under  parallelo* 
grams,  let  us  teach  composition*  and  resolution  of  forces.  Under 
trapezoid,  teach  simple  methods  of  finding  areas.  Under  con- 
struction of  triangles  with  three  sides  given,  let  us  teach  methods 
of  bracing  used  by  bridge-builders  and  architects;  under  triangle 
with  one  side  and  two  angles  given,  teach  method  of  locating  an 
inaccessible  object,  referring  by  means  of  a  diagram  to  method 
of  finding  the  distance  to  the  sun  and  moon.  Under  construc- 
tion of  a  circle  through  three  points,  show  shop  method  of  cen- 
tering. When  dealing  with  the  right  triangle,  let  us  teach  the 
trigonometric  functions,  graphically,  by  means  of  a  simple 
diagram.  The  relation  of  the  sides  may  be  illustrated  in  many 
ways  by  paper-folding,  and  under  this  head  many  interesting 
problems  in  mechanics  may  be  taken  up.  Under  similar  figures, 
let  us  teach  drawing  to  scale.  Under  mensuration  of  soHds,  let 
us  review  formulae.  Finally  the  conic  sections  may  be  reviewed 
and  a  brief  introduction  to  analytics  be  made.' 

Trigonometry  should  be  made  intensely  practical  by  use  of  a 
simple  level  and  protractor,  subordinating  goniometry  and  ele- 
vating practice. 

Advanced  algebra  should  be  reserved  for  the  college. 

By  way  of  experiment,  the  teacher  of  physics  and  mathematics 

might  work  together,  each  contributing  his  share,  the  recitation 

being  held  indifferently  in  the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  or  the 

mathematical  recitation  room. 

*T.  SuNDARA  Row,  Geameiric  Exercises  in  ^tf^^r-Z'^^/t/fff^^  (published  by  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago) ;  Campbell,  Observational  Geometry  (Harper  Bros.). 
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The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  above  reform  are  many,  but 
they  are  not  insuperable.  The  college  professor  will  have  to  give 
us  his  opinion  as  to  what  can  be  spared  from  the  present  curric- 
ulum in  preparation  for  his  work,  and  we  shall  have  to  make  our 
substitutions  of  the  concrete  and  practical  for  the  abstract  and 
theoretical  with  great  care,  that  we  may  not  mar  the  symmetry 
of  the  pure  mathematics,  nor  emasculate  the  subject. 

To  recapitulate : 

College-entrance  requirements  place  a  premium  upon  pure 
mathematics.  As  a  consequence,  our  secondary  schools  have 
taken  to  emphasizing  formal  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
to  such  an  extent  that  cross-references  to  applied  science,  and 
even  to  the  history  of  mathematics,  are  almost  unknown.  The 
extension  of  mathematical  methods  to  almost  every  branch  of 
applied  science  calls  for  a  change.  The  sharpening  of  tools  has 
proceeded  far  enough.  We  must  begin  to  acquire  skill  in  their 
use.  Points  of  contact  between  physics,  manual  training,  domes- 
tic science,  and  mathematics  must  be  eagerly  sought  after  and 
developed.  The  colleges  must  help  by  abridging  their  require- 
ments  in  pure  mathematics  and  asking  for  more  of  the  applied. 
By  way  of  a  beginning — not  to  be  too  revolutionary — let  us 
omit  the  least  practical  portions  of  the  algebra,  and  add  many 
problems  from  the  departments  of  applied  science,  showing 
clearly  the  relation  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  let  us  emphasize  the  graph  and  its 
many  applications :  expand  the  subjects  of  formulae  and  ratio,  by 
teaching  some  of  their  applications — making  use  of  the  physical 
laboratory  in  this  connection,  if  need  be;  let  us  teach  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  slide  rule,  the  vernier,  caliper,  and  the  logarithmic 
table;  finally  let  us  endeavor  constantly  to  make  our  pupils  feel 
that  algebra  is  a  useful  tool  as  well  as  an  interesting  subject  for 
contemplation. 

In  geometry,  let  us  agree  upon  the  Harvard  syllabus,  omitting 
limits,  incommensurables,  and  the  derivation  of  tt;  let  us  intro- 
duce many  problems  from  architecture,  domestic  science, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  physics,  making  use  of  the  laboratory 
as  far  as  possible,  that  the  subject  may  appear  more  real  and  the 
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relation  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  be  more  plainly- 
seen  ;  let  us  make  use  of  squared  paper,  the  diagonal  scale,  the 
vernier,  and  the  balance  in  demonstration  of  theorems ;  let  us 
make  constant  reference  to  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  thus 
imbue  our  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  old-time  heroes 
of  the  science ;  finally,  let  us  strive  by  every  means  in  our  power 
to  impress  our  pupils  with  the  utility  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
subject;  let  us  treat  trigonometry  as  the  handmaid  of  surveying. 
If  we  do  these  things,  our  pupils  will  at  last  be  able  to  do  as 
well  as  see, 

APPENDIX  A. 

Papers  referred  to  were  those  of  (i)  Amherst;  (2)  Bowdoin;  (3)  Brown; 
(4)  Dartmouth ;  (5)  Harvard,  including  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  (6)  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  (7)  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  (8)  Smith ; 
(9)  Wellesley;  (ro)  Wesleyan;  (11)  Williams;  (12)  Yale,  Out  of  271  prob- 
lems submitted  not  over  1 5  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  counted 
as  "practical."  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Harvard,  to  her  credit  be  it 
said,  has  long  required  a  course  in  elementary  physics,  treated  largely  as  a 
branch  of  applied  mathematics,  for  entrance  to  any  department  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  sets  an  examination  in  the  same.  This  subject  is  treated  by  itself^ 
however,  and  there  is  but  very  little  attempt  at  anything  like  a  correlation 
between  pure  and  applied  mathematics  apparent. 

APPENDIX  B. 

APPLIED   ALGEBRA. 

(Harvard,  since  1898.) 

4.  A  certain  trust  company  pays  interest  at  the  rate  qf  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  whole  of  any  deposit  exceeding  $300,  and  no  interest  on  smaller 
deposits.  A  certain  savings  bank  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  all  deposits.  A  man  has  deposits  both  in  the  bank  and  with  the 
trust  company.  He  transfers  $150  from  the  savings  bank  to  the  trust 
company,  and  his  annual  income  is  increased* by  two  dollars.  If,  instead  of 
$150,  he  had  transferred  a  certain  different  amount  from  the  savings  bank 
to  the  trust  company,  his  annual  income  would  have  been  decreased  by  one 
dollar.     Find  the  second  amount. 

The  federal  inheritance  tax  on  an  estate  of  a  dollars  is  ri  per  cent,  of  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  estate  and  the  state  tax.  The  state  tax 
is  r2  per  cent,  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  estate  and  the  fed- 
eral tax.     Find  how  much  each  tax  is. 

A  man  rowed  every  day  from  A  Xo  B  against  the  current  of  a  river,  then 
back  with  the  current  from  ^  to  ^ .     One  day  after  a  heavy  rain  the  river 
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was  swollen,  and  the  current  was  more  rapid  than  usual.  The  man  noticed 
that  he  made  the  return  trip  from  B  to  A  with  the  current  in  four-fifths  of 
his  usual  time  for  the  return  trip,  but  that  his  time  for  the  whole  trip,  to  B 
and  back,  was  twice  the  usual  time.  How  much  faster  was  the  current  than 
usual  ? 

Two  wheelmen,  A  and  B,  are  riding  eastward  over  the  same  road,  ^'s 
eastward  rate  exceeding  A*s  by  four  miles  an  hour.  A  certain  milestone  M 
is  passed  by  A  at  noon  and  by  B  fifteen  minutes  later ;  a  second  milestone 
N,  six  miles  east  of  M,  is  passed  by  both  wheelmen  at  the  same  instant. 
Find  the  rate  of  each  wheelman  in  miles  per  hour,  and  the  time  of  their 
passing  N. 

5.  I  travel  three  hundred  miles  and  back;  my  return  journey  being  an 
hour  and  a  half  longer  than  my  journey  out.  If  the  rate  of  speed  on  each 
journey  had  been  increased  by  ten  miles  an  hour,  the  return  journey  would 
have  been  only  one  hour  longer  than  the  journey  out.  Find  the  rate  of  speed 
on  each  journey  in  miles  per  hour. 

The  towns  A  and  B  are  situated  on  a  railway,  and  also  on  a  highroad 
running  parallel  to  the  railway.  At  a  certain  hour  a  carriage  leaves  A  for  B, 
and,  at  the  same  hour,  a  train  leaves  B.  At  three  o'clock  the  carriage  and 
the  train  are  together ;  the  train  reaches  A  at  half -past  three,  and  the  carriage 
reaches  B  at  half-past  seven.  Find  the  hour  at  which  the  carriage  leaves  A 
and  the  train  leaves  B.    (Two  answers.) 

3.  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  run  a  race  to  go  five  times  round  a  certain 
course.  When  A  has  gone  three  laps,  ^  is  150  yards  behind  him.  A  then 
slackens  speed  and  goes  at  ^'s  rate,  while  B  quickens  his  rate  and  goes  at 
A*s  first  rate.  A  wins  by  30  yards.  Find  the  length  of  the  course,  and 
compare  the  original  speeds  of  A  and  B. 

1.  A  policeman  is  chasing  a  pickpocket.  When  the  policeman  is  80  yards 
behind  him,  the  pickpocket  turns  up  an  alley ;  but,  coming  to  the  end,  he 
finds  there  is  no  outlet,  turns  back,  and  is  caught  just  as  he  comes  out  of  the 
alley.  If  he  had  discovered  that  the  alley  had  no  outlet  when  he  had  run 
half  way  up  and  had  then  turned  back,  the  policemen  would  have  had  to  pur- 
sue the  thief  120  yards  beyond  the  alley  before  catching  him.  How  long  is 
the  alley? 

2.  A  party  of  friends  went  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  the  expense  of  which 
they  shared  equally.  If  the  number  of  the  party  had  been  decreased  by 
seven,  and  if  the  total  expense  had  been  $150,  the  assessment  for  each  per- 
son would  have  been  one  dollar  more  than  it  was ;  but  if  the  number  of  the 
party  had  been  increased  by  eight,  and  if  the  total  expense  had  been  $160, 
the  assessment  for  each  person  would  have  been  one  dollar  less  than  it  was. 
Find  the  number  of  the  party,  the  assessment  for  each  person,  and  the  total 
expense  of  the  excursion. 
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APPENDIX  C. 
NEEDLESS   COMPLICATIONS. 

I.  Reduce  the  following  expression : 


«+ 


5^- 


to  its  simplest  form. 
2.  Prove 


'+^ 


d  (adc-^-a-^c) 


x^  —y^ 


X  ^  I 


x—i 


=1  + 


xy 


{x-yy- 


3.  Solve  the  equation 

r(2r— i) 


X  i-\-c 

Solve  the  equation 

H)(-0-.-e-'^i=- 

finding  two  values  of  x. 

Reduce  the  following  expression  to  a  single  fraction,  having  the  denomi- 
nator («'— ^'): 


«  +  ^      Wa+b     V'a- 
4.  Write  the^A  term  of  (jr-j^)«3; 

of(^  ^"p-alb-'Y 


Find  the  twenty-first  term  of  {x—yY*.     Write,  in  its  simplest  form,  the 
value  of  this  term,  when 


-4 


a-lb- 


yz={alb^)%. 


President  Capen  ;     The  discussion  will  be  taken  up  now,  first,  by 
Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard  University. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall  :  I  believe  that  I  suggested  this  topic 
for  consideration  here  and  suggested  Mr.  Packard  as  the  one  to  deal 
with  it.     I  feel,  therefore,  that  you,  having  heard  the  paper,  will  agree 
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that  I  have  already  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject, 
and  I  might  perhaps,  be  excused  from  taking  part  in  the  actual  debate. 
In  fact,  when  I  was  asked  to  open  the  discussion,  I  did  beg  to  be 
excused,  saying  that,  as  the  paper  was  to  be  from  a  teacher  of  physics, 
I  thought  the  discussion  should  be  opened  by  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
and  I  suggested  one  of  my  colleagues  at  college  who,  I  hoped,  would 
be  willing  to  discuss  the  paper.  He  declined,  and  I  was  asked  again, 
and  I  found  that  I  could  not  well  avoid  taking  part. 

When  I  consider  the  matter  I  find  I  have  very  good  warrant  for 
taking  part  in  this  discussion,  for  I  find  that  I  am  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, and  every  one  of  my  assistants  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 

One  of  my  assistants  in  an  elementary  course  came  to  me  two  days 
ago  (he  is  a  laboratory  assistant)  and  asked  seriously  whether  he  had 
not  better  make  some  extra  appointments  to  meet  the  class,  to  show 
them  about  arithmetical  processes,  how  to  divide,  where  to  put  the 
decimal  point,  and  how  to  get  the  area  of  a  circle  from  the  radius.  I 
said:  "No,  don't  do  that,  because  we  have  another  assistant  who  is 
appointed  for  that  special  purpose.'' 

Now,  is  there  any  way  of  changing  this  condition  of  things?  I  am 
not  very  sanguine  that  we  can  do  much.  I  should  not  like  to  have 
pupils  who  have  left  my  hands,  my  instruction  in  physics,  taken  up  a 
year  or  two  later  and  questioned  upon  even  the  simple  things  that  they 
had  had  with  me,  and  have  my  teaching  judged  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
answers  to  simple  questions,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  One 
of  my  mathematical  colleagues  in  Harvard  says  that  a  mathematician 
who  has  had  a  reasonably  long  summer  vacation  cannot  integrate  the 
simplest  expression  when  he  gets  back  to  college.  I  think  we  shall 
^find  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  boy  who  cannot  divide  has  at 
some  time  known  how  to  divide  and  how  to  point  off,  that  by  disuse 
or  want  of  practice  for  a  year  or  two  he  has  forgotten,  and  that  the 
simplest  hint  will  set  him  right,  and  there  will,  in  this  particular,  be  no 
great  difficulty  thereafter. 

Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  with  mathematics  is  so  real  in  physics, 
and  in  elementary  physics,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  help  from  the  mathematicians  without 
impairing  the  work  which  they  are  set  particularly  to  do.  I  think  Mr. 
Packard  has  done  a  service  to  the  mathematicians  in  calling  attention 
to  uses  which  they  could  make  of  material  given  by  the  physical 
laboratory.  I  wish  merely  to  supplement  his  suggestions  and  make 
them  a  little  more  concrete  in  one  or  two  instances. 
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In  one  respect  I  wish  to  dissent  a  little  from  what  I  understood  to 
be  Mr.  Packard's  position,  although  I  may  have  misunderstood  him. 
I  think  his  suggestions  go  a  little  too  far  in  one  way,  in  demanding 
practical  applications  for  immediate  use  of  everything  to  be  taken  up. 
There  is  danger  in  that.  If  we  neglect  everything  that  does  not  have 
an  obvious  use,  we  should  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  the  race  has 
advanced.  Nothing  seemed  less  likely  to  be  used  a  decade  or  two  ago 
than  the  glow  produced  in  rarefied  gases  by  an  electric  current.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  twenty  years  ago  seemed  more  hopeless, 
from  a  point  of  view  of  use,  than  investigations  in  that  field  of  science. 
But  people  kept  on,  and  one  day  the  Roentgen  rays  were  discovered. 
That  paid  well  for  the  generations  of  apparently  barren  work  in  the 
investigation  of  rarefied  gases. 

Take  one  specific  recommendation  of  Mr.  Packard's.  I  think  that 
I  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  pupils  the  use  of  logarithm  tables, 
because  it  is  making  them  dependent  upon  a  certain  machine  which 
they  will  not  always  have  with  them.  What  we  want  particularly  is  to 
have  the  pupil  capable  of  thinking  out  his  problems. 

Now,  let  me  give  examples  of  the  kind  of  problem,  or  the  kind  of 
formula,  I  have  to  use  continually  with  my  pupils  in  teaching  physics, 
and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  well  be  utilized  by  teachers  of  mathe* 
matics.  Almost  any  law  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  an 
equation — and  there  are  few  laws  that  cannot  be  so  expressed — can 
be  utilized.     Let  us  take  this,  the  principle  of  Archimedes : 

TAe  weight  of  a  body  in  liquid  is  equal  to  the  weight  in  air^  minus  the 
weight  of  displaced  liquid. 

If  now  we  let  W*  stand  for  the  weight  in  water,  V  for  the  volume 
of  the  body,  D^  for  the  density  of  the  body,  and  D^  for  the  density  of 
the  liquid,  the  principle  just  stated  can  be  expressed  thus: 

Here  we  have  an  equation  with  four  quantities,  W^  F,  and  the  two 
D^s,  and  we  can  make  use  of  this  equation  with  a  great  variety  of  sets 
of  data.  For  example,  this  is  a  problem  that  I  had  with  a  class  yester- 
day. 

A  certain  body  weighs  W^  grams  in  air,  A  certain  vessel  weighs  W% 
grams  when  filled  with  water.  When  the  given  body  is  placed  in  the  given 
vessel,  displacing  a  part  of  the  water,  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents 
is  IV ^,     Find  the  density  of  the  body, 

*0f  course,  we  here  neglect  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  body. 
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I  found  that  bothered  the  class  considerably.  You  see,  the  trouble 
there  is  mathematical.  There  is  no  question  about  this  simple  prin- 
ciple  of  Archimedes.  The  difficulty  with  the  problem,  as  I  say,  is  all 
an  algebraical  difficulty  —  to  see  how  to  take  the  data  given  and  put 
them  into  the  form  of  equations  which  give  the  required  result ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  a  perfectly  respectable  difficulty  for  a  beginner  in  alge- 
bra. I  think  that  would  be  difficult  enough,  perhaps,  for  an  algebra 
paper  for  admission  to  Harvard.  The  whole  paper,  however,  need  not 
be  made  up  of  such  things. 

Take  the  following  as  another  example : 

A  tube  of  uniform  cross-section  100  cm.  long,  closed  at  one  end,  is  plunged, 
open  end  downward,  into  a  mercury-well,  and  is  pushed  down  until  just  one 
half  its  length  is  submerged.  The  tube  retains  all  the  air  which  it  held  before 
entering  the  mercury,  and  the  barometric  pressure  is  jd  cm.  How  far  is  the 
final  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  below  the  level  of  the  general  mercury 
surface? 

The  physical  principles  which  apply  in  this  case  are  : 

1.  Boyle's  law,  pressure  and  density,  for  air. 

2.  In  a  continuous  body  of  liquid  at  rest  pressure  is  equally  great  at  all 
points  on  the  same  level. 

3.  Pressure  at  any  depth  h  in  a  liquid  of  density  D  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
at  the  top  of  the  liquid  plus  h  D, 

U^ing  these  principles,  in  this  problem  we  get  a  simple  quadratic 
equation  with  one  unknown  quantity.  The  work  is  quite  difficult 
enough  for  an  elementary  algebra  course,  and  is,  in  fact,  rather  too 
mathematical  for  an  elementary  course  in  physics. 

Take  problems  in  heat,  in  calorimetry.  We  have  this  general  rule : 
Heat  lost  equals  heat  gained ;  that  is,  heat  lost  by  the  substances  which 
fall  in  temperature  is  equal  to  heat  gained  by  the  other  substances. 
When  there  are  several  substances  to  be  considered,  each  with  its  proper 
specific  heat,  and  especially  when  latent  heat  has  to  be  reckoned  with, 
we  get  an  equation  which  looks  rather  formidable  to  the  average  pupil. 

Ohm's  law  in  electricity  is  a  law  the  possibilities  of  which  in 
elementary  teaching  are  not  yet  exhausted.  I  have  been  giving  prob- 
lems on  that  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  make 
variations. 

I  of  course  could  give  more  and  more  of  these,  but  I  think  I  have 
gone  far  enough  to  give  samples. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  service  to  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  to  teachers  of  physics  alike,  if  someone  would  make  up  a  list  of 
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these  useful  principles  which  can  be  easily  expressed  in  the  form  of 
equations. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  by  itself,  I  have  one  suggestion 
to  make  concerning  what  is  commonly  given  as  the  first  proposition  in 
plane  geometry.  I  went  through  that  proposition  with  a  boy  a  year 
ago — a  reasonably  bright  boy,  not  especially  quick  in  mathematics, 
but  one  who  gets  along  fairly  well.  X  want  to  tell  you  the  impression 
which  that  proposition  made  on  the  boy  and  the  impression  it  made  on 
me.  The  demonstration  which  I  have  here  copied  down  is  from  an 
old  geometry,  but  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  book  which 
the  boy  was  using. 

We  have  here  the  figure,  a  straight  horizontal  line  ACB,  met  by 
another  straight  line  DC  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  make  an  obtuse 
angle  A  CD  and  an  acute  angle  DCB,  A  perpendicular  CE  is  erected 
from  the  point  C.    With  this  figure  we  have  the  following  proposition  : 

If  one  straight  line  meet  another  straight  line,  the  sum  of  the  two  adjacent 
angles  would  be  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Now  that  is,  I  think,  a  perfectly  self-evident  proposition.  Any  boy 
who  looks  at  it,  with  the  figure  before  him,  sees  that  it  is  true ;  and 
when  he  is  asked  io  prove  that  it  is  true,  he  is  in  this  state  of  mind : 
Either  the  person  who  asks  me  to  do  that  is  an  idiot,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  reason  with  him,  or  I  am  an  idiot. 

Now,  this  is  the  demonstration  as  given.  Of  course,  I  don't  do  it 
quite  justice  in  reading  it  off  here,  but  still  I  will  read  it  slowly : 

The  angle  A  CD  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  A  CE  and  ECD.  There/ore 
A  CD  plus  BCD  is  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  ACE,  ECD  and  BCD;  but 
the  first  of  these  three  angles  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  other  two  make  up 
the  right  angle  ECB,  Hence  the  sum  of  A  CD  and  DCB  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

By  the  time  the  boy  has  got  through  that,  I  think  he  is  in  doubt. 
Of  course  this  can  be  justified  in  a  way.  We  know  what  geometry  is. 
Geometry  is  a  rigid  course  of  reasoning,  where  you  start  with  certain 
agreed-upon  material,  certain  agreed-upon  axioms  and  definitions,  and 
you  are  to  use  those  only.  But  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  to  apply  that 
machinery  to  a  problem  that  is  self-evident  from  the  very  start.  The 
boy  ought  to  use  that  machinery  at  the  very  outset  to  prove  something 
which  he  cannot  prove  without  it.  This  proposition  starts  a  boy  with 
a  discouraged,  helpless,  feeling,  which  it  takes  weeks  to  get  over. 

President  Capen  :  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Francis,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
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Mr.  William  A.  Francis,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  Fellow- 
teachers:  I  can  only  say  "Me  too,"  as  the  New  York  politician  said. 
In  truth,  I  agree  most  heartily  with  most  that  has  been  said,  especially 
what  has  been  said  by  the  first  speaker. 

Before  I  forget  it,  I  will  explain,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  reason 
why  that  thing  is  in  geometry.  I  never  wrote  a  geometry,  and  I  hope  I 
never  shall,  but  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  there.  A  writer  of  a  text-book 
thinks  first  of  all,  not  of  the  boy,  or  the  teacher,  but  of  the  critic.  The 
critic  who  finds  that  thing  lacking  would  say:  "The  book  is  lacking  in 
rigor."  And  that  is  the  end  of  it;  you  cannot  sell  the  book.  I 
believe  the  definition  of  an  angle  can  be  so  written  that  the  theorem 
may  come  under  that  definition  and  so  omit  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  mentioned. 

I  agree,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  most  heartily  with  the  first 
speaker,  but  I  wish  to  take  issue  with  him  at  the  very  outset  on  the  mat- 
ter of  advanced  algebra  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical,  which 
I  think  he  emphasized  a  little, too  much.  If  anywhere,  that  is  the  place 
to  use  the  practical.  Advanced  algebra  does  not  all  consist  of  the 
chance  of  stealing  hens.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  the  first  time  in  a 
boy's  life  to  make  him  understand  something  of  the  facts  with  regard 
to  every  great  business  corporation,  not  with  regard  to  that  problem 
which  was  read  about  shifting  money  from  the  savings  bank  to  the 
trust  company,  but  the  facts  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  sinking 
fund  and  the  facts  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  insurance.  If  there  is 
anything  in  our  school  mathematics  that  may  be  made  to  touch  practi- 
cal life,  it  is  advanced  algebra  taught  in  the  right  way.  We  are  not  all 
to  be  bankers,  but  the  matter  of  insurance  in  all  its  forms  is  worth 
touching  upon.  If  we  are  going  to  look  at  the  practical,  I  think  we 
must  not  begin  by  omitting  one  of  the  practical  things. 

I  was  converted  a  long  while  ago  to  the  belief  that  we  teachers  of 
mathematics  must  try  to  teach  some  physics.  The  first  stage  of  my 
conversion  came  about  like  this,  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Harvard, 
having  in  mind  the  old  problem  about  truth  in  the  well,  gave  a  problem 
in  trigonometry  about  the  reflection  of  an  object  in  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  I  had  a  boy  who  had  done  fairly  good  work,  but  he  put  that 
image 'in  an  absurd  position,  away  over.on  the  edge  of  the  well,  in  a 
place  where  no  human  mortal  who  had  ever  studied  physics  would  have 
put  it.  I  said  to  him,  in  reasoning  with  him  afterwards:  "You  studied 
physics  last  year,  didn't  you  ?"  I  never  saw  a  farmer  who  had  bought 
a  gold  brick,  but  I  think  the  expression  on  that  boy's  face  was  some- 
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thing  like  that.  A  sort  of  a  cold  horror  came  over  him.  He  said  : 
"Why,  they  would  not  put  a  question  in  physics  in  a  paper  in  trigo- 
nometry, would  they?"  That  opened  my  eyes  that  we  must  make  our 
teaching  cover  more  practical  points.  I  think  we  are  ail  agreed  that 
we  must  make  some  definite  changes  in  teaching  mathematics.  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  few  dangers  in  regard  to  making  changes  too  rapidly, 
too  radically,  and  too  hastily. 

The  first  thing  I  woul'd  warn  about  is  the  matter  of  text-books.  I 
have  no  reference  to  text-books  in  inventional  geometry,  because  I 
admire  Mr.  Carpenter's  text-book,  and  other  inventional  geometries ; 
but  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  text-books  that  will  appear  in  the  future, 
if  we  make  these  changes.  The  publishers  are  enterprising,  and  they 
will  set  men  to  work  at  once  to  produce  certain  books,  and  I  am  afraid, 
because  no  man  can  make  a  book  without  trying  it  on  the  boys  and 
girls  for  a  number  of  years.  All  the  secondary-school  books  that  are 
worth  anything  have  been  made  in  that  way.  We  must  beware  of 
plunging  into  something  new.  I  have  heard  mentioned  twice  in  this 
building  within  a  year  a  sort  of  composite  book  which  would  teach 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  all  in  one  book.  The 
speaker  last  evening,  I  think,  suggested  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  made ;  I 
hope  he  will  make  it;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  make  it  until  he  spends 
five  years  in  experimental  use  on  boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  make  such  a  book.  I  hope  some  of  you  do,  and  I  hope  if  you  do 
you  will  make  one. 

With  regard  to  these  hasty  ways  that  sweep  over  the  country,  in 
mathematical  teaching,  one  of  them  was  one  that  appeared  a  few  years 
ago  on  heuristic  geometry.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  about  that  now. 
The  enthusiasts  thought  they  had  solved  the  trouble  with  the  geometry 
of  the  secondary  schools  by  making  an  entirely  new  invention.  I  went 
to  visit  a  school  on  purpose  —  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  be  sure — to  see 
how  the  thing  worked,  with  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  teachers  in 
New  England.  He  claimed  it  was  wrong  that  the  children  should  take 
their  ideas  second-hand — that  they  should  find  them  all  for  them- 
selves. I  think  I  state  the  matter  fairly  when  I  say  that  of  a  class 
of  eighteen,  ten  boys  and  eight  girls,  there  were  four  boys  and  two 
girls  doing  all  the  thinking,  and  the  other  twelve  of  the  eighteen  took 
their  ideas  entirely  second-hand  from  the  six.  I  watched  the  faces  of 
the  slower  members  of  the  class  when  a  new  question  arose.  They 
never  thought  of  thinking  about  the  thing,  but  waited  to  see  what  the 
others  thought.     I  think  that  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  thing. 
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It  seems  to  me  that,  in  regard  to  highest  common  factor  by  division, 
the  outcry  against  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  made  too 
hard.  It  is  put  in  a  place  in  the  algebra  where  it  tests  a  boy's  ability 
over  the  elementary  processes  —  whether  he  can  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
and  divide.  And  another  thing,  if  we  wish  to  bring  these  different  sub- 
jects closer  together,  boys  hear  the  fact  that  the  greatest  common 
divisor  and  highest  common  factor  and  finding  the  ratio  of  two  com- 
mensurable straight  lines  is  exactly  the  same  process.  For  that  pur- 
pose alone  I  should  like  to  keep  it,  although  some  institutions,  like  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  have  hinted  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  omit  it  in  elementary  training.  There  are  other 
things,  like  the  gymnastics  that  were  given  by  the  first  speaker,  that  I 
should  like  to  see  omitted  in  the  school  curriculum.  There  are  some 
things  that  we  may  omit  from  our  geometry  too,  as  maxima  and 
minima  and  the  theory  of  limits.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  plead  for  here,  that  is,  for  the  boy  who  can  understand  the  theory 
of  limits,  and  there  are  such  boys.  I  think  we  should  realize  in  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary  schools  that  we  may  spoil  mathematicians.  I  spoil 
some  every  year.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  do  by  not  giving 
them  enough  to  do  to  occupy  their  minds.  Dividing  my  class  roughly, 
I  think  about  a  third  of  the  class  understands  the  theory  of  limits.  I 
think  that  third  should  have  the  right  and  chance  to  study  that  matter. 
The  other  two-thirds  are  very  much  like  the  boy  who  wrote  this  in  good 
faith  five  or  six  years  ago:  "Case  II,  when  the  arcs  are  incomprehen- 
sible." 

There  is  one  word  that  has  been  used  here  a  great  deal  today  that 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of.  It  is  that  word  "practical."  If  we  were  to 
point  to  the  subject  which  is  worst  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  I 
think  all  teachers,  in  mathematics  at  least,  would  say  it  is  arithmetic. 
As  the  last  speaker  said,  it  is  unfair  to  judge  a  teacher  by  the  work  he 
has  done  two  or  three  years  before,  and  yet  this  is  my  experience  in 
taking  up  a  class  in  logarithms.  I  spend  several  hours  in  trying, 
before  they  begin,  to  teach  them  to  use  a  table  so  that  it  shall  be  an 
instrument  to  save  time  and  to  aid  accuracy.  In  the  first  written  test 
I  say  to  them  :  "You  write  on  this  page  everything  which  I  am  to  read. 
On  the  opposite  page  put  your  scribbling  work  for  interpolation,  and 
put  just  as  little  as  possible  on  that  opposite  page."  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  on  the  opposite  page  than  on  the  page  I  am  to  read.  It  is 
pitiful  to  find  boys  within  one  year  of  college  who  dare  not  trust  them- 
selves to  get  ^  oi  13.     You  say:  "Why  don't  you  teach  them  better?  " 
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We  try  to,  and  we  come  to  sympathize  with  the  position  of  the  physi- 
cian of  Lady  Macbeth. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  school  should  enable  the  boy  to  do, 
it  is  to  multiply  numbers  no  harder  than  7  times  16  and  have  confi- 
dence that  he  is  likely  to  be  right  sometimes.  If  the  rest  of  you  have 
had  a  different  experience  from  that,  it  is  because  your  boys  are  drawn 
from  parts  of  the  country,  perhaps,  in  which  the  teaching  is  good.  I 
get  boys  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  their 
struggles  with  a  table  of  logarithms.  I  have  had  four  hours  of  it  this 
week,  so  you  will  pardon  my  reference  to  my  suffering. 

In  making  substitution  for  the  geometry  which  we  teach  now,  I  have 
no  agreement  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  evening,  that  there  is 
very  little  educational  value  in  demonstrational  geometry,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  most  of  you  teachers  in  geometry  have  not.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  this  thing,  that  when  we  substitute  various  things,  like 
mechanical  drawing  and  so  on,  for  that  kind  of  geometry,  we  substi 
tute  a  thing  which  is  by  no  means  equal  in  the  present  stages  of  the 
work.  It  may  be  equal  one  of  these  days,  but  it  is  not  now.  Some  of 
the  most  hopeless  boys  I  have  in  geometry  are  boys  who  have  had  two 
years,  perhaps,  in  mechanical  drawing  in  various  schools,  and  have 
done  the  drawing  well,  but  it  has  given  them  no  idea  of  geometrical 
forms. 

The  first  speaker  said  —  and  I  agree  with  him — that  the  colleges 
must  help  us.  And  there  is  still  a  great  chance  for  them  to  help  us  in 
one  matter  that  has  not  been  mentioned  today,  I  think.  I  know  that 
the  Harvard  papers  have  been  improved  very  much  in  elementary 
mathematics  since  that  problem,  when  A  rode  north  at  six  miles  an  hour 
and  B  rode  south  at  a  fixed  rate — I  don't  remember  the  rest  of  it.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  asked  to  prove  that  two  lines  which 
were  perpendicular  were  parallel,  and  we  were  asked  to  discuss  a 
spherical  triangle,  which  was  not  a  spherical  triangle  in  the  ordinary 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  term.  I  feel  that  examination  papers  are 
not  carefully  made  with  a  view  to  considering  the  effects  upon  the  boy. 

I  have  one  grievance  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  September  paper  of 
this  year  in  advanced  algebra  for  Harvard  College.  Time  given,  one 
hour.  The  first  question  was  a  question  in  continued  fractions ;  the 
second,  an  arithmetical  progression ;  the  third,  a  question  in  chance ; 
the  fourth,  a  double  question  in  determinants ;  the  fifth,  two  questions 
on  the  theory  of  equations;  the  sixth,  a  question  to  approximate  a 
root  to  three  decimal  places.     That  paper  represents  what  happened 
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when  they  added  to  our  work  the  teaching  of  determinants.  Just  20 
per  cent,  was  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  paper,  and  not  one  minute 
more  of  time  given. 

I  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  June,  when  life  is  a  burden  and 
digestion  fails,  in  putting  the  boys  through  a  training  just  exactly  like 
the  football  training,  in  order  to  teach  a  boy  not  to  run,  but  to  sprint, 
that  he  may  do  more  in  an  hour  than  he  ought  to  try  to  do.  It  is  use- 
less to  say  to  the  boy:  "They  do  not  expect  you  do  six  questions,  but 
five."  The  boy  never  lives  up  to  that  idea.  He  does  two  questions, 
and  he  sees  a  half-hour  is  gone,  and  then  he  works  in  a  way  that  no 
human  being  can  use  and  do  good  work.  His  work  is  hurried,  often 
unreasonable,  and  sometimes  entirely  senseless.  The  reason  is  that  in 
a  paper  like  that  he  is  asked  to  do  in  one  hour  work  for  which  most 
colleges  in  a  like  course  give  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  could  do  a 
great  deal  more  effective  work  in  fitting  our  boys  for  the  examination 
if  we  were  not  obliged  to  put  them  through  those  gymnastics  just 
simply  to  make  speed. 

It  is  well  enough  to  review.  We  must  review.  A  boy  who  knows 
the  quadratic  equation  does  not  know  it  three  months  from  today  if  he 
has  not  used  it. 

It  is  natural  that  teachers  of  mathematics  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
work ;  we  ought  to  be.  I  hope  we  are  all  going  to  try  along  those 
lines  laid  out  by  the  first  speaker  to  make  some  improvements.  The 
first  place  to  begin  is  in  the  work  of  inventional  geometry.  The  new 
suggestion,  to  combine  physics  and  mathematics  so  as  to  use  effectively 
the  problem  that  will  appeal  to  the  student,  is  a  thing  we  can  all  take 
to  heart,  but  we  must  be  on  our  guard  all  the  time  to  remember  that 
when  we  substitute  mere  manual  training  for  logical  thinking,  we  are 
putting  in  something  which  is  easier,  and  which  can  by  no  means 
entirely  replace  the  other;  and  we  must  remember  that,  while  algebra 
and  geometry  which  we  teach  will  pass,  the  habit  of  thinking  straight, 
which  most  of  our  boys  and  girls  may  attain,  may  possibly  remain. 

President  Capen  :  There  is  an  opportunity  now  for  anybody  who 
desires  to  take  up  the  discussion  from  the  floor.  Unless  there  is  a 
desire  to  discuss  this  subject  further,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  topic, 
"School  and  College  in  their  Relation  to  Public  Health,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Annah  May  Soule. 
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SCHOOL    AND   COLLEGE    IN    THEIR    RELATION    TO 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Professor  Annah  May  Soule, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Public  health  is  a  broad  subject,  and  in  this  paper  I  wish  to 
consider  only  one  phase  of  it,  the  health  of  the  individual.  I 
wish  it  understood  in  the  beginning  that  I  speak  on  this  subject 
as  the  most  ignorant  of  laymen.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject  except  that  gained  by  considerable  observation  extend- 
ing over  years.  Furthermore,  I  have  no  settled  convictions  on 
the  subject.  I  am  convinced  that  more  regard  should  be  given 
to  making  a  healthy  race.  Whether  that  involves  the  further 
action  of  school  and  college  is  to  be  proved. 

I  suggested  this  topic  for  the  consideration  of  this  association 
for  the  express  purpose,  not  of  inflicting  my  own  opinions  upon 
it,  but  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  just  what  is  needed  to  make  for 
the  righteousness  of  health,  and  how  far,  if  at  all,  we  pedagogues 
are  responsible  for  the  health  of  this  and  future  generations. 

In  this  day  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  there  should 
be  a  better  physical  development  of  humanity.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  the  general  average  health  is  better  in  our  generation 
than  in  the  past.  Vital  statistics  show  that  we  are  stronger, 
larger,  and  longer-lived  than  our  forefathers.  Even  the  college 
woman  has  disappointed  many  people.  She  is  larger,  more  rosy, 
less  nervous,  than  her  seminary  and  boarding-school  predecessor. 
The  average  college  girl  is  beautiful,  not  with  the  beauty  of 
youth  simply,  but  with  the  beauty  of  physical  vigor.  Neverthe- 
less, people  of  our  day  are  not  as  strong  as  they  ought  to  be. 
No  witness  of  a  commencement  exercise,  in  even  the  best  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  can  look  at  the  faculty  and  students  and 
say :  **  Here  we  have  symmetrical  education ;  here  the  whole 
man  is  trained ;  here  the  fullness  of  life  is  realized,  and  the  joy 
of  life  and  work  is  understood.**  Too  often  we  see  the  dull  eye, 
the  stooping  shoulders,  the  shambling  gait,  or  the  overbright  eye 
and  flush  which  show  the  lack  of  physical  stamina.  It  is  too  few, 
after  all,  among  instructors  or  instructed  who  attract  us  by  the 
evidence  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  alertness.     The  time  is 
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gone  when  we  admire,  and  even  envy,  the  scholar's  stoop,  but 
the  time  seems  not  to  have  come  when  we  fully  recognize  the 
necessity  of  the  sound  body  for  the  sound  mind.  We  still  hear 
physicians,  even,  say:  **Oh,  but  think  of  the  great  work  which 
delicate  people  have  done.  The  work  of  the  world  has  been 
done  by  feeble  folk."  True,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  done  in  future  by  feeble  folk  ?  Is  that  any  proof  that  those 
delicate  people  might  not  have  done  even  better  had  they  pos- 
sessed strong  bodies?  Have  they  not  wasted  their  own  and 
others'  strength,  which  might  have  been  used  to  better  purpose 
if  they  could  have  been  unhampered  by  the  weak  body  ? 

In  these  last  few  years  we  are  having  a  revival  of  interest  in 
physical  training  which  is  encouraging,  but  I  question  if  it  does 
not  need  direction  and  if  it  goes  far  enough.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that,  while  out-of-door  sports  and  athletics,  physical  cult- 
ure and  gymnasium  work,  are  invaluable,  they  are  not  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  want  all  this;  for  life  today,  by  virtue  of  being 
so  largely  a  city  life,  is  artificial,  and  we  are  forced  to  take  the 
exercise  consciously,  which  used  to  come  in  the  day's  work.  But 
exercise  is  not  enough.  We  need  to  see  that  the  body  is  not 
only  well  exercised,  but  also  well  fed  and  well  rested,  if  we  wish 
to  secure  genuine  vitality  and  real  health. 

In  talking  with  parents  and  in  looking  over  the  list  of  my 
acquaintances  I  am  dismayed  at  the  number  of  people  who  seem 
satisfied  with  being  not  ill.  The  only  self-help  most  people  seem 
willing  to  undertake  seems  to  be  to  "go  on  a  diet,"  which  sug- 
gests that  may  be  the  secret  of  good  health  lies  in  the  kitchen 
and  not  in  the  office  of  the  physician,  the  gymnasium,  or  our 
province  at  all.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  determine  before 
many  years,  it  would  appear. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  when,  a3  someone  has  said,  we 
need  to  pray,  not  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  but  "our 
daily  agility ;"  in  these  days  when  we  are  demanding  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  machinery,  of  animals,  and  of  day  laborers,  we 
scarcely  can  demand  less  than  the  greatest  efficiency  for  our  edu- 
cated classes.  How  far  are  the  schools  and  colleges  responsible 
for  such  efficiency  ?     President  Eliot  has  arraigned  the  public 
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schools  for  their  partial  failure.  This  failure  may  be,  in  part, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  not  attended  properly  to 
the  whole  man.  May  it  not  be  that,  in  failing  to  make  for  the 
righteousness  of  health,  we  educators  have  failed  in  half  our 
work  ?  Are  the  schools  failing  to  do  their  part  in  producing  a 
finer,  saner  population?  This  is  a  question  which  such  an  organ- 
ization as  this  should  consider,  not  for  one  day  only,  but  for 
many.  If  we  are  responsible  in  any  part  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  community,  we  ought  to  decide,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
how  far  we  are  responsible,  and  how  we  can  best  meet  that 
responsibility.  As  teachers  we  ought  to  have  some  ideas  as  to 
the  physical  training  of  our  students.  If  the  schools  are  to  do 
this  work  (and  they  have  assumed  a  part  of  it),  certainly  we 
ought  to  consider  our  relation  to  it  as  a  whole,  and  not  leave  the 
subject  to  the  teachers  of  physical  training  alone,  any  more  than 
we  leave  the  teaching  of  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  history  to 
the  specialists  alone.  We  consult  the  specialists  in  the  mental 
training,  but  we  also  look  at  each  branch  in  its  relation  to  all  the 
others.  Just  so,  I  think,  we  should  do  with  physical  education. 
If  we  admit  it  at  all  to  the  schools,  we  should  consider  its  relation 
to  the  whole  educational  system. 

Before  this  paper  was  thought  of  a  committee,  of  which  I 
happened  to  be  chairman,  had  prepared  a  series  of  questions  to 
be  sent  to  colleges,  universities,  and  preparatory  schools,  asking 
as  to  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  making  physical 
requirements  for  college  entrance  and  graduation,  and  as  to  the 
attention  paid  to  physical  education  in  both  college  and  school. 
From  the  replies  it  is  evident  that  most  educators  think  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  physical  education.  Many  answers 
indicate  a  belief  that  much  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  side  of  education,  but  some  add,  in  an  **end-it-air'  way, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  as  few  schools  are  equipped  for 
good  work.  We  have  not  considered  lack  of  equipment  any 
reason  for  giving  up  the  teaching  of  history  or  mathematics,  or 
any  other  study;  we  have  set  to  work  to  get  the  equipment.  If 
this  sort  of  study  is  necessary,  and  is  ours  to  give,  we  must  set  to 
work  to  give  it.     Some  of  the  replies  indicate  the  feeling  that 
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this  is  a  subject  outside  the  realm  of  school,  by  stating  that  it 
does  not  seem  wise  in  this  matter  to  stand  in  loco  parentis.  Or 
the  statement  is  made  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  left 
to  the  family  physician.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  so  few  that  I  have  been  increasingly  glad  this  association  was 
to  consider  the  problem. 

The  question  of  the  need  of  the  school  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  parent  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  every  movement  in 
education.  Once  it  was  questioned  whether  education  of  any 
sort  was  not  best  given  by  the  home.  Manual  training  met 
the  same  question  :  "Ought  not  the  home  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion ?**  Both  these  questions  have  been  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. That  is  no  proof  that  this  question  may  be  so  answered  ; 
neither  is  it  a  proof  that  it  is  rightly  answered  in  that  way.  I 
agree  that  the  schools  do  not  leave  enough  for  the  parents  in  this 
day ;  or,  should  we  put  it  that  the  parents  leave  too  much  to  the 
school  ?  But  that  again  is  no  proof  that  the  schools  should  not 
take  up  this  branch  of  work. 

If  parents  are  better  able,  or  more  willing,  to  train  the  chil- 
dren's bodies  than  their  minds;  or  if  children  are  more  capable 
of  training  themselves;  or  if  they  need  less  training  physically — 
which  is  to  say — if  nature  does  more  for  the  body  than  the 
brain — then  we  may  safely  leave  this  side  of  education  to  the 
home.  But  there  is  little  promise  in  this  outlook.  Neither  nature 
nor  the  home  alone  seems  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  modern  life. 
The  long  walk  to  school  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air  is  no 
longer  possible  for  the  majority  of  children.  The  close  contact 
with  the  soil  which  country  roads  afford,  the  healthy  exercise  at 
woodpile  and  in  the  big  airy  kitchen,  are  not  possible  in  this  day 
of  flats  and  tenements.  Nature  cannot  do  her  part  to  vivify  and 
heal  and  it  is  correspondingly  difficult  for  parents  to  do  theirs. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  intelligent  and  sensible  of 
mothers  to  train  her  children  properly  in  the  present  state  of 
public  sentiment. 

This  is  especially  hard  for  mothers  of  girls.  Educational 
demands  have  increased  without  diminishing  social  demands. 
Time  was  when  a  girl  was  trained  only  for  society,  the  home ; 
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when  at  school  all  her  studies  went  to  fit  her  entirely  for  society. 
We  still  demand  more  socially  from  women  and  girls  than  from 
men  and  boys,  and  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  the  line  of  study. 
Most  girls  have  some  music,  if  not  painting,  outside  of  school. 
They  must  receive  and  make  calls  as  well  as  attend  parties.  In 
the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  a  mother  does  not  feel 
justified  in  refusing  to  give  her  daughters  all  these  opportunities. 
The  result  is  lack  of  time*  for  sleep,  and,  since  her  exercise  is 
different  from  that  of  a  boy,  she  eats  less  than  a  boy.  In  these 
days,  even  though  it  is  fashionable  to  have  brown  face  and  hands, 
big  feet,  and  to  play  basket-ball,  we  still  find  girls  coming  up  to 
college  anaemic,  underfed,  and  under-slept.  We  still  find  many 
girls  and  boys  who  have  a  hot  meal  only  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  during  the  school  year,  because  the  family  dines  at  noon 
before  school  is  out.  When  I  find  a  girl  worn  out  on  entering 
college,  because  "she  had  to  sit  up  late  to  study  every  night  last 
winter"  the  mother  pathetically  saying — it  being  easy  to  seethe 
girl  sat  up,  because  she  went  to  one  or  more  parties  a  week,  or 
was  not  well  enough  fed  to  be  able  to  use  her  mind  properly ; 
when  colleges  for  women  have  to  require  seniors  to  be  out  of 
doors  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week — when  I  see  all  this 
obvious  disregard  for  the  ordinary  laws  of  health,  then,  I  fear, 
something  radical  must  be  done  to  create  a  proper  regard  for  the 
body. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  at  least  we  have  given  up  the  con- 
tention that  mothers  can  teach  all  that  needs  to  be  known  about 
cooking.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  those  who  cannot 
teach  cooking  may  not  know  what  ought  to  be  cooked.  Do  not 
mistake  me ;  I  would  not  turn  oifr  schools  into  boarding  houses ; 
but  can  we  not  in  some  way  through  the  school  more  directly 
help  the  mothers  to  attend  to  the  diet  and  general  care  of  their 
children  ?     Ought  we  not  to  do  so  ? 

In  some  way  or  other  we  must  educate  public  sentiment  to  a 
true  valuation  of  the  essentials  of  life.  It  is  already  conceded 
in  some  cities  that  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  children  can- 
not be  safely  left  to  the  parents  or  to  the  family  physician; 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  no  family  physician,  or  there  being  one, 
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he  is  the  kind  who  cures  ills,  but  thinks  it  not  his  office  to  main- 
tain vigor.  Is  there  any  less  need  to  care  for  the  lungs  and 
liver?  Or  are  gymnasium  practice  and  athletics  doing  the  work 
for  those  organs?  This  is  what  we  ought  to  decrde  for  ourselves 
as  professional  educators.  Our  schools  have,  to  an  extent,  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  practice  of  attending  to  the  bodies  of 
the  youth.  Have  we  gone  too  far  or  Qot  far  enough  ?  If  the 
school  is  responsible  at  all  for  the  bodies  of  its  pupils,  is  it  as 
responsible  for  them  as  for  the  minds  of  its  pupils?  If  so,  how? 
And  if  the  school  is  involved,  does  that  involve  the  college,  or 
is  the  college  involved  regardless  of  the  school  ? 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  reforms  in  education  have  come 
from  the  top,  from  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  schools.  If 
the  work  in  physical  education  does  belong  to  the  schools,  it 
may  be  that  they  would  sooner  get  at  their  work  if  they  have 
the  help  and  inspiration  of  the  colleges.  It  may  be  that  the  col- 
lege owes  it  to  the  community  to  take  its  stand  for  the  beauty 
of  wholeness — for  wholeness  of  body  as  of  mind. 

If  we  grant  that  the  demand  of  the  colleges  has  been  effect- 
ive in  raising  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  country, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  demand  for  higher  phys- 
ical development  would  be  less  effective.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  colleges  stood  for  the  largest  measure  of  phys- 
ical perfection,  the  standard  of  living  would  be  raised  to  a  higher 
plane. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  physiqal  ill-health 
of  a  community,  of  the  lack  of  physical  stamina,  is  the  result  of 
an  improper  valuation  of  health.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  a 
youth  could  better  be  taught  the  value  of  good  health  than  by 
finding  lack  of  it  a  bar  to  entrance  to  college  ?  Mothers  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  leave  the  question  of  food  to  an  ignorant 
helper,  or  the  regulation  of  hours  of  sleep  to  their  children  them- 
selves, if  they  realized  that  even  entrance  to  college  could  be 
secured  only  by  those  in  good  health.  We  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  some  sort  of  mental  requirement  is  necessary  before  admit- 
ting a  student  to  college.  May  it  not  be  just  as  advisable  and 
just  as  expedient  to  make  a  physical  test  as  a  mental  test  of 
ability  to  do  college  work  ? 
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There  are,  I  take  it,  three  chief  reasons  for  our  present  col- 
lege-entrance requirements :  ( i )  to  save  candidate  and  college 
the  time  of  the  **weeding-out  process;*'  (2)  to  insure  the  right 
type  of  college  work;  (3)  to  secure  the  uplift  of  education  in 
general.  Of  the  last  I  have  already  spoken.  I  wish  now  to  con- 
sider whether  time  would  not  be  saved  in  this  **weedtng-out 
process"  if  we  had  a  physical  requirement  as  well.  I  have  not 
known  so  much  about  boys  in  the  last  few  years,  but  I  do 
know  that  a  considerable  number  of  girls  come  to  college  tired 
out.  A  girl  of  that  sort  does  one  of  several  things.  She  either 
goes  home  after  a  term,  or  mayhap  less,  ill,  when,  if  she  had 
not  tried  to  do  work  for  which  she  was  not  physically  fit,  she 
might  have  escaped  the  illness;  or  she  stays  in  college,  drops  a 
part  of  her  work  which  she  worries  over  for  the  next  few  years ; 
or  she  drags  through  the  year  acquiring  habits  of  laziness  which 
stay  by  her  the  rest  of  her  college  life ;  or  she  gets  the  habit  of 
working  for  credits  and  credits  alone,  with  no  joy  in  her  work; 
or  she  settles  into  a  dig,  losing  the  fun  and  friendship  which 
make  half  the  value  of  a  college  course.  In  either  case  she  loses 
the  zest  of  life  which  should  be  the  birthright  of  every  educated 
person  at  least. 

Failure  of  the  colleges  to  send  out  better-equipped  citizens 
may  be,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  allow  college  work  to 
sap  the  already  weakened  vitality  of  so  many  students.  Are  not 
the  colleges  helping  to  rob  some  students  of  the  possession  of 
true  culture,  not  by  undue  demands  upon  their  time  and  minds, 
but  by  presupposing  a  sound  body?  I  hold  that  the  present 
requirements  of  freshmen  and  for  freshmen  are  not  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  who  has  a  properly  trained 
mind  and  body.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  the  present 
complaint  is  the  result,  not  of  the  undue  demands  of  colleges, 
but  of  unnecessary  lack  of  physical  strength  of  the  candidates. 
At  least  the  colleges  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  many  students 
on  the  present  requirement  who  are  healthy.  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  unhealthy  applicants  only  emphasizes  the  use- 
lessness  of  such  lack  of  health.  The  very  fact  that  the  majority 
of  students,  even  those  who  enter  in  poor  health,  improve  even 
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in  the  first  year  shows  how  easily  it  may  be  secured.  If  by 
demanding  that  health  for  entrance  we  could  economize  time  for 
student  and  college  alike,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  still 
more  important  oflSce  of  teaching  the  general  public  the  value  of 
health,  the  college  would  discharge  one  more  service  to  society. 

The  second  reason  for  college  entrance  requirements  is  to 
maintain  the  type  of  college  work,  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
work.  Not  infrequently,  I  fancy,  every  college  turns  away 
would-be  students  who  are  undoubtedly  fitted  to  benefit  in  very 
large  measure  by  the  college  course — turns  away  those  whose 
whole  lives  would  be  broadened  and  lightened  by  four  years  in 
college — because  they  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  course 
according  to  the  accepted  standard  of  preparation.  In  such 
cases  it  is  hard,  may  be  unfair,  for  this  individual,  but  it  is  best 
for  the  college  community,  not  because  this  one  would  keep  the 
class  back — she  would  not — but  because  it  is  better  in  the  long 
run  to  sacrifice  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the 
standard,  the  college  being  for  society,  not  for  the  individual. 

Why  should  it  seem  more  unkind  to  exclude  the  physically 
unprepared  than  the  mentally  unprepared  ?  I  am  not  saying 
what  degree  of  weakness  should  be  barred.  I  am  by  no  means 
advocating  the  imitation  of  the  West  Point  or  Annapolis  require- 
ments ;  those  are  special  schools.  I  wish  only  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  fair  to  make  a  physical  requirement. 
Personally  I  doubt  if  the  requirement  of  a  reasonable  standard  of 
health  would  be  more  difficult  for  students  to  attain  than  a 
mental  requirement.  I  doubt  if  a  reasonable  standard  of  health 
would  keep  proportionately  more  people  out  of  college  (after  a 
year  or  two)  than  are  now  kept  out  by  our  mental  requirements. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  harder  to  refuse  those  who  are  physi- 
cally unfit  than  those  who  are  mentally  unfit,  albeit  it  is  harder 
to  decide  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  are  we  to  leave 
the  matter  simply  because  the  problem  is  difficult?  The  ques- 
tion ought  to  come  to  us  in  this  way:  Is  it  as  harmful  to 
students  to  live  and  work  side  by  side  with  those  who  are  physi- 
cally weak  as  to  live  and  work  side  by  side  with  those  who  are 
mentally  weak?     Here  I  mean  not  weak-minded,  but  with  less 
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development,  as  I  mean  with  less  physical  development.  Is  the 
gait  of  a  class  shortened  by  the  presence  of  physical  weakness, 
as  it  is  by  the  presence  of  mental  weakness  ?  Is  the  buoyancy 
of  the  class  lessened  ?  Is  the  moral  tone  lowered  by  the  one 
defect  more  than  by  the  other?  If  so,  we  are  not  only  being 
uneconomic  in  putting  our  time  and  money  into  one  who  cannot 
use  it  well,  but  we  are  immoral  in  thus  preventing  the  majority 
from  getting  all  their  due. 

But  regardless  of  the  individual  or  of  college  standards,  is  it 
good  economy  for  the  college  as  a  college  to  disregard  the 
physical  condition  of  its  students  so  largely  ?  From  a  purely 
commercial  standpoint,  has  a  college  a  right  to  expend  its  patri- 
mony in  educating  those  who  are  physically  unfit — those,  I 
mean,  not  in  a  physical  condition  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  for  education  ? 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  either  endowed  by  private 
munificence  or  supported  by  tax  on  the  people  of  a  state.  No 
college  student  begins  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  education.  In 
either  case  the  faculty  is,  as  much  as  the  trustees,  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money ;  at  any  rate,  where  the  faculty 
determines  the  requirements  for  admission,  as  most  faculties  do. 
That  is,  the  faculty  of  a  college  practically  invests  thousands  of 
dollars  of  other  people's  money  every  year.  Are  we  not,  then, 
just  as  much  under  obligation  to  see  that  money  wisely  invested 
as  if  we  were  devoting  it  to  industry  ?  Are  we  as  careful  to  see 
that  money  invested  in  a  man  or  woman  is  as  carefully  invested 
as  the  manager  of  a  factory  is  to  see  that  the  money  he  has  is 
wisely  invested  in  a  machine  ?  Of  course,  we  cannot  run  a  col- 
lege on  the  basis  of  a  factory,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  not  to  be  as  conscientious  in  the  expenditure  as  we  would  be 
if  we  Were  running  a  factory.  The  principle  is  the  same  whether 
the  return  is  in  watches  or  men.  We  do  not  spend  a  thousand 
dollars  to  make  a  hundred-dollar  watch,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  spend  a  thousand  dollars  to  make  a  hundred- 
dollar  man.  That  is,  however,  just  what  we  are  accused  of  doing, 
mayhap  truly.  It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  tell  whether  a  watch  will 
turn  out  a  dollar  or  a  hundred-dollar  watch  than  to  tell  whether 
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a  man  will  turn  out  a  thousand-dollar  man,  and  the  watch  has  no 
claim  on  us  to  be  tried.  Our  testing  of  a  man  in  the  making 
cannot  be  so  accurate  as  testing  the  gold  for  a  watch ;  still  that 
does  not  absolve  us  from  the  necessity  of  making  as  perfect  tests 
as  possible.  Honesty  in  the  expenditure  of  other  people's 
money  does  demand  that  we,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  apply  all  the 
possible  tests  to  the  man,  as  the  assay er  applies  all  the  tests 
in  selecting  the  gold  for  a  watch.  I  am  not  saying  what  those 
tests  should  be  for  us,  but  simply  asking  whether  we  realize  all 
of  our  responsibilities. 

One  other  commercial  view  should  be  considered.  Our  stores 
and  factories  are  demanding  well-proportioned,  healthy  workers. 
It  would  seem  that  our  schools  could  demand  no  less.  Fac- 
tories and  railroads,  I  understand,  are  refusing  to  employ  men 
whose  fingers  show  the  yellow  stain  of  the  habitual  cigarette 
smoker,  deeming  such  too  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body  to  be  of 
service ;  yet  our  colleges  are  taking  no  account  of  yellow  fingers, 
and  make  little  attempt  to  teach  the  morality  or  economy  of 
vigorous  health.  Our  aesthetic  sense  has  grown  until  we  demand 
even  in  our  maid  servants  and  men  servants  a  degree  of  comeli- 
ness which  good  health  alone  can  give.  Ought  the  schools  and 
colleges  to  demand  less  ?  Can  they  demand  less  if  they  are  to 
supply  the  world  with  its  thinkers  and  workers  ? 

These  are  the  two  questions  I  would  propose  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  association:  (i)  Does  it  rest  with  the  schools 
to  educate  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind  ?  (2)  Does  the  present 
system  of  inspection  and  gymnasium  work  adopted  by  some 
schools  constitute  physical  education  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Lucille  Eaton  Hill,  director  of  physical  training  in 
Wellesley  College:  It  is  made  apparent  by  the  entrance  physical 
examinations  of  hundreds  of  Wellesley  students  that  physical  education 
in  the  home  and  many  secondary  schools  for  girls  is  narrow  in  its  inter- 
pretation, limited  in  its  field  of  labor,  and  unsuccessful  in  furnishing  a 
sound  physical  basis  for  the  intellectual  life.  I  believe  that  every  fresh- 
man should  be  required  to  meet  a  physical  standard  representing  health, 
as  well  as  an  academic  standard,  to  gain  admission  to  a  college,  and 
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that  no  senior  should  be  graduated  without  maintaining  her  good 
record  in  physical  condition  as  well  as  intellectual  work. 

Physical  training  means  educating  the  bodily  powers  to  a  state  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  health,  and  deals  with  the  main  factors  of 
hygienic  living,  viz.:  (i)  food  and  drink;  (2)  sleep  or  rest;  (3)  phys- 
ical exercise  in  the  open  air;  (4)  mental  exercise  in  pure  air  in  wise 
relation  to  the  first  three  factors.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
clothing  and  bathing  of  the  body,  and  to  the  ventilation,  temperature, 
and  cleanliness  of  living-,  sleeping-,  school-,  and  lecture-rooms. 

We  gain  the  health  of  the  child  while  establishing  her  "  habits  of 
health."  When  she  is  mature  enough  to  control  her  living  through  a 
knowledge  of  Physiology  and  God*s  laws  as  written  in  her  body  — 
called  the  laws  of  hygiene,  the  "habits  of  health"  assist  her  —  the 
appetite  demands  wholesome  food,  the  love  of  outdoor  life  is  devel- 
oped and  permanent. 

As  the  little  girl  is  fed,  clothed,  and  bathed  at  home,  as  she  sleeps 
and  rests  at  home,  and  plays  out  of  doors  near  the  home,  it  appears 
that  mothers  form  the  great  body  of  "physical  educators"  of  the  world; 
that  the  schools  can  never  be  more  than  good  "assistants,"  and  that  no 
"system  of  physical  training"  can  be  complete  or  successful  without 
co-operation.  The  home  and  the  school  have  a  joint  duty  to  perform 
to  furnish  health  to  the  girl.  The  discussion  will  be  on  the  division  of 
duties  between  the  mother  and  the  school  officers  representing  the 
department  of  physical  training  of  the  school.  The  girl  demands  her 
health  and  she  is  neglected. 

Neglect  leads  to  abuse.  Consider  but  one  factor  in  physical  educa- 
tion— bodily  exercise.  The  "play  instinct" — nature's  aid  to  health — 
is  so  keen  in  all  normal  young  animals  that  a  girl's  active  or  latent 
interest  in  games  suited  to  her  age  and  strength  should  be  encouraged 
and.  developed.  The  greatest  menace  to  the  recognized  value  of  games 
for  girls  is  at  present  found  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  it  is  so 
striking  that  promoters  of  the  cause  of  health  for  women  have  grave 
reason  for  anxiety.  The  girls  are  not  to  blame.  The  responsibility 
lies  with  the  school  authorities  who  permit  young  girls  to  engage  in 
sports  of  a  strenuous  athletic  grade  without  any  recognized  examiner 
and  instructor  ranked  as  school  officers,  and  who  allow  the  use  of 
school  property  and  the  use  of  school  insignia. 

It  is  of  special  importance  that  direction  and  instruction  should  be 
given  at  the  age  when  childish  play  is  outgrown  and  the  need  of  more 
difficult  and  vigorous  games  is  apparent. 
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The  initiative  in  the  introduction  of  games  should  be  taken  by  the 
school  authorities,  not  by  the  pupils,  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  phys- 
ical education;  a  playground,  and,  if  possible  a  play-shed  for  use  in  bad 
weather,  should  be  provided,  and  an  instructor  of  games  appointed. 
The  girls*  playgrounds  should  become  skating-rinks  in  the  winter. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  abuse  due  to  neglect  of  supervised 
physical  exercise  is  the  game  of  basket-ball,  as  it  exists  in  many  girrs 
schools.  It  is  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  school  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  an  "extra,"  often  conducted  by  the  inexperienced  young 
girls  alone,  possibly  and  probably  indulged  in  to  exftess;  excitement, 
lack  of  proper  food,  rest,  and  bathing,  and  fresh  air,  together  with 
physical  unsuitability  for  so  strong  a  game,  destroy  the  good  results 
which  invariably  accompany  the  game  when  very  carefully  conducted. 
The  evil  does  not  cease  with  physical  results.  Interscholastic  games 
should  be  discouraged.  The  ideal  of  physical  recreation  for  girls 
places  competition  in  a  secondary  place.  Not  only  is  extreme  excite- 
ment injurious  to  the  average  girl,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion to  cultivate  a  taste  for  publicity  in  physical  prowess,  to  form  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  winning,  to  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion often  arising  to  play  "for  the  school"  instead  of  for  her  personal 
well-being — the  game  being  a  happy  means  to  a  higher  end. 

Basket-ball  is  too  difficult  and  athletic  a  game  to  be  treated  in 
any  way  but  intelligently;  it  must  be  administered  under- strict  disci- 
pline and  careful  expert  instruction  for  those  physically  suited  to  its 
grade  of  mental  and  physical  activity. 

President  Capen  :  The  topic  is  open,  if  anyone  would  like  to 
discuss  it. 

Secretary  Ray  Greene  Ruling  :  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said  this  morning  from  opposite  points  of  view  —  by  the  first  speaker 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  of  college  life,  and  by  the 
second  speaker  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  failure  of  physi- 
cal education  in  preparatory  schools  for  girls  —  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  good  would  result  from  a  calm  and  careful  consideration  of 
school  and  college  life,  in  their  relation  to  public  health,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Association,  which  should  take  plenty  of  time  to  make 
up  its  judgment.  I  should  like  to  move,  therefore,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  appointing  a 
committee  on  the  relation  of  school  and  college  life  to  public  health, 
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which  shall  report  at  some  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  such 
conclusions  as  it  deems  likely  to  be  helpful.  The  report  might  come 
a  year  hence,  or,  if  that  were  an  insufficient  time,  still  another  year 
might  be  taken.  My  thought  would  be,  also,  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  appropriate  a  moderate  amount  for  the  expenses  of  this 
committee.  I  think  the  treasury  would  enable  us  to  bear  this  expendi- 
ture. 

President  Capen  :     You  hear  the  motion  of  Dr.  Huling. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pillsbury:  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  it  applies  to  girls  alone. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  paying  very  special  attention  to  the 
physical  health  of  boys.  Our  physical  training  has  been  under  a  medi- 
cal man.  A  part  of  the  time  it  has  been  under  a  man,  who  has  been  a 
practitioner  a  great  many  years,  but  all  the  time  under  a  man  who 
has  had  a  thorough  physical  training.  The  effect  of  this  physical 
training  is  marked  on  our  boys.  I  think  we  have  a  record  that  is  not 
equaled  in  any  school  in  the  world  in  the  physical  health  of  its  boys. 
I  think  it  is  due  to  that  broad  attitude  which  we  have  taken  in  regard 
to  the  health  of  boys.     I  most  heartily  second  Dr.  Ruling's  motion. 

President  Capen  :  Dr.  Ruling's  motion  has  been  seconded.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  G.  M.  Bingham  :  I  should  like  say  a  word  looking  toward 
enlarging  or  modifying  the  duties  of  this  committee  so  that  in  some  way 
it  may  act  with  Mr.  Ruling's  suggestion  sooner  than  a  year  or  two  years. 
I  appreciate  some  of  the  points  made  this  morning,  particularly  and 
distinctly  because  they  touch  so  practically  on  the  question  as  I  see  it 
worked  out  in  a  mixed  school,  where  we  have  been  having  a  kind  of 
experience  that  enforces  what  has  been  said  by  Miss  Hill.  So,  if 
Mr.  Ruling  is  willing  to  modify  his  motion  in  some  such  way  that  it  shall  | 

make  it  possible  to  work  in  co-operation  immediately  with  Miss  Rill,  I  | 

should  be  very  glad. 

Secretary  Ruling  :  It  was  in  my  mind  that  the  committee,  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  formed,  would  find  it  advisable  to  consult  Miss  Hill. 
She  has  certain  information  at  her  disposal,  I  think,  which  no  one  else 
has  gathered,  derived  from  a  recent  examination  of  the  situation,  I  am 
sure  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  her. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Allison  Tupper  :  I  hope  that  the  committee  in 
the  course  of  its  work  will  find  time  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  present 
system  of  college  examinations  on  the  physical  health  of  pupils.  For 
my  part  I  believe  there  are  more  evils  connected  with  that  system  than 
we  can  find  in  basket-ball,  and  that  those  evils  are  chargeable  to  the 
college.  I  hope  the  committee  will  be  so  constituted  that  it  will  feel 
itself  able  to  take  up  this  subject,  which  I  consider  of  importance. 

President  Capen  :  I  think  if  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
is  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  they  will  use  the 
utmost  care  in  selecting  it  and  also  in  defining  its  duties. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Knox,  of  St.  Paul's  School :  Does  Mr.  Ruling 
contemplate  an  immediate  appointment  of  the  committee? 

President  Capen  :     I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Ruling  :    Yes. 

Mr.  Knox:  The  committee  to  report  and  recommend  action  at  the 
next  regular  meeting,  a  year  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Ruling  :  At  the  next  meeting,  or,  if  they  desire  further  time, 
at  some  later  meeting. 

Mr.  Knox  :     Or  earlier,  if  they  wish  ? 

Mr.  Ruling:  Yes.  A  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  can  be 
called  if  advisable. 

President   Capen  :     Are  you   ready  for   the   question  ?     Those 
in  favor  say  Aye ;  those  opposed  No.     It  is  a  vote. 
Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Upon  motion  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  that  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourn. 

Ray  Greene  Ruling,  Secretary. 
Cambridge. 
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